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SHALL IMMIGRATION BE SUSPENDED? 


BY THE HON. W. E. CHANDLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


OPPORTUNITIES come to nations as well as to individuals, and 
they must not be neglected. A republic especially should be 
prompt to seize its opportunity ; for, while a monarchy or des- 
potism can act on the impulse of one ruler or a few rulers, many 
minds must concur to puta republic in motion. When the peo- 
ple, or their representatives in the legislature, are ready, there 
should be no delay or hesitation, or the opportunity may past. 

To the United States there is now offered an opportunity so 
make a wise initial movement towards the restriction of immi- 
gration, some of whose existing evils an almost universal feeling 
demands should be immediately checked. A concurrence of im- 
perative reasons favors the suspension of all immigration for the 
year 1893, during which period suitable conditions for its resump- 
tion may be fixed and promulgated. 

What are the reasons for such suspension, and what are the 
objections and the answers thereto ? 


i 


There is already a virtual suspension which may be easily 
prolonged. 

The cholera,of 1892 has almost stopped immigration. It will 
not be resumed in full proportions before the spring of 1893. 
This cessation should be prolonged by law until new conditions 
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are matured under which immigration for settlement in the 
United States may be resumed. The interest and anxiety mani- 
fested during the last few years by the American people concern- 
ing the enormous inroads of inferior immigrants have been sup- 
plemented by the outbreak of cholera in Europe, by its presence 
in the harbor of New York, and its advent into the city itself. 
The evil was limited and the danger averted, only by the 
virtual suppression of immigration from certain countries. It 
will be the highest wisdom to take advantage of this fortuitous 
circumstance to continue the suspension until a new policy can be 
adopted by the United States covering the whole subject of immi- 
gration into its territory. 
II. 


The cholera again threatens us, and can only be averted by the 
suspension of immigration. 

Not only will it be wise on general grounds to take advantage 
of the suspension of immigration which the cholera of 1892 has 
caused, to continue the same for 1893, but there is no other safe 
method of averting an invasion of cholera in the coming year. 
The most eminent authorities assert that the suspension of all 
immigration is the best way to keep out the cholera. Many 
believe that it is the only reasonably sure method. 

It is not believed that the cholera germs are now here, 
although it is possible that they are. There will be another out- 
break of cholera in Europe ; indeed it has already appeared there. 
, If it comes to this country, it will be brought with the immigrants 
in the steerages of the steamships. There is no serious danger 
from cabin passengers coming as visitors. 

If there is no suspension of immigration it will be indispen- 
sable to secure the adoption and observance of the most rigid 
precautions and rules in the European ports, for a period before 
the sailings of emigrant vessels, and the maintenance of strict 
regulations during the voyages. For this strictness we must de- 
pend upon foreign officials and the officers of the steamship com- 
panies and not upon ourselves. No one believes that we can re- 
‘scribe and enforce upon foreign governments and the es 
officers such measures as will keep the cholera from coming her : 
It will sail into our ports and overtax all the resources set : 
quarantine and health authorities, and will alarm and distress nt 


ee 
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whole people, even if it does not widely break into our borders and 
ravage our homes. If we allow immigration we are largely at the 
mercy of foreigners. If we suspend it our lives are in our own 
hands. In suspension alone is there any certainty of safety. 


LEDS 


Protection to the World’s Fair requires the suspension. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chicago can only be protected 
from cholera, and made a success, so far as foreign visitors are 
concerned, by the proposed suspension of immigration. We are 
inviting, and we very much desire, European visitors to the 
World’s Fair. They will not come in the same steamships with 
swarms of immigrants, nor will they come even in steamships bring- 
ing no steerage passengers if they are to encounter the immigrants 
upon the docks of the steamship companies. T'wo currents, one 
of cabin passengers coming as visitors, and one of immigrants, 
will not cross the ocean side by side. One or the other will stop, 
and that one should be the current of immigrants. 

It is certain that there is to be some cholera in Europe. If 
' there is also to be cholera in the United States, Europeans will 
not come here. If, however, it can be made tolerably certain, as 
it can, by the suspension of immigration, that there will be no 
cholera in the United States, foreigners will come here in large 
numbers. It will be the safest place for them to visit, indeed it 
will be the only place in the world which they can visit where 
they will be reasonably sure to avoid cholera. 

The success of the World’s Fair may be possible even without 
many foreign visitors. But such success will not be possible with 
any considerable amount of cholera in the United States. With 
cholera existing anywhere in this country Chicago will be the last 
place to which Americans will go. They will stay at home or flee 
to the mountains; they will not go to the city of Chicago. The 
case seems too clear for argument. It isan absolutely imperative 
necessity for the welfare of the Columbian Exposition, either as a 
resort for Americans alone or for Americans and foreigners as 
well, that Huropean immigration shall be suspended. It is un- 
fortunate for the Exposition that it is to be held during the second 
of aseries of cholera years, but the misfortune exists. The failure 
of the Fair can be averted by simply asking immigrants who wish 
to come for settlement to delay their departure for one year. 
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A year’s suspension is necessary for the preparation of perma- 
nent restrictive measures. 

The suspension of all immigration for one year will give the 
much needed time for the discussion and preparation of suitable 
permanent measures of restriction, which can be. announced as 
conditions of theresumption of immigration. ‘There is an almost 
universal feeling in favor of greater restrictions than the law 
now imposes, but there is no unanimity of opinion as to what the 
new restrictive measures should be. 

We may go on for years under the present laws without com- 
ing to an agreement which will take the shape of new laws of 
Congress. Weneed to bring the subject to a head by taking ad- 
vantage of the temporary suspension of immigration, made neces- 
sary by existing circumstances. All persons now discussing the 
subject of further measures of restriction can agree to a temporary 
suspension of immigration, although they differ as to what new 
methods of restriction should be permanently adopted—the senti- 
ment varying from the advocacy of a system almost amounting to - 
the exclusion of new settlers, to plans which would very little, if 
at all, increase the stringency of the present laws. 

It is highly advisable to bring the debate to a close, and to de- 
termine our fixed policy as to immigration. The debate will end, 
and decision will be reached, if the one year’s Suspension can be 
preliminarily agreed upon. 

¥; 

No serious injustice will be done to persons intending to 
emigrate. 

The principal objection that will be made to the proposed one 
year’s suspension is that it will work an injustice to persons de- 
sirg to emigrate to the United States in the year 1893, 
especially to those who wish to come to join families already here. 
The hardship diminishes, however, upon thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is not a severe repulse to ask persons in other countries 
who desire to come to America to make homes here, but who 
have no families now here whom they wish to join, to wait one 
_year before coming, in view of the apprehensions about cholera. 
\It is a greater hardship to prevent persons from coming during 
the year to join families now here, but this, which would be the 
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severest result, is not unreasonable when compared with the ad- 
vantages to be secured by the suspension. 

It is to be borne in mind that, while persons cannot come dur- 
ing the suspension for the purpose of settlement, they may come 
as Visitors, under the obligation to return, which may be enforced 
according to the judgment of the United States authorities. 


¥I. 


The steamship companies will not be injured. 

It has been assumed that the suspension of immigration will 
be strenuously opposed by the steamship companies engaged in 
transporting passengers across the Atlantic. This can hardly be 
possible, if the steamship managers will carefully consider the 
situation. If they continue to bring immigrants during 1893 
very onerous conditions will certainly be imposed, if the United 
States can establish them. Heavy expenses abroad must be in- 
curred by the companies before the immigrants start, and expens- 
ive precautions kept up on the voyage over. Upon the arrival, 
if there is any suspicious sickness on board, will happen the in- 
evitable quarantine, which destroys all profits from the voyage, 
besides absorbing much other money of the companies. Even 
in the absence of any compulsory statute, it will be for the 
real interest of the steamship companies to discontinue carrying 
immigrant passengers during the coming year, especially when it 
is considered that it is almost certain that if immigrants come 
cabin passengers will not come. The ruin of the cabin-passenger 
business will be poorly compensated for by the uncertain profits 
to be sought from immigrant passengers. 


VII. 


European immigrants will not come through Canada. 

It is said that if immigration by water directly through United 
States ports is prohibited, the immigrants will come through 
Canada, This objection can be dismissed as not serious. A 
prohibition of immigration by a law making it unlawful for an 
immigrant to come, and subjecting him, if he does come, to ex- 
pulsion within one year, and also imposing penalties upon persons 
bringing or aiding in bringing unlawful immigrants, will almost 
enforce itself. Any evasion of the law will be too difficult to be 
profitable, It will require two transactions: first, the purchase 
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of a ticket and the taking of a voyage from Europe to Canada ; 
next, the purchase ofa ticket and the transit across the border 
into the United States. These two transactions will not be 
undertaken in order to avoid one year’s delay in getting into the 
United States, particularly as the risk is incurred of arrest, ex- 
pulsion, and a penalty upon all aiders and abettors in the migra- 
’ tion who may come within the reach of our laws. 

Practically, the exclusion will be made operative by placing 
United States inspectors upon the docks of the steamships which 
come into Halifax, Quebec, and Montreal, who, with Canadian 
inspectors, will examine the arriving passengers, allowing visitors 
to go but detaining immigrants. The Canadian authorities, to 
avoid rigid inspections of railroad trains crossing our borders, 
will gladly allow and facilitate such inspections at the seaports. 


VIII. 


What should be the conditions of the resumption of immigra- 
tion after suspension ? 

With such a concurrence of reasons in favor of one year’s 
suspension of immigration, and such a freedom from sound 
objections thereto, the suspension ought to be enacted into a law, 
even if the resumption of immigration takes place at the end of 
the year without any restrictions except those now imposed by 
law. But it is due to frankness, it being stated that it is intended 
to allow resumption only under new conditions, that some refer- 
ence should be made to the new conditions most advocated. 

Residence, and that citizenship which follows residence, in the 
United States are so valuable that it is highly reasonable that per- 
sons or families in European countries who intend coming here 
to make new homes, should satisfy the United States consul 
nearest to the home of their birth that they are not excluded 
from coming by any law, and due weight should be given to the 
consul’s certificate, produced on the arrival in the United States. 
Nearly all plang for the restriction of immigration have embodied 
a system of investigation on the other side of the ocean before the 
departure of the immigrant. The nearer this inspection is to 
the home of the person intending emigration the better. His 
facilities for proof are most available there, and if he cannot 
come it is not wise that he should start. 

A prominent objection to the consular certificates is, that the 
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requirement of them will prevent emigrants from getting away 
whom their own governments wish to detain for military pur- 
poses, especially the Germans, who are among our best immi- 
grants. This objection raises the question whether the United 
States really wishes to take as its citizens, away from foreign 
countries, any citizens of the latter whom their governments are 
unwilling to allow to depart. The soundest answer is the negative. 

The expediency of requiring on educational and a property 
qualification, as conditions of the admission of immigrants, is 
being widely considered by American thinkers and writers. Do 
we wish to receive single persons who cannot read or write their 
own language, or families, the members of which cannot read or 
write their own language? Do we wish to take penniless persons 
or families, or shall we require that ‘they have moderate means 
of subsistence for a reasonable period after landing ? The wise 
answer to these questions would lead to the requirement of an 
educational and a property qualification. 

There has been much argument in favor of a large head tax, 
but this country will hardly make the question of admission or 
rejection of a foreigner depend upon his ability to pay a certain 
amount of money into its treasury. Wedo not wish to get an in- 
come from immigrants beyond the expenses of administering the 
immigration laws. Whatever money they have, we wish them 
to keep and use while settling themselves in their new world. 

The writer of this article believes the system of consular in- 
spections and certificates, and the requirement of a moderate 
educational and property qualification, accompanied by reason- 
able provisions for an honest administration of the naturalization 
laws, will be sufficient guards for some time to come against the 
evils most to be apprehended from foreign immigration into this 
country. The Fifty-third Congress ought to be able to reach a 
speedy and satisfactory decision on all these questions. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to recite the arguments for 
restricting immigration. Theyare based largely upon evils which 
have been made apparent by the vast increase, within recent years, 
of degraded immigrants from Italy, Turkey, Hungary, Poland 
and Russia proper. ‘The statistics alone tell the story : 


Among the alien passengers over sixteen years of age who landed at the port of 
New York from February 1 to October 31, 1892, inclusive, the number of illiterates 
in one hundred persons was: From England, 10 ; Ireland, 8 ; Wales, 6 ; Scotland, 
1144; France, 2; Germany, 2 ; Switzerland,1; and from Denmark, Norway and 
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Sweden, each less than 1; whlle the number in one hundred from Russia proper 
was 20; Poland, 56 ; Hungary, 28 ; Armenia, 44 ; and from Italy, 66. 

The number of immigrants in 1870 was: From Italy, 2,891 ; Hungary, none ; 
Poland, 223 ; Russia proper, 907—making 4,021 ; while for 1890 there came from 
Italy, 51,799 ; Hungary, 5,473 ; Poland, 11,073; and from Russia proper, 35,147— 
making 101,492, 

The immigration in 1892 from January 1 to October 31 was: From Italy, 51.842 ; 
Hungary, 31,220; Poland, 26,600; and from Russia proper, 51,606—making 161,268 
for the ten months, notwithstanding immigration was practically suspended by the 
cholera quarantine during September and October. 


These evils are crying and iutolerable. We cannot safely 
undertake the assimilation of the ignorant and debased human 
beings who are tending towards us from such sources. 

No indiscriminate opposition to the admission of all foreigners 
of any particular races (except the Asiatic) is contemplated by 
any one. Qur present foreign-born citizens of European ex- 
traction, not including these importations of recent years, are 
among the best of Americans, They ought to be willing, they 
are willing, to join in excluding the classes of immigrants against 
whom the reluctance of all true Americans is now being expressed, 
The exclusion of these is required for the maintenance of a high 
order of American civilization, and, moreover, in the interest of 
the intelligent labor of the wage-workers of thecontinent. The 
United States is a country of high wages and it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of the prosperity and character of its legal voters, 
that it will long remain a republic of high wages. It cannot so 
remain unless the flood of undesirable immigrants who have been 
recently swarming to our doors is courageously driven back. 

The labor organizations of the country, without exception, ask 
for more restrictive immigration laws. Those labor organizations 
contributed in a large degree to bring about the result of the 
recent Presidential election. They do not ask that further immi- 
gration of foreigners to the United States to become citizens 
shall be absolutely prohibited for any considerable period, nor do 
they ask anything justly obnoxious to the clause in the platform 
upon which the President-elect was nominated, but they do de- 
mand the suspension of immigration for one year, and the adop- 
tion during that year of such reasonable new restrictions, to be 
enforced after the year’s expiration, as will measurably, if not 
completely, protect the labor and the citizenship of America 
from the degradation with which recent incursions of persons, un- 
fitted for citizenship, have been threatening our people. 

W. E. CHANDLER. 


THE LIMITS OF LEGITIMATE RELIGIOUS DIS- 
CUSSION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §&. T. D., LL. D., 
BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 


THERE js a discussion styled religious that is not legitimate. 
Itis such as calls into question the fundamental principles of 
religion. Any discussion which involves disrespect to them 
transcends its proper bounds. 

Of course, there must be among the disputants, or on the part 
of those who would pass judgment upon the legitimacy of such 
discussions, an agreement as to what is meant by the term 
Religion. 

My own view of the subject shall be confined to the United 
States. The inquiry willat once arise: ‘‘ Is there here any form 
of religion which may be called national, and which its adherents 
may on that account consider entitled, so far as its fundamental 
principles are concerned, to limitation of debate ?” 

Without hesitation, I answer “‘ Yes.” From the very heginning 
of its colonization, this country has distinctly recognized Chris- 
tianity as its religion. It is justas easy to prove its formal and 
constant acknowledgment in the beginning as it isto prove that 
there is no such formal acknowledgment in our present national 
constitution. Yet this very lack of formal acknowledgment, when 
considered in connection with the fact that Congressis prohibited 
from making any law respecting an establishment of religion, 
can be fairly considered as testifying not only to the existence, 
but, also, tothe supremacy of Christianity: for, as one of the 
_ things belonging to God, Cxsar is not to meddle withit. The 
federal constitution, taken together with ‘‘ the laws in pursu- 
ance thereof,” may be said to be founded not only upon, but in, 
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Christianity—the existence of which is throughout pre-supposed. 
The appointment of chaplains for both army and navy and their 
payment out of the common funds are facts which are not to be 
overlooked in the consideration of this same point. 

In farther support of the contention that Christianity is the 
national religion of America I would not only appeal—as one can 
do very confidently—to the common sentiment and practice of 
all classes, but also to the well-weighed utterances of the 
judiciary, from the first days of our political independence. 

It may suffice to adduce one or two authorities on this point. 
Chancellor Kent, of New York, delivered, in 1811, the following 
opinion : ‘‘ The people of this State, in common with the people 
of this country, profess the general doctrines of Christianity as 
their faith and practice.” True, he went on to say, ‘“‘ The 
Coastitution has discarded religious establishments,” but what 
then? ‘It does not forbid judicial cognizance of those offences 
against religion and morality which have no reference to any 
such establishment, or to any particular form of government, . 
but are punishable because they strike at the root of moral obli- 
gation and weaken the security of social ties.” He added: ‘‘ To 
construe it as breaking down the common-law barriers against’ 
licentious, wanton and impious attacks upon Christianity itself, 
would be an enormous perversion of its meaning.”* 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania subsequently ruled that 
“‘even if Christianity were not a part of the law of the land, it is 
the popular religion of the country ; an insult to which would be 
indictable as tending to disturb the public peace”; adding that 
‘*no society can tolerate a wilful and despiteful attempt to subvert 
religion.”+ This same court annulled a will made in favor of a 
society of so-called atheists, on the ground that the State law rec- 
ognized none but literary, charitable and religious societies. 

So, then, I repeat that a discussion which would include with- 
in its limits an attack upon the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity is, so far as that attack is concerned, distinctly illegiti- 
mate. 

We recognize this dogma when applied to civil affairs. When 
a citizen essays to bring into disrepute the fundamental princi- 
ples of that form of government under which he is living, he is ac- 
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counted a traitor, and is liable to arrest and punishment. It is 
within the remembrance of many how often and how severely 
such offences were treated during the period of our Civil War. 
And the same rigor is observed in some European countries to- 
day. 
Furthermore, in some of the things as to whose discussion 
there is a limit affixed by the State, there is much that does not 
approve itself to our reason, and much more, perchance, that is 
not to our liking. But, for all that, the charge and danger of 
treason remain the same. 

Is it not much more treasonable to bring into contempt the in- 
stitutions and tenets of Christianity ? And especially so, since it 
isa time of war? For in the conflict which Christianity is waging 
there is no discharge. It will last as long as the world in which 
we live. Therefore it is that a perpetual limit must be placed to 
the questioning or denial, by way of discussion, of such things as 
are essential to Christianity. 

Hardly anything is more injurious to the State than a lack of 
confidence between man and man. It threatens the disruption of 
the very bonds of society. And this is the risk that is run in 
allowing religious discussions to go onindefinitely and wantonly, 
robbing men of their faith in God and Christ, and so, in time, of 
their faith in one another, for faith in man has its highest de- 
velopment among those who believe in God. 

It may now be timeto give some indication of what is here 
meant by the fundamental principles of Christianity. None is 
more distinctly so than a belief in the personality of its founder, 
Jesus Christ. And with this belief in His personality is the 
equally fundamental belief in Him as both God and Man. 

But few persons question the fact of Hisexistence. More re- 
fuse to acknowledge His Divinity. And herein lies a transgres- 
sion of the limits of legitimate religious discussion. Indeed, one 
who denies the Divinity of Christ takes himself out of religious 
discussion altogether—at least so faras this country is concerned. 
He robs Christianity of that which primarily makes it the re- 
ligion of the world, and reduces it simply to a system of wilful 
deceit and shameless wickedness. For if knowing, or even sus- 
pecting, that Christ was only human, His disciples claim that 
He is Divine, and because of His Divinity insist upon certain things 
as necessary for membership in Him, they surely are most irre- 
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ligious, and their creed can have no place in the discussions of 
those who would be accounted even moral men. 

But, believing as they do, and by faith seeing * that Christ is 
God, and resting upon this cardinal article all the other articles 
of their faith, it is not difficult to understand how aggrieved they 
feel whensoever His Divinity is disputed, and, by necessary infer- 
ence, if not by direct assertion, His goodness is denied. Such an 
assault is beyond the pale of legitimate discussion. 

I would not condescend to enter into a debate with one who 
should wish to discuss the character of my mother—that is, as to 
her goodness. I certainly would draw the limit there. 

Shall I be compelled to discuss religious matters with one who 
does not recognize Christ’s Divinity? For it is because we know 
that He is more than human, and therefore perfect and beyond any 
human criticism, that we feel that any assault upon His character 
is out of place in a land that is at least professedly Christian. 

It is on this account that one cannot but regret the recent 
appearance in this Review of an article which, while professing 
to be a review of the life and works of a French author, lately 
deceased, was really an arraignment of Christianity, and a wanton 
attack not only upon Christ’s claim to Divinity, but also upon 
His goodness of character. 

Such an article certainly transgresses those bounds of religious 
discussion which I have ventured to lay down; and this not 
only because of assailing the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, but, further, because of its vain repetition of what has 

‘been so many times answered with such unquestionable reason- 
ableness. Really the disciples of Christ’s religion have good 
grounds for insisting that its verity should not be so frequently 
impugned with stale, worn-out, and a hundred-times-answered 
statements and arguments. May they not, with good grace, in- 
sist upon some limitations in this respect ? 

Such repetitions do but little credit to those intellectual gifts 
to whose exercise the impossibility of accepting Christianity is 
attributed. It is Locke, I think, that suggests the folly of ex- 
tinguishing reason in order to exalt faith, as though aman would 
put out his eyes in order to see better with a telescope. Is not 
the converse of this equally true? Of what use are the eyes with- 
out the telescope, except to see dimly and uncertainly ? 
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May we not say that in the truths of Christianity we have rea- 
son in its highest form? Without them, indeed, reason oft-times 
becomes only another name for will, and is set against conscience. 
As has been said by one of old: ‘‘We must have a reason for 
that which we believe above reason.” Men will think and speak 
of the fellowship of gifted intellects, putting the mind in place 
of character. And then, haying dethroned moral excellence, 
they begin to think all religions alike—giving but little value to 
any of them. ‘They become, as it were, color-blind. It is not 
then difficult, having undervalued religion, to go on and despise 
it. 

Thus our reasoning powers when alone, without the aid of 
the Spirit of God, are likely—nay, one may say certain—to become 
most weak and untrustworthyin dealing with moral and religious 
truth. 

Christians acknowledge, readily enough, that there are mys- 
teries beyond, though not contradictory to, our reason. Our 
opponents deny this, and insist upon understanding all things. 
And, when they come to such as pass their comprehension, these 
are rejected as untrue. They would substitute for Christianity a 
human system or theory. 

Lotze, in his “‘ Microcosmus,” fairly describes the relation of 
reason to mysteries when he says: ‘‘If reason is not of itself 
capable of finding the highest truth, but on the contrary stands 
in need of a revelation, still, reason must be able to understand 
the revealed truth, at least so far as to recognize in it the satis- 
fying and convincing conclusion of those upward-soaring trains 
of thought which reason itself began, led by its own eee but 
was not able to bring to an end.”* 

Christianity, therefore, is the religion of reason, and of reason 
in its strength and purity. Itis the answer to thesoul’s deepest 
and truest wants; and of its common wants. Thus, as related 
to all men, it isa religion of history. It is founded on facts. 
The first Adam was no myth. Neither is the second Adam an 
abstract idea. Christ is—not only was, but 7s—a person. 

And it is as being a person of perfection, the Incarnate Son 
of God Himself, that we feel that in assaulting Christianity He is 
assaulted, and in assaulting Him all virtue and all grace are like- 
wise assaulted, and that in assaulting them the very foundations 
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of our life are liable to be overthrown. This sensitiveness to any 
attack upon our blessed Lord is shared in common by all who are 
really entitled to the name of Christian ; for, however true it is 
(and itis one of the saddest of all truths) that many divisions 
exist among Christians, yet it is equally true that to all alike 
the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity and of man’s salvation through 
His Atonement is too dear to allow it to be questioned by any one. 
Again, I say, there must be limitsset to such assaults. 

And these limits I would set not only as regards the discussion 
of His nature and His character, but also as regards the discus- 
sion of His commandments. Let me illustrate my meaning here 
by reference to the two great Sacraments of the Christian reli- 
gion, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. These were unques- 
tionably ordained by Christ Himself. And they are accounted 
“as generally necessary to salvation.” Yet how largely are they 
ignored by people living in these United States. And how 
flippantly, oftentimes, is the question of their obligation dis- 
cussed! The question, I submit, is beyond the legitimate limits 
of a religious discussion. It is treasonable to the King of kings, 
and thus becomes in itself irreligious. 

Iam quite prepared to admit that there are some points in re- 
gard to the sacraments which may be legitimately discussed, 
é. g., the mode of Baptism. But as to their necessity, there is no 
room for debate. That question has been settled, and whoever, 
by argument or by practice, shows disrespect to such a funda- 
mental principle of the Kingdom puts himself out of court, and 
/ is, Lrepeatit, guilty of treason. It is not an open question. In 
fact, it has never been anything else but a closed question, except 
as those who are rebellious have dared to debate it. 

And what makes this impiety all the more deplorable is that 
it belongs in many instances to those who pride themselves upon 
their morality, and who are acknowledged by others as moral men, 
but who, in my judgment, are very far from deserving a place in 
such a category. For what is morality ? Primarily it means 
living according to custom or rule. Thence it comes to mean 
living according to the law of right and wrong. And since 
Christianity, above all other systems of principles, informs man 
as to his duty, its standard must needs be his guide if he be sin- 
cerely determined to fulfil his duty. Customs exist so long as 
public opinion allows them to exist. Now, the public opinion of 
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this country is Christian opinion. Therefore, our national 
morality in its highest form is virtually but another name for 
Christianity. The morality of a heathen country is quite differ- 
ent from the morality of a Christian country. An American who 
proposes to be governed by what he terms moral principles must 
be prepared to acknowledge the claims of Christ’s religion. In 
other words, a man who is not a Christian cannot be accounted a 
moral man. 

I know how liable one is to be misunderstood who sets up such 
a strong claim for Christianity, but in setting up a weaker claim 
one is thereby lowering the standard of morality. For while it is 
true that by our unduly magnifying morality we belittle Christian- 
ity, it is equally true that in belittling Christianity we degrade 
morality. 

We are much too lenient as to the immorality of so-called 
moral men; of men who while they select certain precepts for 
their obedience treat with disdain other precepts just as binding 
upon their consciences. A really Christian man is always a moral 
man ; but he who is only what the world calls moral may be very 
far from being a Christian man. A really Christian man, I say, 
for one is well aware how oftentimes this word Christian is 
claimed by and allowed to persons who do not accept in its in- 
tegrity—one might say in its simplest form of meaning—the 
Catholic doctrine of the Divine Sonship, a Sonship not enjoyed in 
common by all men, but exclusively by Christ Himself. 

There is a vagueness in the belief of some so-called Christian 
people as to this absolute equality of Christ with God, in His 
Divine nature, which seems to make the line of distinction be- 
tween them and others very slight. .Their character and their 
life are high and commendable in many respects, but when their 
belief in Christ is pressed to its real elements it is found to be 
far short of that which has ever been maintained by the real con- 
fessors of the Church. In other words, it is only a belief in Him 
as human ; human on a higher plane, it may be, than any other 
being, but still beneath the plane of God Himself. 

It is thus that I find myself immovably opposed to consider- 
ing any one worthy of the name of Christian who fails to accept 
the terms of fellowship in Him which He Himself unequivocally 
lays down. Can it be otherwise than degrading to Him to allow 
the name Christian to such as reject the very fundamental prin- 
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ciples of the Master, after whom they profess to call themselves ? 
As well might one call himself a Free Mason who disbelieved in 
the principles of that ancient order, or reckon himself a disciple 
of Copernicus who rejected the theory associated with that name. 

One other apparent digression. I have spoken of people 
called moral by the world. Here again I would recognize their 
claim to respect on account of their freedom from transgressing 
the laws of man and, it may be, some of the laws of God. But 
inasmuch as in regard to other laws of God (e.g., such as relate 
to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper), they are deliberately and con- 
tinuously guilty, I feel constrained to withhold from them the 
appellation so frequently given them. ‘There is need to repeat 
to-day in every community the maxim of St. James: “ For, who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all.” * 

Holding such views concerning the significance of the terms 
Christian and moral, I cannot but feel that persons who venture 
to deny the divinity of our Blessed. Lord and the obligations of 
His sacraments practically transgress the limits of legitimate re- * 
ligious discussion, inasmuch as these principles are funda- 

-mental to its existence. 

It is out of no fear of the ultimate issue of what I have here 
described as illegitimate religious discussion that I insist upon 
limits being set. The truth is always stronger than any attack 
upon it, and the history of Christianity affords the strongest en- 
couragement to its believers to-day. But one cannot help feeling 
deeply concerned for the welfare of those who make attacks upon 
it, and so, to free them from danger—danger of which no human 
pen can fully write—one earnestly demands that a limit should be 
set. No one can consider the result of even a flippant word 
against Christianity without realizing the peril in which those 
who hear it may be placed. The very safety and welfare of the 
community, in its highest rights and privileges, are endangered 
if there be limitless questioning of the truths which accompany 
salvation. 

In this connection there come up, all unbidden, the 
solemn words of St. Petert describing those who « deny the 
Lord that bought them” and others who “follow their per- 
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-nicious ways.” It is the old question of authority. Men re- 
sent dogmatic teaching to-day, as in the days of old. They 
resent it not only because of what may thus be taught, but 
because of its putting boundaries to their own conclusions. As 
of cld, these limits are set for men’s advantage. It is because of 
such limits that men are freed from the bondage of irresponsible 
and dangerous opinions and are held to that truth in whose integ- 
rity alone there is absolute liberty. : 

Speculations are restrained, but belief becomes certainty. It 
ig with no ‘‘ perhaps” that a soul which has lived within the 
bounds of revealed religion anticipates the eternal change, but ita 
language is ‘‘I KNow that my Redeemer liveth.” 


LEIGHTON CoLEMAN. 
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INSOMNIA AND RECENT HYPNOTICS. 


BY WILLIAM A, HAMMOND, M. D., SURGEON-GENERAL U. 8, ARMY 
(RETIRED). 


THERE is no more prevalent condition of mental derangement 
than the inability to sleep. ‘The state of excitement in which 
people of the present day live, the demands of business, the 
struggle for wealth and position, all of which were never so great 
as in our own time, produce just that state of the brain which, if 
continued not only through the day but far into the night, makes 
sound and healthy sleep an impossibility. 

Tam aware that the mere assertion of this fact will not carry half 
as much weight to the mind of the educated layman as will a few 
words explaining what sleep is and in what its opposite condition, 
wakefulness, consists, and I therefore propose, before touching 
upon the subject of recently discovered sleep-producers, to make 
their action intelligible by describing briefly what they have to 
do and how they do it. 

Observations made of those persons whom accident or disease 
has rendered fit subjects for investigation, and experiments con- 
_ ducted with all necessary precautions to insure accuracy, show 
' beyond doubt that sleep is the result of a diminution of the 
quantity of blood circulating through the brain. Thus Blumen- 
bach, nearly seventy years ago, detailed the case of a young man 
eighteen years of age who had fallen from a height and fractured 
his skull, losing a large portion of the bone. After recovery 
took place a depression remained, covered only by the scalp. 
While the young man was awake this chasm was quite superficial, 
but as soon as sleep ensued it became very deep. The change 
was evidently due to the fact that during sleep the brain was in 
a collapsed condition from a diminished amount of blood in the 
cerebral vessels, while when awake the quantity was increased 
and the scalp correspondingly elevated. 

Again in 1821 a woman in Montpelier, France, lost part of 
her skull by a severe accident and the brain and its membranes 
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lay bare. When she was in deep sleep the organ remained 
motionless beneath the crest of the cranial bones. When she was 
dreaming it became somewhat elevated and when she was awake 
it protruded from the fissure in the skull. 

It is a well-known fact that in young infants there are two 
openings in the cranium so that at those places the brain and its 
membranes are only covered by the scalp. Observation shows us 
that when these infants are awake the integument is raised con- 
siderably above the level of the skull, while when asleep it is 
correspondingly depressed. 

Experiments performed for the express purpose of ascertaining 
the cause of sleep, confirm the results deduced from the observa- 
tions cited. 

Mr. Durham, a distinguished English surgeon, some thirty 
years ago trephined the skull of a dog and observed when the 
brain was exposed to view, that its surface, while the animal was 
asleep, became pale and sank below the level of the bone; the 
veins ceased to be distended and many which had been full of 
dark blood could no longer be perceived. When the animal was 
roused the surface of the brain became suffused with a red blush 
and it ascended to the opening through the skull. As the men- 
tal excitement increased the brain became more and more turgid 
with blood and innumerable vessels sprang into sight. After being 
fed the animal fell asleep and the brain again became contracted 
and pale. In all these observations the contrast between the two 
conditions was exceedingly well marked. 

Several years ago I became greatly interested in the subject of 
sleep and its derangements, and from many observations and 
experiments the conclusion was irresistibly reached that sleep is 
directly the result of a diminished amount of blood flowing 
through the brain. 

In 1854, when, as a medical officer of the army, I was stationed 
at Fort Riley, in Kansas, aman came under my notice who had, 
through a frightful railway accident, lost about eighteen square 
inches of his skull. There was thus a fissure of his cranium three 
inches wide and six inches long. The man, who was employed 
as a wood-chopper, was subject to severe and frequent epileptic 
fits, during which I often attended him. When he was awake 
the region of scalp in question was always nearly on a level with 
the upper surface of the cranial bones. In the act of going to 
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sleep it gradually sank until it was more than half an inch lower 
thanit had previously been. At the very instant of awaking the 
scalp rose to its usual height. 

Many experiments which I have performed upon animals lead 
to results identical with those obtained by Durham, and by means 
of an instrument screwed into an opening in the skull, and act- 
ing in a manner similar to that of a barometer, the intra-cranial 
pressure can be accurately measured. By this instrument it is 
shown that during sleep the liquid falls in the tube, while when 
wakefulness is present, the liquid rises. During the first-named 
condition, therefore, the pressure is lessened, and this can only 
be due to a diminution in the quantity of blood in ‘the brain. 
During the second-named condition the pressure is increased, and 
this can only result from an augmentation in the volume of the 
cerebral blood. 

There are a great many other reasons that could be brought 
forward in support of this theory, but the foregoing are sufficient 
to establish the point. The immediate cause of sleep, therefore, 
is a diminution of the quantity of blood circulating in the vessels 
of the brain. The exciting cause of periodical and natural sleep 
is the necessity which exists that the loss of substance which the 
brain has undergone during its state of greatest activity should 
berestored. ‘To use the simile of the steam engine, the fires are 
lowered and the operators go to work to repair damages and put 
the machine in order for the next day’s work. 

From all this, we know that whatever increases the amount of 
blood in the brain tends to produce wakefulness, and that what- 
ever lessens the quantity is productive of sleep. 

Now, it happens in this stirring age of ours that men—and 
women too—are worked so much intellectually, or are so emotion- 
ally disturbed, that their brains have more to do than they can 
accomplish, and yet preserve their normal balance. Mental work, 
whether it be simply perceptional, intellectual, emotional or voli- 
tional, requires that an increased amount of blood shall flow to 
the brain; hence, during mental exertion of any kind, the cere- 
bral vessels become distended owing to the increased volume of 
blood they contain, and they remain in this condition as long as 
the exertion is continued. If it be too intense, or if it be perse- 
vered in for too long a period without adequate alternations of 
rest, the vessels lose their contractibility, and remain in a perma- 
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nently enlarged state. They are, therefore, not able to contract 
so as to produce sleep. A state of cerebral congestion is estab- 
lished, and wakefulness is the result. 

Such persons go to bed, perhaps, feeling as if they would sleep, 
but no sooner do their heads touch their pillows than their minds 
become inordinately active and they lie awake hour after hour re- 
calling the events of the day or else indulging in the most pre- 
posterous thoughts. The blood-vessels will not empty themselves 
simply because they have lost the power to do so. They are like 
the India-rubber bands that we put around big packages and 
leave undisturbed for along time. We try to use them again 
and we find that the elasticity, which they once possessed, has gone. 

As wakefulness is therefore the result of an undue amount of 
blood flowing through the brain it follows that those agents, 
whether they be hygienic or strictly medical, that lessen the quan- 
tity, will cause sleep. There are many substances known to both 
physicians and laymen that accomplish this object, but in what I 
shall have to say on the subject of hypnotics, I shall limit myself 
to those medicines which are synthetical, that is, formed in the 
laboratory by the union of other substances of altogether different 
chemical and therapeutical properties. Some of these are made 
from coal-tar, that wonderful body to which we owe acetanilide or 
antifebrine, the so-called antipyrine and many other powerful 
remedies. All are organic but none of them, like morphine, 
strychnine, hyoscyamine, and hundreds of other active principles, 
exists, in a state of nature as a constituent of plants. 

And, it is to be borne in mind by the reader, that Iam writing 
simply to give him information in regard to an exceedingly inter- 
esting and important subject, a mere smattering, as it were, and 
not sufficient, even if he were possessed of a medical education, to 
enable him to use any one of the substances brought to his notice. 
Every well-educated person ought to have a general knowledge of 
medical science, and of the means and processes used by physi- 
cians and surgeons in the management of the diseases and injuries 
to which mankind is subject. But this no more qualifies him to 
use these means and processes himself than reading a work on 
popular astronomy would fit him to be the director of the Naval 
Observatory. He would be fully as likely to do as much injury 
in the one case as in the other. He would be working on his 
own body, and hence much more to his disadvantage than if he 
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were endeavoring to compute the orbits of comets or the periods 
of the rotation of the moons of Jupiter.. No one of the sub- 
stances that I am going to mention can be used, even by the phy- 
sician, without his first obtaining a thorough knowledge of the 
constitution of his patient and of the disease he has to treat. 
Paraldehyde.—Paraldehyde is a liquid possessing a strong 
odor of ether and a burning, followed by a cooling, taste, 
something like that of peppermint. It is of about the density 
of water, but its boiling point is much higher, being 255° F. 
At 50° F. it becomes solid. On account of its strong burn- 
ing taste it ig rarely administered in a pure form, being 
generally given in an emulsion, with mucilage oralmond oil. Itis 
particularly valuable as a hypnotic, owing to the fact that it does 
not tend to weaken the heart. A teaspoonful produces sleep 
in from five to fifteen minutes, and it is especially useful in those 
forms of insomnia which are accompanied by much mental ex- 
citement, such as we sometimes witness in the insane. A single 
dose of it can be detected in the breath twenty-four hours after- 
wards. Itrarely if ever produces any gastric derangement and 
is rapidly absorbed by the stomach. In proper cases it is one of 
the most valuable of all the hypnotics, but though it has been 
ten years before the profession, it has scarcely passed beyond the 
knowledge of neurologists. 
Amylene Hydrate.—This substance is one of the alcohols, is a 
fluid, colorless, with a strong affinity for water and with an odor 
-and taste similar to that of camphor and peppermint. It readily 
' mixes with water and alcohol. The dose asa hypnotic is from 
forty-five to sixty minims, but it is not very certain in its action, 
as it frequently produces mental excitement and wakefulness in- 
stead of sleep. It is, however, comparatively safe as it has no 
marked depressing effect on the respiratory or circulatory organs. 
Methylal.—This substance, in its most obvious physical charac- 
teristics, strongly resembles paraldehyde, but it is of lower specific 
gravity and very much lower boiling point, this being only 107.6° 
¥. Methylal, when administered internally, first causes a slight 
degree of excitement, which is generally followed by sound, re- 
freshing sleep. Owing to the fact that it is rapidly eliminated 
from the lungs its effects are not very permanent, but this diffi- 
culty can be overcome by repeating the dose as often as occasion 
requires. I have very little personal experience with methylal, 
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as I have not been able to discover that it has any advantages over 
paraldehyde, while it is quite as disagreeable to the taste. It is 
said to be particularly beneficial in causing sleep in cases of de- 
lirium tremens, but I think this assertion is to be doubted. 
Hypnone.—Hypnone is a colorless liquid with a sharp taste 
and a peculiar odor. It is somewhat heavier than water. It is 
not much used in medicine and the dose has to be constantly in- 
creased in order to obtain decided effects. It must be given with 
care, for it weakens the action of the heart and depresses the 
respiratory power, acting in this respect like chloral and chloro- 
form. The dose is only two or three drops. 
Sulphonal.—Although only introduced into medical use three 
years ago, sulphonal has become widely known and employed as a 
hypnotic. It occurs in prismatic crystals possessing neither 
smell nor color and being nearly tasteless. In proper doses, it 
produces sound and refreshing sleep, but it requires from two to 
four hours to act. Sulphonal was, at first, asserted to be a per- 
fectly safe medicine. It was said to be free from exercising a 
depressing effect upon the heart and to be without deleterious in- 
fluence on the respiratory or digestive organs. Continued expe- 
rience, however, shows that its administration is not unattended 
with danger and several deaths from its use have been reported. 


~ It seems to have gotten extensively into the hands of the laity, 


many persons being in the habit of takingit on their own respon- 
sibility in order iv secure sleep. I have witnessed several cases in 
which intense cardiac weakness, stupor, and even convulsions have 
been induced by its use. In one of these cases the patient was in 


- the habit of taking several large doses in the course of the night in 


order to obtain sleep and generally with an unsuccessful result, for 
the consequences were frequently intense mental excitement, 
approaching acute mania in its intensity; twitchings of the arms 
and legs uncontrollable by the will, severe headache, dimness of 
sight and upon one occasion double vision. These symptoms did 
not pass off until late in the afternoon. He was on the verge of 
acquiring a sulphonal habit when he came under my observation. 

Sulphonal is one of those substances, the quantity of which re- 
quires to be increased from time to time in order that the de- 
sired effect may be produced and hence the danger which attends 
upon its continued administration. Moreover, like chloral—which 
substance I shall presently considcr—its effect appears to depend, 
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to a great extent, on the state of the patient’s system at the time 
itis taken, and hence a dose that may be perfectly safe and bene- 
ficial at one time may cause very unpleasant effects at another. 

It is scarcely possible to pick up a medical journal without 
finding the report of one or more cases in which sulphonal care- 
lessly given or taken has been followed by alarming consequences 
or even by death itself. One reason why it has become such a 
favorite with persons who take the responsbility of being their 
own physicians, is the fact of its comparative freedom from taste 
and odor. But this slight advantage is more than counterbal- 
anced by other qualities not so pleasant, but of much greater im- 
portance. 

Chloralamid.—Chloralamid is one of the most recent hypnot- 
ics, and, judging by our experience up to this time, one of the most 
useful. It has a slightly bitter taste, and is not readily soluble 
in water, but if is promptly dissolved in alcohol. It appears to 
have no injurious action on the heart or respiration. The sleep 
that it produces is refreshing, and not so profound but that the 
subject wakes once or twice in the course of the night for a mo- 
ment or two. Itseems to be a pure hypnotic, no other marked 
effect upon the organs of the body besides the brain having as yet 
been observed. It simply contracts the cerebral blood-vessels, 
diminishing the amount of blood circulating in the substance of 
the brain and thus producing sleep. It begins to act within 
half an hour. It isa hypnotic even in the cases of those persons 
who are the subjects of acute pain, and would, therefore, other- 

"wise pass the night in great discomfort. 

It is likewise useful when capital operations have been per- 
formed and when sleep is so necessary for the organism. In the 
cases of persons suffering from nervous prostration or insanity, 
and in whom want of sleep is the prime cause of the nervous ex- 
haustion they so frequently exhibit, chloralamid, when properly 
administered, is a remedy of inestimable value. Undoubtedly, 
however, the fact that no cases of its unpleasant results have yet 
been reported is due to the fact of its having been go short a while 
before the profession. As soon asthe people get hold of it we 
shall surely have an experience of its effects very different from 
that which we now possess. 

Urethrane.—This substance is not extensively employed in 
medicine although it has been in use since 1885. It exists in 
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colorless crystals, is odorless, and has a taste somewhat like that 
of salt-petre. It is dissolved readily in water and alcohol. It pro- 
duces a quiet natural sleep, not followed by any unpleasant results. 
It is, however, uncertain in its action and hence cannot be relied 
upon when sleep is imperatively demanded. Nevertheless, I have 
occasionally seen it succeed when sulphonal and even chloral had 
failed. 

Chloral.—Chloral was first made by Liebig, in 1832, by the ac- 
tion of chlorine on alcohol. Hence the name, consisting of the 
two first syllables of the words used to designate those substances. 
Although it has been known for over sixty years, it was only in 
1869 that Liebreich introduced it into medical use. It at once 
took a prominent place among the hypnotics, and has perhaps been 
more used and more abused than all the rest of the recently dis- 
covered sleep-producers combined. It is employed in medicine 
in the form of a hydrate. As such, it is a white crystallized sub- 
stance readily absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, and 
soluble in water or alcohol. It has a somewhat sharp taste and 
an odor slightly resembling that of chloroform. Chloral has a 
good many therapeutical applications, but itis only as a hypnotic 
that I shall here consider it. 

The sleep produced by choral is natural in almost every re- 
spect. Its first effect when taken in a sleep-producing dose is a 
slight feeling of exhilaration which is soon followed by a sensa- 
tion of bien aise, which gradually passes into somnolence. The 
duration of the sleep varies in accordance with the dose, and at 
its termination there is rarely headache or derangement of the 
digestive system. Experiments which I have performed with ref- 
erence to the hypnotic effect of chloral show that it produces a 
true cerebral anemia, and hence its power as a hypnotic. 

Although small doses of chloral can generally be taken with 
safety, a large quantity acts as a poison to the heart, paralyzing 
this organ and therefore causing death. It likewise diminishes 
the excitability of the respiratory nerve centres and causes a rapid 

and marked fall in the temperature of the body. 

Now there is one fact connected with the physiological action 
of chloral which is almost sufficient of itself to place it outside of 
the domain of therapeutics, and that is, the uncertainty, depend- 
ing upon the individual to whom it is given, as to what constitutes 
a proper dose ; and this as regards not only different persons but 
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the same person at different times. Thus a dose that at one time 
may produce sound and healthy sleep, without any ill conse-. 
quences, may, at another time, cause many serious symptoms and 
even death. 

I well remember the case of alady whom I saw, in consultation 
with a young physician, in New York, soon after chloral was intro- 
duced to the profession, and whom, as she was afflicted with in- 
somnia, I advised to take twenty-five grains of it. She took the 
dose, and, as I was informed the next day by her physician, with 
the happiest results. The wakefulness proved to be at that time 
of a temporary character, but about a year subsequently it re- 
turned, and her physician recalling to mind the good results of 
the twenty-five grains of chloral she had taken a year previously, 
repeated the dose. She at once passed into a condition of stupor 
from which she could not be aroused, and in less than two hours 
her heart had ceased to beat. I arrived at the house just in time 
to see her breathe her last. I have never given chloral since that 
day. 

Liebreich’s explanation of this uncertainty in the action of 
chloral is, that it is decomposed by the alkalinity of the blood and 
chloroform is set free. When the blood is slightly alkaline, the 
decomposition takes place slowly and sleep without unpleasant 
results follows, but when this fluid is strongly alkaline, decom- 
position ensues with great rapidity and the resulting chloroform 
poisons the heart. 

The deaths from chloral have been very numerous, most of 
them occurring in persons who have been taking it on their own 
responsibility. As there are no means of knowing the state of 
the blood as regards its degree of alkalinity, the practice of taking 
chloral to produce sleep cannot be too severely condemned ; and 
while I would not, perhaps, go so far as to say that it should 
never under any circumstances be employed in medicine, I am 
very sure that even with the utmost watchfulness and care on the 
part of the physician its use is not unattended with danger. 

There is a chloral habit and hence we havea condition known 
as chloralism. This is probably the most deplorable of all those 
vices which a desire for stimulants and sedatives, for excitement 
and oblivion, has fastened upon our civilization ; but its consider 
ation does not fall within the scope of the present discussion. 


WILLIAM A. HamwMonp 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 


‘ 
BY M. JEAN MACE, LIFE SENATOR. 


Tur recent Presidential election in the United States, decided 
by universal suffrage, and the approaching contest in France for 
the choice of a new Chamber of Deputies, also to be settled by uni- 
versal suffrage, may impart new interest to a brief account of 
the origin and present status in France of this mode of exercising 
sovereignty. 

I was an eye-witness on February 25th, 1848, of the unexpected 
proclamation, in the streets of Paris, of universal suffrage. It was 
like a river which suddenly breaks through its dikes, imprudently 
weakened by the riparian dwellers. The spectacle which France 
presented to the world on that day was that of a country deluged 
during the night by an overflow of political rights without any- 
body being prepared for the disaster. But who could have stayed 
the torrent ? All public authority had disappeared in the twink- 
ling of an eye. It was necessary to be on the spot to obtain an 
exact idea of the description of revolution in the midst of which 
we Frenchmen found ourselves in the month of February, 1848. 
The story is worth relating. 

During the July Monarchy nobody could vote unless he paid 
taxes amounting to 200 francs. But this figure once attained, 
the lucky citizen became a sort of petty sovereign, enjoying all 
the privileges pertaining to a country afflicted with a large budget 
whose dispensing was in the hands of a monarch. When studied 
closely, France is found to have been then a kind of republic—a 
republic of citizens paying 200 francs to the tax-gatherer, whose 
very humble servant was Louis Philippe, whatever his title may 
have been. ‘‘ The legal country, ” as Guizot styled this political 
close corporation, was made up-ef about from two to three mil- 
lion voters ; and Guizot was the man of their heart whom they 
kept in power for seven years. 
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The “outs,” who were eager to have their turn in power, 
despairing of weakening Guizot’s solid majority, thought that if 
they could enlarge the electorate they would have him on the hip. 
So they proposed to increase the number of voters by lowering the 
tax requirement to 150 francs and by enfranchising professional 
men, doctors, lawyers, professors, civil engineers, and all persons 
holding diplomas, who were declared to possess the necessary 
capacity for casting an intelligent vote. This was very far from 
universal suffrage. But it was nevertheless obstinately opposed 
by Guizot and his friends, who did not relish the idea of admit-. 
ting to their charmed circle a lot of new-comers who would dimin- 
ish by just so much their portion in the division of the spoils. 
This obstinacy of the ‘‘short-sighted conservatives ”—a party cry 
which had immediate success—exasperated their opponents, who 
went from city to city, delivering fiery speeches at innumerable 
banquets. But these reformers, as greedy and selfish as those 
whom they combated, did not perceive that their words reached 
other ears than those at the banquet tables, and that the true 
country which embraced everybody was beginning to take part in 
- the discussion. 

At this same moment, as though arranged on purpose by the 
enemies of the ruling powers, rumors began to be noised about 
of scandals in high places, which were, of course, on every occa- 
sign, condemned by public opinion. In a word, one fine day, 
apropos of one of these banquets which Louis Philippe, weary of 
being vilified regularly at dessert, had prohibited, an outbreak 
occurred in the streets of Paris, and the King’s government 
being attacked, at first only by a handful of malcontents, went 
to pieces suddenly under the weight of general indifference and 
dissatisfaction. Nobody overturned it, but everybody let it 
fall. While people, led by curiosity, were rushing from one 
quarter of the city to the other to ascertain what the con- 
dition of the combat actually was, the report began to cir- 
culate that the soldiers refused to fire on their fellow- 
citizens; that Louis Philippe had run awayin a cab, and that 
there was no longer any king, ministers, government—or any- 
thing. The crowd surged into the hall where sat the repre- 
sentatives of ‘ the legal country,” swept them out as if they were 
so much straw, and then proclaimed the Republic, universal. 
suffrage and a provisional government made up from those who 
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happened to be present. All this was done at once, and there 
was nothing left for France but to make the most of the situa- 
tion. She finally extricated herself from the difficulty, as every- 
body now knows, by choosing a master. 

The year had not ended when the seven millions of votes given 
on December 10th to a Bonaparte, showed too clearly and too late 
the tendencies of universal suffrage. There was no mistaking the 
meaning; it was not a President of the Republic, but an Emperor, 
whom universal suffrage had chosen. ‘A chief, a chief! We 
want a chief!” This cry of the election agents of the Prince- 
President, as he was soon to be called, is still ringing in my ears. 
The Republicans protested in vain ; nobody listened to them. It 
was a refrain of the same sort that the supporters of Boulanger 
shouted through the streets of Paris and through the Depart- 
ments during the critical hour of his popularity : 


“Tt is Boulange, lange, lange, 
It is Boulange that we want.” 


Who can ever tell how near Boulanger came to making his 
coup d'état, universal suffrage standing ready to put him in power 
—the common people and the upper classes uniting for this pur- 
pose, it is to be noted, just as they did on December 2nd, 1851 ? 

How can we reconcile this persistent “need of a man,” a 
longing so decidedly anti-republican, which showed itself again, 
after the terrible lesson of 1870, as full of life and as obstinate as 
in 1851—how can we reconcile it, I ask, with the instinctive hor- 
ror of monarchy which universal suffrage accentuates more and 
more every time it is called upon to express an opinion on 
the subject? It is both anti-monarchical and un-republican | 
at one and thesametime. And yet our French Republic of to-. 
day appears so solid, on account of the stand taken by universal 
suffrage, that the partisans of Monarchy have finally disbanded 
and are now debating whether or no to accept the Republic. 
This is an appparent anomaly which, however, is easily ex- 
plained. 

French society of to-day dates from the Revolution of 
1789. It replaced, as every body knows, the old regime. Now 
the Revolution put an end to three features of the old 
regime,—its three fundamental principles. It killed Monarchy 
by proclaiming national sovereignty. It killed the nobility by 
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proclaiming the abolition of privileges. It killed the spiritual 
domination of the clergy by proclaiming the enfranchisement 
of conscience and of reason. These three principles died to- 
gether, but as social institutions never yield without a long and 
determined struggle for life, we are still witnessing to-day the 
moribund efforts of the old regime. 

It was only natural that the Republic, especially the Republic 
of universal suffrage, should succeed this complete falling to 
pieces of the old regime. National sovereignty and the Republic 
are the same thing. Equality in the sovereignty isa sine qua non 
in a nation where all men are declared to be equal. Prepared or 
unprepared for such a change, the people of the Revolution found 
themselves forced to accept the Republic for all time, even when 
it should be discovered, during moments of weakness, to be a 
rather heavy burden to bear. 

Our Third Republic is in reality simply the revival of the 
First Republic, twice overthrown by the two Napoleons with the 
acclamations, alas! of the French people. It is painful to me 
to have to make such a confession, especially to foreign readers. 
But why shut one’s eyes to so evident a fact ? One must be just, 
however, at the same time. How could it have been otherwise ? 
How could a people, trained for centuries to passive obedience, 
be made ready at a moment’s notice for the republican form of 
government, and how could universal suffrage be other than a 
dangerous instrument in their hands?» A republic of universal 
suffrage requires, in order to prosper, that the nation be com- 
posed of real citizens, men who look upon public affairs as their 
own affairs, who understand them, guard them each on his own 
account, and who believe in the solidarity of citizenship: one 
_ for all, all for one. This is, I admit, an ideal polity. But if its 
complete realization be a chimera, there is an absolute necessity 
that this ideal be realized up to « certain point, if civil govern- 
ment is to succeed in a democracy. It exists in a state of suffer- 
ance or falls into entire disuse according as the surrounding con- 
ditions are more or less favorable to its development. Whes you 
see the ignorant and indifferent shirk their duty to the common- 
wealth you may always lay the blame on the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

But—and this is the true explanation of this situation in 
France—neither during the Boulanger episode, nor on the 18th 
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Brumaire, nor on December 2nd, 1851, did these ignorant and in- 
different citizens have the slightest idea of yielding up the benefits 
bestowed by the Revolution, which are much more precious in 
their eyes than is the Republic. So when, feeling unequal to the 
task of governing themselves, they have had recourse to a master, 
they have always been very careful not to seek him among 
the followers of the old regime. Their man could not be 
and never has been other than a representative of the Revolution. 
Monarchy is a word that sounds badly to their ears. To them it 
means a body of privileged nobles and domineering priests. Its 
partisans may give out that they accept the Republic. But this 
is not enough ; they must lift their hats to the Revolution if they 
hope to get into the good graces of universal suffrage. Czsarism, 
Revolutionary Ceesarism, is the demon ever ready to pounce on 
the France of universal suffrage. But the future pretender, 
if one is in store for us, is still in the background whence sud- 
denly issued his predecessor a few years ago. Like Boulanger he 
will be pushed rapidly to the front by personal ambition and by a 
combination of circumstances that cannot be predicted. He 
has yet no party behind him, because he has not made himself 
known. No, lammistaken. Hehas a party, a powerful party, 
even now ready to aid him when he appears on the scene, each 
prepared to help and be benefited by the other. A word about 
this party. 

Let us examine carefully the evolution which Rome is forcing 
at this moment on the French clergy. Hidden behind the pre- 
tended accepting of the Third Republic, by which nobody 
is duped—the Pope is too shrewd to have expected that 
it would be otherwise—stands a grave fact, much graver than 
it appears at first sight, viz., the official abandonment 
by the Church of the monarchical party with which it has 
lived on the best of terms ever since 1870. This sudden and per- 
emptory order of Leo XIII. to the faithful to break with that 
party is a very bitter pill for our bishops, who have had recourse 
so often to the long purses of the nobility, and for our priests 
who have always had their place at table in the chateaux of 
the aristocracy. They do not obey without grumbling, though 
they do bow to this formal injunction, coming as it does 
from the head of the Church who has evidently fully de- 
cided on the course he means to pursue. Leo XIIL, like a 
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careful pilot, has thrown overboard the cumbersome cargo of 
French monarchy and is now free to steer his ecclesiastical bark 
where he will. He has boldly determined to abandon to their 
unfortunate fate old allies whom he has at last found more com- 
promising than useful. And this brings us to the core of this 
subject of the history of universal suffrage in France. 

Of the three dethroned powers of the old regime, the 
clergy is the only one which still exercises any political influence ; 
and it owes this influence to universal suffrage. Under Louis 
Philippe, as I very well remember, the political réle of the clergy 
_ was almost null. ‘There was this one good thing about his two- 
hundred-frane citizens,—the Church had a very slight hold on 
the as far as political matters were concerned. They were gen- 
crally too Voltairian and too independent to receive ballots from 
tne hands of their priests. But the accident of February 24th, 
1848—the flood of voters which it spread over France—suddenly 
transformed this ecclesiastical army into a vast political machine, 
acting alike simultaneously throughout the whole country. The 
Church, which a moment before played so small a part in the 
plans of the politicians, became in a day a mighty engine with 
which everybody had to count. The friends of General Cavaignac, 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency during the Second 
Republic, hoped to bring the clergy over to their side by sending 
a French fleet to the aid of the Pope who had been chased from 
his dominions by hisindignant subjects. This action led later to 
the French occupation of Rome, a ball and chain which France 
had to drag about with her during the Second Empire. It ap- 
pears that Louis Napoleon promised more than Cavaignac, or at 
least that the Church expected more from him; for, a week 
before the election, the clergy, who were up to that time laboring 
in the interest of the General, suddenly received orders to change 
front. I was an eye-witness to this fact in our eastern Depart- 
ments. And, indeed, these ecclesiastics were richly rewarded 
by him for this valuable support ; for, as long as Napoleon sat on 
the throne, they were masters and did as they liked. 

When, in 1870, the Empire fell, the clergy threw themselves, 
body and soul into the reactionary struggle of the monarchist 
against the establishment of the Third Republic. Unfortunately 
for these pious politicians they found themselves in compromis- 
ing company, and laid themselves open to attack. Universal suf- 
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frage, which, during the eighteen years of Louis Napoleon, had 
submissively accepted their rule, now rebelled when the country 
seemed threatened with a ‘‘ government of priests,” as Gambetta 
called it, and so they failed in their bold attempt to secure again 
the upper hand. 

The persistent clergy were offered another chance to regain 
their lost power when the country went almost mad over Boulan- 
ger. The Church quickly resumed its old post, as in 1848, be- 
hind the popular idol. Supported by Rochefort, Laguerre and 
Naquet, General Boulanger was an excellent screen for conceal- 
ing the ecclesiastical wire-pullers, and if he had carried the day 
he would have found himself a more complete prisoner of the 
Church than was Napoleon III., because he would not have had 
the glory of a great name to give him personal prestige. Fate 
happily decided that this should not be. But the same thing 
will happen again when another Cesar appears in the field, and 
the game will be played all the more easily this time because the 
tie is now broken which bound together church and monarchy. 

Thus have things gone in our country since public affairs were 
‘placed in the hands of universal suffrage. Will they continue to 
go onin this way? ‘This is a very difficult question to answer, 
complicated as it is by discordant elements. The French people, 
taken as a whole, are not yet republican. The nation is forced to 
accept the Republic ; it is forced to do so by the Revolution which 
it will not abandon at any price. Universal suffrage was a dan- 
ger to the country from the very first, and is so still. But no- 
body dares attempt to remove the evil because it is the final and 
natural outcome of the Revolution which is inviolable. It would 
be difficult to find a country ina more illogical situation. But, 
in spite of this predicament, France advances with a light step in 
the path of human progress. Its people live peacefully and grow 
richer day by day, toiling on impassively while forms of govern- 
ment succeed one another, causing only a ripple on the surface. 
It enjoys the passing hour, and has confidence in the future with- 
out, however, being able to heal the sore in its side. 

Is there a more difficult problem to solve than that of the life 
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I.--JAPAN, 


THE interest in the World’s Columbian Exposition which 
foreign nations have so generally shown is cordially shared in 
Japan. Other countries have more extensive commercial rela- 
tions with the United States, and all European nations are more 
closely identified with the historical event which the Exposition 
is designed to commemorate, but none, I may venture to say, will 
join more heartily than Japan in the endeavor to make the 
undertaking a success. 

The importance of the Exposition itself and the magnificent 
scale upon which it has heen planned, would naturally excite 
feelings of this kind, but, apart from this, there is another senti- 
ment involved which causes the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese people to look with especial friendliness upon such an 
enterprise when inaugurated by the United States. 

From one point of view international Expositions may be re- 
garded as a growth of modern civilization, designed, in part at 
least, to bring the nations of the earth into closer communion 
with each other. Their purely utilitarian uses may overshadow 
this fundamental purpose, but the fact remains that the promo- 
tion of commercial intercourse and the enhancement of mercan- 
tile profits are not their only, or their most important, object. 

To the Japanese people, in their present condition, this is the 
view which naturally suggests itself first. We think that the en- 
largement of old, and the opening of new channels of trade are to 
be desired, but we deem it even more desirable that the world 
should gain a more accurate and comprehensive knowledge of our 
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_ country, its history, its progress, and its aspirations. Any occa- 
sion, therefore, which will bring Japan into closer touch with 
other nations is welcome to us, and most of all so when the oppor- 
tunity is offered by a country whose government and people have 
always displayed a sincere and kindly interest in our welfare. 

Japan is by no means a novice as regards international Ex- 
positions. We have participated—I think I may say with credit 
—in every important Exposition which has been held during the 
past twenty years. We have had, besides, several Expositions of 
our own, national, it is true, and therefore limited in scope, but 
not devoid of notably beneficial results. Japan will consequently 
participate in the Columbian Exposition with an accurate know- 
ledge of the advantages which should accrue to her people from 
this opportunity to show to the world their true condition, social 
and political, as well as the manner in which they are maintain- 
ing the reputation they have gained in certain branches of art and 
industry. 

As I have already intimated, apart from any benefit to them- 
selves, my countrymen will take peculiar pleasure in adding, 
however little it may be, to the success of an enterprise in which 
the United States is so deeply interested. It might perhaps be 
out of place for me to dwell too minutely upon this branch of 
the subject, but I violate no confidence when I speak of the 
appreciation which Japan entertains for the friendship uniformly 
shown to her by the United States. The notable manifestations 
of that friendship are a part of current history ; they have created 
in the minds of the Japanese people a feeling of confidence and 
esteem which will gladly find expression on every suitable occa- 
sion. 

The unique experience through which Japan has passed 
during the past thirty years is known to all. But the trials to 
which she has been subjected, and the obstacles she has had to 
overcome in the path of progress she has chosen for herself, are 
not so generally understood or appreciated. Casual observers are 
inclined to regard the picturesque rather than the practical side 
of her history. 

The experience of a nation suddenly emerging from the isola- 
tion of centuries into the noonday glare of the nineteenth century 
undoubtedly presents picturesque features. ‘To a people so situ- 
ated, however, ambitious and self-respecting, not ashamed of 
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their ancient civilization, but eager to secure the benefits of 
modern progress, and, above all, determined to maintain their 
national prestige, the situation is one of stern reality. They 
cannot live in the past, and, if they have a high ideal, they must 
perform in decades what it has taken other nations centuries to 
accomplish. 

Such was the task which the circumstances of her situation 
forced upon Japan, and it may be said without boastfulness that 
she has thus far attained a measure of successin its performance 
of which she has no reason to be ashamed. Her path has not al- 
ways been an easy or a pleasant one, but she has been fortunate in 
many things, in none more so than in the friendship of her 
powerful neighbor, the United States, who was the first to bring 
her into intimate intercourse with other nations, and who has 
never been unmindful of her aspirations or heedless of her rights. 

The manner in which the Japanese Government and people 
manifested their desire to participate in the Columbian Exposition 
affords a practical illustration of the sentiment of gratitude 
which the considerate policy of the United States has aroused. 
The question was first brought into public notice in March, 1890. 
The Imperial Diet was then holding its first session, the initial 
essay of the Empire in parliamentary government. There had 
been friction between the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, as was but natural at the outset of a change of such 
momentous importance. 

The Diet’s powers as regards the National Budget are consider- 
able, and there had been a determined effort to curtail the public 
expenditures. Under the circumstances, no suggestion was less 
likely to meet with approval than the proposal to expend a large 
sum of money in an entirely new direction. Yet it was while 
these conditions prevailed that the Diet voluntarily proposed to 
the Cabinet that provision should be made for Japan’s participa- 
tion in the Columbian Exposition. The proposal was accom- 
panied by an intimation that the Diet was prepared to immediately 
appropriate whatever sam might be necessary for the purpose. 

The proposal was cordially welcomed by the executive branch 
of the Government, for it was evident that whatever differences 
of opinion there might be concerning questions of domestic 
policy, all parties were agreed upon this subject. Nor can there 
be any doubt as regards the specific ground upon which this una- 
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nimity of opinion rested. Every Japanese, whether in public or 
private station, naturally desired that Japan should be worthily 
represented at the World’s Fair. But sentiments of self-respect 
and self-interest apart, there was an evident consensus of opinion 
that this was a suitable opportunity for the manifestation of the 
high estimation in which Japan holds her relations with the United 
States. This was the sentiment expressed by the Ministry, by 
the Diet, and in the public press. 

When the proposal was made, in March, 1890, to appropriate 
the amount necessary to defray the expenses of participating in 
the Exposition, the official invitation of the United States had 
just been received, and there was not time, before the adjourn- 
ment of the Diet, to submit an estimate of the amount which 
would be required. At the beginning of the next session, how- 
ever, in November of the same year, a supplementary budget pro- 
viding for the expenditure of six hundred and thirty thousand 
yen, or about half a million dollars, was submitted to the Diet, 
and was passed by both Houses by a practically unanimous vote. 

On the 5th of June, 1891, His Majesty the Emperor appointed 
a commission to take charge of the preparations for Japan’s ex- 
hibit in the Exposition. It consisted of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and five Commissioners, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce being designated to act ex-officio as President, and the 
other members being gentlemén whose technical knowledge and 
previous experience fit them for the intelligent discharge of the 
duties intrusted to the Commission. 

By the Imperial decree constituting the Commission an Ad- 
visory Council was appointed to assist in preparing the exhibit. 
In all previous international Expositions the Government has re- 
tained exclusive control. ‘Ihe appointment of this Council, which 
includes among its members a number of manufacturers and mer- 
chants, may therefore be regarded as an important departure, 
especially significant in its recognition of the extent of the popu- 
Jar interest in Japan regarding the Exposition. 

In adopting a general plan of action the Jommission resolved 
that the exhibit of Japan, while comprehensive, should be a thor- 

“oughly accurate and typical representation of the arts, manufac- 
tures, industries, and commerce of the Empire. There is a na- 
tural tendency in such enterprises to make the best possible show- 
ing, especially as regards industrial and commercial exhibits—to 
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exhibit goods a little superior in quality. and to affix prices a lit- 
tle lower in amount than the exact market average. The Com- 
mission accordingly notified intending exhibitors that they did not 
wish the exhibits in these classes to be different in any respect 
from similar articles designed only for domestic use. On the 
contrary, they desired that the industrial and commercial portion 
of Japan’s exhibit should be nothing more than a truthful reflex 
of the conditions prevailing in Japan. 

The Commission naturally advised a different course in rela- 
tion to the products of artistic skill. Here the object is to 
show the best that can be produced, and, on that account, ex- 
hibitors were informed that no effort should be spared to prove 
that Japanese artists retain the reputation they have earned in 
certain branches of art. 

As preparations for the Exposition progressed, it became ap- 
parent that the labors of the Commission would be facilitated 
by the systematic concentration of the work in different parts of 
the Empire. Local commissions were accordingly appointed in 
each prefecture, consisting of the governor, local officials, mer- 
chants and manufacturers. These commissions were directed to 
deal with all matters relating to exhibits from their several dis- 
tricts, and to report all essential details to the central Com- 
mission. 

Notification was also given of the assistance which the 
Government intends to extend to exhibitors, which includes 
freight and insurance upon exhibits from the point of shipment 
to Chicago and return ; expenses incurred for storage and insur- 
ance in the United States prior to the opening of the Exposition ; 
insurance during the Exposition, and incidental expenses, such 
as the cost of shelves, showcases, etc. It is safe to assume that 
no country has undertaken to do more in this respect than 
Japan. 

When the task of preparing for the Exposition was commenced 
it was roughly estimated that the weight of the exhibits would 
amount to one thousand tons, which would have been nearly 
three times that of the Japanese exhibits sent to Philadelphia in 
1876, and to Paris in 1839. But when the catalogues of proposed 
exhibits were received from the local commissions it was found that 
they would exceed seven thousand tons weight. ‘I'he spaceallotted 
to Japan in the Exposition and the sum appropriated for expenses 
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were obviously inadequate for an exhibit of this size, and it be- 
came necessary to curtail it in some way. By a system of strict 
examination, and by the choice of only the best and the most 
characteristic specimens, the Commission finally succeeded in 
reducing the weight of the exhibits to about seventeen hundred 
and fifty tons. : 

Towards the end of 1891 the Imperial Government sent Com- 
missioner Tejima to the United States for the purpose of making 
arrangements with the Exposition management in regard to the 
space to be set apart for Japan in the grounds and buildings. As 
a result of the agreement arrived at the following allotments of 
space were made to Japan: 

On Wooded Island, in Jackson Park, 40,000 square feet for the 
exhibition of historical architecture ; in the Building of Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts, 40,000 square feet; in the Building of 
Agriculture, 3,500 square feet; in the Palace of Fine Arts, 2,850 
square feet; in the Horticultural Building, 4,000 square feet ; in 
the Building of Forestry, 950 square feet; in the Building of 
Mines and Mining, 1,800 square feet ; in the Building of Fish and 
Fisheries, 1,400 square feet; in the Midway Plaisance, 50,000 
square feet for a bazaar, and 4,000 square feet for a tea house. 

The buildings on Wooded Island are unique in design and 
construction. ‘They are intended to illustrate three different 
epochs of Japanese architecture, and will be known as the Ho-dden, 
or ‘Phoenix Palace.” They will consist of three separate build- 
ings, connected by wide corridors, and so arranged as to possess 
an air of general architectural unity. The left wing is in the 
style of the Ashikaga period (about A. D. 1400). The right wing 
ig modelled upon the architecture in vogue during the most pros- 
perous period of the Fujiwara supremacy (about A. D. 1200), 
while the main hall follows in design the architecture most com- 
mon at the time when the Tokugawa family had reached the 
height of its power (about A. D. 1700). 

The general ground plan of the buildings is similar to that of 
one of the most famous historical temples in Japan, the Hd-ddo 
(Phenix Temple) built in the village of Uji eight hundred and 
forty-two yearsago. An effort will be made to have these build- 
ings conform in every detail of construction and ornamentation 
to their historical models. The interior decoration has been 
undertaken by the Tokio Art School, and the furniture and works 
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of art in each building will be selected by the authorities of the 
Imperial Museum, and will be typical of the different piody: to 
which the buildings, respectively, belong. 

It is also proposed to lay out the grounds about the Hd-dden 
upon the model of the gardens of the castles of the Daimios, the 
former territorial nobles of Japan... For this purpose gardeners 
have been brought from Japan, and have already begun work. 
Japanese trees and shrubs will be imported, and it is hoped that 
when the garden is completed it will be a fair sample of the land- 
scape gardening which has been so much admired by visitors to 
Japan. 

The H6-dden has been presented to the city of Chicago, and 
will pass under its control at the close of the Exposition. 

The principal exhibits of Japan at the Exposition will be silk, 
silk fabrics, lacquer, porcelain, bronze, wood carvings, bamboo 
work, articles made of leather, tea, rice, fish, mineral products, 
and educational apparatus. 

The articles which in Japan it is usual to include under ihe 
designation of ‘fine arts” differ in some respects from the 
category recognized in the West. The exhibits under that head 
in the Exposition will, of course, conform to the classification 
adopted in Japan. They will include gold lacquer, cloisonné, 
bronzes, paintings, carvings, embroidery, and that kind of paint- 
ing upon silk and velvet peculiar to Japan, and known as 
«“Yuzen.” Inspectors have been appointed in the office of the 
Commission at Tokio, whose duty it is to closely examine every 
article offered for exhibition under this classification, and to 
accept only the best and most truly reprasantange specimens of 
Japanese art. 

The Commission has devoted much time and study {o the 
arrangement and ornamentation of the Japanese sections in the 
Exposition. They desire to reproduce, as nearly as is possible, 
the appearance of Japanese environ ment for the Japanese exhibits. 
For example, just at the entrance to the Japanese section in the 
Building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, a gate will be erected 
such as is found before all Japanese buildings of any pretension. 
‘This gate with its graceful curved roof, supported by fonr pillars, 
and with the watchmen’s lodges at either side, will be an interest- 
ing example of one of the most characteristic types in Japanese 
architecture. Other gates of simpler design will be placed at the 
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side of the section. The walis of the Japanese section in the. 
Fine Arts Building will also be constructed and ornamented in a 
distinctively Japanese style. 

A large Japanese building will be erected in the Exposition 
grounds near Wooded Island by the Tea Merchants’ Guild of 
Japan. The enterprise is a private one, but its promoters do 
not expect to derive any profit from it. Their object is to 
familiarize the American public with the best varieties of Japanese 
tea, and with Japanese methods of preparingit. Several rooms 
in the building will be especially constructed for the cha-no-yu, 
an ancient tea drinking ceremonial which once ranked as a cult 
in Japan. 

The Japanese bazaar is also a private enterprise, a number of 
Japanese merchants and manufacturers having formed an associa- 
tion and obtained permission to establish a bazaar in the Exposi- 
tion grounds. ‘The shops will be built in the Japanese fashion, 
and an extensive variety of Japanese goods will be offered for sale. 
The preparations for this enterprise have been made upon a scale 
which warrants the belief that the display will be very attractive. 

When it became known that a women’s section had been 
established in the Exposition a number of Japanese ladies com- 
bined to prepare exhibits illustrative of the condition and avo- 
cations of Japanese women. ‘Their Majesties the Empress and 
the Empress Dowager displayed warm interest in the under- 
taking, and contributed generously to its successful prosecution. 

The Association appointed a committee. of nineteen to have 
charge of the work of preparation, which has been carried on 
industriously and systematically. The space allotted to the 
Japanese section in the Women’s Building at Chicago is neces- 
sarily limited, so that the committee has been obliged to exercise 
the greatest care in choosing specimens of the arts and handi- 
crafts in which Japanese women engage. These include paint- 
ing, engraving, lace-making, embroidery, the manufacture of 
porcelain, cloisonné, lacquer, textile fabrics, and the preparation 
of raw silk. There will be several exhibits from the silk manu- 
factory in the Aoyama Palace, which is under the patronage of 
Her Majesty the Empress Dowager, and which is conducted en- 
tirely by women. 

It is the purpose of the Ladies’Association to reproduce within 
the space at their disposal three fac-similes of the rooms occupied 
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by noble Japanese ladies in feudal times. All the furniture and 
fittings will be in keeping, the former having been loaned by 
ladies belonging to families in which the articles to be loaned 
have been kept as heirlooms, 

With a view to explaining the social and economic status: of 
Japanese women, a book and a statistical pamphlet will be pub- 
lished in the English language, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Association. The pamphlet will give, in tabulated form, the 
statistics of female education and employment, and of philan- 
thropic and charitable enterprises under female supervision. The 
book will be, as far as possible, a complete review of the position 
held by women in Japan, their domestic and public status, their 
religious and educational training, their lives as daughters, wives, 
and mothers, and their employment in the various arts and 
industries. 

It should be added that the work of the Ladies’ Association is 
independent of Government control, and has been inaugurated, 
and is being carried on, entirely by themselves. 

The foregoing is a necessarily incomplete review of the share 
which Japan intends to take in the World’s C:lumbian Exposi- 
tion. Other matters of interest might be mentioned, if the space 
at command permitted, but I trust I have said enough to show 
the deep interest which my Government and my countrymen take 
in the subject, and their determination to make their part of the 
Exposition a credit to themselves and a tribute worthy of the re- 
gard which they entertain for the United States. That they 
anticipate the happiest results from their efforts in this- direction 
may be taken as a matter of course. ‘They know that they may 
reasonably hope to show the world that Japan is a country of 
rich and varied resources, whose people have not lost their love of 
beauty or their skill in reproducing it in manifold artistic forms : 
and whose soil and mines and waters produce an abundance of 
staples for the creation and continuance of a prosperous 
commerce. But, above all, they hope that what they will 
do on this occasion will bring them into closer contact with intel- 
ligent, thinking people, and will prove that Japan is a country 
worthy of full fellowship in the family of nations, no longer de- 
serving to labor under the incubus which circumstances forced 
upon her. 

Without challenging the rightfulness of the restrictions which 
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were imposed upon them when their first treaties were made, the 
Japanese people feel that the necessity for those restrictions has 
entirely passed away. The burden which still remains may seem 
light to others ; to them it is an ever-present reminder of the 
fact that all they have accomplished is incomplete so long as this 
unnecessary, incumbering vestige of the pastremains. Therefore, 
itis just that they welcome the Columbian Exposition as one 
means of proving that they have attained a position worthy of 
the respect and confidence of other nations. 
Gozo TATENO. 


Ii.—ITALY. 


ALTHOUGH the political events of the past year have brought 
Italy prominently to the attention of our people, it does not seem 
to be generally known that our commercial relations with her 
are more important than with any other European nation except 
Great Britain, Germany and France. 

That these relations are not still more extensive, is toa great ex- 
tent our own fault. for the Italians not only believe that whatever 
comes from America is the best that can be produced, but they are 
perfectly willing to pay us our prices for many of our manufac- 
tures that now only reach them through other nations at such 
an increased cost as to almost prohibit their purchase. On the 
other hand they thoroughly appreciate the fact that our market 
is the largest and best in the world, and they are anxious to seize 
every opportunity to increase their sales to us. 

It is therefore very pertinent to ask : Whatare the possibilities 
in the way of an exhibit from Italy at the coming Exposition at 
Chicago, and what will she send us to illustrate her resources ? 

Italy can divide with Spain the glory of having furnished the 
central figure in whose honor the Exposition is to be held. The 
latter provided Columbus with the means for the voyage of dis- 
covery, but Italy was the land of his birth, the home of his boyhood 
and youth, and inspired him with that spirit of adventure which 
resulted in the discovery of America. No details can be sent 
of the place of his birth, but elaborate descriptions and photo- 
graphs of the house in Genoa in which he passed his boyhood and 
youth have long since been sent to the managers of the Exposi- 


tion. 
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Upon the first announcement of the intended celebration the 
Italians entered most heartily into the spirit of the project and 
extensive arrangements were made for the preparation of suitable 
exhibits. But, as a good proportion of those intending to ex- 
hibit cannot do so, owing to the very limited space allotted to 
Italy, especially in the Fine Arts Department, their ardor has been 
somewhat dampened. There is no doubt, however, that the small 
space allotted will be fully and worthily occupied. 

The Commissioners who visited Italy last winter were cordially 
received. ‘They were granted interviews with the King and 
Queen, and also with the Pope. The Queen partially promised 
to loan her collection of old laces, which is said to be the finest in 
the world, and the Pope promised to send a collection from the 
treasures of the Vatican, to show the interest he took in the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. ‘I'he Commissioners were also present 
at several meetings of the most prominent artists of Rome and 
Florence, and visited the chief manufacturing centres, receiving 
everywhere assurances of cordial support. 

The Government has shown a disposition to codperate in 
every possible way to assist exhibitors. Under its direction a 
central committee has been formed in Rome, with Monteverde, 
the eminent sculptor, as President, and with auxiliaries in all 
the chief cities of the kingdom to superintend the collection and 
forwarding of exhibits. A government transport will convey to 
New York, free of charge, everything intended for the Exposi- 
tion. No money, however, had been appropriated to pay the 
- expenses of exhibitors when I left Rome, in August, but the sub- 
ject was then under favorable consideration. 

If those remains of Roman magnificence that attract hundreds 
of thousands of visitors from every quarter of the world could be 
bodily transported to the exhibition grounds, or could be faithfully 
reproduced there in perishable plaster; if we could select from 
Italy’s stores of sculpture and paintings and from her museums of 
art as we would like, there would be at Chicago such a collection 
of both ancient and modern works of art as the world has never 
seen. But it is highly improbable that even a small repre- 
sentation of Italy’s ancient remains will be attempted, or that 
she will intrust to the dangers of an ocean voyage many of her 
gems of art. For we must not forget that these are among her 
chief resources, and that to see them visitors from other lands 
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spend in Italy upwards of one hundred millions of dollars every 
year. We may look, however, to her artists of to-day for a 
representation of which any nation might well be proud. 

I do not know whether our American artists living in Italy 
will send their works to the Italian section or not, but if they 
should, the city of Rome alone could furnish an exhibition of 
sculpture that neither Italy nor the United States would be 
ashamed to compare with the collection of any other nation. If 
Simmons could send a reproduction of his masterpiece, the 
soldiers’ monument at Portland, Me., or those graceful ideals in 
marble, ‘‘ Penelope,” ‘the Mother of Moses,” or ‘the Young 
Medusa ”; if Ezekiel could send his magnificent bronze statue of 
Columbus that is now being castfor Furber’s Columbian Building 
at Chicago, or some of his wonderful portraits in marble ; if 
Greenough, who has long been so favorably known in the United 
States, could send some of his favorite works in bronze ; if Story, 
the elder, could send some of his well-known works, for which 
he has gained so great a reputation ; ifStory, the younger, could 
send some of the exquisite bas-reliefs that he has recently finished ; 
if we could havea worthy representation of the works of Harnish, 
who made the Calhoun monument for Charleston, 8. C., or of 
Miss Varney and Miss Hosmer, who are excelled by no other 
women as sculptors—all of these would worthily supplant the 
productions of those well-known Roman sculptors who are ex- 
pected to contribute examples of their work. I must not, how- 
ever, omit to mention Vedder, or Hazeltine, or Coleman, who 
maintain with honor the reputation of America, and whose 
pictures draw throngs of our travelling citizens to their 
studios. 

Italy is essentially an agricultural country, nearly seventy per 
cent. of her population being directly engaged in agriculture. 
She is not only practically independent of the rest of the world 
for her food supply, but her exports are chiefly the product of 
her soil. These also would, therefore, naturally constitute a rep- 
resentation of her chief resources. Her crops of wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, oats, and rice are of excellent quality and generally 
sufficient for her wants, while the olive ofl from Lucca is equal to 
any the world can produce. Wine is abundantly produced in every 
section, and when well prepared is of excellent quality. In former 
years, before the disastrous rupture of Italy’s reciprocity treaty 
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with France, a large part of her wines found their way to this 
country among the best brands of Bordeaux clarets. 

She also produces chestnuts, which, with corn and macaroni, 
are the chief articles of food consumed by the people; hemp, from 
Bologna, of such fineness and lustre as almost to resemble silk ; 
cocoons and raw silk, which the patient and industrious peasants 
are so well fitted to raise; flax of excellent quality, which is 
chiefly spun and woven at home for domestic purposes—for in 
Italy linen is universally used instead of cotton, and the farmers’ 
wives could display stocks of snowy linen that would excite the 
envy of any American woman. 

Italy exports very largely of oranges and lemons, sulphur, and 
argol, or crude cream of tartar,—and the bulk of all these is taken 
by the United States. Wealsotake largely of her cheese, candied 
citrons, essences, glycerine, gloves and soap, almonds, filberts, 
pistachio nuts, hazelnuts and walnuts. Her orchards produce 
apples, pears, figs, peaches, apricots, nectarines, olives and 
pomegranates. Potatoes and vegetables of every description are 
universally grown, and in the South the sugar cane and cotton 
plant flourish. There are also mines of zinc, lead, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, quicksilver, antimony, alum and coal. 

In 1891 nearly 120,000 tons of iron ore were shipped to the 
United States from the single port of Leghorn. The zinc ore is 
shipped chiefly to Belgium, whence much of it finds its way to the 
United States as the best Belgian zinc. The marble quarries of 
Carrara have been famous from the earliest times and still pro- 
duce the finest statuary marble to be found in the world. AtSan 
Valentino, near Ancona, there are mines of bitumen which is 
said to be stronger and more durable than the best Trinidad 
asphalt. At Cagliari, in Sardinia, there are salt-works which 
have a capacity of about one thousand tons a day. 

But it by no means follows that the exhibits from Italy will 
be confined to sculpture, paintings and the products of the soil. 
The bulk of her manufactures, it is true, are household industries 
which never appear prominently to the outside observer. She 
has her manufactories of cotton, woollen and linen goods, besides 
iron foundries and ship-yards where there have been built and 
armed the largest vessels of war in existence It is, however, in 
the department of artistic manufactures that we may expect a 
most interesting exhibit. 
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Salviati of Venice will establish in the Exposition Buildings a 
branch of his celebrated manufactory of Venetian glass-ware and 
mosaics, and other well-known manufacturers will contribute ex- 
amples of their best produets. We shall thus have at Chicago, 
without doubt, a much finer collection of art examples in that 
wonderful Venetian glass, which the rest of the world has hereto- 
' fore failed to imitate, than can be found even in Venice itself— 
mirrors, chandeliers, table services, and designs for every conceiv- 
able purpose of ornament, in variety and richnessalmost to dazzle 
the imagination—and mosaics, not small articles of jewelry, but 
large, elaborate, and elegant pictures. Itis not at all improb- 
able that, if sufficient encouragement be given, one or more of 
these manufacturers may permanently establish themselves in the 
United States, and thus another new branch of industry be added 
to our list. 

There will also be Florentine mosaics from Florence. One 
who has formed his conceptions of these mosaics from the small 
articles that occasionally find their way to our country can have 
no idea of the elaborate designs which can be wrought by the 
skilful Florentine artists from the hard pebbles picked up in 
riverbeds. I have seen at Florence table-tops of wonderful beauty 
that it had required years of continuous labor to execute. 

There will be sent from Venice samples of most exquisite 
laces ; from Florence, Siena and Venice artistically carved furni- 
ture; and from Milan furniture inlaid with ivory, in addition to 
silks, velvets and brocades. From Tuscany we shall have, in 
almost endless variety contributions of the celebrated Florentine 
straw braids and manufactures. And then there will be in great 
variety majolicas, which doubtless are produced in Italy in the 
greatest perfection. If Genori, who has done so much to restore 
the ancient fame of Italian porcelain and pottery, should exhibit 
but a small part of what I have seen in the show rooms of his 
manufactory near Florence, it would be one of the most attractive 
corners of the Exposition. 

And then there will be bronzes, less elaborate perhaps than 
the French, but of purer classical designs ; also tapestries, arms, 
armor, stuffs, and other antiquities. We may also expect worthy 
specimens in stucco working and. fresco paintings, in which the 


Italians easily surpass other nations. 
Aveustus 0. Bourn. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE TELESCOPE. 


BY ALVAN G. CLARK. 


Waar the telescope of the future cando, may be partly learned 
from a comparative survey of its past history and progress. When 
Galileo in the early part of the seventeenth century showed his 
first telescope, which magnified only three diameters, to the 
astonished authorities of Venice, little did they dream of the pos- 
sibility of the Lick refractor of to-day. 

Galileo’s first instrument was similar in construction to the or- 
dinary opera glass. It was no more powerful, and was far less per- 
fect. In fact, it consisted merely of two single lenses, one being 
convex and the other concave. Even his last and best telescope, 
magnifying thirty diameters, was much inferior to some of our 
spy-glasses. But even with this small instrumental equipment 
a new world was unveiled. He saw the spots on the sun, the 
phases of Venus, the mountains of the moon, the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, the rings of Saturn, and thrust back the barriers of the stel- 
lar world. 

It may be remarked that there are two general classes of tele- 
scopes, the refracting and the reflecting. Much success has been 
attained by the Herschels, Lassell and others in the constraction 
of reflecting telescopes, but as the refractor has proved itself the 
superior and as its possibilities for the future are, in my opinion, 
much greater, I shall confine myself principally to that. 

The refracting telescope is composed of two principal parts, 
the object glass and the eye glass. The object glass has a general 
convexity of form, and its purpose is to collect light from the 
object and bring it to a focus near the eye glass, where it forms a 
bright image. The eye glass, in its turn, magnifies this image 
and renders it visible to the eye on an enlarged scale. But in 
order to enlarge the image we must collect considerable light, and 
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the more we magnify or spread out this image the more light we 
must collect to render it visible, and consequently the greater 
object glass, or light collector, we must have. Hence it was that 
simultaneously with the first telescopes arose the desire to get 
more light in order to obtain a greater magnification. 

Two difficulties, however, presented themselves ; first, that a 
single convex lens will not accurately converge all the rays of 
light to the same focus, and, second, that a single lens, acting as 
a prism, disperses the rays, thus giving a series of overlapping 
images of ditferent colors. The first is called spherical and the 
last chromatic aberration. 

In order to increase the power of the early telescopes, recourse 
was had to larger single lenses of great focal length ; but this only 
partly obviated the difficulty, and it rendered them very unwieldy. 
About 1758 Dollond found that if the object glass was composed 
of two lenses of different kinds of glass, and of the proper form, 
instead of one, both aberrations could be corrected. It is by this 
principle that the modern achromatic telescope has been made 
possible. 

But the main question of this article is: What are the future 
possibilities of the telescope, and what is the limit to its size ; also, 
what will the great telescopes of the future do ? We answerthat 
there is practically no limit to its size, the reason for our answer 
being contained partly in what has already been said, and partly 
in what will follow. 

For centuries men studied the heavens more or less success- 
fully without the aid of telescopes. Gradually, however, the 
standard of observation was raised, but with the invention of the 
telescope a tremendous advance was made. MHitherto, men’s 
observations were confined to the limits of ordinary vision. Not 
a single observation could be obtained beyond it. With the ad- 
vent of the telescope, however, the horizon of knowledge was 
greatly enlarged even at the outset. Then came the desire 
for greater power, and to obviate the difficulty in the single lens 
system, long unwieldy instruments were constructed. Still 
farther advances were made possible by the invention and use of 
the double achromatic lens, by means of which the aberrations 
could be corrected and the telescope reduced in length to a con- 
venient size. Then, another difficulty presented itself, to procure 
discs of glass which would be free from veins and striae, and at 
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the same time homogeneous. Even towardsthe close of the last 
century it was impossible to secure suitable pieces of glass of more 
than six or seven inches in diameter, and these were often of a 
very inferior quality. 

When, in 1825, the Dorpat refractor of nine and a half inches 
aperture was constructed, if was considered a masterpiece, and it 
was thought the limit had been reached. Guinand, however, 
had made better glass possible, and Fraunhofer better workman- 
ship. As a consequence, there were constructed in 1845 two 
object glasses of fifteen inches aperture. But this limit was 
again surpassed when we succeeded in procuring discs for an 
eighteen and three-quarter inch glass, which were figured and 
sent to Chicago. Then followed the twenty-six inch lenses of 
the Washington and McCormick observatories, the thirty inch lens 
of the Pulkowa, and, finally, the great thirty-six inch lens of the 
Lick observatory. 

It must be remembered that the ground had been disputed 
inch by inch, and that with each succeeding advance the limit of 
successful glass melting was thought to have been attained. Even 
quite recently a noted optician, speaking of the possibility of ob- 
taining dises larger than thirty-six inches, said it appeared to him 
that the chances of obtaining forty inch discs in the present state 
of the art were remote. And yet there are now in my manufactory 
two remarkably fine discs of forty inches diameter ready for figur- 
ing. Who then shall set the limit to this phase of the art, consid- 
ering the great possibilities of scientific improvement and advance 
/ of the present day, in view of what has been already accomplished? 

But some one will ask : “‘ How about giving a correct figure to 
such enormous lenses?” When one considers that all the rays of 
light passing through these great lenses must be brought to a 
focal point which a thread would far more than cover, and that the 
aberrations must be corrected at the same time, this question is 
not inapt. But I venture to say that by my method of local cor- 
rection, lenses of any size can be figured and brought into shape 
with comparative ease. I do not mean to assert that the under- 
taking is not a great one, but it will, nevertheless, be crowned 
with success, 

This method of local correction consists, in general terms, in 
first finding the defects of a lens by frequent optical tests during 
the process of figuring, and then eliminating them without intro- 
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ducing others, by work at those points, the finest and most deli- 
cate work being done with the fingers. In this way a lens can be 
corrected wherever it becomes necessary, until absolute perfection 
is given to the image, and it is only by this method that I have 
been able to secure uniformly good results. With the monster 
telescopes of the present and future, however, the workmanship 
must, if possible, be even more critical, for, from the great size 
of the lenses any inherent difficulty will be still more aggravated. 
It may be, however, that the glass is not uniformly homogeneous, 
and that there is a slight increase in density over a small area of 
its surface. In this case by the method I have advocated, an 
excess of polishing and abrasion may be used at this point, the 
lens slightly flattened, and a perfect image secured. By this 
means the optician can render himself to a certain extent independ- 
ent of the skill of the glass manufacturer, and a great disc with 
even aslight imperfection could be made to give a perfect result. 

A question sometimes asked is: “ Will not a great increase in 
the size of lenses necessitate so much increase in thickness that a 
large amount of light will be lost by absorption ?” In reply, I 
would say, that we are a long way from experiencing anything 
very serious in this respect. The forty inch discs, already men- 
tioned, have only a combined thickness of some four inches, and 
the lenses of an object glass of even six feet aperture would 
necessitate a combined thickness of not more than six inches. To 
be sure this increased thickness means some more absorption, but 
not to the extent that some suppose, especially with the best glass 
now obtainable. 

An experiment made at my manufactory will perhaps best 
illustrate just what I mean. I took a block of dense flint glass 
nine inches thick and polished on both edges. Behind this 
was placed common newspaper print, while in front of it sat 
a party who ordinarily, although not invariably, used glasses in 
reading.. Through this nine inches of dense glass, however, he 
was able with perfect éase to read the whole newspaper article by 
lamplight, and without optical aid. But this nine inches in thick- 
ness is, as I have already said, much more than is necessary for 
even a six foot lens, and who knows how soon still more transparent 
glass may be at hand, considering the steady improvement made 
in this line, and the fact that the present discs are infinitely 
superior to the early ones. 
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But even supposing a slightly larger per cent. of light is lost 
by absorption per unit of surface in a six foot lens than in a three 
foot one, yet the area of the larger will be four times that of the 
smaller, so that the total amount of light must be vastly greater. 

Besides, every one who has had experience in using telescopes 
knows, that even if two instruments of quite different sizes can 
both see the same object without trouble, the larger one has a de- 
cided advantage from the greater amount of light and the conse- 
quent increased ease and facility of seeing, which enables us to do 
better work. In illustration of the great light-collecting power of 
a large telescope, I may cite the fact that with the thirty-six inch 
refractor, eighteen nebule were discovered at the Lick observa- 
tory in a space only 16’ by 5’.5, and, more recently, a fifth satel- 
lite has been added to the planet Jupiter. 

As regards the possible bending of great lenses under their 

own weight, although this sometimes occurs in a small degree, 
both sides are affected in a nearly compensatory*manner, while in 
a mirror there is no such compensation. Any slight imperfec- 
tion at any point on the surface of the lens, whether from defec- 
tive workmanship or bending of the lens itself, produces much 
less error in the image than in the case of a reflector. The slight- 
est imperfection of workmanship or distortion of the mirror from 
its own weight, as well as any difference of temperature between 
the front and back, will utterly ruin the image, while the per- 
formance of a lens would be much less affected by the same cir- 
cumstances. Partly for this reason, reflecting telescopes very 
rarely give any such definition as refractors. 
_ Then again, the refractor will give a much larger per cent. of 
the incident light than the speculum metal reflector. I speak of 
speculum metal reflectors because the difficulty of preserving the 
reflecting silver film on large silvered glass mirrors is so great, and 
the process of resilvering becomes so formidable, that I believe 
them to be impracticable. ; 

From what I have said, as well as from other considerations, 
which it is not necessary to mention here, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that our future advance must be along the line of the 
refracting telescope. _ 

Until a comparatively recent date wooden tubes were used for 
telescopes, but these being sluggish as regards equalization of 
temperature, a star image was often defective and showed wings 
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before all the parts of the telescope had acquired the same 
temperature. This defect, however, has been completely elimin- 
ated by the introduction of the metallic tube, which, with a mini- 
mum amount of weight, gives a maximum amount of stiffness 
and produces uniformity of temperature very rapidly. 

But, in order that the object glass, as its size becomes so great, 
should also rapidly assume and constantly maintain uniformity of 
temperature in all its parts, I have separated the crown and flint 
lenses in construction so as to allow a free circulation of air 
between them. In the Lick telescope this separation amounts to 
some six inches with holes in the sides of the cell, thus allowing 
a free circulation of air between the lenses. 

Thus we have to-day a refracting telescope that has steadily 
grown in size with increasing perfection in all its parts, and 
which has, beyond question, a still greater future beforeit. What 
the pledge of the past has been, the future will fulfil. What, 

‘then, are the possibilities of accomplishment for these great tele- 
scopes of the future ? 

We may answer that they will do great work anywhere, 
although much depends on the circumstances in which they are 
placed. For the finest work they should have good atmospheric 
conditions, but these may be obtained at various places through- 
out the world, both at ordinary as well as higher altitudes. Whea 
used under such conditions much will be added to our present 
knowledge of astronomy. 

The great and rapid strides which have lately been made in 
astrophysics, principally in the line of photometry, photography 
and spectroscopy, added to the vast amount of work which will 
always remain to be done in the older astronomy of motion, opens 
a field for the most powerful means of research. These monster 
telescopes may be characterized as the great light-collectors and 
space-penetrators of the universe, and their province, the solution 


of the ultimate problems of science. 
‘ ALVAN G, CLARK. 


DOES THE REPUBLICAN PARTY NEED RE- 
ORGANIZATION ? 


BY SENATOR JOSEPH N. DOLPH, OF OREGON. 


THERE has been some talk, since the result of the late Presi- 
dential election became known, concerning the necessity for a 
re-organization of the Republican party. Just what is meant by 
re-organization is not clear. If it isonly proposed that changes 
shall be made in the methods of conducting political campaigns, 
in order to secure a better canvass and more accurate information 
asto the political affiliations or preferences of electors; to bring 
those who are temporarily charged with the management of the 
campaign and the party leaders into touch with the masses, and 
to provide a more effective means for reaching the individual 
voter, no one will question the necessity. 

We have, as a people, largely outgrown spectacular campaign 
methods. Political campaign speeches no longer produce the 
effect they once did. Effective campaign work in the future re- 
quires educational ahd intellectual methods, thoroughly organized 
local committees and intelligently directed local effort. If, how- 
ever, this suggestion of anecessity for the re-organization of the 
party is but a form of complaint against the managers of the 
late contest, or if it is intended as a reflection upon the capacity 
and fidelity of party leaders, National or State, the imputation is 
not justified by facts. 

There is no good reason for attributing the defeat of the Re- 
puc.ican party to the mismanagement of those who were in charge 
of the campaign. To do this would be to belittle the struggle 
through which we have just passed and to overlook the real 
causes of defeat. Nor is the defeat, in my judgment, justly 
chargeable to the protective tariff policy or other policies of the 
Republican party. The principles of the party have not changed 
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since 1888, when they were endorsed by the people in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harrison. 

Neither can defeat be justly attributed to the re-nomination of 
Mr. Harrison. Even his political opponents concede his ability 
and the strength and marked individuality of his administration, 
which has been conducted with fidelity to the principles of his 
party, and which will pass into history as one of the ablest, purest 
and most successful this country has ever had. Whatever may be 
their party affiliations all Americans can point with pride to Pres- 
ident Harrison as a typical American. 

The cause of defeat lies deeper than any I have mentioned. 
There is and has been for some time throughout the entire coun- 
try a feeling of discontent, which has manifested itself in many 
ways. It defeated the Republican party in 1884, overthrew the 
Cleveland Administration in 1888, and again reversed the popular 
verdict in 1892. 

This spirit of unrest, this warfare with existing conditions, in 
which “Past and to come seem best and things present worst,” 
is not confined to this country, but is manifest everywhere, find- 
ing more vigorous expression in the great centres of population, 
such as gave the large Democratic majorities at the late election. 
If this discontent were only local the cause of it might be attri- 
buted to party policy, but as it is widely diffused throughout the 
civilized world and is to be found in places where conditions are 
altogether dissimilar, in absolute monarchies and republics alike, 
it cannot be charged to any party. 

There were no doubt minor causes which contributed to the 
result of the late election. But the principal cause appears to 
have been this widespread discontent, the visible manifestations 
of which were mainly the hostility of labor to capital and opposi- 
tion to the party charged for the time being with the enforcement 
of the laws and che maintenance of order. By its real or supposed 
grievances against capital the discontented laboring element was 
prepared to charge all its alleged wrongs to existing conditions. 
Domestic competition has been for years steadily forcing down 
the prices of the products of human labor and reducing the 
income derived from capital invested in productive industries, 
while laborers have demanded and secured increased wages and 
fewer hours of work. Under these conditions the conflicts 
between labor and capital which have taken place were irevitable, 
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and naturally resulted in a tendency of the laboring classes to 
ally themselves with the party which has persistently charged all 
labor troubles to the policy of the party in power. 

Lhe Republican tariff policy is designed for the protection of 
.American capital, as well as of American labor, so as to secure 
the investment of capital in industries which give employment 
to labor and secure fair wages tothe laborer. Labor appears to 
have arrayed itself against the party of protection because capital 
shared in the beneficent results of the protective policy, and it 
must be left to learn by experience what it cannot be taught by 
precept. It will soon learn that every blow aimed at American 
industries will fall heaviest upon American labor. 

It could hardly be expected that the experience of one genera- 
tion would be sufficient for two succeeding ones. Further ex- 
perience under free trade seems to be now necessary to convince 
the people of this country that the protective system is indispen- 
sable to national and individual prosperity. 

If, again, by the re-organization of the Republican party is 
meant the abandonment of those principles of the party which are 
supposed to have met with popular disapproval, such a re-organiza- 
tionisimpossible. It would involve a final dissolution of the party. 
Any party which can adopt new principles to meet every chance 
emergency, and which has no higher aim than public plunder, is 
not worthy to receive, and cannot hope long to retain, the support 
of that portion of the country without which no party can succeed. 
It has been gravely suggested that the Republican party should 
seek success by an abandonment or a modification of its position 
upon the tariff, by the adoption of some modified financial prop- 
osition which would satisfy a supposed popular demand, or by 
a formal declaration against federal control of federal elections. 
The Republican party must look for success in the triumph of 
its principles, and not by trimming its sails to catch every popu- 
lar breeze. . 

The results of elections in this country, owing to election 
methods in vogue in some portions of the Union, cannot be 
accepted as intelligent and deliberate expressions of the popular 
will, and if they could, it is better for parties, as well as for 
individuals, to be in the minority and be right, than to be 
wrong and be with the majority. To abandon the tenets of the 
party because of an occasional adverse popular verdict would be 
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to invite contempt and to court destruction. Popular opinion is 
not always right. History proves that the ‘‘ Hosanna” of yester- 
day is often the cruel and malevolent ‘‘ Crucify him !” of to-day- 
As has been said, “ He who in this nineteenth century echoes the 
ery that the voice of the multitude is the voice of God is just the 
man who, if he had been born two thousand years ago, would 
have been the loudest and hoarsest in that cringing crowd of 
slaves who bowed before a prince invested with the delegated 
majesty of Rome and cried, It is the voice of God and not of man.” 

If the principles of the Republican party are right, instead of 
abandoning them or wavering iu its purposes, it should be true to 
them, and let disorganizing elements slough off, until, with 

united ranks, it is prepared to achieve victory, or, if necessary 
for the sake of its principles, to suffer defeat again. 

If free trade, free coinage or any of the current wild finan- 
cial and other visionary schemes are to prevail, it will not be 
under Republican rule. Republicans believe that “the greatest 
friend of truth is time,” and expect Republican principles to 
vindicate themselves. They confidently believe that the experi- 
ence of the people under one Democratic administration, with 
no obstacle in the way of carrying out its policy, will be sufficient 
to cause the reversal of the popular verdict, and place the Repub- 
lican party again in power. 

The Republican party in the future, as in the past, must be 
courageous and aggressive for the right. As it believes that the 
prosperity of the country requires that every dollar of our cur- 
rency, whether of gold, silver or paper, shall be of equal purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power, it will in the future as in the past be 
found contending for honest money. As it believes that our his- 
tory as a nation teaches that all our national and individual pros- 
perity has been the result of the protective policy, it will be found 
advocating protection of American industries. It will adhere 
to its position in favor of pure and fair elections. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be concerning the expediency of 
legislation to extend to all the electors of the United States, in 
the exercise of the right of suffrage at federal elections, the pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States, the Republican party is 
not likely to abandon the position either that Congress has con- 
stitutional power to enact such legislation or that it is now neces- 
sary for the protection of the political rights of citizens. 
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The federal government was formed by and for all the people 
of the Union and it is supreme within the limitations of the federal 
constitution in all the States and over every citizen of the 
Republic. The power to preserve its constitutional prerogatives 
and to see that the electors of the Union are not deprived of their 
constitutional right to control and give direction to the federal 
government has not only been wisely but necessarily conferred 
upon Congress, and the grant of power carries with it the duty of 
its exercise when necessary. 

Above all, the Republican party will continue to stand, as it 
has always stood, as a bulwark against all efforts to minimize the 
_ power of the national government, asthe inheritor of the prin- 
ciples of the great men who formed the constitution and secured 
its adoption, as the exponent of the views of the great Chief 
Justice, John Marshall, concerning the constitutional powers of 
the States and of the federal government,—of those great prin- 
ciples which he annunciated and which to-day give life and vigor 
to the federal constitution and power to the national govern-. 
ment to do the things which are necessary for the national pros- 
perity and the welfare of the people. 

The Republican party, wedded to truth, duty, and patriotism, 
needs but to be true to itself. It needs no re-organization which 
involves an abandonment of its principles or a change of its pur- 
poses. In any declaration of principles the party must go for- 
ward and not backward. During its entire history it has reso- 
lutely grappled with new questions as they have arisen and may 
be expected to do sd in the future. I will not venture to predict 
the advance steps which the party may be expected to take, but 
will suggest a matter which might well be made prominent in the 
next declaration of party principles. It is the subject of immi- 
gration, now demanding the serious consideration of the American 
people. The rush of foreigners to our shores is so great and the 
immigration is of such a character as seriously to test our powers 
of assimilation if not to menace our institutions. The annual 
increase by immigration of artisans, mechanics and laborers causes 
undue competition with labor in this country. Some effective 
legislation is demanded for the preservation of American institu- 
tions and the protection of American labor. 

On the 4th of March next the Democratic party will assume 
full responsibility for the national administration, The Repub- 
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lican party will retire from the administration with a record of 
which it need not be ashamed, and’ which will grow brighter as 
time advances. It will await with confidence that vindication of 
its principles which time is sure to bring, and which a trial of 
Democratic policy will hasten. 

The late contest was understood on both sides to be mainly 
between the tariff policies of the two great parties. The success 
of the Republican party, it was believed, would insure the con- 
tinuance of the protective policy for another four years ; the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party, it was supposed, would insure a 
trial of the Democratic tariff policy, as declared in its national 
platform. If a reversal of the present tariff policy does not take 
place when the Democratic party comes into control of both 
branches of Congress, it will be apparent that the party has come 
into power under false pretences, conclusive evidence that its as- 
saults upon the Republican economical and financial policies were 
made for political effect only, and that it was not sincere in its 
declaration of principles in its national platform. 

Prompt action by the incoming administration will be better 
for thecountry than delay. If free trade isa good thing for the 
country we cannot have it too soon. If it is not, that can now 
be satisfactorily shown only by experience. If the Democratic 
party does not intend to overthrow the protective system, the 
sooner that fact is demonstrated the better. The threat to our 
industries by the declaration in its national platform and by its 
success cannot fail to have a demoralizing effect upon our indus- 
tries. In fact, such an effect is already apparent. It would be 
far better that the threatened blow should fall at once, or the fear 
of it be removed at once, than that the business of the country 
should be indefinitely held in suspense and apprehension. 

It is idle for the Democratic party to seek to evade the respons- 
ibility incident to its lease of power or the consequences of a 
practical test of its principles. Those who have been made to 
believe that a protective tariff isa fraud and a robbery of the 
consumer will naturally demand speedy relief from the alleged 
burdens imposed by the present tariff laws. After years of dis- 
cussion of the tariff question and of denunciation of the present 
tariff laws, they will not be satisfied with being assured that 
“nothing will be done rashly ” or with the statement that it will 
take an indefinite time and protracted investigation to determine 
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what legislation is desirable. They will demand that a special 
session of Congress be called by the incoming administration to 
enact tariff legislation and that the country shall not be left 
longer than necessary under the alleged burdens of Republican 
tariff and financial legislation. 

For years the discussion of almost all political questions has 
led up to, or has been diverted to, the tariff, and nearly all the 
evils in this country, trusts, strikes, monopolies, the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, the depression of agriculture, farm mort- 
gages, low wages, poverty, corrupt elections and bad government, 
have been persistently charged to the protective policy by Demo- 
cratic orators, in and out of Congress, and by the Democratic 
press. If now, when the Democratic party has the power to de- 
stroy, with a blow, this alleged cause of so many evils, it does not 
doit, the farmers and laborers, who have been made to believe that 
a tariff for revenue will bring them prosperity, will insist on know- 
ing why the protective policy has in the eyes of the Democratic 
leaders suddenly become too sacred for the profane touch of De- 
mocracy. 

The Democratic party will find that cowardice and inaction 
will be as dangerous as fidelity to its principles, and that whatever 
policy it pursues will’ lead to its discomfiture and the restoration 
of the Republican party to power. 

JosePpH N. Do.px. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY DAVID DUDLEY FIELD AND OREN B. TAFT. 


I. INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 
BY DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


THE NortH AMERICAN Review for May 1885 contained a 
paper of mine on industrial codperation, in which I gave the out- 
lines of a scheme which appeared to me feasible for reconciling 
capital and labor. Some criticisms upon the scheme lead me 
now to follow up the discussion. 

Are we any nearer a reconciliation between capital and labor 
than we were a decade ago ?_ So far from it, there is apparently 
greater antagonism than there ever was, or rather, I should say, 
there is greater display of antagonism. Why is it so? Certainly 
men are improving in intelligence. Is it because the problem is 
unsolvable ? This I do not believe. 

There are several reasons why the progress has been so slow. 
The first and greatest is the action of the workmen them- 
selves in resorting to violence and annoyance in order to 
gain their ends. By workmen I mean all those who contribute to 
material products by the labor of their hands alone, whether they 
be called iaborers, wage-earners, or operators. These form a large 
class in themselves, though they are a minority, and a small 
minority, of the whole population. Their great mistake has been, 
as I have said, in resorting to violence. Rare must be the oc- 
casions in any civilized country when violent methods can 
serve a useful purpose in the redress of wrongs. But here, 
where manhood suffrage prevails, everything can be obtained by 
law, so far as it is within the domain of law. So large a body of 
voters as the wage-earners will be sure to obtain by the suffrage 
all that suffrage can force from the government of the country. 
Violence is therefore unnecessary. It is moreover impolitic, 
because it alienates the majority. ; 

Workmen should learn this lesson: That they cannot succeed 
against the wishes of the rest of the people. Read a page or two 
out. of recent history. It is not very long since a railway train 
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was stopped without previous notice in a tunnel at New York by 
the desertion of the engineers half a mile or so from the station. 
The train bore men, women and children, some persons perhaps 
in feeble health. The stoppage of the train under such circum- 
stances was a work worthy of brigands. It inflicted grievous 
wrong on unoffending persons in order to coerce the railway com- 
pany. Two months ago strikers at Homestead violently opposed 
the landing of the Pinkerton men from barges on the Mononga- 
hela, fired on them, and attempted to cover the water with oil 
and set it on fire. Later on, at Buffalo, cars were set on fire and 
rails torn up. In New York walking delegates entered buildings 
in the course of construction, and the workmen obeyed, like so 
many slaves, breaking their engagements and bringing the work 
to a stand-still. In Tennessee, miners, who opposed the employ- 
ment of convicts in the mines, being unable, or not attempting, 
to procure a repeal of the law directing such employment, sought 
by arson and murder to prevent its enforcement. In the States 
of Tennessee, Pennsylvania and New York the militia was called 
out by thousands to repress the disorders, causing much hardship 
to the soldiers and much expense to the States or their munici- 
palities. Do the men who create these troubles imagine that they 
can thus coerce a free and gallant people? They may go on thus 
for a season, but they will come to naught in the end, because 
their conduct is incompatible with the order of society, and all 
the instincts of manhood are against them. 

How many American citizens were engaged in these disorders 
I donot know. A report ofaspeech made in Congress states that 
in the crowd which insulted and abused the captive Pinkertons 
were foreign women and children. If these foreigners come here 
to break our laws, we had better punish them first and then send 
them back whence they came. All these disturbers of the peace, 
foreign or native, acted in defiance of law, those in New York in 
defiance of express provisions of the Penal Code. 

Now then, if we eliminate annoyance, menace and violence 
from the controversy between capital and labor, what are the 
means by which we may hope to reconcile them? Compulsory 
arbitration will not avail. The hiring of labor is, in its essence, 
a contract of sale. The employer buys the labor and the laborer 
sells it. If the State should attempt to fix the price in this trans- 
action, it might for the same reason fix the price of land or corn 
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or any other commodity in any other sale. This would be despot- 
ism, and no modern society would submit to it. We may as well 
first as last assume that the hirer and the hired must agree be- 
tween themselves. This is fundamental. The moment it becomes 
established that the State, that is the body of citizens, may decree 
the price of labor, that moment the reign of the commune begins. 
It would take but a few years, under this theory of paternal govern- 
ment, to gather to itself all business and all fortunes. Who can 
foretell what evils may befall us when we once fall into the grasp 
of this new octopus of man’s creation ? Odbsta principis. 

What, then, can the State do? What could the law accom- 
plish if the wisest heads in the country were called in to advise ? 
There is in my opinion one way, and one way only ; and that is, 
by all means inits power to induce the capitalist and the workman 
to act in harmony. How can this be effected ? The State can- 
not compel the individual citizen to take his workmen into any 
kind of partnership ; but it may compel those to whom it grants 
corporate franchises for purposes of profit to accept the franchises 
on condition of giving the workman an interest in the product. 
A very great share of modern enterprises is undertaken by cor- 
porations. ‘hey are the creations of the State, and if they take 
grants they must submit to the terms of the grantor. 

Let us imagine such an establishment as I suggest. Suppose 
a factory to be chartered, with a capital of a million of dollars 
divided into two hundred thousand shares of five dollars each, 
three-fifths of them to be payable in cash or -property, as at pres- 
ent, and two-fifths in prospective labor ; the former to be invested 
in land, buildings, machinery, and whatever else may be necessary 
for such an, undertaking, and the latter reserved for such work- 
men as may be taken into the concern ; the skilled workmen to 
be allowed wages, say, for illustration, at the highest rates of the 
market, four dollars a day or more, and the unskilled two dollars 
a day, and each one to be registered for four hundred shares. If 
the earnings were six per cent. on the capital each skilled work- 
man would be credited in twelve months, that is to say for 300 days’ 
work, with $1,200 for wages and $120 for profit. Deducting $500 
for his supplies, including food, clothing, and lodging, there would 
be left to his credit at the end of the year $820, which would pay 
for a hundred and sixty-four shares of the stock. He would then 
have had his living and become the owner of a hundred and sixty- 
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four shares of the company. In the next year he would acquire 
a hundred and sixty-four additional shares, and in less than three 
years would have more than paid for all the four hundred. The 
rate of wages, the supplies furnished, the admission and dismissal 
of share-workers, and the discipline of the establishment should 
be vested in all the shareholders, actual or expectant, while the 
financial department, and the purchases and sales, should be in the 
hands of the cash or property shareholders. Capital and labor 
would thus be brought into closer communion, and made to 
lean on each other. To this end the requirement ofa cash or 
property capital would be in part dispensed with, and instead of it 
an obligation to labor accepted. The share-workman must have the 
means of living while he is earning the price of his shares. He 
must be enabled to live as cheaply as possible, by having his sup- 
plies furnished at the lowest price. He must have fair wages, 
and withal reasonable maintenance, and the prospect of bettering 
his condition by becoming a participant in the profits of the com- 
bined labor and capital. But all concerned should have the power 
of superintending the conduct of the workmen, choosing between 
applicants and dismissing the idle or incompetent, recompensing 
them, of course, for what they have already earned and saved. 

Is such a scheme as this an idle dream ? Something like it 
has been tried in other countries. Any one who has shopped at 
the Bon Marché in Paris, may have been struck with the refusal 
of the shopboy who brought a parcel to the carriage in the street, 
to take the usual gratuity, bowing his head with thanks, as if to 
say, I am a part proprietor in this establishment. 

One objection I have heard made to such a scheme is, that the 
share-worker will have to run the risk of losses. That, however, 
is only what the share-capitalist has to meet, and if the workman 
is as well off as the capitalist, there will be smali reason to com- 
plain. It might be stipulated, however, that the workman should in 
any event retain the portion of his wages set apart for his living, 
or he might insure his share to a greater or less extent, paying 
therefor a premium not greater than he now pays to his union or 
other society of workmen. 

Another objection that I have heard is that the scheme pro- 
posed would benefit only skilled workmen, those whose wages 
would naturally exceed their cost of living. That would depend, 
of course, upon the price of the unskilled workman’s labor. Atall 
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events the scheme would benefit the skilled workman, and thus 
create an incentive to the unskilled to perfect himself in his art. 

What could the State do for theencouragement of such a 
cooperation of capital and labor ? Simply change the statutes re- 
specting corporations, so as to provide for the division of the shares 
of corporations formed for profit into small parcels within the 
reach of workmen, and fill up a few details. Consult the history 
of codperative societies in other countries. The problem has 
been largely worked out there. If we can solve the problem fully, 
-we shall confer a great benefit on all classes of our people. 

I have great sympathy with the workingmen, which even their 
outbreaks of violence have not extinguished, though they have 
saddened it. If I thought that the workmen would listen to me, I 
would say to them: Be brave, but be peaceable ; you have in the 
ballot a weapon stronger than the sword or the right arm ; remem- 
ber that many a present millionaire was not long ago a workman 
like you ; your surest reliance is on the sympathy of your country- 
men, on prudent counsels and the rapid march of time. 


Davip DupLEY FIELD. 


II. LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN LAW. 
BY OREN B. TAFT. 


A CONSIDERATION of the labor problem must recognize the 
following facts : 

1. That there are three interests involyed—the common- 
wealth or social fabric, capital, and labor; that all these are or 
must be invested with both duties and rights, defined by law 
both for their defence and as a means of compelling the dis- 
charge of responsibilities. Capital has already an existence in 
the statutes, enabling it to enforce, as well as to defend, its 
rights. Having such existence it may be compelled to discharge 
its duties. Labor itself must have a legal standing of (like im- 
portance, aud for the same reasons. ‘The commonwealth has 
the right to enact any statute restricting organizations that so 
disturb affairs as to threaten society ; it has the duty of provid- 
ing for, and enforcing as law, the rights and duties belonging to 
capital and labor in their relations one to the other. 

2. All interests involved must reckon upon the expanding and 
inspiring influence of the American political and social idea ; 
this country began its career by declaring that all men are born 
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equal ; there was to be no law save that of ability and opportunity 
to stand between what any man has rightfully accomplished and 
what any other might ; it made each man the peer of every other 
for every lawful personal interest he might have. Under this 
influence so rapidly have men gone from the employed to the 
employer that the distinction in rank has almost disappeared. 

3. A third fact which must be kept in view is that labor, 
competent to organize and direct itself, issomething more than a 
commodity; that the nature of both capital and labor is such 
that neither may safely be regardless of the rights of the other. 
All capital has its origin in labor. Tabor is vitally dependent 
on capital. To treat labor as a thing to be bought in the 
cheapest market, is to treat it as a commodity and not as a 
man. The public, the commonwealth, sees in this labor a citi- 
zen in whom it has a valid interest, and whatever unmans him is 
inimical to capital itself, to labor and to the commonwealth. 

It is also true that labor has grown intelligent and is taking this 
new view of itself; that if the mind of the individual to whom it 
belongs is sufficiently intelligent-to comprehend the purpose and 
enter into the spirit of the work which heis called upon to do, with 
that same relative degree of intelligence and faithfulness which his 
own part bears to that of the intelligence, capital, and effort furn- 
ished by his employer, his recompense should bear a like relative 
return ; and, further, thatit is not a privilege, but an inherent 
right belonging to him that he be consulted, and his own intelli- 
gence be allowed to enter into any consideration that has to do 
with that labor. More than this, labor has grown intelligent of 
the fact that there is a vast difference between the lack of friction 
with which capital attains its legitimate ends, and that with 
which labor attains its ends; that all the machinery of State 
stands ready to protect and further the interests of capital, while 
labor is left absolutely without law, a law unto itself, save when 
it commits some act, to be dealt with as a criminal; that there 
is no recognition in law of intelligent labor, capable of directing 
itself, as a something to be developed, capable of undertaking 
enterprises, of assuming responsibilities and an ability to guar- 
antee its undertakings. 

These facts recognized they become evidence that we are on the 
eve of one of those rare events, when in the evolution of commercial 
economy an entirely new factor is to come into affairs ; when or- 
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ganized labor is to take its place in law and the courts by the 
side of, and be the equal of, capital, with like legal recognition, 
advantages, encouragement, and with none the less of its respon- 
sibilities and liabilities, willing to imperil the liberty of its per- 
son as the guarantee for its good conduct. 
Intelligent organized labor is ready to consider with capital 
and the general public, and equally well to comprehend, such 
propositions as the following : 


I. That it will not do for labor to have reason to believe capital has a 
more solid standing in law than labor. 

II. But capital has a more valid existence so far as statutes and courts 
are concerned, because in making contracts with labor, it has such pos- 
sessions as may be reached by law in case of failure to execute its contracts. 

Ill. It obtains this position of power in law, only by having made the 
concession of an unrestricted liberty with its own capital after having failed 
to perform its obligation recognized by law. For a standing place in the 
law, under a commonwealth stronger than all parties to any contract, 
capital voluntarily permits itself to be sued, to be annulled, to lose the right 
to do business, to be confiscated, if needs be, to make good its contracts. 

IV. The anomaly and weakness of the social order with labor not a like 
factor in law, is, that only one party in a contract made between capital and 
labor is in any valid way liable to suffer a penalty, in the form of damages 
fornon-performance. There is nothing in the laborer until he becomes in 
some sense a capitalist to make him a valid person in the courts; until then 
he has no right to ask the commonwealth to inflict penalty upon capital 
since he has no capital of his own to be confiscated in a similar case. 

V. A law ought to be made which would recognize the facts. The facts 
are, that the laborer is a capitalist, his capital is his own person—himself. 
In a contract he offers on his part himself to do a certain amount of labor. 

VI. The laborer who enters into a contract with capital will not occupy 
the same standing place in common justice and law until, according to stat- 
ute, it cedes to the same third party, the commonwealth, as representative 
of the public and social order, the full power in the same certain case to 
restrict it, to confiscate it. It must be legal for the commonwealth to con- 
fiscate capital, as itis; and for the same government, in the same interests, 
to imprison labor, unless it shall offer a money equivalent, whenever the 
possibility of fulfilling contract is frustrated voluntarily. 


The remedy proposed, then, restricting this question at this 
time to organized labor, is the enactment of a law providing for 
the existence of labor organizations, and permitting none to exist 
after a proper time except under that law. 

In outlines, the suggestions for such a law would be something 
as follows: 

Any number of persons more than (say) five in number, who may desire 


to form a society, organization or corporation, whose purpose shall be to 
promote the interests of its members in the joint control and management 
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of their labor, in whatever pertains to such labor, as wages, time, etc., shall 
be required to file (with the proper officer of the State, to be determined in 
forming this law) a certificate, signed by all its members, stating its object, 
including the kind of labor proposed to be done, and its ability to perform 
it, where located, etc.; such certificate to state the full name, age, residence, 
and the married or single condition of each member. This certificate shall 
also be recorded in the county where such organization is located, and if it 
does business in more than one county, then in every such county; all 
changes in membership or residence to be made a matter of record within 
five days; no withdrawal to be allowed during existing contracts entered 
into by the organization. 

This corporation shall in law be capable of suing and being sued, have 
and use a common seal; shall have a board of managers with power, under 
restrictions to be determined, of making contracts involving the time, wages, 
and labor of all or any portion of its members, as comprehended within the 
purpose for which organized. The membership being a voluntary one, with 
a declared ability to perform its contracts, the courts shall be given power to 
enforce the labor of its members, jointly or severally, as the case may be, in 
the fulfilment of any contract, to the extent of imprisonment in case of tail- 
ure or refusal, the health and physical ability at the time, if pleaded, to be a 
matter within the discretion of the court, the usual proper means of deter, 
mining the same being used. A desertion from the organization, failure to 
respond to summons, or taking oneself beyond the jurisdiction of the court, 
pending any adjudication, to bea contempt of court, shal. be punishable by 
imprisonment or fine or both, in the discretion of the court, with power to 
reach the person in any of the States permitting it or having adopted the 
law; a money equivalent for the person in the guarantee of any contract 
under consideration in court always to be accepted, the principle being that 
the person of the laborer (it being his capital) is held only as an offset forthe 
capital of the employer, which is money or its equivalent. 

All existing associations, societies, or organizations, known as, or in the 
nature of, ‘‘ Federations of Labor” shall be declared unlawful, after giving 
them a proper time, say three or six months, in which to reorganize if they 
so wish, under the new law. The members of such existing organizations 
after such a time has expired, if not disbanded, or having complied with the 
law, shall be subject to arrest and a penalty by imprisonment to be inflicted 
as may be determined, 


In proposing this remedy, whether the infliction of imprison- 
ment upon the person of the laborer, who, after voluntarily be- 
coming a member of a legally-organized labor association, then 
of his own volition refuses to furnish his capital—that is, his 
ability to labor—in compliance with a contract, is constitutional or 
not, has not entered into this present consideration, under the 
view that the problem is important enough to warrant constitu- 
tional changes if necessary to a satisfactory solution. 


OREN B. Tart, 


a 


FLIRTING WIVES. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


IF somME good and thoughtful woman who died fifty years ago 
could return to this world, what in our present life would most as- 
tonish her ? Would it be the wonders of steam, electricity, and 
science ; the tyranny of the working classes, or the autocracy of 
servants ? No! It would be the amazing development of her own 
sex—the preaching, lecturing, political women ; the women who 
are doctors and lawyers ; who lose and win money on horses, or in 
stocks and real estate; the women who talk slang, and think it 
an accomplishment ; who imitate men’s attire and manners ; 
who do their athletic exercises in public; and, perhaps more 
astonishing than all, the women who make marriage the cloak 
for much profitable post-nuptial flirtation. 

For her own sex engaged in business, she might find excuses 
or even admiration ; and even for the unfeminine girls of the era, 
she might plead Mrs. Poyser’s opinion, that ‘‘ the women 
are made tosuit the men.” But for young wives notorious for 
their flirting and their ‘‘ followers,” she could have nothing but 
unqualified scorn and condemnation. For the sentiment de- 
manding absolute fidelity in a wife may be said to have the force 
of a human instinct; in all ages it has exacted from her an 
avoidance of the very appearance of evil. Therefore a good 
woman in the presence of a frivolous flirting wife feels as if a law 
of nature were being broken before her eyes; since behind the 
wife stands the possible mother, and the claims of family, race 
and caste, as well as of conjugal honor, are all in her keeping. 

Without any exaggeration it may be said that wife-errantry is 
now as common as knight-errantry once was. The young men 
of to-day have discovered the personal advantage and safety there 
is in the society of another man’s wife. They transpose an old 
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proverb, and practically say : «‘ Fools marry, and wise men follow 
their wives.” For, if the husband be only complacent, it is such 
a safe thing to flirt with a pretty wife. Young girls are dangerous 
and might lure them into matrimony ; but they have no fear of 
bigamy. They can whisper sweet words to a gay, married flirt ; 
they can walk, and talk, and dance, and ride with her ; they can 
lounge in her dusky drawing-room or in her opera box, and no 
one will ask them the reason why, or make any suggestion about 
their ‘‘ intentions.” . 

How far this custom affects the morals of the woman is not at 
first obvious; but we must insist on this recognized premise: 
‘Society has laid down positive rules regarding the modesty of . 
women, and apart from these rules it is hard to believe modesty 
can exist. For all conventional social laws are founded on 
principles of good morals and good sense ; and to violate 
them without a sufficient reason destroys nicety of feeling, sweet- 
ness of mind, and self-respect.” It is no excuse to say that pro- 
priety is old-maidish, and that men like smart women, or that no 
harm is intended by their flirtations. The question is : Can married 
women preserve their delicacy of thought and their nobleness of 
manner ; can they be truly loyal to their husbands and to them- 
selves throughout the different phases of a recognized flirtation ? 
It is an impossible thing. 

Suppose a beautiful girl to be wooed and won by a man in every 
way suitable to her desires. She has accepted his love and his 
name, and vowed to cleave to him, and to him only, till death 
parts them. The wooing has been mainly done in full dress, at 
balls and operas, or in hours tingling with the expectancy of such 
conditions. The aroma of roses, the rustle of silks and laces, the 
notes of music, the taste of bon-bons and sparkling wines, were 
the atmosphere ; and the days and weeks went by to the sense of 
flying feet in a ball toom, or to enchanted loiterings in green- 
houses, and behind palms and flowers on decorated stairways. 

The young wife is unwilling to believe that marriage has other 
and graver duties. She has been taught to live in the present only, 
and she is, therefore, cynical and apathetic concerning all things 
but dress and amusements. The husband has to return to busi- 
ness, which has been somewhat neglected ; arrears of duty are to be 
met. He feels it necessary to attend to the question of supplies; 
he is, likely, a little embarrassed by the long holiday of wooing 
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and honeymooning, and he would be grateful for some retrench- 
ment and retirement, for the purpose of home-making. 

The young wife has no such intentions; she resents and con- 
tradicts them on every occasion ; and after the first pang of dis- 
appointment is over, he finds it the most prudent and comfortable 
plan to be indifferent to her continued frivolity. He is perhaps 
even flattered to find herso much admired ; perhaps, in his heart, 
rather thankful to be relieved from the trouble of admiring her. 
As for any graver thoughts, he concludes that his wife is no worse 
than A’s and B’s and C’s wives ; that she is quite able to take care 
of herself, and that in a multitude of adorers there is safety. 

Thus, in a majority of cases, begins the career of the married 
flirt. But the character is nota corollary of marriage, if the 
proper conditions were present when the wife was a young 
woman. ‘There is no salvation in the Order of Matrimony ; 
no miracles wrought at the altar of Grace Church, or at St. 
Thomas’s. She that is frivolous, giddy, and selfish is likely to 
continue frivolous, giddy, and selfish;. and marriage merely 
supplies her witha wider field and greater opportunities for the 
indulgence of her vanity and greed. 

She reénters society with every advantage of youth, beauty, 
wealth, and liberty ; released from the disabilities under which 
unmarried girls lie; armed with new powers to dazzle and to con- 
quer. No longer a competitor for a matrimonial prize, she is a 
rival ten times more dangerous than she was. Setting aside the 
wrong done to the sacredness of the connubial relation, she now 
becomes the most subtle enemy to the prospects of all the unmar- 
ried girls in her set. What is the bud to the perfect rose ? The 
timid, blushing maiden pales and subsides before the married 
siren who has the audacity and charm of a conscious intelligence. 
It is not without good reason that special balls and parties have 
come into fashion for social buds; they are the necessary sequence 
to the predominance of married sirens, with whom in a mixed 
society no young girl can cope. They have the floor and the part- 
ners ; they monopolize all the attention, and their pleasure is of 
the greatest importance. And their pleasure is to flirt—to flirt 
in all places and at all hours. 

In vain will some young aspirant to marriage display in the 
presence of the married flirt her pretty accomplishments. She 
may sing her songs, and play her mandolin never so sweetly, but 
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the young men slip away with some one or other of the piquant 
brides of the past year. And in the privacy of the smoking-room 
it is the brides, and not the young girls, who are talked about— 
what dresses they wear or are likely to wear, how their hair is 
done, the history of the jewels which adorn them, and the clever 
thingsthey have said or implied. 

Before we condemn too much the society girls of the time, 
we ought to consider the new enemy who stands in the way of 
their advancement to marriage. Is it not quite natural that the 
most courageous girls should refuse the secondary place to which 
married flirts assign them, and endeavor to meet these invaders 
with their own weapons? If so, much of the forwardness of the. 
present young girl is traceable to the necessity forced upon her 
by these married competitors. For it is a fact that young men 
go to the latter for advice and sympathy. They tell them about 
the girls they like, and their fancies are nipped in the bud. For 
the married flirt’s first instinct is to divest all other women of that 
air of romance, with which the nobility and chivalry of men haye 
invested womanhood for centuries. So she points out with a piti- 
less exactness all the small arts which other women use ; and is 
not only a rival to some young girl, but a traitor to her whole sex. 

And yet she is not only tolerated but indulged. People giving 
entertainments know that their success will be ina large measure 
dependent upon the number of beautiful young wives present. 
They know the situation is all wrong, but they are sure they 
cannoteither fight the wrong, or put it right ; and in the mean- 
time their particular ball will not increase the evil very much. 
Not fifty years ago, it was the young beauties that were consid- 
ered and looked after, and the gentlemen asked to an entertain- 
ment were asked with reference to the unmarried girls; for it 
was understood that any married women present would, of course, 
be wrapped up in their own husbands. Then a wife accept- 
ing attentions from one young man after another would have 
aroused the contempt and disapproval of every man and woman 
present. 

Vanity in the first place leads young wives to flirting, but 
grosser motives soon follow. For whatever other experiences 
matrimony brings, it generally stimulates a woman’s love of 
money; and the married siren soon makes her “followers” 
understand that she is ‘a very practical little woman, and does 
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not care for a sonnet, or a serenade, or a bouquet of fresh flow- 
ers.” A summer’s cruise in a fine yacht, a seat on a coach, an 
opera box, a jewel, dinners, drives and luncheons, are the black- 
mail which the married flirt expects, in return for her sighs, 
sentiment, and advice. 

It is indeed curious to note the change of fashion in this re- 
spect. Let any one turn over the novels of half a century ago, 
and he will see that the favorite plan for compromising a 
woman’s honor was to induce her to accept the loan of money, or 
the gift of jewels. If the unfortunate heroine did so, no novel- 
ist would have dared to offer an apology for her. But 
this age of luxury and laxity has exploded the scrupulous © 
delicacy of the Evelinas and Cecilias of the old tales, and the 
splendidly free, feminine Uhlans of our modern society laugh to 
scorn the prim modesty of the Richardsonian standard. They 
assert, if not in words yet by their actions, the right of a woman 
to make her fascinations serviceable to her. 

Some married women contend that their flirtations are ab- 
solutely innocent friendships. But in all stations of society, 
it is a dangerous thing for two people of the opposite sex to 
chant together the litany of the church of Plato. ‘The two 
who could do it safely would be the very two who would never 
dream of such an imprudence. Those who enter into “ friend- 
ships” of this kind with what they think are the most innocent 
intentions, should sharply arrest themselves as soon as they are 
“talked about.” For in social judgments, the dictum that 
“people talked about, generally get what they deserve” is true, 
however unjust it may appear to be. 

Another class of married flirts scorn to make any apology, or any 
pretence of mere friendship. They stand upon the emancipation of 
women, and the right of one sex to as much liberty as the other. 
This kind of siren boldly says: ‘“‘She does not intend to be a slave 
like her mother, and her grandmother. She does not propose to 
tie herself, either to a house or acradle.” She travels, she lives in 
yachts and hotels, and she does not include a nursery in her 
plans. She talks of elective affinities, natural emotions of the 
heart, and contrasts the opportunities of such conditions, with 
the limitations and the monotony of domestic relations. She 
makes herself valueless for the very highest natural duties 
of womanhood, and then talks of her enfranchisement! Yes, 
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she has her freedom, and what does it mean? More dresses 
and jewelry, more visits and journeys; while the whole world 
of parental duties, and domestic tendernesses, lies in ruins 
at her feet. 

The relegation of the married flirt to her proper sphere and 
duties is beyond the power of any single individual. Society 
could make the necessary protest, but it does not; for if Society 
is anything, it is non-interfering.. It looks well to it, that the 
outside, the general public appearance of its members, is respect- 
able ; with faults not found out, it does not trouble itself. A 
charge must be definitely made, before it feels any necessity to 
take cognizance of it. And Society knows well, that these mar- 
ried sirens draw like magnets. Besides, each entertainer de- 
clares: “‘Iam not my sister’s keeper, nor am I her Inquisitor 
or Confessor. If her husband tolerates the pretty woman’s vaga- 
ries, what right haveI, what right has any one, to say a word 
about her ?” 

But it is a fact, that if Society frowned on wives who arrogate 
to themselves the privileges both of young girls and of wiyes, 
the custom would become stale and offensive. If it would cease 
to recognize young married women who are on the terms with 
their husbands described by Millamant in ‘‘ The Way of World ”— 
‘ag strangeas if they had been married a long time, and as well 
bred as if they had never been married at all,” young married 
women would behave themselves better. Itis generally thought 
that Mr. Congreve wrote his plays for a very dissolute age; in real- 
ity, they seem to have been written for a decorous, rather strait- 
laced generation, if we compare it with our own. 


AMELIA E. Barr. 


HIGH CASTE INDIAN MAGIC. 


BY PROF. H. KELLAR. 


FIFTEEN years spent in India and the far East have convinced 
me that the high caste fakirs, or magicians, of Northern India 
have probably discovered natural laws of which we in the West 
are ignorant. ‘That they succeed in overcoming forces of nature 
which to us seem insurmountable, my observation satisfies me 
beyond doubt. 

No topic of the marvellous has excited more general interest 
and remained in greater obscurity than Hindoo jugglery. Dis- 
cussion has, through a confusion of terms, lent to the subject a 
vagueness which it might otherwise have escaped. Magic is defined 
as ‘‘the art of putting in action the power of spirits, or the occult 
powers of nature”; so it seems proper to use the term magician, 
in speaking of the esoteric marvel worker, in the sense of a 
human being who is able to put in action “ the occult powers of 
nature.” 

News of the strange performances of the Hindoo magicians 
has reached the West for centuries. Marco Polo’s stories of their 
feats, though at first received in Europe with some credence, 
afterwards served to foster the impression that he was the will- 
ing victim of delusion. The tales of the Crusaders rivalled those 
told of the achievements of the great Merlin, and we glean from 
the exploits of Thomas of Ercildoune and the wizards of the North 
glimpses of what may be the reflected potency of the Tibetan 
esoterics. Yet, through a thousand years of rumor, the high caste 
fakir has succeeded in preserving the secret of his powers, which 
have on more than one occasion baffled my deepest scrutiny, and 
remained the inexplicable subject of my lasting wonder and 
admiration. 
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When I appeared before Queen Victoria, at Balmoral, in 1878, 
I was asked if I could rival the feats of levitation which Her 
Majesty’s officers in Northern India had observed and described 
in their letters home. My reply was that with proper mechanical 
appliances I could produce an illusion of levitation and appear to 
overcome, as the jugglers did, the force of gravity, but that the 
actual feat of suspending the operation of that force was beyond 
my powers. As an evidence of the world-wide curiosity mani- 
fested in these truly wonderful phenomena, I may mention the 
fact that the King of Burmah, before whom I appeared at Man- 
dalay, and the venerable Dom Pedro, in the Teatro Dom Pedro 
Secundo at Rio, made similar requests, to which I was compelled 
to return the same reply. The Sultan of Zanzibar described to 
me and asked me to duplicate the feat of the witch doctors of 
the east coast of Africa and of Borneo, who, he believed, pro- 
jected their astral bodies at will, with the curious additional power 
of imparting to the astral image an aspect so hideous and terrify- 
ing that its appearance to human eyes could actually destroy life 
itself. 

The jugglers of India may be divided into two classes. The 
low caste fakirs are met with all over the Hast, traveling in 
parties of from three to six. They are arrayed in breech clouts 
and havean air of pitiable poverty and misery. Each party gener- 
ally includes one or two women, whose flowing robes assist in the 
concealment of the necessary juggling apparatus. At none of 
their séances, that I have ever seen or heard of, did the audience 
completely surround the performers, opportunity being thus 
offered for evasions and changes. 

They all seem to have the same stock in trade, and to be will- 
ing to explain any one of their tricks in private for two or three 
rupees. They are to be met with almost anywhere in Indian cities 
—in the plazas, open squares, around the bases of the public statues 
and in the courtyards of the hotels. They content themselves 
with the sword and basket trick, the duck trick, the mango trick, 
the pineapple trick, and the manipulation of cobras. All of 
these, of which I shall speak presently, are readily understood by 
the practised eye. 

The high caste fakirs, on the contrary, are only seen at great 
public fétes, such as the coronation of a Prince, the festival of a 
Maharajah, the coming of age of a Nizam, the grand feast of the 
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Mohorrum, and such special occasions as the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India. I have had the good fortune to be present on 
all these occasions, and confess that after thirty years’ professional 

experience as a magician, in the course of which I have cir- 
cumnavigated the globe a baker’s dozen of times, and penetrated 
the remotest corners of the Hast and West alike, I am still un- 
able to arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the performances 
I witnessed. 

These fakirs—for that term does not imply a reflection upon 
their personalities or their methods—are very dignified men, of 
patriarchal appearance, with ascetic faces and long gray beards. 
All the skilful ones I have seen were quite advanced in years, and 
were said to have spent their lives in study and in seclusion. It 
seems plausible indeed to believe their story, that it is only after 
a life-time of contemplation and study that they are admitted into 
the higher circles of the esoteric brotherhood, whose seat is in the 
monasteries of Tibet and in the mountain recesses of northern 
Hindustan. They are quiet, suave and secretive, and appear to 
attach an almost religious significance to the manifestations of 
their power. There is nothing inherently improbable in the theory 
that they are initiated into a knowledge whose secrets have been 
successfully preserved for centuries. 

That there is anything supernatural in their power I would 
be the last to concede, for I have spent my life in combating the 
delusions of supernaturalism and the so-called manifestations of 
spiritualism. 

The most marvellous phenomena which I have observed may be 
described under the heads of feats of levitation, or the annihilation 
of gravity ; feats of whirling illusion, in which one human form 
seems to multiply itself into many, which again resolve them- 
selves into one ; and feats of voluntary interment. 

My first experience with the phenomenon of levitation was in 
January, 1882, during the course of an engagement I was filling 
at the Chowringhee Theatre Royal in Calcutta. Mr. Eglinton, a 
professed spiritual medium, was giving séances in Calcutta at the 
time, and as I openly avowed my ability to expose the frauds of 
all so-called mediums, I was taken to one of them which oc- 
curred in a brilliantly lighted apartment. I will not describe it 
otherwise than to say that it so puzzled and interested me that 
I gladly accepted the invitation an evening or two afterwards to 
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be present with several others at a dark séance given by Mr. Eg- 
linton. 

It was now that the feat of levitation was apparently performed 
inthe presence of these spectators. The only furniture in the room 
was a plain teakwood table, a zither, some chairs, two musical 
boxes and a scroll of paper. A circle having been formed, I was 
placed on Mr. Eglinton’s left and seized his left Land firmly in 
my right. Immediately on the extinction of the lights, I felt 
him rise slowly in the air and as I retained firm hold of his 
hand, I was pulled to my feet, and subsequently compelled to 
jump on a chair and then on the table in order to retain 
my hold of him. That his body did ascend into the air on 
that occasion with an apparently utter disregard of the law of 
gravity, there can be no doubt. The musical-boxes, playing 
briskly, then appeared to float through the air above our heads, 
small green lights appearing and disappearing here and there 
without visible cause, and the zither playing near the ceiling or 
immediately over our heads. 

I mention this incident as a preface to the more remarkable 
feats of levitation I will now describe, and also to say that this 
being my first experience of that strange power, what most 
excited my wonder was the fact, for I may speak of it as a fact 
without qualification, that when Mr. Eglinton rose from my side, 
and, by the hold he had on my right hand, pulled me up after 
him, my own body appeared for the time being to have been 
rendered non-susceptible to gravity. 

/On the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Gal- 
cutta during the winter of 1875-6, I saw a marvel of levitation 
performed in the presence of the Prince and of some fifty 
thousand spectators. The place was the Maidam, or Great Plaza 
of Calcutta, and the old fakir who was the master magician 
of the occasion did his work out in the open plaza. Around hin, 
in raised seats and on and under the galleries of the neighbor- 
ing houses, the native Princes and Begums were gathered by the 
score, arrayed in their silks and jewels, with a magnificence to - 
which our Western eyes are little accustomed. 

After a salaam to the Prince, the old fakir took three swords 
with straight cross-barred hilts, and buried them hilt downwards 
about six inches in the ground. The points of these swords 
were very sharp, as I afterwards informed myself. A younger 
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fakir, whose black beard was parted in what we now call the 
English fashion, although it originated in Hindustan, then ap- 
peared and, at a gesture from his master, stretched himself out 
upon the ground at full length, with his feet together and his 
hands close to his sides, and, after a pass or two made by the hands 
of the old man, appeared to become rigid and lifeless. A third 
fakir now came forward and taking hold of the feet of his pros- 
trate companion, whose head was lifted by the master, the two laid 
the stiffened body upon the points of the swords, which appeared 
to support it without penetrating the flesh. The point of one of 
the swords was immediately under the nape of the man’s neck, 
that of the second rested midway between his shoulders, and that 
of the third was at the base of his spine; there being nothing 
under his legs. After the body had been placed on the sword- 
points the second fakir retired, and the old man, who was stand- 
ing some distance from it, turned and salaamed to the audience. 

The body tipped neither to the right nor to the left, but 
seemed to be balanced with mathematical accuracy. Presently 
the master took a dagger with which he removed the soil round 
the hilt of the first sword, and, releasing it from the earth, after 
some exertion, quietly stuck it into his girdle, the body mean- 
while retaining its position. The second and the third swords 
were likewise taken from under the body, which, there in broad 
daylight and under the eyes of all the spectators, preserved its 
horizontal position, without visible support, about two feet from 
the ground. A murmur of admiration pervaded the vast 
throng, and witha low salaam to the Prince, the master sum- 
moned his assistant, and lifting the suspended body from its airy 
perch they laid it gently upon the ground. With a few passes of 
the master’s hand the inanimate youth was himself again. 

Before describing the third and still more marvellous feat of 
levitation which it has been my privilege to see, I will say that 
by the use of metal shields, it is perfectly conceivable that the 
aged fakir could have laid the rigid body of his subject upon the 
sword points and kept it there without the assistance of anything 
marvellous. In a closed room with walls and ceilings to which the 
mechanical appliances of the magician’s craft, as we understand 
it, could be attached, the feat of levitation, as described, could be 
performed. But this would be, of course, simply an illusion. 

During the Zulu war I was in South Africa, travelling north 
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through Zululand. In Dunn’s reservation, two hundred miles 
north from Durban, in Natal, I saw a witch doctor levitate the 
form of a young Zulu by waving a tuft of grass about his head, 
amid surroundings calculated to impress themselves deeply upon 
the most prosaic imagination. It was evening, and the witch 
doctor, who belonged to the class described more than once by 
Rider Haggard with great accuracy, was as revolting in his 
appearance as the high caste fakirs had been pleasing. A 
number of fakirs had gathered about our camp fire and 
I had given them some illustrations of my own skill. They 
seemed puzzled but were not specially curious. One of them 
stole away and after some minutes returned with their own con- 
juror, the witch doctor in question. After considerable solicita- 
tion from the natives, the intricacies of which my knowledge 
of the Zulu language did not enable me quite to penetrate, 
the conjuror, who at first seemed reluctant to give his consent to 
an exhibition of his powers before me, took a knob kerry or club 
and fastened it at the end of a thong of rawhide about two feet 
long. A young native, tall and athletic, whose eyes appeared to 
be fixed upon those of the conjuror with an apprehensive stead- - 
fastness, took his own knob kerry and fastened it at the end of a 
similar thong of hide. The two then stood about six feet apart‘ 
in the full glare of the fire, and began, all the while in silence, to 
whirl their knob kerrys about their heads. I noticed that when 
the two clubs seemed, in their swift flight, almost to come in con- 
tact, a spark or flame passed or appeared to pass from one of them 
to the other. The third time this happened there was an explosion, 
the spark appeared to burst, the young man’s knob kerry was 
shattered to pieces, and he fell to the ground apparently lifeless. 

The witch doctor turned to the high grass a few feet behind us 
and gathered a handful of stalks about three feet long. Standing 
in the shadow and away from the fire, he waved, with a swift motion 
exactly similar to that of the clubs a few minutes before, the 
bunch of grass around the head of the young Zulu, who lay as 
dead, in the firelight. In a moment or two the grass seemed to 
ignite in its flight, although the witch doctor was not standing 
within twenty feet of the fire, and burned slowly, crackling 
audibly. Approaching more closely the form of the native in the 
trance the conjuror waved the flaming grass gently over his figure, 
about a foot from the flesh. To my intense amazement the re- 
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cumbent body slowly rose from the ground and floated upward in 
the air to a height of about three feet, remaining in suspension 
and moving up and down, according as the passes of the burning 
grass were slower or faster. As the grass burned out and dropped 
to the ground the body returned to its position on the ground, 
and after a few passes from the hands of the witch doctor, the 
young Zulu leaped to his feet, apparently none the worse for his 
wonderful experience. 

The witch doctors of Africa have a great reputation for mak- 
ing rain and bewitching cows, and frequently seem to make them- 
selves the vehicle of domestic enchantments and household spells, 
but, taking it altogether, the exhibition I have just described, was, 
I think, the most remarkable that has come under my vision. 

T have heard in India that the fakirs walk in the air, but I have 
never met an eye-witness of this feat ; the accounts given me came 
second or third hand, and related that the magician laid himself 
flat upon the earth, face downwards, for a minute or a minute and 
a half, then arose, and, pressing his arms tightly against his sides, 
stepped forwards and upwards as if upon an aerial stairway, walking 
up into the air to an altitude of several hundred feet. My in- 
formant said that it was thought this might be done through an 
occult knowledge of electrical currents, as if these fakirs changed 
at will the nature of the electrical current with which their body 
was charged from the negative to the positive, or vice versa, in- 
haling an electrical influence from the earth which had the effect 
or destroying the force of gravity. But this seemed to me, as it 
still seems, unintelligible. 

After the Eglinton séance in Calcutta, I saw a performance by 
the whirling fakirs in the Chandee Choke, the Cheapside of 
Calcutta. ‘There were a score of Englishmen in the party which 
had gathered by arrangement, and we were escorted to a long 
empty room in the Chandee Choke, which was apparently an un- 
occupied store room. There was no back door, and the only two 
windows in the room—which were at either side of the en- 
trance—looked on the street. ‘There wasno one present when we 
arrived, and we examined the room carefully, testing the walls, ceil- 
ing and floor for secret doors, traps, wires, etc., and came to the 
conclusion that in those respects, at least, all was as it should be. 
We then drew a chalk line one-third of the way down the room 
from the door, beyond which we were to remain as audience, 
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while four fakirs, who appeared at that moment from the street, 
were to give us an exhibition of their magical powers in the other 
two-thirds of the apartment, which was destitute of either doors 
or windows, and, so far as we could inform ourselves, absolutely 
without means of communication with the adjoining buildings or 
with the open air. 

The old fakir took a chafing-dish and set itabout ten feet from 
the chalk line on his side, casting upon its glowing coals a white 
powder, which gave out a strong scent of tuberoses, very agree- 
able to the senses. A fine, white vapor arose from the burn- 
ing powder and filled the corners of the ceiling, draping the dull 
panelling with a flying wreath or two, but still permitting a clear 
view of the end wall. Ata point some six or eight feet beyond 
the chafing dish the old man and histhree assistants began danc- 
ing slowly ; they gave utterance to no sound but whirled faster 
and faster, with a rhythmic motion, their robes flowing out on 
either side and blending the four forms into a composite group, 
of which the tall master was the central figure. Suddenly, to our 
great astonishment, we became aware that there was only one 
form visible, that of the old man. The swift whirl of his dance 
was gradually relaxed, and in a minute or two he became motion- 
less, salaamed, advanced in front of the chafing-dish, bowed again, 
and pointed with a dignified gesture to the rear of the apartment. 
We all looked eagerly in the direction of his gesture ; there was 
not a living creature, nor indeed an object of any kind visible 
beyond the line except himself. With another salaam he returned 
to his original position in the rearof the chafing-dish, and began 
with reverse motion the dance of a moment before. Holding out 
his arms on each side of him as if the better to balance himself, 
he now sang in a low, monotonous tone, a chant, the words of 
which impressed themselves upon my memory and sounded like 
this : 

** Ai ya or ekto do !” 

In some inexplicable way the monotonous drone of this chant, 
which fell not unmusically from his lips, seemed to join with 
the vapors which curled about the scene to bewitch our fancies, 
or at all events to produce a condition of dreamy delight. It 
this was hypnotism, so be it ; but whether or not the existence of 
this charmed condition can be ascribed to hypnotic influences, 
I never felt my senses more completely at my command ; and with 
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my eyes fixed intently on his whirling figure I became aware that 
he seemed to be throwing from himself portions of his body ; one 
arm here, the other there, a leg here, and go on, the illusion being 
perfect, if illusion it was, and the end of the room where he had 
begun to dance alone becoming gradually filled with figures like 
his own, only younger, each whirling with the same chant in the 
same direction. Suddenly the dance again died away, the chant 
was hushed, and when we looked again there was but one per- 
former visible, the old fakir, who advanced in front of the chafing- 
dish and asked for dacksheesh. We received it liberally, and we 
again made an examination of the room but could discover no 
explanation of the disappearance of his companions. 

Two years ago, in England, I saw the Walker illusion in‘ 
Dean Street, London, and for the first time it seemed to 
me that I understood how the whirling illusion could be per- 
formed. After a careful study of the Walker illusion, I con- 
cluded that I could duplicate it in an act of my own upon the 
stage, and this I have done, I think, in what I call ‘‘The Blue 
Room, or the House and the Brain,” which is based, of course, 
upon Bulwer’s famous story of “‘ The Haunters and the Haunted,” 
which is, I believe, by common consent, the best ghost story in 
existence. 

Colonel, afterwardsGen. Julius Medley, one time commander 


of the British forces at Lahore, related to me the most remark- 
able instance of voluntary interment which had come to his 


knowledge during his service in the Hast. I had told him 
of an experience of my own at Secunderabad in 1878, which I shall 
presently describe. He assured me of the accuracy of his account 
of the following incident, and as he was a most distinguished 
soldier and the uncle of my wife, I attach as much importance to 
his narrative as if I had myself seen what he related. 

He said a group of fakirs of the high caste had visited his 
quarters in the preceding year and offered to give an exhibition. 
The old man had, without assistance, thrown himself into a trance 
while in a sitting position upon the ground. His three assistants 
had then taken hold of the end of his tongue and pushed it back 
until it closed the epiglottis. They then laid him upon his back, 
and swathed his body in bandages. The assistant fakirs next 
filled the eyes, ears, mouth, and nostrils of their apparently un- 
conscious master with a red paste, not unlike putty, and ban- 
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daged his neck and face. All this took place in the presence of 
Colonel Medley and his staff. The entire body of the old man 
was then apparently protected from the atmosphere, as well as 
from the ants, which in the Hast attack every living thing that is 
helpless. It was for this purpose of protection, I learned, that the 
red paste had been put in the cavities of the face and head. The 
Colonel and his staff inspected the body of the old man and sig- 
nified their willingness that the ceremony should proceed. In the 
meanwhile four of Colonel Medley’s soldiers had dug a grave ten 
feet deep in the enclosed yard of the barracks, and at a gesture 
from the Colonel the old fakir’s assistants lifted his body, and 
gently placed it in a box sheathed with metal, which was then her- 
metically sealed under the Colonel’s eye. The box was lowered 
into the tomb, the earth was filled in, the surface was levelled, and 
millet seed was sown over the grave. The assistants then departed 
under a solemn promise to return in forty days. 

Colonel Medley assured me that for every moment, day 
‘and night, of the forty succeeding days he had kept an 
armed guard on watch above the fakir’s grave. He felt mor- 
ally certain that no human agency could tamper with the 
tomb or the box without his knowledge. At the end of the 
specified time the fakirs returned and in the presence of Colonel 
Medley and his staff the tomb was opened. The body of the 
aged fakir was removed from the box, not differing in 
appearance in any way from the condition in which it was 
buried, except that the linen clothes in which it had been 
wrapped had rotted and fell away at the touch. The fakirs 
unwound the bandages, removed the red putty-like prep- 
aration from the orifices of the eyes, nose, mouth and ears, and 
with the assistance of a native woman washed the body in warm 
water and applied an unguent to the face. The woman blew 
her breath in the old man’s mouth, passed her hand briskly 
over his limbs, and gave him a smart slap upon the chest. His 
tongue had in the meantime been put iu a natural position and 
respiration seemed to begin with the blow of the woman’s hand. 
The changes which passed over the features of the old man during 
the last stage of these preparations were awful to look upon. 
Misery and effort were painfully depicted upon them. But 
within five minutes after the breath seemed to reénter his body, 
the master fakir was himself again. 
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Iwas the guest of Colonel Jenkins, the commander of the 
British forces at that time. The incident of my own experience 
which I had related to Colonel Medley, and which drew from him 
the remarkable narrative I have just recounted, was this. I was 
one of a party of Englishmen present at a grand féte in Secun- 
derabad at the palace of Sir Saler Jung, the Nizam of Secunder-— 
abad. An old man, with aquiline features, a long white beard and 
flashing black eyes, accompanied by his wife, a pretty little 
woman, came to us as the chief of a band of eight fakirs. In the 
presence of all the company, one of the young men was tightly 
bandaged, and a small glass disc was held in front of and di- 
rectly between his eyes. His master told him to gaze fixedly at 
the disc, and, as he did so, the others of the band of fakirs began 
droning a chant, the words of which were: 

“Kam, ram, aMaram, amaram, amaram, 
Ram, ram, amaram, amaram, amaram.” 

The bandaged fakir appeared to go to sleep under the drowsy 
hum of this incantation. He soon became to all appearance dead ; 
the blood seemed to leave the extremities, and his limbs stiffened. 
His tongue was now turned back until it filled the epiglottis ; 
a few passes were made over his face by the aged fakir, his eyes 
turned up until only the whites were visible, the lids were shut, 
and the red, putty-like substance I have alluded to was used, to 
close his eyes, ears, nostrils, and mouth. 

Dr. Crawford, of the army, who was present, then made a 
careful examination of the man’s condition. All the usual 
tests for death were applied, a mirror was held over his mouth, 
and to all intents and purposes he was pronounced dead. Dr. 
Crawford went even to the extent of what might be called 
cruelty, although the subject was undoubtedly unconscious, 
and stuck a large bodkin through the palm of the man’s 
hands, through the tips of his ears, his cheeks, the ends of his 
fingers, his thighs, his arms, and other parts of his body. No 
blood came from these wounds, but a yellowish ichor followed 
the point of the needle. The master fakir took a coal of glowing 
charcoal and placed it on the upturned palm of his subject’s hand, 
causing the flesh to sizzle and an unpleasant odor to arise, but 
there was no sign of feeling. This condition continued for thirty 
minutes, at the end of which the master fakir made passes over 
the body with his hands, removed the red paste from the face and 
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ears, took off the bandages, and bade us note the result. With 
horrible contortions and the appearance of great agony, which the 
old fakir assured us was only an appearance, his assistant returned 
to the land of the living, apparontly as well as ever, except for a 
badly burned hand. : 

Bishop Thoburn, of the M. E. Church, in his book on the 
Hast, says he has repeatedly heard these stories of suspended ani- 
mation and voluntary interment, and that Dr. John Martin 
Honiberger, formerly physician at the Court of Ranjit Singh, 
ruler of the Sikhs, had told him howa native of Cashmere named 
Hari Das had been buried alive in the presence of Ranjit Singh, 
but adds that Dr. Honiberger did not witness this interment 
himself, and that he can find no evidence in his own experience 
that such a thing ever takes place. 

I am convinced, however, that such voluntary interments have 
taken place and there is abundant record of such incidents in the 
experiences of other Anglo-Indian officers besides General Medley. 
I not only ‘¢ tell the tale as ’twas told to me,” but I tell of what I 
have myself seen and which I am unable to explain. 


Harry Ketpar. - 


A BIBLE LESSON FOR MR. HERBERT SPENCER 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


OnE hardly knows whether to be sorry or glad that Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer has been caught napping. This gentle, modest 
Christian philosopher cannot create envy, but his attainments are 
so wide in scope, so far beyond the reach and the ambition of the 
commonalty that a solid bit of native ignorance in the midst of 
his learning does seem to humanize him—to bring him a little 
more within the sphere of our experience and sympathy. 

At any rate Mr. Herbert Spencer has been caught napping, 
and napping, it must be confessed, in the very place where a 
good many of us have suspected he has been in the habit of going 
to sleep—with his head on the Bible! I have always maintained, 
in season and out of season, Mr. Spencer’s orthodoxy, both for 
substance of doctrine and sweet reasonableness of statement, and 
have met some harmless jeers therefor ; but I have never main- 
tained that Mr. Spencer ranked himself as orthodox. The reason 
is plain. He has never gone deep enough into the Bible to know 
what orthodoxy really is! He apparently took his allotted share 
of Bible instruction along with the rest of his early routine edu- 
cation and stopped there, just as a great many inferior men have 
done ; and if these men, with Mr. Spencer at their head, would 
let the Bible alone and stick to their moutons for vivisection, we 
would let them alone and stick to ours. 

No universal obligation rests on men to be Biblical scholars 
any more than to be electricians. But, if being no electricians, 
they touch a live wire ignorantly, they are dead men. And when 
a student never so profound in any or all other departments 
would set a careless foot upon the science of sciences, Theology, 
as if that could be disposed of with a hop, skip, and jump, he 
must be gently and promptly put aside with rubber gloves, just 
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to save his life, even though he be the beloved disciple who knows 
himself only asa Prophet of Evolution. 

In the chapter on Veracity, in ‘“‘The Principles of Ethics,” 
Mr. Spencer executes a wild war dance before the other prophets 
aud apostles. ‘‘We have proof in the Bible,” he says, ‘that, 
apart from the lying which constituted false witness, and was to 
the injury of a neighbor, there was among the Hebrews but little 
reprobation of lying.” ; 

It might have been well here to note that the exception signified 
an immense advance on the other wild and semi-civilized tribes 
whom he cites. Of the Dakotas, of the Mishmis, of the Kirghis, 
of the Fijians, of the Ugandas, of the tribes of Central Asia, of 
Central America, of the Philippine Islands, whom he summons to 
the bar of moral judgment, he predicates no saving clause. Is it 
not worthy of note, if not of scientific investigation, that while all 
these tribes lied as a business enterprise, as a legitimate means of 
attack and defence, as the ordinary way of getting a living, one 
obscure tribe in Western Asia incorporated into their very earliest 
code a law forbidding malicious lying, injurious lying, false wit- 
ness against a neighbor ? If we,in the nineteenth century, if we 
English and American citizens lived up to the standard held aloft 
by this half-civilized people, if we had completely abandoned the 
sort of lying which this tribe distinguished itself from its neigh- 
bors by reprobating—lying to the injury of a neighbor—a large 
part of the machinery of our civilization might be allowed to fall 
into disuse and our spears become tuning-forks to set our lives to 
a/key of celestial harmony. 

Mr. Spencer deduces from all his tribes the general observa- 
tion that it is the presence or absence of despotic rule which tends 
to prevalent falsehood or prevalent truth ; that tribes which were 
subject to coercion lied as a matter of self-defence against their 
tyrants, while tribes that were governed by an elected council or 
by the majority of an assembly, and were inspired by the spirit of 
equality, were truthful, and that however annoying is the men- 
dacity of free tribes, the mendacity of slave tribes far surpasses 
it. 

But the Hebrew code, the great exceptional new law of truth, 
a law so high that we have not yet attained unto it, was made, 
adopted and observed by a race of slaves: Of all the tribes and 
people cited by Mr. Spencer for truth or for falsehood, savage or 
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semi-civilized, ancient or modern, Mexicans, Hindoos, Hottentots, 
Khonds, Kolis, Bodo, Dhimals, Todas, Hos, Puluyans, Wood- 
Veddahs, Ostiahs, Samoieds, Sontals, Bengalis, Kois, Ramésis, 
Saracens, Slavs, Avais, Aquitanians,—not one of them all has 
left any discernible mark upon us. Of many of them the name 
is not even known ; while the one race of shepherd slaves has fur- 
nished, has at least fashioned, the backbone of our civiliza- 
tion. The code which it adopted when it came up out of four 
hundred years of slavery is the groundwork of our morality and our 
religion. It was wrought by the finger of God on tables of stone 
for the betterment of an ancient, semi-civilized, wandering tribe, - 
according to their proud patriotic record. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
may scout the miracle, but he may see its continuous progress 
every Sunday morning, if he will walk into the churches of his 
own England ; for, behold, the finger of God still writes on tables 
of stone the same ten commandments, fronting the great congre- 
gation, who still repeat them as devoutly as did the original 
Bedouins, with the earnest prayer, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law!” 

It is not necessary to be a Congregationalist or an Episco- 
palian or an Agnostic, but this is a fact just as much as a serpent 
mound or a megatherium or an archeological potsherd. We 
may reject any and every particular philosophy of the fact, but 
the fact remains—to be accounted for. 

This, assuming the truth of Mr. Spencer’s statement, that 
with one exception “‘there was among the Hebrews but little 
reprobation of lying.” The truth or falsity of that statement is 
not to my purpose. It is to my purpose that when Mr. Spencer 
brings forward his ‘‘ proof from the Bible” to sustain his state- 
ment, he displays so very juvenile an acquaintance with his text- 
book that one is moved to go back indeed to the First Principles 
of Theology and ask him, tentatively : “‘ Can. you tell, my child, 
who made you ?” 

“Indeed, it would be remarkable were it otherwise, ” says Mr. 
Spencer, ‘‘ considering that Jahveh set the example ; as when, to 
ruin Ahab, he commissioned ‘a lying spirit ’ (I Kings, xxii., 22) to 
deceive his prophets. ” 

The passage which Mr. Spencer cited is this : «* And the Lord 
said unto him,‘ Wherewith’ ? And he said, ‘I will go forth, and I 
will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.’ And he 
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said, ‘Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go forth, and 
do so.”” 

This is a “proof” just as much as many of the old *“ proof- 
texts ” which used to be attached to our Sunday-school questions 
and answers were proof of the doctrines they were set against, but 
it is surprising to find it serving a scholar’s purpose outside of 
Sunday-schools. It isa “proof” hardly more than the “ top-knot, 
come down!” (Matt., xxiv.,17,) of the text-books was a proof 
that women are forbidden by Scripture to wear wired bows on 
their bonnets. 

I quote the picturesque and spirited narrative from which Mr. 
Spencer deduces nothing but false witness against ‘‘a race-char- 
acter which evolved such a conception of a deity’s principles.” 

* And they continued three years without war between Syria 
and Israel. And the King of Israel said unto his servants : 
‘Know ye that Ramoth in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and 
take it not out of the hand of the King of Syria ?’?”—just as Bis- 
marck, doubtless, spoke to Emperor William about Alsace and 
Lorraine in the hands of Louis Napoleon. ‘‘And it came to pass 
in the third year that Jehoshaphat, the King of Judah, came 
down to the King of Israel. And he said unto Jehoshaphat” (what 
every newspaper man in Europe is on the watch to hear the young 
German Emperor say when he goes a-visiting) : “ Wilt thou go 
with me to battle to Ramoth-gilead ?” And as King Umberto 
might, in the enthusiasm of a strong and desired alliance, reply 
to William, Jehoshaphat answered the King of Israel: <I am as 
thou art, my people as thy people, my horses as thy horses.” 

And Jehoshaphat, who appears to have been a truly religious 
and orthodox man as far as policy would permit, and who liked to 
have the blessing of the clergy and the sentiment of the church 
with him in any enterprise, said to the King of Israel: «‘ Inquire, 
I pray thee, at the word of the Lord to-day.” Then the King of 
Israel—with the prompt alacrity of that ambitious colonel who, 
not willing to be outdone in anything, detailed forty men for 
baptism, to match the revival fruits in another regiment—gathered 
the prophets together, about fowr hundred men, and said unto 
them: ‘Shall I go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I 
forbear ?” And the servile crew who cared for nothing, but the 
buttered side of their bread in hand, and who knew well which 
side that was, answered to a man: “(o up; for the Lord shall 
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deliver it into the hand of the King.” Jehoshaphat, familiar with 
true prophets, gave one look at the ragamuffin crowd, and showed 
what he thought of them by his first disgusted question to King 
Ahab: ‘Is there not here a prophet of the Lord, besides, that we 
might inquire of him ?” 

Not a word of defence for his rabble four hundred did the 
conscious Ahab proffer, but confessed judgment in his naive 
reply: “‘ There 7s yet one man, Micaiah the son of Imlah, by whom 
we may inquire of the Lord: but I hate him; for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but evil.” And Jehoshaphat said 
gently : ** Let not the Kingsayso.” And the King of Israel called 
an officer, and said : ‘‘ Bring Micaiah here instantly !” 

Eager to embrace every opportunity for displaying his magnifi- 
cence, and hoping, no doubt, to overawe the one recalcitrant 
prophet, Ahab made a stately ceremonial of the occasion. The two 
kings put on their robes of state and splendor and sat each on 
his throne, which had been placed in a large open park at the 
entrance of the city for the better accommodation of the immense 
assembly. And all the prophets prophesied before them. And 
Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah, not content with the emphasis of 
reiteration, made himself horns of iron and accentuated his false- 
ness by crying: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord: ‘ With these shalt thou 
push the Syrians until thou hast consumed them.’” And all the fool 
prophets roared in emulous unison: ‘‘Go up to Ramoth-gilead 
and prosper: for the Lord shall deliver it into the King’s hand.” 

And the messenger that was gone to call Micaiah, being very 
friendly towards the great, true man, and desirous of his welfare, 
spoke unto him, saying: ‘‘Behold, now, the words of the 
prophets declare good unto the King with one mouth ; let thy 
word, I pray thee, be like the word of one of them and speak 
that which is good. What is the use of setting up one disagreea- 
ble truth against four hundred pleasant lies? You will only get 
yourself into trouble and benefit nobody. Let not my lord be 
always in a minority of one. It is simply throwing away your 
vote.” 

And Micaiah said: “As the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith 
unto me that will I speak.” And his friend saw that Micaiah 
was impracticable and he held his peace. So he came to the 
King. 

And when all the gates of etiquette had been duly passed, the 
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king said unto him in his most august manner, ‘‘ Micaiah, shall 
we go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall we forbear ? ” 
With a meaning glance at the friendly messenger who had ad- 
vised compromise, and who stood near sorrowfully awaiting the 
result, Micaiah cried with ironical emphasis, assuming even the 
courtier tones of the pseudo-prophets : ‘Go and prosper ; for the 
Lord shall deliver it into the hand of the King.” 

The King keenly felt and resented the mimicry which he was 
too clever not to see, and cried angrily to the bold prophet : 
“‘ How many times shall I adjure thee that thou tell me nothing 
but that which is true in the name of the Lord ?” A very pious 
exclamation, bnt Ahab must have forgotten what he had in a 
moment of frankness said to his visitor about the prophet. 

And Micaiah, throwing off the mask of satire, said with the 
solemnity of foreboding: ‘<I saw all Israel scattered upon the 
hills, as sheep that have not a shepherd.” 

“Did I not tell them that he would prophecy no good con- 
cerning me, but evil,” said the King, turning impatiently to his 
guest. 

But Micaiah, not heeding the interruption, not permitting 
interruption, gazed upon the deluded people and the deluding 
priests, and upon the wayward king both deluded and deluding, 
and said in a voice that compelled attention, ‘Hear thou there- 
fore the word of the Lord: I saw the Lord sitting on his throne 
and all the host of heaven standing by him, on his right hand and 
on his left, And the Lord said, ‘ Who shall persuade Ahab, that 
he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead 2? And one said on this 
manner, and another said on that manner. And there came forth 
a spirit, and stood before the Lord, and said: «I will persuade 
him.’ And the Lord said unto him: ‘Wherewith? ? And he said, 
‘I will go forth, and I will be alying spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets.” And he said, ‘Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail 
also; go forth and do so.’ Now therefore, behold, the Lord 
hath put.a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, 
and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee.” 

I know that I have spoiled the beauty of the old, old story, 
but Mr. Spencer compelled me to do so by refusing to under- 
stand it without a modern, not to say vulgar, pigment. 

Who does not see in this an argument, a solemn warning 
in the guise of a parable, to dissuade a rash king from going out 
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to certain disaster? This is a story of Jahveh setting the ex- 
ample of lying! The whole burden of the tale is honor and rep- 
robation of lying. ‘‘ These men, prophets ?” says the intrepid 
preacher in their very presence and in the presence of the allied 
kings: ‘‘ Then they are the prophets of alying spirit and not of the 
God of truth. These foul tongues divine? Then the Lord God 
Almighty has discarded His holy ones and has employed liars.” 
It is an explanation, fanciful in form but embodying a real and 
deplorable truth. The incredible spectacle of four hundred _pre- 
tended prophets leading a great king to his overthrow can be 
only by the inspiration of the devil. 

Mr. Spencer does not understand it, but the four hundred 
understzod. That Head Centre of falsehood, who could not be 
content with words, but must fashion to himself horrors of em- 
phasis, understood. 

Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, went uear and smote 
Micaiah on the cheek and said with a bitter sneer: ‘‘ Which way 
went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak unto thee?” If 
Micaiah was simply telling them that Jahveh set them the ex- 
ample of lying, what was there for Zedekiah to be angry about ? 
In those lying peoples among whom Mr. Spencer places the 
Hebrews, he tells us that a ready and clever liar is a valuable ac- 
quisition, that a successful liar is considered a smart, clever fel- 
low, and rather admired, and that lying was tacitly or openly 
applauded. If then the Hebrew four hundred, lying as fast 
as their tongues could wag, under the stimulus of the kings’ 
presence, who lived by their lies, were unexpectedly buttressed by 
the testimony of the great reformer justifying their lies by citing 
the example of Jahveh, why should Zedekiah have been moved to 
go up and slap his face ? 

What Mr. Spencer has done is to take out one item from a 
reductio ad absurdum in story form, the favorite form of a few 
thousand years ago, and state it as a categorical proposition— 
which he never would have done the second time if he had 
enrolled himself as a member in good and regular standing of our 
Washington Bible Class ! 

But he does it a second time, and a third time, time, times 
and a half. It is his stereotyped mode of ‘‘proof,” his satisfac- 
tory exegesis. He slips down a thousand years and impales St. 
- Paul on the same unthinking pen. ‘Nor do we find the stand- 
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ard munch changed in the days of Christ and after ; instance the 
case of Paul, who, apparently rather piquing himself on his 
‘craft and guile,’ elsewhere defends his act by contending that 
the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto his 
glory ” (Romans, iii., 7.). 

Writing on the 8th of November I may not inaptly say that if 

Paul was the Republican Presidential candidate and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer a Democratic stump-speaker, I fear even his: noble work 
in the past would not prevent partisan newspapers from describ- 
ing him as the ‘* Champion liar” of the campaign, which only 
shows how much harsher is political than theological debate, for 
Mr. Spencer is no liar, even when he does not speak the truth. If 
he is not a saint, he is, as old Father Taylor used to say of his 
son-in-law, a very sweet sinner. He does not misread Paul for the 
purposes of election or any self-seeking. He simply skims along 
the surface, assuming that there is nothing worth while under the 
surface. If he would give half the study to the Scriptures of the 
Jews that he gives to the Scriptures of the rocks he would not 
shoot so wide of the mark. If St. Paul had been a Mesozoic lizard 
Mr, Spencer would know all about him. But even as an expon- 
ent or sign-manual of evolution, Paul has a distinct and apprec- 
lable value, just as truly as if he were the Anisichnus Deweyanus 
gamboling on the micaceous sand a hundred and thirty feet below 
the earth’s surface a hundred and thirty millions of years ago, and 
for that reason alone Mr. Spencer ought not to slur him over with 
such a twist of the pen ! 
Come hither, therefore, learned philosopher, sit down in our 
Bible class like a little child and learn that Paul did nothing of 
the sort. Obey the law of the half-civilized and cease to bear 
false witness against your neighbor, even though he be only aman 
and not a megalosaurus. 

The early Christian Corinthians were very, very early 
Christians—just rescued from Paganism, always falling back 
and having to be pulled up again into a half decent 
Christianity by main force. In the present case they seem to 
have been slandering Paul right and left till his apostolic reputa- 
tion and future influence were involved, and he was not simply 
stung but forced to a spirited self-defence. His natural Christian 
modesty and the necessity of proclaiming his integrity clashed, 
and now the one and now the other was uppermost. 
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**T am become a fool in glorying ; ye have compelled me: for 
I ought to have been commended of you and not found fault with. 
For in nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles, though I 
am not one of the original twelve. Were not all the signs of an 
apostle wrought among you? What is it wherein ye were inferior 
to other churches, I should like to know, except that I myself 
was not burdensome to you. You paid me no salary, as other 
churches do their ministers. Forgive me this wrong.” Does Mr. 
Spencer need the explanation attached? <‘ This is sarcasm.” 

«* You say,” continued Paul, “‘ ¢ Be it so, I did not burden you,’ 
nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile. I did not 
receive a salary or take up a collection, but, being crafty, I got 
it out of you indirectly ! 

‘«« How, will you please to tell me, did I make a gain of you by 
any of them whom I sent unto you? I desired Titus, and with 
him I sent abrother. Did Titus make a gain of you? Did Titus 
get any money out of you ? 

“Do not imagine I am excusing myself to you. I speak before 
God, in the name of Christ, and I am speaking for your sake that 
you may not make such fools of yourselves, such mean and petty 
and clamorous fools, that I shall be ashamed of you when I come, 
and shall have to rebuke you so sternly that you will hate me !” 

And to read this Mr. Spencer lays aside not only his philo- 
sophical acumen, but his common understanding, and sits down 
like a stolid school-boy on the lowest bench and reads with the 
school-boy’s unthinking, mechanical monotone, ‘‘ And—be-ing 
eraft-y, I-caught-you-with-guile.” There would be just as much 
of Paulin his rendering if he read it backward : ‘‘ Guile-with- 
you-caught-I-crafty-being-and.” 

He does precisely the same with the Romans. Paul con- 
sidered himself eminently the Apostle to the Gentiles, not one of 
the original twelve, but a late comer, and therefore proper for the 
Gentiles, who were not the original ‘‘ chosen people.” 

In many hand-to-hand fights he grappled with the Jews, 
maintaining and defending the right of his Gentiles to the King- 
dom of Heaven—battling the Jewish claim to superiority and the 
exclusive possession of Divine favor. With his usual intellectual 
agility and dramatic tendency he takes both sides of the case and 
handles them with equal vivacity. Unhappily Mr. Spencer does 
not cut around corners fast enough to keep both Paul and his 
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imaginary antagonist always in sight, and comes to grief thereby. 
Seeing only Paul ahead he supposes Paul is making a dead straight 
line and must be talking to himself. 

“Behold,” says Paul, pouring forth his rapid and redundant 
eloquence on his bullet-headed Jews, “‘'Thou art called a Jew, 
and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of God, and art con- 
fident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a teacher of 
babes. Thou, therefore, which teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself ? Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steal ? If you break every commandment in the Decalogue and 
the Gentile keeps every commandment, are you going to consider 
yourself a better man than the Gentile, simply because you are 
born a Jew? He isnot aJew which is one outwardly. He is a 
Jew which is one inwardly, obeying God in the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter. 

“Do you say : ‘What advantage, then, hath the Jew ?’ Ianswer : 
“Much every way: chiefly because unto them were committed 
the oracles of God—these same commandments which you boast 
of holding, having received as a trust from God, yet which you 
spend your life in breaking. For what, if some did not believe ? 
Shall their unbelief make the faith of God without effect? On 
the contrary, the faith of God often shines all the more strongly 
against the shadows of maii’s unbelief.’ 

** Ah! now you think you have caught me. Now you argue: 
‘If our unrighteousness illustrates the righteousness of God, we 
are doing a good work, and it is unrighteous in God to punish us 
for it.” God forbid ! for then all wrong would have to go unpun- 
ished. ‘ Yes,’ you persist, —for I speak asa man, as one of you,— 
‘if the truth of God is all the clearer as seen against my lie, I 
maintain that my lie is a good thing, and I ought not to be judged 
a sinner because I tell it.’ 

“Oh, no! my beloved but erring brethren and hearers, wrong 
—all wrong. That is just what I am slanderously reported to 
teach, but what I earnestly repudiate and denounce—that it is 
right to do evil that good may come—that it is righteous to lie 
because God overrules it to the cause of truth. I teach nothing 
of the sort. I teach that the only right thing for Jew and Gen- 
tile alike is truth—is righteousness.” 

And this, this very self-same slanderous report which Paul 
flatly denies, Mr. Spencer blandly repeats, and repeats it on - 
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Paul’s authority! The acts which Paul vigorously disproves and 
condemns Mr. Spencer says that Paul defends. In the scorning 
and scoring of the Corinthian sophistry, Mr. Spencer sees only 
its adoption and use. 

It is incredible that the great saint of the new departure in 
Judaism should be traduced by the great saint of modern evolu- 
tion, when they ought to be brothers in unity. In point of real ° 
character Ido not know that there is anything to choose. In 
certain very trying circumstances Mr. Spencer has shown himself 
a perfect Christian, and if I knew as much about him as I do 
about Saint Paul I dare say I should find him just as good— 
not so fiery in temperament, not so impetuous in style, not so 
irresistible in his current of thought or action (suppose the 
enthusiasm of investigation necessitates an entirely different 
mental constitution from the enthusiasm of humanity)—but just 
as single-hearted, just as truth-seeking in regard to the action of 
structure on function, as was Paul over the action of Jewish 
law on Gentiles. 

But that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth also phil- 
osophers, even one thing befalleth them—the necessity of know- 
ing what they are talking about. I abate no whit of positive- 
ness regarding Mr. Spencer’s orthodoxy as soon as Mr. Spencer 
thinks it worth his while to learn what orthodoxy is, or to render 
the Bible as accurately as he renders a bird track. But, until 
that happy hour arrives, so often as the ever-recurring question 
thunders down from the Spirit of Truth, Who is this that dark- 
eneth counsel by words without knowledge ? thousands of his 
most ardent disciples will rise and answer, shame-faced, but un- 
wavering, ‘‘ Herbert Spencer, God bless him !” 
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OUR CITY VIGILANCE LEAGUE. 


BY THE REV. DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


THE principles and purposes of the above organization admit of 
being stated distinctly and concisely. Its origin dates primarily 
from the condition of public feeling excited by the presentment 
of the March Grand Jury of 1892. Prior to that there had been 
charges publicly brought against the Police Department, in par- 
ticular, for criminality in discharge of its duties. There are cer- 
tain statutory obligations resting upon that department which 
admit of no evasion, and disregard of which is as dist netly 
criminal as is the infraction of any law against murder or bur- 
glary. 

The obligations thus specifically referred to are those sum- 
marized in Section 282 of the ‘‘ Act of Consolidation,” as fol- 
lows : 


It is hereby made the duty of the police force, at all times of day and night . . 
- . . Carefully to observe and inspect all places of public amusement, all places of 
business having excise or other licenses to carry on any business, all houses of ill- 
fame or prostitution, and houses where common prostitutes resort or reside; all 
lottery-offices, policy-shops, and places where lottery tickets or lottery policies are 
sold or offered for sale ; all gambling-houses, cock-pits, rat-pits, and public common 
dance-houses, and to repress and restrain all unlawful and disorderly conduct or 
practices therein ; enforce and prevent the violation of all laws and ordinances in 
force in said city ; and for these purposes, with or without warning, to arrest all 
persons guilty of violating any law or ordinance for the suppression or punishment 
of crimes or offences. 


Of that statute the procedure of the Police Department is a 
distinct and continuous violation. That is to say, in view of 
the existence of that statute, the Police Department of our city, 
from the top down, is permanently criminal. Whether the mem- 
bers of that department believe in suppressing the social evil, the 
gambling habit and violations of excise, has nothing to do with 
it. ‘They are paid for enforcing the law, and for them to neglect 
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its enforcement on the ground that they think there is some 
wiser way of handling these evils, is an impertinence for which 
they deserve to be smartly rapped. Certain criminals the depart- 
ment will jump upon, and set its entire machinery in instant mo- 
tion, in order to secure conviction, but it is itself more criminal 
than the criminals whom it nabs, for it makes a mockery of crim- 
inality by making a plaything of its obligations to suppress crim- 
inality, and by discriminating between criminals at the behest of 
considerations that are neither far nor hard to seek. 

The public needs to be reminded of the following expression 
occurring in the presentment above referred to: ‘“‘They enforce 
thelaw in many respects in a superior manner, but if they be 
permitted to discriminate in favor of certain forms of crime, for 
reasons well known to themselves, there is no telling where the 
same course will lead them to or land the interests of our city. 
Circumstances and testimony offered have tended to show finan- 
cial considerations in some cases for lax administration. Indeed 
the publicity with which the law is violated and the immunity 
from arrest enjoyed by the law-breakers is inconsistent with 
any other theory.” 

Now that is substantially an indictment of the Police Depart- 
ment, and that indictment has not been met by the Depart- 
ment. Those of us who have been watching the course of events 
know that crime was just as rampant in this city the last two 
weeks before the first of December as it was during the last two 
weeks before the first of April. Now that is our one permanent 
point of assault. ; 

If the writer of this article may be allowed a personal refer- 
ence, there has been no effort made by him during the last ten 
months that has swerved a hair’s breadth from the purpose to 
make police criminality in this respect a matter of general ac- 
quaintance and of public consciousness. We have not been deal- 
ing with the gambling habit. We have not been concerning our- 
selves with the social evil. We have no interest in the social 
evil as such. Our one unswerving purpose has been to show 
the community that the department, whose duty it is to lay a 
strong hand on these matters, is viciously negligent of its duty. 
And what is more we did show it, and that is why they hate us for it. 

I have been thus detailed in my statement of the situation in 
order that it might be understood easily what is the scope of the 
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Society whose character and purposes I have been requested to set 
forth in this article. On taking up the work of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, somewhat more than a year ago, subse- 
quent to the death of the deeply-lamented Crosby, we found our- 
selves confronted by a peculiar condition. ‘The members of that 
Society were substantially of one mind in their conviction that, 
numerous as were the specific violations of crime in this city, 
there was another evil which we had to face, which was still more 
of a menace to our municipal character and weal. Violations of 
crime are bad enough, but they stand in no comparison with the 
peril of a condition of things whose very genius it is to gender 
- violations of crime. Immediately on its re-organization the 
Society tackled that question. 

The present president of the Society stated at that time that 
he would have no interest in throwing himself into the work if 
it was to be confined to the prosecution of specific infractions of 
statute. It was decided that the duty immediately before us was 
’ to antagonize the existing relations between municipal author- 
ities and criminals which made crime easy and secured to it 
immunity. Pursuant to that end we avail ourselves of such 
means as are at hand for securing and giving publicity to the 
evidences of an unholy compact between those who commit crime 
and those whose prime duty it is to prevent its commission. That, 
then, is the immediate purpose of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime. 

Now that Society and the City Vigilance League are concen- 
tric. The members of the latter might be termed associate 
members of the former. They have the same president. They 
have the same axial purpose. They might be designated as being 
the inner and the outer circles of the same organization. We 
have the same rooms as our headquarters. One and the same 
man is the secretary of the two.  Religiously and politically we 
have the same platform. That platform is made broad enough 
for any man to stand upon who believes in pure municipal goy- 
ernment, whether he be Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, and 
whether his affiliations be with the Democratic, or the Republican 
party, or with Tammany Hall. 

The perfect coincidence in point of scope between the two 
organizations puts us in a position to meet the charge which has 
been brought against the League that it is a spying organization. 
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It is a spying organization in exactly the same sense that the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, in the pursuit of its present 
purposes, is a spying organization. We have ample ground for 
suspecting the honesty of conduct of a good many of our munic- 
ipal servants, and in view of the fact that they are our servants 
we are watching them. Weare not watching the community at 
large. Though we had a member of the League posted on every 
block, that would not alter the case at all. We have a consid- 
erable number of municipal servants in our employ, whose sal- 
aries are being paid out of our pockets ; we suspect these servants, 
some of them, of not doing what they are paid for doing, 
and we are watching them to discover evidences of their in- 
fidelity. Now if that kind of watching is what our enemies 
choose to call ‘‘spying,” they are welcome to the term, although, 
of course, we understand perfectly well that they select that des- 
ignation for the reason that they know that their own behavior 
is iniquitous, and therefore desire to discredit and render unpop- 
ular any scheme designed to embarrass their crooked practices. 
The one principle by which we are animated is that these officials 
are our hired servants, and as such it is part of our civic responsi- 
bility to look after them, and the more they resent that idea and 
call it names, the more evident it becomes that they need looking 
after. If aman is at the head of any ordinary business and sus- 
pects any of his employees of a mischievous use of any of his own 
funds he does not consider that he is ‘‘ playing the spy” upon 
them if he keeps a shrewd eye upon their operations so far as those 
operations have to do with his business and his money. The 
fraudulent employee would probably call it ‘‘ spying,” but no- 
body else would think of doing so. 

One object which we have had in view in enlisting in this work 
a large number of men, especially in young and middle life, is to 
inculeate exactly that idea, that there is a responsibility for these 
matters lodged in us as citizens. We are not going to be safe 
here in this city till there comes to be among us a general recog- 
nition of the fact that citizenship entails responsibility, and not 
a responsibility that is discharged by the occasional dropping of 
a ballot at election, but a responsibility that survives election and 
that follows the citizen all the way round the year till the next 
election comes. We here in New York are in the sad condition 
in which we find ourselves to-day for the reason that we have to 
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such a degree relegated municipal responsibilities to our official 
subordinates that they have become practically irresponsible 
parties, and instantly resent the idea of being called to account. 
They have come to stand to us in very much the same relation 
that domestic servants often stand in towards their mistresses, who 
by being left for a little time too much to their own behests ac- 
quire the idea that they are themselves the mistresses, resent as 
vicious interference anything in the way of rebuke or criticism, 
even though emanating from the employers who pay their 
monthly wages. 

The City Vigilance League has been established then in part 
_ asa means of inculcating on our younger men a sense of civic 
responsibility. In our meetings together, we are not accustomed 
to mention the Mayor or the District Attorney or the Superin- 
tendent of Police or any other official with bated breath. We 
never mean to be disrespectful or insolent ; but our deliberations 
are conducted in distinct recognition of the fact that they are 
paid by us to do our municipal business for us, and as such that 
it becomes us to handle them in their paid relations to us with 
the same frankness precisely as that with which Mr. Smith 
handles the clerk in his offices, or that with which Mrs. Jones 
handles Bridget in the kitchen. 

Of course such doctrine as this is not congenial to the parties 
in office, but, then, that is their concern, not ours ; but we trust 
that in time they will become so accustomed to it as to treat it 
with a little more suavity than seems natural to them just at 
present. No matter how many municipal officials we have, this 
is still owr city. The Mayor is bound to look after the citizens, 
but the citizens are just as much bound to look after the Mayor. 
The Judiciary must sit on the bench, but the citizens must sit 
on the Judiciary. There isno man so faithful that he does not 
need to be watched in order to be kept faithful. I mention these 
facts, because they constitute a part of the catechism of each 
City Vigilance Leaguer. ‘These principles, it seems to the mem- 
bers of the League, none can resent or criticise, except such as 
desire to serve their city for the sake of the pecuniary dividend 
there is in it. 

Another point emphasized among the members of the League 
is that citizens in order to fulfil their civic functions in the midst 
of a depraved and ill-governed city must become intensely con- 
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scious and frankly assertive of the authority properly inhering in 
them in their civil capacity. One man with the right on his side, 
and knowing that the right is on his side, is quite a crowd. Mere 
arithmetical proportions do not signify, any more than in the 
instance of a crowd versus one hornet ; if the hornet is feeling well 
and his works are in good repair, the size of the crowd is the very 
last thing that comes into account. Everything pivots on the hornet. 
We have stated the circumstances out of which the League 
grew and the principles by which it is animated; it will be in 
order now to say something as to the specific work which it is 
doing. In attempting to apprise the community of the delin- 
quencies, to use no harsher term, of the existing muncipal admin- 
istration, the only enginery we can bring to bear is facts. - 
So far forth the City Vigilance League may be considered as 
an organization for the gleaning of facts tending to certify the 
community of the fidelity or infidelity of its public officials. Gen- 
eral as is the conviction that things in this city are not what 
we have the right to expect them to be, there is not that 
detailed knowledge of the situation that is needed in order that 
the matter may come home with power and effect to the intelli- 
gence and the couscience of the community at large. It is that 
situation precisely that creates the necessity for such an organiza- 
tion as the League. We have no politics. Our only ambition is 
thoroughly to know our city, and to make the facts that relate 
to its character and administration perfectly perspicuous to the 
average mind, regardless of all partisan or sectarian differences. 
Our preliminary need is of 1,137 men, honest and durable, who 
will undertake to represent respectively each of the election dis- 
tricts into which our city is at present subdivided. ‘The duty of 
each of those men will be to make himself thoroughly conversant 
with all that concerns the district under his charge. So far as in 
any way bears upon questions at issue he must know his district 
through and through. It is recommended, in order to insure 
thoroughness, that each supervisor should prepare a chart of his 
own district, with the names of residents so fast as he may come 
to know their names, nationality, etc. Buildings used for other 
than purposes of residence should be considered in detail, and 
their character noted so far as such memoranda can be of any use 
in securing the results already specified This will include schools 
and saloons, a full account of which later will embrace such par- 
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ticulars as the brewer under whose auspices the saloon is run, the 
general tone of the place, the relations subsisting between it and 
the policeman on the beat or the captain of the precinct; 
whether it is kept open in unlawful hours, the age and character 
of its customers, whether it is licensed, and if so whether its ex- 
istence is necessitated by the paucity of saloons in the neighbor- 
hood or whether people living in proximity are enduring its 
presence under protest. The survey and tabulation must of 
course include a statement as to all houses of prostitution, pool- 
rooms, policy-shops and gambling-houses in the district. 

In this connection it ought to be said that it is emphatically 
urged upon supervisors that nothing should be done by them that 
can be any moral menace to them or that can put taint even upon 
their reputation. So far as relates to the gleaning of this class 
of facts the Society for the Prevention of Crime and its detectives 
can be employed. Everything relating to the condition. of the 
streets will also come under the purview of supervisors, such as 
their cleanliness, the condition of the paving, and in cases where 
paving is being laid, whether it is being laid according to the 
terms of thecontract. The above specifications, although not 
comprising all the lines of work contemplated, will suffice to illus- 
trate the spirit and intent of the League, which is that wherever 
the administrative blood beats in this city the finger of the League 
shall be upon it counting its pulsations. 

The work of gathering in the required number of supervisors 
is being carefully but energetically pushed. There are at present 
thirty assembly districts in the town. When our organization is 
complete each of these assembly districts will have its assembly 
supervisors, and will be thereby constituted president of the dis- 
trict supervisors comprised within that assembly district. There 
will thus be thirty subordinate organizations, which will all be 
comprised within one comprehensive organization through the 
agency of the managing committee of thirty assembly supervisors. 
We are not crowding things with inordinate haste but are trying 
to take the careful measure of each new man we receive. We are 
most of us in early or middle life, and hope to be spared toa good 
many years of active and useful service. 


OC. H. Parxyourst, 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ENGLAND. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M. P., AUTHOR OF “‘THE 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


AurHougH democratic governments not only existed, but were 
copiously discussed by political philosophers, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, the world has as yet had very little experience of 
the rule of numbers as applied to large populations. Switzer- 
land and Norway, no less than the republics of antiquity, of the 
middle ages, furnish data of comparatively little service to great 
nations like Germany and Italy, for democracy in small com- 
munities is evidently quite a different thing from what it is in 
large ones. France has been democratic only since 1871, England 
only since the two great Franchise Extension and Redistribution 
Acts of 1884 and 1885. Thus it is only in the United States that 
the problem of governing a great state by the vote of large masses 
of men has been worked out with any approach to completeness, 
and those who in the old world seck to forecast the course of 
their own popular governments must look for light beyond the 
Atlantic. This is especially the case as regards the organization 
of political parties. No one has yet written the natural history 
of parties, though Burke has some admirable reflections upon the 
uses and dangers of this kind of government. No one of the 
best-known European authorities on political science, such as 
Tocqueville in the last generation, or Bluntschli, Schérer, Bagehot 
and Laveleye in our own, has recognized the importance of the 
part which is played in large democracies by what may be called 
the mechanism of the parties. 

Party government is a species of war, conducted by ballots in- 
stead of bullets. The efficiency of the contending hosts de- 
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pends hardly less on their discipline than on their numbers, 
because scattered voting is even worse than scattered firing. A 
small party which is cohesive and obeys its leaders will prevail in 
a campaign, if not in a battle, against a larger party which breaks 
into fractions. This has been forcibly brought home to people in 
England by the recent general election, in which the Tory party 
did not lose a single seat by internal divisions, while the two 
allied oppositions, British and Irish, had, both, to regret defeats, 
owing to the drawing off by rival candidacies of large groups of 
voters. ; 

Before proceeding to comply with the request made to me to 
furnish some account of party organizations of Great Britain as 
compared with those of the United States, it is well to account for 
the rudimentary character of the former. Some American readers 
may fancy that our British backwardness is due toa deficient 
interest in political strife. So far isthis from being the case that 
there has never been a time when political interest was keener than 
from 1876 till now ; nor has any election since 1832 been fought 
with as much fierceness as that which is closing as I write (July, 
1892). The causes why party organizations have been less de- 
veloped in the United Kingdom may be best understood by noting 
what are the causes which have stimulated their creation and 
extension in the United States. 

I. In the United States the number of elections is very great, 
vastly exceeding that to be found in any European country. The 
system of urban and rural local government which prevails over the 

Eastern, Middle, and Western States, requires the election of 
many representative bodies for areas of all sizes; while the 
practice of choosing executive officers by popular vote instead of 
having them, as in Europe, nominated either by the central gov- 
ernment or by the local representative council, still further. in- 
creases the occasions on which the people are called upon to 
declare by ballot their preferences. The federal structure of the 
government adds another set of assemblies to those which Euro- 
pean countries (except federal Switzerland) require, with another 
set of elections. Moreover, in America, representatives and 
officials are usually chosen for short periods, so that the occasions 
for choosing them occur very frequently. Hence the need for 
keeping a party together for fighting purposes is a need con- 
tinuously felt, a need which not only obliges the organization to 
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be always ‘‘on a war footing,” but gives it that dexterity and 
exactness of drill which come from unintermitted practice. 

II. In the United States, while there are incessant elections for 
small areas, such as city wards and townships, there are also elec- 
tions where the area is very large and the number of voters enor- 
mous—such as the elections of State officers and of congressmen. 
Nothing but an active and well-built organization can manipu- 
late these huge masses, and turn them from a mob into an army. 

III. Over the greater part of the United States the lines of 
political party do not coincide with those of class distinction, or of 
any other kind of distinction, such as trade or religion. Party, 
therefore, cannot avail itself of such other forms of social or eco- 
nomic organization as may exist, but must create fresh ones for its 
own purposes. Moreover a large proportion of the population is new 
to the country and its institutions, ignorant, migratory. It will 
vote wildly, or will not vote at all, unless it is seized, enlisted, 
drilled by the recruiting agents and inferior officers of the party 
machinery. 

Compare with these conditions those of Great Britain. 

In Great Britain elections are comparatively few. The only one 
which excites much political interest, that for the House of Com- 
mons, comes on an average but once in four years. Elections for 
city councils, county councils, and even school boards, are now 
beginning to be fought upon party lines, but the first was sel- 
dom a party affair till some twenty or thirty years ago, while 
school boards date only from 1870, county councils from 1888. Thus 
both the need for machinery to handle voters and the opportuni- 
ties for working that machinery have been comparatively slender. 
When a parliamentary election came round, a system of committees 
sprang into being to meet the emergency; but when the emer- 
gency had passed the committees were dissolved, and the organiza- 
tion practically went to pieces. It is not yet clear whether the 
interposition between parliamentary elections of the minor ones 
just referred to will do much to keep the party machinery in a 
state of constant readiness for work. 

In Great Britain the masses of voters to be manipulated have till 
recently been, on an average, small. Even now few parliamen- 
tary constituencies exceed twelve thousand voters, while many are 
below eight thousand, numbers manageable by extemporized com- 
mittees. 
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In Great Britain the people are not only far more settled in their 
dwelling-places than in America, but are grouped and organized 
by a variety of social, religious, and economic bonds which scarcely 
exist in the newer parts of the latter country. The influence of 
rank counts for something, that of wealth for a vast deal. Em- 
ployers, if they have any tact, are often able to carry their workers 
with them, and may venture to appeal to, o1 even put pressure on, 
the latter in a way which American opinion would not tolerate. 

So the clergy of not a few denominations interfere in politics. 
Those of the Established Churches of England and Scotland 
have been active of late years on the Tory side. English Non- 
conformist ministers occasionally appear on the platforms of the 
other party, while in Ireland the Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
ministers in Ulster seem at the recent election to have rivalled 
the Roman Catholic priests of the southern provinces in their po- 
litical exertions. Thus voters can be moved in many other ways 
than by purely political machinery, and the parties find ready 
made to their hand in the influences of land-owners and capital- 
its, or industrial magnates, or ecclesiastics, methods of sway- 
ing the constituencies often more effective than the regular party 
associations. Nor must it be forgotten that the issues upon 
which most of our British parliamentary contests have been 
fought, have been clearer and sharper issues than those raised be- 
tween the two great American parties since 1868, and have in 
many cases turned upon the extension of the political privileges 
of the masses. The people have been so excited by questions 

‘touching themselves directly, as to need the stimulus of party 
methods far less than has usually happened in the United States, 
at least since the election of 1868. 

However, the most important difference between the two coun- 
tries lies in this, that in Great Britain there are extremely few per- 
sons who have any direct personal interest, affecting their pocket 
or their status, involved in the victory or defeat of a party. Set- 
ting aside the holders of, and aspirants to, the thirty or forty 
places which change hands with the ministry of the day, and the 
somewhat larger but still quite insignificant number of persons 
who hope for those few posts in the permanent civil service which 
remain within the free patronage of ministers, or who seek to be- 
come peers or baronets, there is nobody to whom it makes any 
pecuniary difference which party is in power. Hence, whoever 
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works for his party works disinterestedly, and can seldom afford 
to give more than a small part of his time to the work. We have 
in England no paid political workers, except the secretaries of the 
political associations, and they are paid just the same whether 
their party isin or out. How different things are in the United 
States, and what have been the results of the spoils system there, 
everybody knows. It cannot be doubted that the completeness 
and effectiveness of the party machine there is largely due to the 
fact that it commands the service of so great a number of men 
who have a direct money interest in the success of their party. 
Americans who weigh the considerations, and perceive how 
different are the conditions of politics in the two countries, will 
not be surprised to find the organization of parties in Great 
Britain far less perfect than in America. It is also worth 
remarking that although the main aim of every organization 
ig to win elections, this aim is pursued in different ways in 
the United States and in Great Britain. In the United States 
the efforts of those who work are concentrated on the selection of 
candidates and the getting hold of voters. In Great Britain, 
on the other hand, while the latter object is supremely im- 
portant, the selection of candidates has not hitherto demanded 
great exertions. Much attention has had to be given to the 
registration ; that is, to seeing that duly qualified voters of one’s 
own side are put upon the voting roll and non-qualified oppon- 
ents are struck off. Probably we in Great Britain devote rela- 
tively more pains to political education, not only by distributing 
pamphletsand leaflets, but also by arranging meetings and lectures. 
In the United States the system is complete and symmetrical 
from top to bottom. The smallest local area which elects a rep- 
resentative or an executive officer has its party meetings in 
which each party nominates its candidate, and has also a working 
committee for conducting the election. So in each voting area 
forming part of some larger area for which a representative or 
an executive officer is to be chosen, the party meeting (primary) 
sends its delegates to the Convention or meeting of persons repre- 
senting the party in that larger area. This Convention nominates 
the party candidate and chooses the committee which is to work 
the election. For every electing area, except the smallest, there 
is a Convention, from that which nominates candidates for city 
office or county office up to the gigantic national conventions 
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which nominate the party candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the United States. Everybody who sits in a Conven- 
tion sits as a delegate, that is to say, he has been sent to sit there by 
the choice of other persons in a primary meeting or in a Convention 
of a lower degree. Thus the system is strictly representative. Itis 
intended to enable the people themselves to determine the persons 
for whom votes are to be cast, as well as the managers who are to 
run the election campaign. And in being representative it has 
two advantages. It enjoys an authority, that of the people them- 
selves, which no self-constituted body could enjoy, and it enables 
the primary meeting which chooses the delegates to a Convention 
to instruct those delegates in favor of the person whom they are 
to endeavor to get selected as candidate, so as thereby to give 
effect to the wishes of the party as a whole. 

The British system, though far simpler and rougher, is harder 
to describe, because it varies from place to place, and is stillin a 
fluid state. Till recently we had in Great Britain no regular local 
party organizations for selecting candidates or for fighting elections. 
Everything was left either to the central office in London of 
each of the two great parties, or else to the candidates themselves. 
Sometimes the central office sent down a candidate, perhaps aid- 
ing him with money, to fight a borough. More frequently the 
candidate himself appeared on the scene, called on the leading 
men, and, if he saw a fair chance of success, issued his address, 
hired a committee-room, got some people to act as his committee, 
but practically worked the election by his agent. If the constitu- 
ency was a county, it was almost a matter of course that the can- 
didate should own property in the county and reside part of the 
year there ; nor could any one have much chance of success un- 
less he had been approved by the leading country gentlemen 
belonging to his own party. 

Some forty years ago things began to change in the boroughs, 
and the change has now extended even to the counties, having 
been greatly accelerated by the Redistribution Act of 1885, which 
cut the counties up into manageable electoral divisions of (ap- 
proximately) 8,000 to 15,000 voters each. In every borough 
there is now a Liberal and a Conservative (or Constitutional a | 
Association, which is deemed to represent the party for all pur- 
poses within the area of the constituency. To it belong the func- 
tions (a) of looking after the registration, though in practice this 
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is often undertaken by the agent of the sitting member on one 
side and of the prospective candidate on the other; (4) of con- 
ducting the political education of the voters by holding meetings ; 
and (c) of selecting candidates. I do not include the work of 
fighting the elections, because, when the tug of war comes, the 
association, or rather its permanent executive committee, usually 
stands aside to make way for the candidate and his agent and the 
election committee specially formed forthe occasion. As respects 
the selection of a parliamentary candidate, this is a matter which 
excites a good deal of interest when the field is vacant—7. e., when 
the sitting member desires to retire, or when the candidate who 
fought for the defeated party at the last preceding election does 
not wish to try his luck again. It is unusual to reject the person 
actually in possession of the field from the last contest, partly 
because he is supposed to have an advantage in the fight, as being 
already known and himself knowing the ways of the place, partly 
because there is an unwillingness to do anything that savors of dis- 
courtesy to one who has established personal relations with the 
leading local men. 

Two instances occurred the other day which illustrate this 
attitude. In animportant borough asitting Tory member had dis- 
pleased his party, not by his opinions, but (it would seem) by want 
of tact. In order to get rid of him the local association had to 
invite both the members (it was one of our few remaining two- 
membered constituencies) to retire. Both consented, whereupon 
the association promptly re-invited one of them whose popularity 
had never been questioned, leaving the other member out in 
the cold. In the other case a member who had sat for some 
fifteen years for a borough had irritated the more advanced sec- 
tion of his party by a backward and, as they thought, too cautious 
attitude. The.party became split up over the question of retain- 
ing him at the general election. Few approved of his votes, but 
there was so general arespect for his character that the officials 
of the association stuck by him, though many of the rank and 
file fell away, and set up a Radical candidate against him. Both 
he and the Radical went to the poll, with the result that a Tory 
got in, though by a vote little more than half of that which was 
wasted upon the two contending Liberals. 

Such cases, which could scarcely occur in America, show how 
strong is the aversion to throw over a person who has once 
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obtained a hold; and it may be said generally that the renomina- 
tion of a sitting member is in nine cases out of ten a mere matter 
of form, and even more so among the Tories than among the 
Liberals. 

When, however, the field is clear, considerable pains are taken 
to get a suitable person. If there isa good local man—rich, popu- 
lar, and a ready speaker—he will be preferred. If none such ap- 
pears, or if he excites the jealousy of some section, then aspirants 
from without come down to reconnoitre, Frequently a deputa- 
tion of leading men in the local association goes to the central 
office in London (whereof more anon) to learn there what avail- 
able men the party managers have on their books. Probably two 
or three, possibly four or five, are invited to interview the com- 
mittee or to address a meeting of the association. When the 
association has heard them, a vote is taken to decide who shall be 
adopted. So lately as fifteen years ago it was thought scarcely 
compatible with the dignity of a man aspiring to sit in Parliament 
to submit himself in this way to the judgment of the electors, 
instead of waiting till they had by a requisition invited him to do 
them the honor of representing them. But all that is changed 
now, and the dignity of a member of Parliament—or, at least, 
the old-fashioned conception of it—has vanished. The grounds 
on which a candidate is selected are much the same in Great 
Britain and in America. Local influence counts for a good 
deal, though probably less than two-thirds of the members of 
the present House of Commons are locally connected with the 
places they sit for. Character and talent are pretty fairly 

‘estimated; wealth is an important factor in constituencies where 
subscriptions are expected or where a contest is costly. Seldom 
is a selection complained of as obtained by unfair means ; nor do 
I recollect any instance in which it was even alleged that an 
aspirant had used money to obtain a nomination. 

American readers will ask how the local party associations or 
their directing councils are constituted, and whether no difficul- 
ties are found in securing a fair election of delegates. British 
practice in these matters is so loose and unsettled that it is not 
easy to give a view which is at once precise and generally appli- 
cable. Asarule, however, anybody who likes can join a Conser- 
vative or Liberal Association, a small subscription being in theory 
expected, but in fact often dispensed with. No proof is required 
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that the person joining belongs to the party, beyond his own dec- 
laration. If he voted on the other side and professes to have 
now come round, so much the better; he is welcomed as a con- 
vert. Where the system is most regularly arranged, as in Birming- 
ham and those constituencies which have followed the Birming- 
ham pattern, the association is organized by wards, and in every 
ward a meeting is held annually of the members registered in 
that ward, at which delegates are chosen to the general council of 
the association. These meetings are usually thinly attended, 
and little or no controvery arises over the choice of delegates. 
Only in those rare cases in which there are two factions sup- 
porting the claims of two rival aspirants for the party nomination 
does each faction beat up its supporters and try to carry its own 
list of delegates. Hyen when this happens, one hears no sugges- 
tions of foul play. Such as it is, our local caucus machinery is 
free from any taint of corruption or trickery; and the idea of 
having to pass statutes in order to secure the fair conduct of pri- 
maries and nominating conventions, as it has been found neces 
sary to do in several American States, would excite amazement 
in Great Britain, where all party meetings are deemed to be 
private affairs, and have indeed possessed too little importance to 
be worth capturing. Were security for their honest management 
needed, it would be found in the fact that the slightest suspicion 
either of bullying or of fraud would destroy the credit of the 
association and its nominee in the eyes of the party generally. 
As it is, the mass of voters pay no great deference to the association. 
If a sitting member were to lose his renomination, owing to 
the intrigues of a rival who had won over the majority of the 
association’s council, he might, if popular with the party as a 
whole, defy the council and his rival, and he would probably get a 
larger number of votes at the election. But as such a split would 
probably involve the loss of the seat to the other party, things 
scarcely ever go so far. Pressure is put by the leading local men, 
or perhaps by the central office, upon the rivals, until some com- 
promise is arranged under which one or other aspirant retires 
from the field. 

Often, however, the council of the association is not thus 
constituted by a regular scheme of ward elections, but is chosen 
by a general meeting of the association. The strength and 
authority of a council, howsoever chosen, consist not in its repre- 
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sentative character, but in the men that compose it, their zeal, 
their ability, their local influence, and, to some extent, their 
wealth also, especially in places where (as in Lancashire) it is the 
custom for the rich members of the party to subscribe towards the 
election expenses of a candidate. 

One may indeed say that all through our British system the 
material element prevails over the formal. It is not the rules, 
but the actual forces, that count. So long as a strong candidate 
is secured, on whom the party will unite, nobody cares much 
about the manner in which he has been selected. ‘The complica- 
tions that arise seldom spring from a disregard of forms, still 
less from tricks and devices, but from the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the claims of various sections of the party. Among the 
Tories there are seldom sections of opinion; it is the per- 
sonal jealousies of influential men that give trouble. Among 
the Liberals, however, the working classes have sometimes 
been at variance with the wealthier sort, and found the 
latter reluctant to adopt workingmen as candidates, while oc- 
casionally the temperance men have refused to support any can- 
didate who does not go the full length of their programme. 
Now, however, practically every Liberal candidate goes for re- 
striction of the liquor traffic, and the claims of the workingmen 
to a substantial representation by members of their own class are 
generally conceded. 

The preceding observations refer to parliamentary candidates 
only. It is still harder to treat of the choice of candidates for 
./town councils, county councils, and school boards, for our practice 
is still less settled. In some districts these elections have little to 
do with the party lines of demarcation. Candidates offer them- 
selves for election on their personal merits and conduct, irrespec- 
tive of party organizations. In other districts the organization 
helps the candidate, placing its rooms at his disposal, and furnish- 
ing volunteer canvassers. In others, again—and this is a steadily 
increasing practice—the ward council of the party chooses the 
ward candidate for a town council, and if the county electoral 
division happens to have a party association or party council, 
that association or council will choose the candidate for county 
counsellor. In the case of towns, however, the association (or its 
executive committee) for the whole town will usually conduct the 
election, raising the funds and managing the canvass. 
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To complete the above account, it must be added that in the 
counties, and especially in the agricultural county districts, as 
opposed to those in which there is a manufacturing or mining 
population, party organization is less complete than in the towns, 
and the influence of land owners and large employers of labor is 
proportionately greater. The rural districts are, in fact, much 
less democratized than the cities. So, too, party organizations 
are more perfect in England than in Scotland or Ireland. In 
Scotland the Liberal party has hitherto enjoyed a marked prepon- 
derance. The people are, as a rule, better educated, and the spirit 
of party, simply as party, has less power than in South Britain. 
It is a trifling, but significant, illustration of this difference 
that party colors, universal in England, are little used in Scotch 
elections. In Ireland, on the other hand, religion creates so 
strong a line of demarcation that it is hardly worth while to take 
trouble in building up secular party organizations. In five-sixths 
of the island the Home Rulers have so overwhelming a majority 
that they do not really require a system of local councils and com- 
mittees. In the other sixth, where Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants are pretty evenly balanced, party feeling has lately run so 
high, and the ministers of religion and the local leaders have 
been 80 active, that such a system can be dispensed with. 
Nowhere in the United Kingdom has so large a proportion 
of the voters come to the polls as in these Ulster constitu- 
encies. 

As the account given above refers primarily to the Liberal 
party, it must be qualified by the remark that among the Conser- 
vatives the councils of associations less frequently than among 
the Liberals purport to be created by the election of delegates, 
the so-called “ Birmingham system” having been rarely adopted ; 
that in many county divisions no regular Conservative associations 
exist, and that everywhere, though more markedly in the counties 
than in the towns, the influence of local magnates, peers, land- 
owners, wealthy brewers, or manufacturers is greater among the 
Tories than among the Liberals. Thisis partly because sach mag- 
nates are mostly Tories, partly because the tone of the Tory party 
is still much less democratic. Yet the tendency is towards a popular 
and representative organization. Just as the Liberal party has 
begun to follow, though at a long distance, the American system 
of organization, so the Tories are following, with steps still slow, 
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yet daily quickening, the Liberal model. Wherever there is a sub- 
stantial Tory party there now exists the germ of a Tory repre- 
sentative caucus. Rough and irregular it may be, for there is 
often a sort of ring of aristocratic proclivities which selects the 
candidates and ‘‘runs” the party. Yet the ring goes through the 
form of obtaining the confirmation of some popular body profess- 
ing to be representative of the rank and file ; and, as the influence 
of the latter increases, so does that of the former decrease. In 
cities and in thickly populated country districts the popular con- 
trol is felt and the popular sentiment ‘ placated ” by the party 
leaders. And although the Tory party is still much more docile 
and more cohesive than its rival, its temper has so largely changed 
during the last twenty years, that in another twenty years more 
it may have become as democratic, both in its methods and in its 
programme, as the Radical party of to-day. Of the two smaller 
parties—the Irish Nationalists and the <“Dissentient” or 
“Unionist” Liberals—it is hardly necessary to speak, for the 
phenomena they represent are quite exceptional, and may prob- 
ably prove transitory. 

So far of the local party associations, councils, and committees. 
It remains to say a word upon those larger party organizations 
which exist for the country as a whole. ‘There is nothing 
in Great Britain to correspond to a State Convention or to 
a State Executive or Campaign Committee, because we have no 
divisions larger than counties. Both’ Liberals and Tories 
have, however, their central offices in London, and each has a 
sort of confederation of the local party associations, called re- 
spectively the ‘National Liberal Federation” and the «“N ational 
Union of Conservative Associations.” These two bodies have 
each of them an annual conference, held in some large town, and 
consisting of delegates sent up by the various local associations. 
They are the nearest parallel we have to the National Conven- 
tions of the United States, but are far less important, because 
they select no candidate, and, indeed, do no business beyond 
making speeches and passing resolutions embodying the platform 
of the party. Such resolutions derive their importance, moreover, 
not from being passed at these meetings, but from their accept- 
ance by the responsible chiefs of the party : and the value of a 
conference lies chiefly in the enthusiasm which it is supposed to 
generate, and in the opportunities which it furnishes to the par- 
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liamentary leaders of making the acquaintance of locally influ- 
ential and zealous members of the party. 

The central offices of the parties are charged with a ene 
oversight of party interests, and especially with four duties, the 
compilation and diffusion of party literature, the raising of 
funds for party purposes and allotment of them to constituencies 
where they are needed, the sending down parliamentary ora- 
tors to public meetings, and the provision of candidates to con- 
stituencies which cannot find candidates for themselves. In the 
case of the Liberal Central Office, which is worked along with the 
permanent secretariate of the National Liberal Federation, this 
function of suggesting candidates is sparingly and cautiously exer- 
cised, with a careful regard to local susceptibilities. Where the 
party in a constituency has got a good local man, it is left to itself. It 
is only when it asks to have candidates suggested for its considera- 
tion, or when some local dissension arises which needs to be re- 
moved in the interests of party harmony, that it ventures to send 
a candidate or offer mediation. It has only a moral authority, 
which it retains by showing tact and impartiality. 

_ Astrange idea has got abroad, and been propagated by some 
who might know better, that these offices, and especially the 
secretariate of the National Liberal Federation, are the seats of a 
secret and despotic power, which holds all the local associations in 
thralldom, nominates its own candidates over the whole country, 
frames the programme of the party, and compels every candidate 
to swallow it ; and, to use a colloquial expression, ‘‘ bosses” the 
party at large. No conception could be more absolutely wide of 
the truth. Neither candidates nor local associations are in any 
way dependent on or subservient to this so-called ‘‘ Liberal Cau- 
cus.” The candidate has to reckon with his party in the constit- 
uency, and with them only ; the local party is master of its own 
organization, and that organization need have nothing to do 
with the central office unless it pleases. What really binds the 
party together is their attachment to the leader, zeal for certain 
party principles or party proposals, and that indefinable thing 
we call party spirit. The same remark holds generally true of 
the Tories also, save that the Tory party is far more influenced 
by its peers and other magnates. Its structure is more oligarchic, 
and it is, therefore, a more compact and well-drilled fighting 
force, in proportion to its numbers. : 
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Both our great British parties profess to be dissatisfied with 
their organizations ; both exhort their followers to stricter dis- 
cipline, as well as to more active codperation in local political 
work. So far as party associations and clubs tend to stimulate a 
knowledge of politics and honest thinking about them, they do 
good; andit is alsoa gain that when an election arrives the 
greatest possible number of voters should be brought to the polls. 
Nor does there seem to be danger that Great Britain will see, as 
the United States has seen, selfish rings in cities gaining the con- 
trol of the party machinery and working it to their own sinister 
purposes, because we have a permanent civil service, and scarcely 
- any paid offices conferred by direct popular vote. It is personal 
pecuniary interest, rather than political passion, that makes the 
party machine so dangerous in free governments. 

Nevertheless it may be doubted whether British politics will 
gain by that more elaborate and effective organization of party 
forces which has been in progress among us and seems destined 
to grow still further in strength. Party is, after all, only a means 
to an end, and must not be suffered to become an end in itself ; 
while the attempt to drill a party too rigidly has sometimes the 
effect of driving independent men out of political work altogether. 
There is, moreover, a sense in which it may truly be said that the 
more of party organization the less of the free play of public opin- 
ion. It is desirable that there should be in the country a large 
proportion of persons who, while watching politics intelligently 
and alive to the duty of voting at every election, are not so blindly 
attached either to their chiefs, or to their party traditions and 
prejudices, as to be unable to deal at each election with both 
parties on the merits, throwing their weight on this side or on that 
according to the character of the leaders as well as to the nature 
of the issues involved. Nothing else keeps the parties in order. 

It is no small gain to the government of a great state that 
the judgment pronounced by the nation at a general election 
should be a broad and decisive judgment, expressed in a strong 
majority for one or other policy and party. And this result is 
more apt to be secured when there remains a large number of 
those. who, looking to principles and performance, refuse to be 
dominated by mere party machinery. 


JAMES BRYCE. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FARM AND HOME PROPRIETORSHIP. 


HoME-OWNING in the United States is the subject of investigation by the 
Eleventh Census, and the results already published are sufficient to indicate 
the extent to which it prevails, and whether it is increasing or diminishing 
in relation to the growth of population. The family is adopted as the 
statistical unit, and each family is accounted for as cultivating a farm, or as 
occupying a home not ona farm, and, again, as hiring or as owning the farm 
or home, 

Of the farm families in the District of Columbia, 37.47 per cent. hire the 
farms they cultivate; in Georgia, 58.10 per cent.; In Iowa, 29.57 per cent. ; 
in Maine, 7.62 per cent. ; in Maryland, 37.23 per cent. ; in Massachusetts, 15.06 
per cent.; in Montana, 13.40 per cent. ; and in New Jersey, 32.11 per cent. 

Statistics in similar form for home families show that 74.80 per cent. of 
the total number of home families in the District of Columbia hire the 
homes that they occupy ; 79.00 per cent, in Georgia; 44.96 per cent.in Iowa; 
51.98 per cent. in Maine ;: 68.13 per cent. in Maryland; 67.23 per cent. in 
Massachusetts ; 56.30 per cent. in Montana ; and 68.07 per cent. in New Jersey. 

The foregoing percentages permit the inference that more than one-half 
of the families of the United States, and in the South and East two-thirds 
of the families, are landless, It is improbable that a considerable propor- 
tion of the tenants of farms and homes own any land. Upon combining the 
farm and home tenant families, it is found that they are 68.57 per cent. of 
the total number of families in Georgia ; 36.82 per cent. in Iowa; 33.65 per 
cent. in Maine ; 61.81 percent. in Maryland ; 63.51 per cent. in Massachusetts ; 
46.25 per cent. in Montana; and 64.34 per cent. in New Jersey. That is to 
say, the landless families in these States are proportions of the total num- 
ber of families probably not much less than the percentages immediately 
preceding. 

The first statistics of farm tenure in the United:States are contained in 
the census report on agriculture for 1880. The unit was the farm and not 
the farm family, as in the investigation of farm and bome proprietorship in 
1890, but the difference does not prevent a reasonably safe comparison, In 
all these States farm tenancy has proportionately increased, the greatest in- 
crease being from 44.85 to 58.10 per cent. in Georgia, and the least from 4.32 
to 7.62 per cent. in Maine. The explanations of this increase will havea 
wide range. On the one hand it will be said that the tariff, the gold stand- 
ard of value, the growth of natural and artificial monopolies and a relative 
increase of the poorer class, are respousible for this result ; and on the other 
hand that it is a result of the superior inducements of trade, manufactures, 
the professions and town life, a reaction from a low cultivation of large 
farms, the unwillingness of women to do farm housework, and partly the 
effect of agricultural over-production. 

Statistics do not show the previous condition of the tenants, but from 
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observation it may be said that in the South most of them were formerly 
slaves and that in other parts of the country they are partly farmers who 
have been reduced from ownership and partly former farm-laborers who 
worked for wages and have since been elevated to tenant proprietorship. 

No statistics of home proprietorship in this country have ever been pub- 
lished, except for Boston in 1845; but a tendency towards tenancy is indi- 
cated by the figures for 1890, In all the States named there is a larger 
percentage of home tenancy in the towns and cities having a population of 
8,000 people and over, than in the remainder of each State. Since the first 
census in 1790 there has been an increasing proportion of the population in 
such towns and cities from census to census; this population was 3.35 per 
cent. of the total population in 1790; 12.49 per cent. in 1850 ; 29.20 per cent. 
in 1890, 

The percentage of this population is now regarded as one that will in- 
crease for a long time in the future, and, since home-owning is much less 
prevalent in towns and cities of 8,000 people and over than it is outside of 
these towns and cities, there is a strong force at work throughout the 
country against home-owning, and the increase of home-owning outside of 
cities of 8,000 people and over must be sufficient to balance this if home 
tenancy through the country at large is not to increase. The increase in 
the proportion of home-owning required for this balancing is not too great 
to be impossible. 

If we take Massachusetts, the most densely-populated State in the 
Union, and allow for 1880 the proportions of home-hiring families in towns 
and cities of 8,000 people and over and in the State at large that are found 
in 1890, the percentage of home-hiring families outside of such towns and 
cities must have been almost exactiy 60 in 1880; in 1890 the percentage was 
56, so that the degree of home tenancy in the whole State need not have 
diminished in 1890 if we allow a decrease in home tenancy from 60 to 54 per 
cent. within the decade outside of the class of towns and cities described. 

In Boston, where the only positive evidence of home-owning tendency 
can be found, 76.71 per cent. of the total number of home families hired their 
homes in 1845 and 81.57 per cent. in 1890. But, owing to railroad accommo- 
dations, the Boston of the present time properly includes the remainder of 
Sutfolk County and many neighboring towns and cities whose population 
nearly equals that of Boston itself and whose proportion of home tenancy is 
less than is found in that city, so that if the figures of home proprietorship 
were obtainable for a region, say, within a radius of 10 or 12 miles from the 
State House, it is quite certain that they would show a proportion of home 
tenancy no greater than was discovered in Boston in 1845, 

Nevertheless, the home tenancy in cities will be regarded as excessively 
large. Among the 101 towns and cities with a population of more than 
8,000 in these States, including the District of Columbia, Clinton, Ia., with a 
population of 13,619, has the smallest proportion of tenancy, namely, 37.85 
per cent., and Hoboken, N. J., containing 43,648 people, has the greatest— 
88.11 percent. Boston, with a population of 448,477, has 81.57 per cent. ; 
Baltimore, with 434,439 people, has 73.94 per cent.; Jersey City, whose popu. 
j2tion is 163,003, has 81.20 per cent.; and in Newark, with 181,830 people, 77,98 
per cent. of the families hire their homes. City life everywhere seems to 
lead to relatively low proportions of home-owning families, although to no 
great extent in the South. 

The inerease of farm and home tenancy, if increase of home tenancy may 
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be admitted, is not due to any obstacles placed by law or custom in the way 
of the purchase of real estate. It is easy enough to buy real estate if one has 
the desire and the means. The real-estate market, even in the older com- 
munities, is active according to the demand. In Hampden County, Massa- 
chusetts, containing Springfield and Holyoke, for example, there were 3,312 
transfers of real estate in 1889. or one to 8.93 families of the county’s popu- 
lation in 1890. During the 10 years 1880-89 there were 24,327 transfers of 
real estate, or one to 1.03 of the families of the population of 1885. 

The popularly assumed effects of the building and loan association move- 
ment on home-owning are hardly apparent in the statistics published by the 
Census Office. In Philadelphia, where the building and loan associations 
have reached the limit of their business, 77.24 per cent. of the home families 
are tenants, and in Hamilton County, Ohio, containing Cincinnati, where a 
large business is done by these associations, 78.05 per cent. of the home fami- 
lies hire their homes, or a proportion less than will be found in Chicago. 

In comparing the two classes of owning and hiring families with each 
other, it may be that the units are unlike. In counting an owned against a 
hired home, it may be that greater weight in the comparison is given to the 
owned cabin of the negro laborer than to the vastly more comfortable and 
pretentious hired dwelling of the merchant or lawyer. The families in a 
State in which the proportion of hiring families is great may be much more 
happily situated than the families in a State where the proportion is much 
less, Even if the values of the farms and homes occupied by the two classes 
of families were known, still there might be the qualification that, notwith- 
standing values, residence in hired homes in some regions is accompanied ° 
by greater welfare and happiness than are found in owned homes in other 
regions. 

In other respects, also, these statistics somewhat misrepresent the peo- 
ple in regard to welfare and social condition. It does not follow that a 
tenant family, because of tenancy, is not wel] cared for and in the receipt of 
an income sufficient for comfort and even many enjoymentsand luxuries, Nor 
does it follow that a tenant family is unable to own a home, especially 
under mortgage, because of poverty, although this may be the inference in 
the case of the farm hiring-families, 

The ownership of a home hinders migration, and civilization has not 
yet proceeded far enough to do away with mizration as a means of better- 
ing one’s condition. To the workingman home-owning may often be a posi- 
tive disadvantage in his dealings-with his employers, or in the event of bet- 
ter inducements offered in another town. Generally, real estate is not 
readily sold without sacrifice and if he owns his home he will not readily 
migrate. A workingman may find himself out of employment at any time 
and, if he owns his home under mortgage, he may be unable to pay the in- 
terest when due and so lose some of his savings through foreclosure, The 
want of permanent local interests, the uncertainties of employment, of new 
undertakings in trade, and of venturesin a thousand and one directions, 
forbid men to own their homes. 

Yet, after all else has been said, poverty undoubtedly plays an impor- 
tant, perhaps a chief part, as a cause of tenancy ; and it is doubtful whether 
our traditional dislike of tenancy will permit us to regard its increase 
among those who are financially able to own their homes, but are unwilling 
to do so on account of new conditions of life, as altoyether desirable. 


GEORGE K, Houmzs. 
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AN UNCUT DIAMOND. 

We weRE talking of the slight put upon education by the World’s Fair 
Commission. My interlocutor was a handsome, keen, prosperous-looking 
man in middle life, with a huge diamond in his by no means irreproachable 
shirt bosom, and another almost as large on his little finger. He defended 
the Commission, and expressed the opinion that the advantages of educa- 
tion in general were greatly over-estimated. 

“‘ Look at me, sir,” he said. ‘“‘Iam a self-made man. I never had but 
three months’ ‘schoolin’ in my life, and just see where I stand to-day !” 

Good taste aside, there certainly was ample foundation for his boastful 
words and his still more boastful manner. Hehad been an alderman in 
his native city for ‘five years runnin’,” and he was nowits mayor. He 
had begun his business life as an errand boy in “‘a glass works,” and was 
now, as he informed me, the proud owner of a quarter of a million of dollars, 
Men who had graduated from the best schools, including the university, 
~ game to him for his advice and “‘inflooence.” 

“ Pretty good that, fora man who never saw the inside of a college— 
eh?” 

“Tt certainly does great credit to your native sagacity, industry, and 
push,” I replied. 

“ Yes, sir, 1 suppose we must admit that. Education is a good thing, no 
doubt, a very good thing; but you see it ain’t absolutely necessary to suc- 
cessin life. I done without it, and I have got along fairly well.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mayor, you have got along more than fairly well. Judged 
by the usual standards, you have succeeded far better than the great ma- 
jority of men who have been through the schools,” 

What more I actually said does not matter. I might have said: But 
your boast that you have had only “three months’ schoolin’” is not true. 
You have been to school all your life. The rays that emanate from 
the lamps of learning are not imprisoned within the four walis of the 
school-house. They shine through the windows and doors. Every man and 
every woman who graduates from the schools is a torch-bearer, and you 
have been more or less enlightened by the universal flood of light, although 
you may have borne no torch yourself. 

You are no more “self-made” than the most erudite son of Harvard or 
Yale. If he is made at all it has been as truly through his own intelligence, 
energy, industry, and push, as your own making has been through the 
qualities of which you boast so offensively. Every educated man with 
whom you have talked, every public speaker you have heard, has been your 
school-master 3; every newspaper you have read, your text-bock; every posi- 
tion you have occupied, your class-room. The scholar in the school, the stu- 
dentin the college, isno more the passive recipient of his instruction than you 
are the passive recipient of yours. Walking in the flood of light which has 
every where surrounded you, howcould you help being enlightened if you are 
capable of enlightenment? Many are not thus capable, and these the 
schools wil help no more than the lighted torch will help the blind man. 
You are no more independent of the school house, Mr. Mayor, than the man 
who has spent all the days of his youth there. Though you might never 
have crossed its threshold, yet it is the principal and original cause of the 
difference between you and the savage chief in the wilderness, 

You say you “done without education and have got along fairly 
well,” As Ihave shown, you have noé done without it. The only things 
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it has lacked in your case are the system, symmetry, and thoroughness 
which actual attendance at the schools might have given it. 

And now let us see what these might have done for you. 

You pass fora man of thorough information and logical thought only 
among men of your own or of inferior grade, and it is only because these are 
insuch a majority in your city that you hold so high a place in the general 
estimation. Among your intellectual superiors you are known for the 
shrewd, forceful, successful, but comparatively shallow man you really are. - 

You might not have been wealthier than you are, perhaps not so 
wealthy; bus you would have got more from your wealth. The richly- 
bound books in your library would have been an intellectual thesaurus to 
you, instead of a mere household decoration. In all probability you would 
not have hung those travesties of art which youcall paintings on your walls 
for your more cultivated visitors to laugh at. It is not likely that you 
would now be wearing those hideous diamonds (the beautiful may become 
hideous when out of place), and your still more incongruous vulgarisms of 
speech and behavior would not constantly excite the contemptuous wonder 
of those into whose society your “success in life” has lifted you. It is prob- 
able, too, that if your more refined taste had not toned down your aggres- 
sive vanity and egotism, it would at least have prevented their offensive 
exhibition on 211 occasions. 

Even if I could convince youof the truth of all this, it might seem to you 
of little importance, compared with the great facts of your wealth and 
achievements. But these very facts are an injury to the community in 
which you live, for they lower the standard of civilization, which does not 
depend upon wealth alone nor upon the holding of office, Magnify your 
vanity, boastfulness, vulgar display, ignorance, and contempt for education 
sufficiently, 7. ¢., nullify what the common school has indirectly, if not 
directly, done for you, and you become brother tothe Ashantee chief. 

Do you think education might have lessened your energy and push? 
Unlike the blazing jewel in your soiled shirt bosom, the human diamond is 
not diminished but rather increased in weight by proper cutting. 

EDWARD P. JACKSON. 


STUDENTS AS SHOWMEN. 

‘‘ PERMISSION has been given to the Glee Club, Banjo Club, and Guitar 
and Mandolin Club to make a trip through the West during the Christmas 
recess, similar to that made two winters ago by the two former organiza- 
tions. . . .. . Concerts will be given in New York, December 23; 
Chicago, December 26; St. Louis, December 27; Cincinnati, December 29; 
Washington, December 31, and Philadelphia, January 1.” 

This tour, the announcement of which is taken from a college periodical 
(Harvard Monthly), is an example ofa comparatively new feature of student 
life in this country. In this instance a company of a score or more young 
men travelled some three thousand miles, and gave six musical performances 
within ten days. Taking all the colleges together, itis probably not far from 
the truth to say that several hundred students now spend the whole ora 
part of their winter recess in a similar manner. The object of these tours, 
in which sometimes concerts and sometimes dramatic or minstrel perform- 
ances are given, is various. Very often, however, if Iam not mistaken, the 
surplus receipts, if there are any, after the expenses are paid, are bestowed 
uponsome college institution. It is in this respect alone, and in the fact 
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that the students are amateurs and not professionals, that they differ from 
any travelling theatrical or musical company or other purveyors to the 
_ public entertainment. ah 2 

Ihave sought diligently for arguments in favor of these tours and can 
find at least four. They furnish an absolute change from the routine of 
college life, and a welcome relief from study. They enable the students to 
see different parts of the country without expense to themselves, The col- 
lege of which they are members is advertised ; and some money may be 
obtained. If there are still other arguments in their favor, and I am quite 
ready to believe there are, I have not been able to discover them. My un- 
certainty arises from the fact that thes: advantages derived from these 
tours seem to me utterly insufficient to outweigh the numerous and obvious 
objections to them. And, accordingly, I am at a loss to know why, not- 
withstanding these objections, they are permitted by college faculties and 
_ by parents. : 

For, to take only the least of these objections, they are completely sub- 
versive of the objects for which the holiday is intended. These, of course, 
are that the student may have a respite from his studies and fora short 
time come under the humanizing influences of his family, so that he may 
return to his work with a fresh zest for it and with greater strength to 
resist the manifold temptations of college life. 

But in what condition must the students, in the case referred to above 
and in all similar cases, have necessarily come back to their studies after 
their holiday trip. The college term closed on December 23. That night 
they gave a concertin New York. Term began again on J anuary 2, The 
night before there was a performance in Philadelphia. During the inter- 
vening eight days they appeared in four cities at great distances apart, so 
that almost the whole of the time, including Sunday, not given to their 
concerts, must have been spent upon the road. It would require weeks at 
the very least for young men but barely passed boyhood to recover from the 
physical exhaustion and nervous strain incident on sucha journey. Jaded 
and wearied in body they would necessarily resume their college duties ina 
far more unfit condition than if they had had no respite from them. 

Of their mental condition I cannot speak so positively. There can be no 
question, however, that so faras diversity of occupation is concerned, this 
end is completely gained. Nothing more foreign to the true collegiate life 
can well be imagined than the life of a touring actor or musician. Nor can 
there he less doubt of the attractiveness to most young men of this wander 
ing life, of the repeated appearances before the footlights, of the efforts to 
win applause and the intoxicating influence of the applause when won. Can 
any one believe that the young student who has experienced all this, though 
only for a brief period, will brinz back to his books a “ quisct mind” and a 
fresh impetus for study? Will he not, on the contrary, return to his work 
with a restless spirit and with his natural desire for continuous excitement 
sreatly inflamed? Will not the restraints of college duties be more irksome 
than before and his books less welcome companions? 

But this jaded bodily state, and mind all unattuned to its true work, may 
not, to my thinking, be the worst that can befall these young men, who 
spend their vacation in this manner. Ido not now refer to the peculiar 
temptations which will surely come to them under such circumstances— 
temptations the harder to resist since they are voluntarily met. Nor do I 
have in mind their loss who, not once only, but twice or thrice it may be, 
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give up the pleasures of home at the most gracious season of the year on 
such an errand. But this travelling about the country as hired entertainers 
of the public imperils something more than the duties of a few weeks of a 
college term—may have a more enduring influence than temporarily ex- 
hausted strength and a mind out of harmony with its true self. The 
strength will come again; the mind can shake off these disturbing impres- 
sions. There is grave danger, however, that an impression may be made 
which will prove indelible—that something may be lost which can never be 
recovered. It is not impossible that the whole current of a young man’s 
thoughts and ambitions may be permanently diverted into new and less 
worthy channels through this experience. 

Something may be lost which it is hard to describe or define, but which 
seems to me to be essential to the true gentleman. Refinement, delicacy of 
feeling, dignity, shrinking from publicity, unwillingness to make one’s self 
common; all these things, which areso gracious and so necessary, are gravely 
imperilled by the young collegians who go from city to city exhibiting them- 
selves and their mediocre ability to play or sing or act—for money. I would 
not be understood to say that the public performance is necessarily in itself 
an ungentlemanly thing. It is the motive, the end sought, which stamps 
upon an action its character of gentlemanliness or vulgarity. 

Those Oxford students who, a few years ago, under the stimulating in- 
fluence of Ruskin’s teaching, went out to build roads, were by so doing ten- 
fold better gentlemen, notwithstanding they were doing ‘‘ navvies’” work. 
The principle which inspired them ennobled their rude toil. But these 
wandering musicians and actors of whom we are writing have no such 
motive. No elevating principle spurs them on to endure such sacrifice of 
ease. The ignoblest of motives is theirs. In a word, they make themselves 
common or vulgar—for pay. 

It is difficult for me to conceive what further advance can be made in 
the direction of taking the student out of his own proper sphere and putting 
him in one totally foreign toit. Thirty years ago many of our colleges ar- 
ranged their winter terms and vacations in such a way as to permit the 
poorer students to teach school. Rough, unkempt, many of these men were, 
but they were full of ‘zeal for knowledge, and gladly endured the privations 
and hardships of some backwoods district for a meagre sum—enough, how- 
ever, to enable them to win their way to a degree. But in these days we 
have improved on that laborious and self-denying method of making money. 
Instead of the hard-working teacher strengthening brain and intellectual 
power by his toil, gaining invaluable lessons of self control and developing 
the capacity for imparting knowledge and for the government of others, and 
so fitting himself for the highest positions in life, we have the peripatetic 
amateur minstrel or actor winning his dollars on the stage and preparing 
himself, at the best, for a useless future in which “‘ having a good time” wiil 
be the ruling motive. 

Does this contrast represent in truth a changed condition of college feel 
ing and sentiment, and are we to go still farther away from the old ideals, 
to lower still more the standard of what astudent can do and remaina 
gentleman? Must we look forward to the time when ladies’ orchestras and 
amateur ballet-troupes from the Harvard Annex or Wellesley College shall 
vie with the student minstrels as amusers of the public? Oristhis but a 
passing and regrettable phase of these last decades of the nineteenth 
century, upon which another generation will look back with a mingled feel 
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ing of amusement and contempt. Theremedyisasimple one. If parents 
will forbid their sons to join these musical and dramatic clubs except on the 
express condition that no public performances of this character shall be 
given for money, we shall hear no more of these highly objectionable tours. 


James M. HUBBARD. 


CAMPAIGNING IN THE WEST. 


No onE could take an active part upon the stump in such acampaign as 
that of 1892, and not come out of it with an increased respect for the good 
faith and excellent sense of the multitudes who attend our political meetings. 

It is more evident now than it ever was before that the people insist 
upon the best kind of speaking. Political orators never make a greater mis- 
take than when they count upon clap-trap as a means of influencing votes. 
Of course there are exceptions. The question of the politics of Mr. Frick in 
the last campaign isaninstance. The feelings aroused among some of our 
Trish fellow-citizens by criticisms on Patrick Eganis anotherinstance. But 
in the long run it is seldom that the strongest weapons are found in appeals 
of this description. 

The professional story-teller is at a discount. An apt illustration is 
always in place and it ought to be, but a speaker who goes through the 
country to day telling of the Republican pup which has its eyes open 
and the Democratic pup which has its eyes closed will not win votes, 
- even if he gets the whoops and plaudits of the boys and torch-bearers 
in his audience. Most disastrous of all is the abusive speaker, the man 
who insists that all Republicans are boodlers or that all Democrats. are 
imps of hell. Personalities, unless they be the mere recital of clearly- 
proved facts in the political records of the men assailed, are most unfortu- 
nate. Vituperative epithets are worse than useless. The facts must speak 
for themselves. There has been a great deal of satire written and believed 
regarding the absurd arguments which have sometimes succeeded in 
influencing the verdict of a jury in a trial at law or in influencing the judg- 
ment of the multitude in the trial of political issues. Undoubtedly per- 
sonal, local and political prejudices cannot be ignored, but with the spread 
of general intelligence these factors become constantly of less account. 
Political speakers often think that they have to descend to the comprehen- 
sion of their hearers, when, in point of fact, the good sense of the men who 
listen is quite as great as that of the man who addresses them. 

Of course it is always wise to speak plainly. The thoughts which are 
clothed in simple phrase appeal best not only to the ignorant but to men of 
culture. The colloquial style conforms best, not merely to the demands of 
the unlearned, but to the highest standards. But the time is past when 
mere declamation, noise and fustian are of any value. It is the things you 
have to say, not the language in which these things are clothed, whichis the 
important matter. 

A man who believes that the shouts of his auditors indicate the success 
of his argument is greatly deceived. I once heard Senator Sherman ina 
speech at the Grand Opera House in myowntown. His arguments were 
clear and convincing, but not striking or sensational. Those who heard 
him listened with attention, but were not demonstrative. He was followed 
by a so-called ‘*Irish orator,” who told a great number of common-place 
stories, which were uproariously applauded. The latter undoubtedly left the 
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town with the idea that he had made a much greater hit than Mr. Sherman. 
He was never more mistaken. Close attention is always a better standard 
of the value of the thing said than any amount of noise, 

I have been surprised at the ease with which plain, uneducated people 
appreciate even abstruse economic problems where they are stated with 
reasonable clearness. And there is not much difference in the classes that 
constitute the audiences nor the neighborhood from which they come. An 
assembly of plain-looking Indiana farmers and mechanics understands these 
things about as well asthe choicest assemblies from the environs of Boston or 
New York. Indeed, in the matter of political education, I am of opinion that 
the citizens of Indiana are rather in advance of those of the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Eastern man has more of that which is technically labelled culture. He 
will notice more critically a fault in grammar or asentence badly turned. 
The Western man goes beneath the form and considers little but the thought 
which it expresses. He has broader and, I think, juster views of life and of 
political perspective. 

As one who hasspent half his life in each section, I am satisfied that the 
East knows much less of the West than we do of our Eastern brethren. 
Chicago has never yet been thoroughly understood by New York, which 
thought, for instance, that our Columbian Exposition, when Chicago won the 
prize, would be nothing but a country fair. The Chicago man has a better 
knowledge of New York. He knows less of books, but he has seen more 
of life and of the world. ‘There is the same difference between Europe and 
America. We know more of the Old World than it knows of us. 

Another characteristic of a political campaign in the West is its enthu- 
siasm and heartiness. The New Englander goes to bed at a certain fixed 
hour. No matter how important the question or how eloquent the speech, 
he cannot be counted upon to remain in the hall much after bedtime. Dur- 
ing the last campaign in New England there were often two or three speak- 
ers at each meeting, sometimes four or five, and these men had to divide as 
evenly as possible the scant two hoursallotted. In Indianaa single speaker 
generally consumes the entire time, and most of his hearers will listen in 
quiet attention until midnight, if necessary. Indeed, a public speaker who 
stints them with an hour's speech will often be regarded in the light of the 
tradesman who gives short measure. They are entitled to an hour anda 
half or two hours of it, and the speaker hasno right to defraud the men who 
come to hear him. 

In the East, the audience is perhaps more enthusiastic in the matter 
of applause than in the West. In Indiana, men will sit during an en- 
tire afternoon or evening with little demonstration, but when the speaker 
closes they throng around him to shake hands and congratulate him, and 
tell him how much good hehas done. The stump speaker, for the time be- 
ing, is like a governor, acongressman or a president. His hearers come up 
in longlines and press his knuckles almost out of joint. The men of hisown 
party in the town where he goes take every care that his meeting shall be a 
success. There is great heartiness in the hospitality of these Western 
audiences. 

A few weeks ago I spoke in a small country town in the southern part of 
Indiana. A great multitude from the surrounding country attended. There 
were two saloons in the place and upon that day each of them might have 
counted upon doing the business of a wholeaverage month. Yet the meeting 
was on behalf of their party. It must not be disgraced by an orgy, so each 
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of these saloon keepers locked his doors, barricaded them from the inside 
and remained within until the meeting was over to prevent intoxication at 
the “‘ rally.” 

Out-of-door meetings are much more common in the West than along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The last campaign was a very quiet one and these 
meetings were more infrequent every where than usual. But generally they 
have been very common in States where the facilities for indoor meetings - 
are entirely inadequate. There are few halls large enough to contain the 
thousands who assemble at these great political demonstrations, and the 
only way to accommodate the multitude is to erect a small platform some- 
where in the woods and to procure asupply of planks from a neighboring 
lumber yard, which are placed upon beams or blocks of wood, and will thus 
seat an unlimited number of auditors. Those who come in carriages form a 
circle on the outside, while, still beyond, side shows attract all those who do 
not care tohear the speaking. There is generally a glee club to begin the 
entertainment, and sometimes a song or two afterwards closes the 
meeting. 

It is, of course, much harder to talk in the open air than in a hall, and 
with a stiff breeze blowing, the lung power of the speaker is tested to the, 
utmost. The avenues of escape and the attractions from the outside are 
much greater, and the audience will continually change, many leaving, oth- 
ers taking their places. Even a moderate-sized hall will often contain as 
many auditors as those who remain within hearing from the beginning to 
the end ofa great “rally,” sothatthese out-door meetings are less valu- 
able for educational purposes than much smaller gatherings within doors. 
They are chiefly important for the ‘‘demonstration,” the size and impres- 
siveness of the parade, the show wagons filled with gaily dressed maidens, 
goddesses of liberty, etc., and uniformed clubs. We may congratulate 
ourselves that these methods seem to be going out of use, 

The wear and tear of acampaign are very great. Tospeak each day toa 
multitude in the open air for two hours, then to travel perhaps twenty 
miles across the country and talk for two hours more at night in an ad- 
jacent county town strains the strength and vitality of any man. Yet 
those who can husband their resources, and can so arrange their appoint- 
ments as to secure a good night’s sleep (a thing not always possible), will 
sometimes come out of a campaign in better condition than when they enter 
it. 

After two or three speeches have been carefully prepared at the outset 
of a campaign they may be varied and repeated indefinitely, and the intel- 
lectual exhaustion is not great. The hardest strain is in the few cases 
where the addresses are reported in full. Then the speaker must prepare a 
new one each day, and after a week or two of such a drain the brain of the 
most fertile speaker will be exhausted and he must seek a respite. 

Where two or more men speak at a single meeting, they are expected 
to divide the time as equitably as possible. Butthisis not alwaysdone, The 
first speaker sometimes becomes so deeply engrossed in his subject that he 
takes no note of the lapse of his allotted hour, and he often leaves to his com- 
panion little more than the meagre remnants of the time and sometimes of 
the audience. There are few men so patriotic that they will stand the fre- 
quent repetition of this treatment with anything more than superficial 
equanimity. 

Witt1Am DupLEY Fou.ks, 
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HOW TO REVISE THE TARIFF. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM M. ‘SPRINGER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


No GENERAL tariff measure has been passed in this country 
when the Democratic party was in power in both branches of 
Congress, and when there was a Democratic President, since July 
30, 1846, when the act known as the Walker tariff became the 
law of the land, more than forty-six years ago. At that time 
England was engaged in the work of repealing the restrictive and 
protective tariff laws of that country. The reduction of tariff 
duties was the prominent issue in politics in both countries. The 
measures finally adopted in England were much more radical than 
were the provisions of the Walker tariff, but they have remained 
substantially as adopted at that time until the present day ; and 
there can be no doubt that the United States would have long 
since reached and adopted a tariff for revenue only, had it not 
been for the Civil War, which began in 1861. 

The Walker tariff continved in force without change until 
March 3, 1857, when Congress passed an act further reducing the 
duties on imports. 

The highest average ad valorem rate of duties on dutiable 
articles imported under the tariff of 1842 was in 1844, when the 
rate reached 36.88 per centum. In 1848, at thegend of the second 
year of the Walker tariff, such rates were reduced to 26.28 per 
centum; and in 1857 the rates had been brought down to an 
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average of 22.45. After the passage of the act of March 3, 1857, 
the rates for the year 1858 were 22.43 per centum ; and in 1861 
the average ad valorem rates of dutiable articles was only 18.84 
per centum. f 

Tt will be seen from this that the effect of the Walker tariff, 

and the amendment to it in 1857, was to produce a lower average 
rate of duty from year to year, which showed that the articles 
bearing the lower rates of duty were imported more largely than 
those bearing higher rates of duty. 
_ The Walker tariff was, as stated heretofore, passed when the 
Democratic party was in power in all the branches of the 
Government. James K. Polk had been elected President, and 
Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, had been appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury. While the Walker tariff was regarded as a Demo- 
cratic measure at the time of its passage, the House of Representa- 
tives which passed the act of March 3, 1857, was composed of a 
majority of those opposed to the Democratic party, that House 
haying elected Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, Speaker. 
Louis D. Campbell, of Ohio, an old line Whig, was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee; and other members of that 
committee, whose names are well known in the country, were 
William A. Howard, of, Michigan; Henry Winter Davis, of 
Maryland ; Russell Sage, of New York; Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia ; and George W. Jones, of Tennessee. 

The representatives from the State of Massachusetts in 1846 
voted solidly against the Walker. tariff; but in 1857 the entire 
delegation from that State voted for the bill to further reduce the 
duties contained in the Walker tariff. This fact is significant 
when it is remembered that the Walker tariff had reduced duties 
to an average of 22.45 per centumon manufactured articles in op- 
position to the votes of the members representing the States 
wherein industries were most clamorous for tariff legislation. 
After twelve years’ practical experience under the Walker tariff, 
which was regarded as a tariff for revenue only, Congress, with the 
consent of the representatives of the protected interests, 
further reduced such duties to an average of less than 19 per 
centum. 

The population® of the United States in 1845 was about twenty 
millions ; the population in 1860 was thirty-one millions, an in- 
crease of over 50 per centum, The imports for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1846, were valued at $121,000,000 ; in 1860 they were 
valued at $362,000,000, an increase of 199 per centum. ‘The ex- 
ports from the United States in 1846 were $113,000,000 ; while in 
1860 they were $400,000,000, an increase of 254 per centum. The 
total imports and exports in 1846 were $235,000,000; and in 1860 
they were $762,000,000, being an increase of 225 per centum. 
There were less than 5,000 miles of railroad in the country in 
1846 ; while there were 30,626 miles in 1860, an increase of 512 
percentum. ‘There were 123,000 manufacturing establishments 
in the United States in 1850; and 140,433 in 1860, an increase 
of 17,433 in ten years. There was undoubtedly a large increase 
of such establishments between 1846 and 1850 ; but the census 
was not taken between 1840 and 1850. The capital employed in 
manufactures in 1850 was $533,000,000 ; while in 1860 it had in- 
creased to $1,000,000,000, an increase of 87 per centum. The 
value of the product of manufacturing establishments in 1850 
was $1,000,000,000 ; while in 1860 it was $1,855,000,000. 

These statistics will serve to establish the fact that the coun- 
try was fairly prosperous during the fifteen years of low tariff, be- 
tween 1846 and 1861. 

President Harrison, in his recent message to Congress, re- 
ferred to the remarkable growth of the country between 1860 
and 1890, and claimed that the protective system which pre- 
vailed during that time was ‘‘a mighty instrument for the devel- 
opment of our national wealth.” Among other evidences of the 
development of our national wealth which he attributed to 
protection, he instanced the increased mileage of our railroads 
during these thirty years, which was 448 per centum. But dur- 
ing the fifteen years of low tariff between 1846 and 1861 the in- 
crease of such mileage was 512 per centum. Those who favor a 
low tariff do not claim that all the prosperity of the country be- 
tween 1846 and 1861 was due to our revenue laws. All they 
claim is- that low tariffs are not incompatible with a high state 
of national and individual prosperity, or with the greatest devel- 
opment possible of national resources. 

In December, 1845, Robert J. Walker, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitted his report on the state of the finances to 
Congress. After the formal parts of his report had been gsub- 
mitted, he proceeded to consider the subject of the tariff. The 
following extract from his report is of great interest at this time, 
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when the next Congress, soon to assemble, must pass upon the 
same subject. Mr. Walker said : 


“In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws, the following prin- 
ciples have been adopted : 

‘1st. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the government, economically administered. 

“2d. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

‘3d. That, below such rate, discrimination may be made, descending in 
the scale of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be placed in 
the list of those free from all duty. 

‘Ach, That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries. 

“5th. That all minimums, and all specific duties, should be abolished, 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place—care being taken to guard 
against fraudulent invoices and under-valuation, and to assess the duty 
upon the actual market value. 

“6th. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 

Upon the propositions thus stated, the tariff act of 1846 was 
framed. The substance of these propositions has been iterated 
and reiterated in Democratic platforms and conventions from that 
time tothe present. ‘There have, it is true, been material varia- 
tions and modifications of these propositions, and Democrats 
prominent in the party have advanced views not in harmony with 
the propositions of Mr. Walker. They are, however, substan- 
tially in accord with the declaration of principles adopted by the 
Democratic convention at Chicago in June, 1892, and upon which 
platform the Democratic party has again come into power in the 
government. Therefore, in revising the present tariff, wise states- 
manship and strict adherence to party pledges both alike require 
that the new tariff, which is to be framed in the near future, 
should be bottomed, as far as possible, upon the principles so 
clearly stated by Mr. Walker in 1846. 

These propositions required : 

1st. That no more money should be collected than is necessary 
for the wants of the government, and that the government should 
be economically administered. - 

2d. That no duty should be imposed above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. This contem- 
plates a tariff for revenue only, and not framed with a view to 
protecting any class of industries. 

3d. That, below the revenue standard, Congress may discrimi- 
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nate as to the rate, and may admit certain articles free of all 
duty. 

4th. That the highest duties should be imposed on luxuries. 
This proposition ought to receive universal approval. In party. 
platforms, the claim is generally made that duties should be so 
imposed, but in practice, especially as illustrated in the McKinley 
act, the rule is generally the reverse, the highest duties being 
placed upon the necessaries of life, and the lowest upon luxuries. 

5th. That minimums should be abolished. Such rates have 
already been dispensed with. 

The sixth proposition is one which ought to receive universal 
approval, namely, that the duties should be so imposed as to 
operate as equally as possible in all parts of the country. 

But the most important of all the propositions laid down by 
Mr. Walker is that “ all specific duties should be abolished and 
ad valorem duties substituted in their place.” This rule was ad- 
hered to in the Walker tariff, which does not contain one item 
which imposed a specific duty, or a duty levied upon the pound 
or quantity, but the duty was always imposed upon the article ac- 
cording to its value. This is the distinctive feature of the Walker 
tariff, as compared with all other tariff laws passed in this country. 

In view of the early revision of the tariff laws of this country, 
special consideration should be given to the fifth proposition laid 
down by Mr. Walker, namely, that all specific duties sbould be 
abolished and ad valorem duties substituted in their place. 

Mr. Walker, in his report to Congress in 1845, demonstrated 
clearly that the operation of specific duties discriminates against 
the poor and in favor of the rich. He said that, if direct taxes 
were made specific, they would be intolerable. ‘‘ Thus,” said he, 
‘if an annual tax of thirty dollars was assessed on all houses, 
without respect to their actual value, making the owner of the 
humble tenement or cabin pay a tax of thirty dollars, and the 
owner of a costly mansion a tax of but thirty dollars on their re- 
spective houses, it would differ only in degree, but not in princi- 
ple, from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap as on fine 
articles.” He held that, if any discrimination should be made, it 
should be the reverse of the specific duty. He further said: “The 
tax upon the actual value is the most equal, and can only be 
accomplished by ad valorem duties.” 

The truth of these statements is clearly demonstrated by 
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reference to some of the compound ad valorem and specific duties 
contained in the McKinley act. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 392 of the McKinley act, 
on shawls made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, etc., valued 
at more than thirty and not more than forty cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 385 centsa pound and 40 per centum ad valorem. 
This rate does not suggest anything unusual as compared with 
other rates in that act ; but when, by the actual importations of 
such shawls for the year 1892, the equivalent ad valorem rate was 
ascertained, it was found that they were taxed 138.63 per centum 
- upon their value. 

Turning to paragraph 335, we find that champagne and all 
other sparkling wines, in bottles containing more than one pint 
and not more than one quart, are taxed at $8 per dozen. This 
seems high enough as a specific rate, when the value is not taken 
into consideration ; but, when applied to the actual importations 
of champagne for the year ending June 30, 1892, it appears that 
the equivalent ad valorem rate was only 57.29 percentum. Thus, 
by the device of specific duties, as embraced in the McKinley act, 
champagne, the greatest of luxuries, pays less than half the rate, 
according to its value, which is imposed upon the cheap woollen 
shawls which the poor women of the country must wear to pro- 
tect them from the chilling blasts of winter. 

Woollen and worsted cloths valued at not more than thirty 
cents per pound, these being the cheapest made, are taxed thirty- 
three cents per pound, and 40 per centum ad valorem, by the Mc- 
Kinley act. The equivalent ad valorem rate applied to the 
actual importations of this class of goods for the last year was 
162.04 per centum ; and the average ad valorem rate of duty upon 
all manufactures of wool for that year was 95.81 per centum ; while 
the average ad valorem rate of duty upon importations of wines of 
all kinds for the same year was 54.73 per centum. No such rates 
as these could ever have been passed ina tariff bill which provided 
upon its face for ad valorem rates. They are only possible by a 
combination of ad valorem and specific duties, or by specific 
duties alone. The actual amount of the tax, as compared with 
the value of the article upon which it is placed, is concealed. The 
McKinley act is a combination of such cunningly devised rates, 
To construct a bill of that kind, requires extraordinary skill and 
utter disregard of all principles of justice and even of common 
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honesty. The McKinley act contains 32,000 words; the Walker 
act contained less than 5,000 words. The injustice and inequali- 
ties of the McKinley act are apparent at a glance, when the rates 
are applied to actual importations. Take, for instance, the metal 
schedule. The rates in this schedule, when reduced to an ad valo- 
rem basis, vary from 2.33 to 97 per centum ad valorem ; the average 
in the whole schedule amounting to 55.40 per centum ad valorem. 

I will not say that the higher rates were placed upon articles 
manufactured by individuals who contributed most liberally to 
Republican campaign funds; but I will say that it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to so, place such rates, and it would be 
ungrateful on the part of those who received special benefits by the 
higher protection upon the articles which they manufacture, if they 
should withhold liberal contributions to the political party that gave 
them such substantial advantages over their rivals in business. 

The immorality of protective tariffs is strongly illustrated by 
the fact that the persons engaged in certain lines of business are 
induced, when approaching the ballot box, to vote for the candi- 
dates of tne party which proposes to secure to them the highest 
prices for the goods which they manufacture and have to sell. 
Thus, patriotism and the general welfare are lost sight of in sel- 
fishness and the desire for individual gain. How much better is 
the manufacturer who votes millions into his pocket than the 
poor unfortunate individual who sells his vote for five dollars, or a 
less amount, when prompted by the cravings of hunger, or the 
desire to furnish a moiety of bread for his starving children. 

It would prolong this article far beyond the limits which 
have been prescribed for it, if I should undertake to point out in 
detail the provisions of a bill for the general revision of the tariff. 
Such details can only be agreed upon by those upon whom the 
Constitution has imposed the duty of originating and passing 
bills for raising revenue. Suffive it to say, however, that the 
principles which governed in the construction of the Walker 
tariff of 1846 furnish the basis upon which the tariff may now be 
revised. A measure based upon such principles has already stood 
the test of time. The principles upon which it is founded are 
those which have received the sanction of the Democratic party 
in the past ; and, if adhered to in the future, will make the pathway 
to tariff revision easy and the remedy for existing evils complete. 


Wiirt1aAmM M. SPRINGER. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
CONGRESS. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN, U. S. N. 





ON THE 15th of May next fourteen years will have passed since 
the convening of the Paris Canal Congress which was invoked, 
as I purpose showing, to indorse the Panama Canal Company. In 
order to comprehend the inception of this Congress, which was 
assembled on M. de Lesseps’s invitation, some facts in advance 
will be brought to view. , 

The Geographical Society of Paris had an attachment, or 
*‘annex,” as appears in the articles of agreement, which I quote 
from THE Review of February, 1880, page 144: 

“ Articles of Agreement of the International Society for cutting an inter- 
oceanic canal through the Isthmus of Darien, August 19, 1878, 

“ARTIOLE I, A mutual society is hereby formed by the subscribers, with 
the following objects: 1. To cause to be made by chosen engineers the gen- 
eral outline and estimates for an interoceanic canal, without locks or tun- 
nels, across the Isthmus of Darien, following first and foremost the track 
indicated by M. Gogorza. 

“ARTIOLE VIII. Of the six remaining beneficiary shares two are to be at 
the disposal of General Turr, and of the four others, two shall be allotted to 
M. Wyse, who will conduct the expedition, and two others to be reserved 
for a purpose known to the persons interested,” 

The subscribers to the International Civil Society of the Inter- 
oceanic Canal met on June 9, 1879, and the President spoke as fol- 
lows : “‘ Whoever then builds the canal, our Society will have given 
the-initiative to the work. We hoped that it would push the 
execution of the work under the direction of the illustrious 
founder of the Suez Canal, but M. de Lesseps, who for four 
years has assisted us with his advice, has now decided to prose- 
cute in person the realization of this immense enterprise, and 
desires that our Society should concede to him its interest, only 
preserving in the company he is about to form the interest 
resulting from our share of the capital.” 

A member having stated his views in relation to the share of 
the conceding society, M. de Lesseps said: “Your declarations 
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are loyal, and I take pleasure in telling you so; but I will be 
obliged to ask you to make me a written proposition.” I said 
to General Turr: ‘If your Society is in a position to prose- 
cute the work, I do not seek to interfere, and I retire ; butin the 
contrary case, as I shall have all the responsibility, I do not desire 
partners in what concerns the subscriptions, nor engagements 
with any one.” 

“* Two days later, in answer to our proposition, M. de Lesseps 
sent us an opinion drawn up by his counsel, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract: ‘By the terms of this document, M. de 
Lesseps not only enters into this negotiation with his name and 
moral influence, but with a positive determined right of interven- 
tion. The act of incorporation of the conceding society declares 
that the presidency shall be offered to him; therefore he might 
have identified himself with our Civil Society, in which he, as 
president, would have the casting vote in case of division. His 
official influence has been, nevertheless, important. Messrs. 
Wyse and Reclus undertook the exploration by his advice, and 
the confidence of capitalists was stimulated by the certainty 
that he would put himself at the head of the enterprise when the 
moment of execution should arrive. M. de Lesseps summoned 
the Congress, and brought together the former engineers of Suez, 
by whom the technical and statistical problems were solved. The . 
estimate of probable revenues, on which will be based the appeal 
to capital, is the work of the Congress, presided over by M. de 
Lesseps, and the programme for the execution of the work will 
result from the labors of the Congress as much as, if not more 
than, from the investigations of the Civil Society. Finally, the 
vote of the Congress has conferred on M. de Lesseps a new right, 
inasmuch as a part of the votes were influenced by the confidence 
with which he inspired the electors. Supposing that the Society 
should sell its right, could it do so without remunerating M. de 
Lesseps and his colleagues? If M. de Lesseps claims nothing, 
his refusal to claim cannot benefit the Civil Society, and its share- 
holders should reckon with M. de Lesseps.’” 

The proceedings of this association as given above, before and 
after the convocation of the Paris Canal Congress, can hardly 
leave adoubt of the raison d’étre, or what may be called the 
specific purpose of that Congress. 

Early in October 1876 M. Drouillet, Civil Engineer and 
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Secretary of the French section of the ‘‘International Society for 
the Study of the Exploration of the American Isthmus, with the 
View of the Construction of an Interoceanic Canal,” introduced 
himself to me in Washington. I was then Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, in the Navy Department. He presented a part 
of the proceedings of the Commission, and a pamphlet by him- 
self, in which he states, as translated by me: 

“* The problem of interoceanic navigation is, at present, inca- 
pable of solution on account of the insufficiency of geographical 
data, and of the flagrant contradictions which exist in these data, 
an insufficiency and contradictions which do not permit the 
engineer to study profoundly a definite project.” 

On the strength of these assertions, and with the seeming ap- 
proval of the Geographical Society of Paris, an appeal is made “to 
the learned societies of the world, and to all the powers interested 
to lend their aid to a general and serious exploration of the 
Isthmus.” 

In view of the series of elaborate explorations and reconnois- 
ances made by the United States Government, reported upon 
by the commission appointed by the President, and accepted 
as satisfactory, it seemed to. me a duty to present, through 
the Geographical Society of New York, what had been accom- 
plished and officially pronounced upon. This was done by let- 
ter on October 21. I then had occasion to refer to the fifteen 
projects or lines presented by M. Drouillet, among which he did 
not describe the instrumental location of the Nicaragua Canal 
route with sufficient exactness to assign it to any one of his fifteen 
projects, although on the preceding 7th of February the Commis- 
sion appointed by the President had made its final report, which 
had a world-wide publicity, and from which I quote a paragraph : 
“That the Nicaragua Canal route possesses both for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a canal, greater advantages, and 
offers fewer difficulties from engineering, commercial and econ- 
omic points of view, than any one of the other routes shown to be 
practicable by surveys sufficiently in detail to enable a judgment 
to be formed of their relative merits, as will be briefly presented 
in the appended memorandum.” 

In citing his authorities M. Drouillet makes mention of this 
report, and, notwithstanding, gave the height of Lake Nicaragua 
thirteen and one-half feet greater than its mean height above the 
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. sea, given by our levels. From thisI inferred that in the matter 
of the Isthmian surveys, he had not been able to separate ‘‘ the 
wheat from the chaff,” and, in consequence, entertained the 
doubts expressed in his pamphlet. 

An expedition was sent in 1877 by the French association 
above named to the region of the Gulf of San Miguel, on the 
Pacific coast, to make explorations in the direction of Cape 
Tiburon, on the Atlantic coast, and was supplemented by another 
one the year following. On both occasions Lieut. Wyse, who had 
charge of the operations, visited Bogota, to obtain a concession. 

Neither of these surveying parties just referred to ever reached 
the Atlantic coast, but “plans” were drawn for a sea-level canal, 
involving a tunnel of indefinite length. These plans, however, 
were not “presented for the consideration of the Paris Canal 
Congress, but, instead, a “plan,” drawn by Lieuts. Wyse and 
Reclus, for a sea-level canal, actually predicated on a dozen cross- 
sections of levels on the Panama Railroad, and, of course, the 
profile of the railroad, which was obtainable from the railroad 
company. ‘This is an indisputable fact, the gravity of which the 
public may now see. It is strange, almost beyond conception, 
that M. de Lesseps should have given these ‘‘ plans” his unqualified 
admiration in the Paris Congress, when the consequences were 
momentous. 

The concession of the Panama Railroad estopped any concession 
by the Colombian Government fora transit west of the Bay of San 
Miguel on the Pacific, and Cape Tiburon on the Atlantic coast. 
The fact was established beyond peradventure, through our govern- 
ment surveys prior to those made by the French, that any practica- 
ble route in that region, whether with or without lockage, did not 
exist. It was very soon recognized by Lieut. Wyse that the 
vicinity of the Panama Railroad only afforded possibilities for a 
sea-level canal, the demand or requirement embodied in the arti- 
_ cles of the Association given, in part, in this paper. 

An instrumental examination was made of the Panama route 
_ in 1872, at the request of the American Commission for the ex- 
amination of the Isthmian projects, in order to ascertain the 
relative practicability of the Panama and the Nicaragua routes. 
The reports accompanying the survey were published soon after it 
was completed, but the maps, plans, and profiles remained unpub- 
lished, and the sheets were under my charge, as Chief of Bureau 
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of Navigation. Returning homeward, after his second expedi- | 
tion, Lieut. Wyse paid me a visit in Washington, and at his re- 
quest these sheets were shownhim. I subsequently learned that 
he endeavored to obtain tracings of them through my subordi- 
nates. He did not mention to me the fact that he wished them, 
and from his conversation I inferred that he was satisfied with 
his surveys from the Bay of San Miguel to the Atlantic coast. 
He paid another visit to Washington in February 1879, when 
at his request I introduced him to President Hayes. His object 
was to express the wish of M. de Lesseps that our Government 
should be represented at the Paris Canal Congress which was to 
convene the following May. Some time after, and when the Presi- 
dent had determined to send representatives, I saw Senator 
Anthony, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Printing, and 
suggested having the maps, plans, and profiles of the Panama and 
Atrato-Napipi surveys published, and they were presented in due 
form to the Paris Canal Congress, with all of our other Govern- 
ment surveys, comprising the whole Isthmian region. 

Early in April the President informed me that he desired 
me to go to the Congress. I suggested that I was not a 
civil engineer, that I had been one ofa commission that had 
expressed an opinion in relation to all of the trans-Isthmian 
routes; that my private affairs, although not large, would suffer 
through my absence, and to tell the whole truth, I did not wish 
to go. He replied that he regarded my going as important to 
our public interests. Ithen said that if that was his opinion 
I certainly would go, but that I would ask leave to write 
what I proposed saying to the Congress, when T formally pre- 
sented our Government surveys, and expressed the hope that both 
he and the Secretary of State would give this paper a careful read- 
ing, so that I would have the assurance that I would utter nothing 
not in accord with their ideas. This was agreed to, and carried 
into effect. ‘ 

From certain indications I had a suspicion, which I regretted 
to find afterwards was entirely warranted, that the Congress was 
called not to discuss, but to assure and confirm what had been pre- 
arranged. 

On May 1%, the third day after the convening of the Oon- 
gress, the maps and plans had arrived, and I made a formal 
presentation of them. In my paper I stated that a Government 
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Commission had been appointed by President Grant on the 18th 
of March, 1872, whose duties were ‘‘ to examine and consider all 
surveys, plans, proposals, or suggestions of routes of communica- 
tion by canal or water, communications between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, across, over, or- near the Isthmus, connecting 
North and South America, which have already been submitted, 
or which may hereafter be submitted, to the President of the 
United States, during the pendency of this appointment, or which 
may be referred to them’ by the President, and toreport in writing 
their conclusion and the result of such examination to the Presi- 
dent, with their opinion as to the possible cost and practicability 
of each route or plan, and such other matter in connection there- 
with as they may think proper and pertinent.” 

A final report was made by this Commission on the 7th of 
February, 1876. On the same day Mr. Menocal presented 
technically the Nicaragua Canal route, and explained his methods 
of overcoming difficulties in the execution of the work, in the im- 
provement of Greytown harbor, and in making the dams on the 
San Juan River. The leading engineers of Paris were much 
gratified at his presentations of the important details. 

Lieut. Wyse then placed on the stand for explanation his 
suggestion for a canal in the vicinity of the line of the Panama 
Railroad. I was not surprised at this change of base, from the 
Tuyra-Tupisa route, having read his last report; which had been 
given me two days before. 

On the 19th, Sir John Hawkshaw, one of the ablest hydraulic 
engineers in Great Britain, arrived. ‘T'he afternoon was taken 
up by alternate explanations of Lieuts. Wyse and Reclus, of their 
development of a canal along the general line of the Panama 
Railroad, on the ocean level, with and without a tunnel, and at 
the same time keeping up a running fire of objections to the 
Nicaragua Canal route. From the fact that Lieut. Wyse had 
abandoned the Tuyra-Tupisa route, and taken up the line of the 
Panama Railroad the cause of his anxiety when in Washington 
to obtain our surveys of the Panama route became apparent. 

On the 20th Mr. Menocal explained the surveys and plans of 
the Panama route made by our Government, much to the satis- 
faction of Sir John Hawkshaw; no doubt less so to M. de 
Lesseps. He exposed the hopelessness of an attempt to make a 
sea-level canal, pointing out that there would be a cataract of the 
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Chagres River at Matachin of forty-two feet, which in periods of 
floods would be seventy-eight feet high, of a body of water thirty- 
six feet deep, with a width of fifteen hundred feet. The surprise 
and sorrow of those who had made ‘‘ plans” for a sea-level canal 
can hardly be conceived. The fact stared them in the face that 
such plans were impracticable. There was, however, after a day 
or so, a presentation of ‘plans and estimates of cost of execu- 
tion,” quite independent of a sufficient knowledge of the topogra- 
phy upon which they could be properly based. 

The next day Sir John gave his views on the ebfistadietion of 
the Panama Canal as follows: ‘‘ With regard to the question 
whether the canal should be constructed with or without locks, 
the following . points occur to me: If the canal is to be 
without locks its normal surface level would be that of the sea, 
and its bottom level, say, eight metres lower. This being the 
case, the canal would receive and must provide for the whole 
drainage of the district traversed. Therefore it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain the volume of water that would drain into the 
canal before it would be possible even to determine the sec- 
tional area of the canal. If the canal have a still less surface fall 
than the river, as it would have, it must have a larger sectional 
area to discharge the same volume of water. The average section 
of the river in a flood at Mamei was ascertained by Mr. Reclus to 
be 1,310 square metres. This would require the canal, if it were 
eight metres deep, to be 160 metres wide. 

“The waters of the Chagres would have a tendency ta flow 
towards the Pacific, that is, through the tunnel, as the distance 
ig less and the fall greater than to the Atlantic. It seems to me 
that the dimensions of the tunnel, if it has to serve for both the 
river and the canal, would be too small. Mr. Menocal’s estimate 
of the volume of the Chagres in time.of flood would much more 
than fill the tunnel ; and in any case the whole section of the tun- 
nel is only half that of the river in time of flood as given by Mr. 
Reclus. During the construction of a canal at the sea level, diffi- 
culties would arise in providing for drainage, which would 
affect both time of execution and cost to an extent that could 
hardly be ascertained in advance. From such considerations 
as the foregoing, it should be concluded that the canal should 
be constructed so as to retain the rivers for natural drainage ; 
then recourse will have to be had to locks. In that event flere 
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can be no difficulty, in my opinion, in carrying on the traffic 
with locks properly constructed, provided there is an ample water 
supply, which would be a sone gua non.” 

In a private conversation with me, Sir John said that 
were a sea-level canal actually made it would be quite impossible 
to maintain it. It would at once be filled up by trees, bowlders, 
and silt brought down by the Chagres and other large streams in 
time of floods, and that having been in Central Ametfica “he 
knew how those showers behave.” . 

On the 28th I was informed that the ablest engineers were 
very generally in favor of the Nicaragua route, and that nearly, 
if not all, of the other delegates weve in favor of the Panama 
route. It was apparent from the first that there were two parties 
of “speculators” in the field, the one represented by M. 
Blanchet, who had an unconfirmed grant from the Nicaraguan 
Government, and Lieut. Wyse, who had a grant from the Colom- 
bian Government, embracing, with a reservation, the right to 
construct a ship canal over any part of her territory, the reserva- 
tion applying to the already conceded monopoly of the Panama 
Railroad Company over the Isthmus proper. Lieut. Wyse had 
the powerful support of M. de uesseps, and could have any desired 
majority on a vote as to the respective merits of the Nicaragua and 
Panama canal routes. The advocates of the Nicaragua route were 
disposed to regard Mr. Menocal and myself as their partisans, 
which we persistently declined to be, recognizing the fact that 
the mere preference of opinion in relation to the superiority of the 
Nicaragua route did not make it a duty to become advocates, 
except by inference, and through the presentation of facts. The 
absence of exact information, and perhaps the prejudices of the 
engineers in the beginning of the discussion, made them at least the 
tacit supporters of M. de Lesseps as to a sea-level canal. It 
was apparent, however, after the routes were discussed, that the 
ablest of them favored the Nicaragua route, and until the vote 
was taken this tendency gave M. de Lesseps a great deal of con- 
cern; he held a caucus late at night and told his adherents that all 
they had to do was to vote for a sea-level canal; that it was 
his affair to make it. I was told of this immediately after the 
adjournment, and it seemed to me so droll that an able diplomat 
should plan and insist upon his ruin, and that of his adherents, 
that I laughed outright. Had I, however, then supposed that it 
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would lead to the ruin of half a million persons I would not have 
considered it a langhing matter. 

It was said that Mr. Menocal and myself had suffered a defeat 
in the decision of the Congress, which, although unhappily ruin- 
ous to those interested, was quite in accord with our preference. 
Had M. de Lesseps favored the Nicaragua route, the unconfirmed 
concession of Blanchet, which was as liberal as could have been 
desired, would doubtless have been confirmed, and a French canal 
across Nicaragua would probably within five years have been made 
more remunerative than the Suez Canal, which would have 
gladdened the hearts of the stockholders. Of course, every well- 
informed American knows that it is a matter of vast importance 
that it should be an American and not a European canal, which 
would control our coasting trade, and cut our military lines. 

On the 29th a vote was taken on a resolution which had been 
drawn to conform to the wishes of M. de Lesseps, which were 
expressed as follows : “‘ Le Congrés estime que le percement d’un 
canal inter-océanique 4 niveau constant, si désirable dans Vintérét 
du commerce et de la navigation, est possible; et que ce canal 
maritime, pour répondre aux facilités indispensables d’accés et 
d'utilisation que doit offrir avant tout un passage de ce genre, 
devra étre dirigé du golfe de Limon 4 baie de Panama.” 

The official vote as given was: abstentions, 12 ; against the re- 
solution, 8; in favor of it, 78. The most significant figure is 
omitted in the proceedings ; 38 were absent, and among them the 
ablest of the Society of Civil Engineers at Paris, and others of 
note. I abstained from voting on the ground that << only able 
engineers can form an opinion, after a careful study, of what is 
actually possible, and what is relatively economical in the con- 
struction of a ship canal.” In relation to the vote on the resolu- 
tion, a pamphlet published in Paris soon after, entitled 
‘* Panama,400;,000,000 francs a l’eau,” states : 

“Let it be remarked that one-half of the Congress were 
French ; that they had been chosen by the organizers of that as- 
sembly ; thirty-four members belonged to the Geographical or Com- 
mercial Geographical Society of Paris. What was their competency 
to decide between a canal with locks or on a sea-level ? Fourteen 
other members were engineers or assistants of some sort on the 
Suez Canal. What was their impartiality between M. de Lesseps 
and others? And, among others, if one takes count of personal 
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friendships and the prestige exercised by a great name, how many 
more will remain ?” . 

Notwithstanding the large vote accorded M. de Lesseps, he 
got no substantial support in furtherance of the construction of 
his sea-level canal. On the 20th of June, the Society of Civil 
Engineers of Paris discussed the subject of Isthmian canals, 
M. Cotard and M. Lavalley, who had been employed on the Suez 
Canal, pointed out the advantages of the Nicaragua over the 
Panama Canal route. It was stated at the time that M. de 
Lesseps appeared unexpectedly, and appealed to the Society to dis- 
continue the discussion, as it would be greatly to the injury of 
French interests. His power at that time is shown in the fact 
that this unreasonable request was complied with. I subsequently 
received a letter from an eminent engineer of that Society, who 
stated that I had little conception what professional injury one 
would suffer by incurring the displeasure of M. de Lesseps. 

In August, books for subscriptions to the stock were opened 
with great ¢clat in Europe and in the United States. Soon after 
they were closed it was announced that, “as the amount 
subscribed was insufficient the subscribers were at liberty to 
withdraw the money paid in.” The Canal Bulletin did not 
give the number of shares of stock subscribed, but an estimate 
published at the time stated it roughly at two per cent. M. 
de Lesseps, however, was by no means at his wits’ end. He 
determined to go to Panama “to see for himself.” He would 
then be able to inform the public just what the canal would cost, 
and, to insure this, took several engineers with him as well as 
two contractors, Couvreux and Hersenlt, who had done work on 
the Suez Canal. Soon after his arrival at Panama he expressed 
his great satisfaction with the physical conditions, although a 
disastrous flood of the Chagres River was just subsiding. He also 
reported that the climate was delightful and healthful, and, 
perhaps to accentuate this idea, he took one of his daughters 
with him. On the way to the United States he found ample 
time to revise the estimates of his engineers, which amounted 
to seven or eight hundred million francs, which was a large 
reduction of the estimate given in the Paris Canal Congress. 
He stated that he had a substantial agreement with Couvreux 
and Hersenlt to execute the work for about five hundred and twelve 


millions of francs. 
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The success of the Suez Canal and the fortunes made by the 
investors in that stock quite crazed the credulous rentiérs, 
when they read the illusory personal presentations of M. de 
Lesseps, and saw his flaming advertisements everywhere. There 
was not a newspaper at that time, and for years thereafter, that 
did not give rosy accounts of the sea-level canal. Notwithstand- 
ing the statement of a substantial agreement as to cost of con- 
struction with Couvreux and Hersenlt, they appear there- 
after only in the réle of contractors, with many others, to 
do certain parts of the work at a given compensation per cubic 
metre. 

In a narrow valley, where the canal is located from Matachin to 
the sea, is the Chagres River, and beyond, looking towards 
Panama, are abrupt hills over which the railroad passes at an 
elevation of 296 feet, with a summit cut of thirty feet. The 
proposed canal excavation is of much greater depth, this increase 
being necessary to avoid short curves. It was a hopeless task 
at best, and after several years strife against nature, we find M. de 
Lesseps so subdued that his ‘‘ plans” were changed for a summit 
eleven metres higher than Menocal’s project on the same locality, 
for a lockage of 124 feet above sea, which had a natural, but at 
times of drought, as was afterwards known, an iusufficient supply 
from the waters of the upper Chagres, planned to be impounded at 
considerable cost. Compared with the grand resolution for a sea- 
level canal, the sine gud non of Lesseps, a putative engineer, aud a 
diplomat, there is something painfully grotesque in his later 
‘ plan” of providing means, as occasions would require, for 
pumping a water supply thirty-four feet to the summit—this in 
order to operate a ship canal to meet the requirements of the 
traffic of the world, as pointedly expressed in his resolution, 
adopted by his Congress ! 

In Tue NortH AMERICAN Review for January 1880 M. de 
Lesseps stated : ‘‘ In the examination of different projects in the 
United States, the only plan thought of has been to make use of 
inland waters for constructing a maritime canal, and they have 
entirely neglected to study the methods by which they would 
secure a constant level of sea-water for the purposes of naviga- 
tion in a channel cut from one ocean to the other.” - 

Had M. de Lesseps examined the report of the Panama Canal 
survey, presented to the Paris Canal Congress, he would have 
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. found the following in the instructions to Commander Lull from 
the Navy Department, December 29, 1872: 

1. In relation to water supply, and the points whence it should be 
drawn for an interoceanic canal, if constructed on the Isthmus of Panama. 

2. The diffiulties that may exist from floods: 

3. Actual locations of the most practicable line or lines, with location of 
locks, if the route upon examination should render this advisable. 

4, Observation as to whatever in the way of material, or other condi- 
tions, which would look to the general question of construction, whether of 
advantage or disadvantage. 

It will be seen from Lull’s instructions in full that the “ex- 
clusively American Commission,” of whom M. de Lesseps com- 
plains, asked for and obtained a survey of the Panama route with 

_ reference to a sea-level canal, and if this should be found im- 
' practicable with whatever lockage proved most advantageous. Yet 
on this very location M. de Lesseps supported enthusiastically, 
in the Paris Canal Congress, a “‘ plan” for a sea-level. canal 
based solely on a dozen cross-sections of the railroad and its profile. 

On page 50, of H. R. Doc. 16, Forty-sixth Congress, third 
Session, will be found the testimony of M. de Lesseps before a 
select committee on the Interoceanic canal question. He stated : 
“‘Tf it were determined to build a lock canal, and if there could 
not be a canal between the two oceans except a lock canal, then 
there was no doubt that the Nicaragua route was the best route.” 

In reply to Mr. Hutchins, who asked how many vessels a day could 
pass through the Nicaragua canal, supposing it to have seventeen 
locks, M. de Lesseps stated that each lockage would require two 
hours, even if everything went well. Mr. Hutchins asked whether 
more than one steamer could pass through a lock at one time, to 
which M. de Lesseps replied in the negative. Mr. Hutchin 
said, according to that, not more than ten or twelve steamers 
a day could pass through the Nicaragua canal. M. de Lesseps 
assented ; he would say fifteen as the greatest number that could 
pass the locks in oneday. At the Paris Canal Congress, Sir John 
Hawkshaw said that he thought fifteen minutes ample time to 
pass a single large vessel through a lift lock. 

On page 653 of the proceedings at the final sitting of the 
Congress, M. de Lesseps said: “‘Au moment de nous séparer, 
je dois vous avouer que je suis passé par bien des perplexités pen- 
dent le temps qu’a duré ce Congrés. Je ne pensais pas, il y a 
quinze jours, que je serais obligé de me mettre 4 la téte d’une en- 
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terprise nouvelle. Mes meillieurs amis ont voulu m’en dis- 
suader, me disant qu’aprés Suez je devais me reposer. Eh 
bien ! si l’on demande aun général qui 4 gagné une premiére 
bataille, s’il veut gagner une seconde, il ne peut pas refuser.” 

Had Mehemet Ali been a gifted engineer, instead of being 
gifted with duplicity in an extraordinary degree, when he had so 
apt and youthful a pupil as M. de Lesseps half a century later, 
perhaps half a million of persons who put their fortunes in the 
stock of the Panama sea-level canal would not have lost their last 
sous; and perhaps Dauzats, Bionne, Reclus, and a host of the other 
personal friends of le grand Francais, would not have fallen vic- 
tims to the pestiferous climate of Panama, and tens of thou- 
sands of other persons would not have died there in a vain strife 
against the forces of nature. 

Some years ago, a friend living in Paris wrote me of the popular 
idea that there were only two great men in France who were 
truly, sublimely great. One was General Boulanger, and the other 
M. de Lesseps. Subsequent years dispelled the illusion in rela- 
tion to the former, and left not even a shadow of greatness. 

In relation to’ M. de Lesseps, this pitiful recital of human 
frailty —certainly without criminal intent to ruin himself, and all 
of those nearest and dearest to him, as well as half a million of 
rentiers, who had a blind faith in him, and some tens of thousands 
of men who, assured by an authority they regarded omniscient, 
went to the Isthmus and died there—admonishes us to pause for 
reflection. It is not given to man to condemn, save in a judicial 
way, nor to pronounce culpability. An all-wise Creator can meas- 
ure human actions far beyond the ken of man, and far beyond 
the decrees that belong to mundane existence. 

' Jt is an obligation that humanity should sympathize with those 
who suffer, and bow with reverence and humility to a Divine 
‘decree—not one that looks to other than benevolent considera- 
tion. —VENGEANCE IS MINE, SAITH THE LORD. 


DANIEL AMMEN. 


CHANGES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


THE last half century has seen changes as great in the Church 
as in the State of England, and it is only those who have seen 
them, and lived in the midst of them, who can realize how great 
these changes have been. It is to the Oxford movement that most 
of them are due. At thecommencement of that period the most 
earnest and influential school of religious thought in the church 
was the Evangelical, of which the Rey. Chas. Simeon was the 
leader. The Oxford movement was in its infancy. The “ Tracts 
for the Times,” commenced ten years earlier, were beginning to 
attract attention as a possibly serious force in the future. Conse- 
quently against them men of very different schools of thought 
banded themselves together, though they could agree about little 
else. A good story that illustrates this is told of what happened 
at a dinner given by a leading Evangelical clergyman. The dinner 
was in May, when the societies favored by the Evangelical party 
hold their meetings in London. A fox-hunting parson was 
amongst the guests ; the lady sitting next to him inquired whether 
he had been to any of these meetings, upon which, to the surprise 
of the company, the clergyman shouted out: ‘Meetings in May, 
Madam? Meetings in May? Hounds meet in May? «Never 
heard of such a thing.” 

At that time the influence of the State in church matters was 
excessive. ‘The power of governmental control which had hin- 
dered the Church from sending bishops to America a century 
before was felt to be paramount. Until the year 1819, no church 
could be builtin England without an Act of Parliament authoriz- 
ing itserection. The difficulty and expense of obtaining such an 
Act were great, and consequently at a time when population was 
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increasing at a rate never before known, not more than one or two 
churches were built annually, and good sort of ignorant Church 
people erected dissenting chapels to preserve the people from 
lapsing into heathenism. As the State then hindered Church 
expansion on the one side, so it thought to protect Church in- 
terests on the other by degrading the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion into a test for civil office. The Test and Corporation, 
Act required every officer in the army or navy, every candidate 
for the office of Alderman or Mayor of a corporate town, and for 
many other positions, té bring a certificate of having received the 
Holy Communion at church before he could be admitted to office ; 
whilst the Roman Catholics were excluded from public positions 
of all kinds by the oath which the law required them to take. 
It would be difficult to invent two more effective hindrances to 
the growth of the Church’s spiritual influence than those just 
named. F 
Between 1819 and 1840 these State arrangements for the 
Church had been happily swept away and a strong antagonism to 
her claims and position had been aroused. A popular Prime 
Minister had bidden the Bishops set their house in order, leaving 
them to complete the sentence. The Bishopsin times of political 
excitement were mobbed and insulted on the streets. As an 
example of what was done it may be mentioned that whilst the 
Bishop of London was laying the first stone of a church in a poor 
neglected part of his diocese, a bull was turned loose amongst the 
people gathered to see the ceremony. ‘Ten Irish sees were sup- 
pressed, and each year was expected to see more far reaching 
changes. 
When we turn from the political aspect of the Church’s affairs 
to the condition of her sacred buildings and services and her hold 
upon the spiritual thought of the country we find very much what 
might be expected. Her temporalities had been rigorously de- 
fended in the past, but there had been no thought of making 
them effective for the spiritual edification of the people. Plu- 
ralities were almost universal. Benefices were looked upon as 
estates to be held by men in Holy Orders, rather than as cures of 
souls. So lately as 1820 one man held the Deanery of St. Paul’s 
with the Bishopric of Lincoln, both being well endowed; and 
he provided for one of his sons by giving him a canonry 
at Lincoln and another at Winchester and several benefices in 
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different parts of the country, and for another son in a somewhat 
similarmanner. ‘The men who could thus accumulate to them- 
selves spiritual offices, or rather the income of spiritual offices, 
could not be expected to be very regardful of the spiritual interests 
of their flocks. Ill-paid curates were placed in charge of the 
parishes in which the Rector did not reside ; and it was a rare 
thing for a parish, however large or populous, to have more than 
one clergyman to minister to its wants. The consequence was 
that only the routine duties required by law were discharged, 
anything beyond that was considered superfluous. ‘There was no 
aggressive action on the part of the Church against the unbelief 
and practical materialism that were growing up on all sides. The 
sick and the dying were uncared for, the people were unvisited, the 
children were untaught, the most solemn services of the Church 
were so negligently performed as to be productive of evil rather than 
good ; whilst the social improvement and well-being of the poorer 
members of society were unthought of. There were, of course, 
many exceptions to this state of things. There were earnest, devoted 
clergymen laboring for the spiritual welfare of their people, who 
mourned over the miserable condition to which the Church was | 
reduced, and who sacrificed themselves and their fortunes to 
make full proof of their ministry. Such men were exceptions, 
but they happily existed. They were looked upon as enthusiasts, 
and were carefully excluded from the important positions of the 
Church by those in authority. For the most part they were 

. found in benefices with incomes too small to tempt the cupidity 
of worldly-minded men. 

The condition of the churches was as unattractive as neglect 
could make them. There was no thought of decoration, no effort 
to beautify them. They were filled with appropriated pews, the 
sides of which were sometimes so high as effectively to hinder 
their occupants being seen by the rest of the congregation. In 
some country churches the squire’s seat was fitted up as a 
parlor, with a table and chairs and a fireplace, and with 
curtains to hide the occupants from the view of the rest of 
the congregation. Nor were the services more attractive. ‘There 
was no chanting, hymns were unknown, a metrical Psalm was 
sometimes sung, with the accompaniment of an orchestra that 
must have been intolerable to musical ears; opportunity being 
furnished for this outburst of song by the clergyman retreating 
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into the vestry to exchange the surplice in which he had read the 
prayers for the black gown in which he was to preach. The peo- 
ple rarely joined in the responses, while the Psalms for the day 
were read alternately by the parson and clerk. Little provision 
was made for the poor, and dullness was the prevailing feature of 
the service, There was little to distinguish the church from the 
meeting-house, except that its services were colder, and its ser- 
mons more scholarly and correct, but much less exciting and 
amusing. In the eastern counties it was no uncommon thing for 
one clergyman to serve three or even four churches, one hurried 
service a week being given to each. In Lincolnshire it was very 
rare to find a clergyman serving only one parish ; if not a plural- 
ist, he would give one service, alternately morning and evening, 
in the church where he was rector, and then provide the same 
amount of spiritual ministration as curate to some non-resident 
incumbent in a neighboring parish. Even in such cathedrals as 
St. Paul’s, London, where there was great reagon for more being 
done, there are many who can recollect the verger coming to 
them and saying he hoped they would not give the minor canon 
the trouble of celebrating the Holy Communion for their benefit, 
as he would have to do if they did not withdraw. The week-day 
services in cathedrals were compulsorily maintained, but the 
choirs and clergy attended so irregularly and behaved so irrever- 
ently us effectually to keep worshippers away. There were few 
churches in which Holy Communion was celebrated more fre- 
quently than once a month. 

/ Under these grave conditions, when the old defences forthe 
Church Establishment had been swept away, and when a govern- 
ment hostile to the Church was in power, schemes of all kinds 
were suggested for ending or mending the Church. The wildest 
proposals for altering the Prayer Book were freely canvassed, and’ 
the crisis seemed so near at hand that an influential Churchman 
wrote: “I would have little or no fear if I thought we could 
stand for ten or fifteen years as we are.” But such an an- 
ticipation seemed out of the question. As an illustration of the 
extent to which this feeling pervaded the country, and was seriously 
contemplated by men in a position to take a fair view of what was 
likely to happen, I may mention what happened with regard to 
a valuable estate belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s. It had been leas? for 800 years to the Corporation of 
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London, and the lease was on the point of expiring. Land that 

‘had been open fields when the lease was granted had been cov- 
ered with valuable buildings. It was discussed in the Corporation 
solicitor’s office what should be done to obtain a renewal of the 
lease. After discussion it was determined that nothing should be 
attempted, for it was said: ‘‘ We shall soon have the cow, why 
care for the calf ;’ in other words, the cathedral and all its be- 
longings will soon be confiscated ; why trouble about a fragment 
of its property. 

Such was the state of things viewed from the outside. Looked 
at from within there were defenders unequal to contend against the 
enemies whosurrounded them. Those who had leaned on the 
arm of the State, and their name was legion, had lost the power on 
which they had relied for protection. Evangelicals were earnest 
and zealous, but their theology was too narrow, too much like that 
of the sects who were assailing the Church, to make it possible 
for them to rear an effective barrier of defence; and there was a 
liberal school, of which Dr. Arnold was a leading member, who 
were prepared to surrender all that was distinctive in the church 
veaching to unite in one body with the dissenters. All this has 
40 be borne in mind if people would rightly estimate what has 
been accomplished in the English Church during the last half 
century. Then it was that afew earnest men keenly felt that the 
only path of safety and of truth for the Church was boldly to re- 
assert the principles for which her more earnest defenders had 
contended in days gone by, the principles for which Archbishop 
Laud had been content to die, and which had marked the writings 
of great divines in the Elizabethan and Caroline periods. Fore- 
most amongst these there was John Keble, a man of great literary 
attainments, a double-first class man at Oxford, a tutor of his 
college, a poet, but shy and retiring, not formed to lead a party, 
preferring the quiet of a small country curacy to the more 
prominent life of Oxford with its possibilities of future emi- 
nence. ‘To train some future clergymen who might benefit the 
Church, he took charge of several young Oxford men in 
the vacations, to whom he acted as tutor in the country, 
and from whom he would never receiveany payment. Amongst 
their number were Hurrell Froude, Isaac Williams and 
others. The first of these was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the few years of life that were allotted him. 
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He was impuisive, enthusiastic, somewhat reckless in stating what 
he held to be true, not averse to controversy, unselfish, indiffer- 
ent to worldly interests. On him Keble’s teaching had the 
greatest influence ; it completely moulded him in the religious 
principles of his instructor. As a fellow of Oriel College he 
gradually became intimate with Newman, who had begun life as 
an evangelical, and had then been attracted by Whateley, after- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin, and his liberal school. At that 
period of his life he had so little sympathy with that school of 
thought in the English Church with which he was afterwards 
identified that he had secured the election of Dr. Hawkins as 
Provost of his college by defeating Keble. Through his friend- 
ship with Froude he became intimate with Keble after a time, 
and supplied what was needed to make the enterprise on which 
he embarked successful, and now these friends, together with 
some others, resolved to do whatever could be done to persuade 
churchmen to rest the defence of the Church upon the principles 
just spoken of, At first Dr. Pusey stood aloof from them, but 
after a time he took an active and important part in their pro- 
ceedings. 

This great venture was the publication of a series of tracts, 
well known since as “‘ Tracts for the Times.” The first of these, 
written by Newman, bears date September 7, 1833, and the special 
principle for which these publications were to contend is thus set 
forth in that tract which was primarily addressed to the clergy : 
‘“‘There are some who elect their Divine mission, on their own 
unsupported assertion ; others who rest it upon their popularity ; 
others on their success; and others who rest it upon their tem- 
poral distinctions. 'This last case has perhaps been too much our 
own. I fear we have neglected the real ground on which our au- 
thority is built—owr apostolical descent.” To establish this, and 
what follows upon it, the divine character of the Church, its in- 
dependence of the State in all that relates to its doctrine and dis- 
cipline, was the one aim of the Tract writers, as it has been of 
those who have followed their teachings. 

At first this teaching made little way. When the government of 
the day desired to force the University to receive dissenters, a stand 
was made against the attempt chiefly by these men, and Denison, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, accidentally meeting Newman at 
the time, said to him : «To make a stand against the government 
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by a handful of men here is absurd. What do they care for you ? 
They will only despise you.” But they had resolved to go by 
faith, to do what they believed right regardless of what the result — 
might be, and they counted the cost. They knew that by so do- 
ing they forfeited all prospect of fame or success in their profes- 
sion, and that they must give up all thought of what is most at- 
tractive in this life—promotion, wealth, comfort. Slowly they won 
their way. ‘The example of their holy, self-denying lives had an 
attraction which enthusiastic and religiously disposed young men 
could not resist; and seven years later when I entered the Univer- 
sity of Oxford nearly the whole of the religious life of the 
younger members studying there was being influenced by them. 

One way in which that life showed that the men whe accepted it 
were in earnest, was that they regarded obedience to all college 
and university regulations, as not less part of their religious - 
obligations than seeking for the teaching in which they took 
more interest and pleasure. Instead of college chapel being re- 
garded as an irksome disciplinary regulation, undergraduates 
attended twice in each day instead of the once that was obliga- 
tory, the college fellows and tutors who agreed with the Tract 
writers setting them the example. The solitary celebration of 
Holy Communion in college chapel during each term was supple- 
mented by a weekly celebration at St. Mary’s (of which church 
Newman was Vicar) at 7 o’clock, and it is pleasant to recall the 
appearance of Dr. Pusey and others who were never absent, some 
of whom had evidently found but scant time to attend to their 
toilet. Then it was no uncommon thing to find men who took a 
Sabbatarian view of their religious duties and practically spent 
the whole day in fulfilling them. Holy Communion at 7, prayers 
in College Chapel at 8, University sermon at 10, and also at 2, 
Newman’s service at St. Mary’s at 4, when most of his Parochial 
sermons, subsequently published, were preached, and then prayers 
in College Chapel at 7. Religion became the dominant principle 
in Oxford. I can truly say that in no other place have I ever 
seen such attention to its outward requirements; fasts and 
festivals were strictly observed; theology was studied to such 
an extent that the writings of the fathers in old editions became 
difficult to procure, even at greatly increased prices. There 
was an enthusiasm that seemed to carry everything before it. 
The sad reflection is that in looking back one has to mourn 
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over so many friends, with whom one was then entirely in 
accord, who have strayed into other paths, some haying deserted to 
Rome, others having adopted what are euphemistically termed 
liberal views of religion; all of them having been more or less 
shaken by the subsequent action of Mr. Newman. At the time I 
am speaking of, it was known that to sympathize with the views 
of the Tract writers would be looked upon with the greatest dis- 
favor by the rulersof the University and those outside it. The 
Provost of Oriel cross-questioned every candidate for a fellowship 
in his college on the subject, and made it certain that his opposi- 
tion would be assured against all disciples of this school, what- 
ever their qualifications might be, and heemphasized his opinions 
by practically dismissing from their tutorships some of the more 
distinguished writers of the Tracts. The heads of some of the 
colleges altered the dinner hour on Sundays, so as to make it im- 
possible for the men to attend Newman’s service at 4 o’clock ; and 
it was understood that rustication might follow if a man failed to 
dine in hall on that day. Fanatical clergymen came to preach in 
their turn before the University and took the opportunity of de- 
nouncing the teaching of the Tracts and their writers; one 
preacher, more zealous than wise, took for.his text: « They wax 
fat ; they shine,” applying these words to the writers of the hated 
publications, whilst the thin, ascetic forms of Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Newman were seen below the pulpit, to the intense amusement 
of the congregation. 

There was nothing in the ceremonial employed by Mr. Newman 
and his friends to distinguish it from what was practised else- 
where, except that the services were more reverent. At the early 
celebrations at St. Mary’s an old custom was continued that I 
have never seen elsewhere. The communicants were ranged 
round the stalls of the long chancel, and white cloths were spread 
on the desk for books before them; there they remained, and the 
celebrant and his assistant went round administering the sacred 
elements to them. 

There were one or two memorable scenes in church. When 
Newman was preaching his last University sermon, which was on 
Development, he startled the crowded congregation by saying: 
““Thus Protestantism has unexpectedly developed into polyg- 
amy,” referring, no doubt, to the case of Philip, Prince of 
Hesse, Luther’s defender. It seemed as though an electric shock 
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had passed through the church. Not less remarkable was the 
scene at Littlemore, where he preached his last sermon in the 
English Church. His subject was the parting of friends, and as 
in calm, unimpassioned words he poured out eloquent descriptions 
of such partings there was not a dry eye in the church. Strong 
men like Dr. Pusey and Jack Maurice sobbed aloud; the church 
literally rang with the sound of their weeping, and gave such an 
illustration to the words “he lifted up his voice and wept” as 
I had never witnessed before. When the sermon was finished, 
the preacher came down from the pulpit, took off his University 
hood and threw it over the altar rails, as much:as to say, Now my 
office as a teacher has come to an end. 

Another remarkable day at an earlier period was that which 
succeeded the publication of “Tract 90.” The whole University 
was wild with excitement. Four well-known tutors had signed 
an appeal to the Vice-Chancellor, asking for its condemnation, 
and their appeal was posted at the buttery hatch of all the col- 
leges. A crisis was evidently at hand. In a few hours the first 
edition was exhausted, and men rushed eagerly about seeking to 
borrow a copy from any friend who had been so fortunate as to — 
secure one. I remember one of my college friends, who was help- 
ing Newman, rushing up to me to beg for the sight of a copy, 
saying, ‘I hear we are to be burned. I should like to know what 
for before it happens.” 

After the events just named, it was felt that the whole aspect 
of affairs was changed. Men said the Oxford movement is ship- 
wrecked. There was distrust where there had been confidence. 
A reaction had set in, and no one could tell how far it would go. 
Some men deserted to Rome; others felt disinclined to trouble 
themselves further about religion. It was a shock to find that, 
after all, Newman had doubts about his position, though no hint 
to that effect had been publicly given in his sermons or elsewhere. 
The question was asked, Did the religious excitement of the last few 
years represent real convictions, or was it only a mere academical 
discussion ? After all that Newman had said against Rome, will 
he become a convert ? Earnest, enthusiastic young men who had 
yielded to the influence of his teaching, felt sick at heart ; they 
did not know what todo. If what they had learned was not 
true, they felt there was nothing true. It seemed to them for 
the moment that they had been deceived. Fierce attacks were 
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made on the movement from all sides, and he who had been the 
leader was like Achilles, sulking in his tent. Those outside his 
intimate circle of friends could only guess what would happen ; 
whilst his intimates, as we now know from recent publications, 
could never have had a doubt what the end would be. Still, 
when the end came, it was a shock to them, as I learned from a 
friend of his who showed me a letter from him announcing his 
submission to the Church of Rome, which was the first intima- 
tion I had of that event. 

When he was gone it was found, after a time, that he had 
taken with him much fewer people than might have been an- 
ticipated. Of all the writers of the “Tracts for the Times,” he was 
the only one who left the communion of the Church of England, 
and he was the only one of the number who had been educated in 
Low Church traditions. The shock that had been given was 
eventually found to have been far less injurious than was at first 
supposed. It had compelled earnest men to examine how far 
they were leaning upon principles and how far upon the influence 
of a teacher whom they reverenced. The former remained stead- 
fast ; the latter fell off to the right and to the left, Men like Dr. 
Pusey came more to the front, and soon obtained the confidence of 
those who had been influenced by the teachings of the Tracts, 
Aftera time a new phase came over the movement, Some en- 
thusiastic men thought that oral teaching ought to be enforced by 
a corresponding ceremonial. They revived vestures that had long 
been unused ; they adopted a ceremonial beyond that of which 
churchmen generally could approve. They aroused a fierce an- 
tagonism ; and every instrument by which their opponents could 
hope to overwhelm them was unscrupulously setin motion. It 
would be difficult to defend the consistency of the judgment of 
the law courts in cases where their aid was sought to suppress the 
practices objected to. In one point only did these judgments 
agree, and that was in not favoring innovations, Parliament was 
besieged with petitions to put down these so called troublers of Is- 
rael ; a Royal Commission that sat for three and a quarter years 
was appointed to examine the question and report upon what 
could be done, and their report was on the popular side. Legis- 
lation was attempted and one Act was passed, which was expected 
to crush the movement. But no weapons that were forged against 
it prospered. In spite of everything that was done, its influence in 
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the country increased ; its opponents after a time practisd many 
of the observances against which they had at first vigorously pro- 
tested. Throughout, the disciples of the movement consistently 
held to the paramount importance of the truth, which they felt 
had been intrusted to them, and defended the principle for the sup- 
port of which the writers of the <‘ Tracts for the Times” had com- 
menced their publication. The principle was that the Church was 
not a branch of the State, but that it was responsible for making 
its own laws and enforcing its own discipline. Men were found 
willing to suffer imprisonment and the loss of all things, rather 
than yield a hair’s breadth in a matter which they felt to be vital. 
They were content to be condemned unheard in a civil court, 
rather than give their sanction, as they felt it would be, to the 
right of such courts to interfere in such matters, by pleading be- 
fore them. Withoutexamining the wisdom, or the want of wisdom, 
of what they said and of what they did, it must be acknowledged 
that this result has been attained. The principle for which they 
contended has been accepted to a great extent by the mass of 
English people. The Church has obtained a real living influence 
such as it did not possess; its claims to a Divine authority have 
been realized by foes as well as friends; and if its enemies are 
more actively hostile, and more determinately set-upon its de- 
struction than they were, its friends are infinitely more resolved 
to do whatever can be done to make its spiritual power and influ- 
ence more widely felt, and to secure that it should be worthy to 
become in reality, what it is in name, the Church of the Nation. 


RoBEeRT GREGORY. 


CRIMINAL LAW IN FRANCE. 


BY MADAME ADAM. 


~ DurRIne a recent visit to Aix in ProvenceI found the country 
in a state of excitement over a case about to be tried at the 
assizes, members of the most united families being divided into 
hostile camps: those who thought “Cauvin guilty,” and those 
who thought ‘Cauvininnocent.” To throw light on my faith, 
I listened, I inquired. Before the verdict was rendered, I formed 
an opinion of my own from reading the newspapers. I felt that 
Cauvin was guilty. After the verdict, the accounts of those who 
witnessed the trial, the absolute lack of any proof of the prisoner’s 
guilt, and the reading of his lawyer’s plea, led me to believe Cauvin 
innocent. 

I shall relate the story of the Cauvin case at the close of 
this sketch, but meanwhile my readers may share my desire to un- 
derstand the workings of criminallawin France. The idea that an 
innocent man had been condemned so moved me that I was anxious 
to know what guarantees my country’s justice offered to any poor 
fellow who might be accused, arraigned, and convicted,—the three 
‘stages through which a criminal or supposed criminal passes. 

Before I made this study of French legal methods I was 
shocked by what .I may call the moral torture inflicted on the 
accused by the examining magistrate, which stirred me to revolt. 
I was sincere in thinking of the great degree of inferiority of 
a poor, ignorant wretch, to whom words are traps, who knows 
not how or what to answer, who finds himself drawn by the 
judge into a network of contradictions, who has often almost for- 
gotten what he did on a certain day, at a certain hour, after the 
lapse of weeks or months, who gets all ina muddle, contradicts 
himself, and persists in what seems a stupid line of defence, when 
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we compare him with the logical man, the sensible, intelligent 
judge, eagerly bent on incriminating the culprit, and who iscon- 
vinced that he has found and cornered him. I felt that verily 
in this, our free and equal land, there was a flagrant inequality 
between a country bumpkin cross-examined by the examining 
magistrate and a professor of rhetoric accused of the same crime. 

I do not know how causes célébres are conducted in America, 
but in France we all lose our heads, discuss the probability of 
guilt, argue the case one way or the other, discover or deny 
proofs, and, if we see any possibility of innocence, a mighty cur- 
rent of thought is formed which sways the press and might well 
influence anybody, however constituted, whether politician or 
otherwise, but which, incomprehensible as it may seem, has no 
power over the French magistracy. 

What is this magistracy and what does it represent? What 
sacred power does it exert ? What high ideal inspires it ? What 
code of morality guides it? Whom does it feel that it defends ? 

In America and in England a magistrate recognizes in him- 
self no right to prejudge a case. The accused, until he is 
found guilty, is innocent in the eyes of an English or American 
judge, who treats him as such and often helps him to clear him- 
self. In France, on the other hand, the magistrate defends 
society against crime and strives to wring a confession from the 
prisoner before he is convicted. The person accused, considered 
as the one upon whom the burden of suspicion and accusal rests, 
must furnish proof of his innocence at the outset of proceedings 
against him, or else he must appear at the assize court, his ac- 
cusers being the magistrates who have studied his case. 

The perfect type of a judge in France, of a magistrate in 
whatsoever degree he may be invested with the power to interpret 
and apply the law, is that of a man of high, incorruptible moral 
worth, filled with profound respect for the jndicial power which 
he wields, and with veneration for the laws. 

To a French magistrate the laws seem meant to insure the 
reign of peace among men—a noble principle—for the realization ~ 
of which he labors with kindness but at the same time with firm- 
ness ; for if peace is to reign among men the laws must be obeyed, 
whether voluntarily or by force. Magistrates obey a higher 
authority, the living image of the arsenal of the laws, namely, 


Justice. They serve justice by executing her decrees 
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Justice has, for many ages, been represented with a pair of 
scales in one hand that she may weigh with the utmost precision 
the rights of all those who approach her sanctuary, and with a 
sword in the other that force may, if necessary, insure the execu- 
tion of her decrees. With scales alone justice would be a mere 
personification of impotency ; with the sword without the scales, 
she would be the personification of brute force. Without justice, 
without her constitution, without her official and efficacious 
machinery, laws would be of no avail, since they might be vio- 
lated with impunity. Justice is, therefore, a necessary iastitu- 
tion. In order that she may fulfil her destined end she must be 
ever ready tobe set in motion by those who impersonate her, nay, 
more, she must never under any pretext refuse her aid. 

Article IV. of the French Civil Code declares that ‘‘the 
judge who shall refuse to utter judgment on the plea that the 
law is silent, absurd or insufficient, may be prosecuted as guilty 
of refusal to administer justice.” A judge, therefore, must en- 
force the law, even should it seem to him false and unjust—dura 
lex, sed lez. But, you may ask, will not his conscience rebel ? 
No. <A judge is a priest of Justice, he cannot dispute her dogma. 
If the sentence which he pronounces be unjust, his conscience 
cannot be burdened, for the blame rests with the legislator. 

The judge is appointed to judge according to the law, and 
not to judge the law.. D’Argentré has said that a man must be 
mad to think himself wiser than the law. Can we conceive of a 
judge free not to enforce the law because he happens to consider 
it unjust ? That would be the.source of the gravest abuses. 
There would be no more law. It would be replaced by the con- 
science of the judge. If each judge understood equity after his 
own fashion there would be almost as many versions of equity as 
there are judges. 

The legislator, therefore, is alone responsible. The mouth- 
piece of the social interest of the general interests, he enacts laws 
in view of those interests. As for the judge, he is merely the 
mouthpiece of private interests; he is charged with but one 
special duty—to cut short any conflict which may arise between 
individual interests. 

Thus we see that the law is binding on all citizens, but the 
judge’s decision is binding only on those who are concerned in 
: the case. The legislator has the initiative of the laws, the judge 
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has only that of his own decisions ! The first has the power to mod- 
ify the laws which he has made, to any extent, butit is a singular 
fact, and one which, in my opinion, makes him atonce the superior 
and inferior to the legislator, the judge can never change a sen- 
tence which he has once pronounced ! It ceases to belong to him 
from the moment that he utters it. It becomes final, unalterable, 
so far as he is concerned, and can only be modifled by other juris- 
dictions. 

_ The functions of the legislator and of the judge are, therefore, 
so wholly unlike, that it was highly imperative that they should 
be confided to different powers. Montesquieu tells us that 
““There is no freedom if the power to judge be not separated 
from legislative power.” Every successive constitution in France 
since 1789 has held this principle sacred. So, too, Article V., of 
our Civil Code, reads thus : “ All judges are forbidden to decide 
by any standard and universal rule in such cases as may be sub- 
mitted to them.” "This requires explanation. 

Under the old French monarchy, in old French law, before the 
Revolution, our famous Parliaments, powerfully and authorita- 
tively, though they more than once resisted the king, constantly 
strove to encroach upon the privileges of the legislator. When- 
ever it was possible, they rendered a standard and universal de- 
cision, known as a decree (arrét), in such cases as were sub- 
mitted to them. Not only did these Parliaments judge the case 
in hand, but they declared that they should always, in future, 
decide similarly and after the same fashion in all like cases, and 
they ordered courts under their jurisdiction to do the same. Was 
this law? ‘They were, however, subject to the pleasure of the 
king ; hence the conflicts with which our history is filled. 

Now let us see how justice proceeds from the moment a crime 
is discovered. 

The public prosecutor appointed to check crimes, misdemean- 
ors and offences, seeks out and pursues offenders. Crime is an 
act punished by law by a penalty either at once afflictive and 
ignominious, such as death, hard labor, transportation and solitary 
confinement, or merely ignominious, as banishment and civic 
degradation. In France all crimes are tried by the assize courts. 
A special offence, however, such as the famous Boulanger affair, 
may be referred to the Superior Court (Hawte-Cour), as may also 
such crimes as high treason and attempts against the person 
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of the chief executive power or against the safety of the State. 

The public prosecutor, whose appointment is a pledge for the 
safety of every citizen, is invested with a double power called 
actions or suits. ‘The first, known under the name of criminal 
action, protects society whose order the criminal has disturbed ; 
the second, civil action, protects the members of that society and 
defends them against offenders who have injured their interests. 

When. a crime is committed, the public prosecutor, that is, the 
attorney-general of a court of appeal or the ordinary attorney of 
a lower court, repairs to the scene of the crime, to collect all 
the information he can discover, and on his return directs 
the examining magistrate to draw up the bill of indictment. The 
latter, in his turn, searches for the culprit, questions the witnesses, 
and orders the arrest of all suspicious persons. He is invested 
with unlimited power in order to ascertain the truth. 

When the guilty person, or the one suspected to be such, is 
caught, and when the judge has heaped upon his head all the 
proofs which condemn him or seem to condemn him (and this is 
where my sensibilities are again aroused and I tremble for the in- 
nocent man), the poor terrified wretch, seeing the charges which 
overwhelm him, may feel that he is deserted by all; but at this 
point the judge closes his examination and hands over the brief to 
the attorney-general in order that the judicial grand jury 
(Chambre des mises en accusation) may decide upon the further 
conduct of the case. 

In reply to the alarm which I have just expressed, I give a 

decree of the Court of Appeal, dated June 28, 1839: 


“Let us here be permitted to combat a serious and persistent error which is, 
however, beginning to die out, thanks to the better diffusion of knowledge. We 
refer to the gratuitous and injurious idea that as the prosecutor always acts for the 
prosecution, as he sees criminals on every hand, he can only form harsh conclusions 
if he is to be consistent with the purpose of his appointment, and that, regarding 
every acquittal as a defeat, he considers every conviction as but one success the 
more. Those who have a more correct idea of his high functions know that, as the 
defendant of all interests, it is his duty to protect even those of the person accused 
when they seem endangered, and to actor decide only to assure the triumph of 
justice and truth.”’ 


With the judicial grand jury the innocent prisoner begins to 
feel more certain that his innocence willbe recognized. The 
attorney-general may, perhaps, have been influenced by countless 
incidents or evidences while at the scene of the crime, and the 
judge may be led astray by some false scent during the examina- 
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tion, but with the grand jury actual facts alone speak and plead 
with men whom nothing can influence. This grand jury differs 
from other branches of the Court of Appeal, which are composed 
of seven counsellors, in that it consists of but five. It decides 
whether or not the prisoner shall appear before the Assize Court. 

Allow me to interrupt this somewhat serious description of 
justice in France to relate a piquant adventure which befell a 
friend of mine, M. Henry Machemin, examining magistrate and 
now assistant judge of the common law court at Nice. One of 
his villas at Toulon was entered and various valuable: articles, 
including clothes and jewelry, were stolen. ‘There was no evi- 
dence that the house had been broken into ; the door had simply 
-been opened with the key which was inside. An examination of 
the premises revealed the fact that the thief, with unparalleled 
daring and audacity, had contrived to climb upon the roof, and, at 
the risk of breaking his neck, had entered through an open sky- 
light, had quietly spent the night in the house, and, after eating 
and drinking such delicacies as he found, dressed himself from 
-head to foot, and left his rags, carefully hung up in the dressing 
room. ‘To cap the climax he left behind him a card on which 
was written: ‘“‘ You who are so clever, Judge Machemin, find out 
who I am if you can.” 

The judge’s rage and desire to discover the rogue may be 
easily imagined. He left no stone unturned. The whole con- 
stabulary took the field. Every known receiver of stolen goods 
was searched: ‘The police joined in the quest heart and soul, but 
for a whole year no clue was discovered. Meanwhile Judge 
Machemin unravelled the most intricate cases, ferretted out the 
most undiscoverable criminals and received the reward of his 
merits, being made chief judge of the civil court at Nice. 

One day while he was on the bench a well-dressed fellow was 
brought before him, charged with theft. 

_ “Excuse me,” said the judge, ‘* but would you hand me your 
hat ?” 

** Highly flattered,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ that you should wish 
the address of my hatter.” 

“IT should also like that of your tailor; please hand me your 
overcoat.” 

*‘ With pleasure ; will you have my shirt and trousers too?” 

“That is not necessary,” replied the judge. ‘‘I know where 
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they come from, as well as your shoes and probably your stock- 
ings. Iam Judge Machemin from whom you stole them.” 

The man never flinched. ‘‘ Well, sir,” he said, “I must 
admit that your clothes were of excellent make. They have done 
me good service, but your shoes were only tolerable, they wore 
out in six months.” 

The judge could not help laughing. 

““ No offence,” said the thief, who saw that his victim was not 
too irascible ; ‘‘I confess that I took very few carriages and 
walked a great deal in them.” 

“* Well, Ihave found you out at last,” said the judge, ‘‘ and you 
shall pay for your insolence, as well as for the many crimes of 
which you are accused.” 

‘You did not find me out,.sir; I must insist upon that. 
Chance delivered me into your hands, that isall. It was inevita- 
ble, since I allowed myself to be caught ; but if I had known that 
you were to judge me I shonld have chosen a different court. 
You know that I never steal for the mere sake of stealing; I steal 
when my clothes and my resources require renewing; I ama. 
philosopher.” 

As told by the Judge, this story is one of the funniest I ever 
heard. 

We have now reached the point where the prisoner is about to 
appear before the jury. How is a jury made up and in what 
manner is it recruited ? The law reads: ** Kyery Frenchman in 
the enjoyment of his civil and political rights may be a juror.” 
Now, what are we to understand by civil and political rights ? 
Rights in general are the advantages which the law accords to 
individuals of one and the same nation. Political rights are those 
of private individuals in their relations with the State. These 
rights are more important in that the working of public affairs 
depends upon the majority. In America, in France, and in 
Switzerland citizens have the most extensive political rights, 
since each man may form an integral part of the State and. be- 
come a legislator. Civil rights are those of individuals to each 
other. 

The jurors are drawn by lot in the country town of each de- 
partment from lists prepared by justices of the peace. Save in 
pressing cases, duly established and attested, twelve jurors and 
two supplementary jurors are forced to obey their summons. 
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‘The supplementary jurors do not sit unless some one of the 
twelve is taken ill or is incapacitated by night sessions in the jury 
room (salle des délibérations). When any malefactor of the 
vicinity, who is reputed to be dangerous, is to be tried, one whose 
relatives threaten the jurymen, or whose accomplices are not yet 
discovered, as, for instance, a Ravachol, we may imagine the ex- 
citement that reigns among peaceful citizens and timid peasants 
whom everything alarms. . ‘ 

The assize court is composed cf an assize judge and two 
assistant judges. The jury are seated in the court room to the 
right of the judge. They have no special costume, but wear 
their ordinary dress. Sometimes they appear in blouses. The 
prisoner faces the jury. They ask no direct questions, but may 
interrogate the prisoner or witnesses, through the judge, on any 
point likely to afford them information, and may also demand to 
see all articles offered in evidence by the public prosecutor to 
prove the prisoner’s guilt. They hear the argument of the public 
prosecutor, who pleads for the indictment which he has prepared, 
and then those of the defence, and form a truly enlightened 
opinion from the depositions of the witnesses on both sides. 
When the trial is concluded the judge, in the presence of the 
court, reads to the jury the questions which are submitted to 
them, and reminds them of the duties which they are to perform. 
It is usually a question of the honor or dishonor of a family; of 
life or death for a fellow man. In the centre of the room is a 
long table with six separate partitions or boxes on each side. At 
the head of the table is a box for the foreman, containing a 
wooden urn. 

From the moment the jury enter this room they are alone, 
The foreman puts the questions to them and they discuss 
them. The jury isusually divided into two almost equal camps. 
There are the indulgent ones, who answer the most incontrovert- 
ible evidence with the everlasting ‘‘ What does that prove?” 
and there are those who, even when the crime is but ill-proved, de- 
clare that “society must be rid of such people.” The foreman 
finds it hard to seize the opportune moment when the jury are al- 
most agreed in their readiness or reluctance to vote one way or 
theother. Then he states the question anew. The jurymen seat 
themselves at the table, each in his box, where he cannot see 
what his neighbors write. One by one they rise and place 
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their folded ballots in the urn. The form of the ballot is: 
‘Upon my honor and my conscience I declare that,” ete. 

When it is impossible for them to agree, the judge is called in 
to assist. My noble old friend, Raoul Duval, ex-judge of the 
court at Bordeaux, once told me that he was called to the aid of a 
jury at a time when education was far from universal in France, 
and was asked how they were to cast their votes, for the foreman 
had no better idea than the eleven other jurymen, nor had any of 
them understood the questions which the judge read over to them 
in the court room, and which it was their duty to answer. Raoul 
Duval said : “‘ You must each write ‘on your ballot, ‘Upon my 

honor and my conscience, I declare that such an one is or is not 
guilty.’” All but one wrote literally : “‘ Upon my honor and my 
conscience, such an one ¢s or is not guilty!” He was obliged to 
explain afresh that a man cannot be at the same time guilty and 
not guilty. 

Another friend of mine, from lower Brittany, related to me 
that being empanelled upon a jury, and being aware, owing to 
circumstances which he could not reveal, of the entire innovence 
of the prisoner whose fate he and his colleagues were called upon 
to decide, he strove in vain to persuade them to bring in a verdict 
of “not gullty,” but despaired of ever doing so. Luckily the 
prisoner’s name was Mary. Struck by a sudden inspiration he ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ A descendant of the Virgin Mary cannot be guilty. 
Come, what do you say ?” All voted for an acquittal ! 

The verdict rendered, the foreman signs and dates it. The 
jury then return to the court room. The spectators are ordered 
to bare their heads. The» prisoner, who had been removed, is 
brought back to hear the sentence. After this final moving 
formality, the jury have done their work in that particular case. 
If they bring in an acquittal the case is ended ; if they decide that 
the prisoner is guilty, with or without extenuating circumstances, 
it is for the judges to impose the penalty provided by-law. . 

The case which led me to all these dissertations on law, jus- 
tice, and the French mode of procedure came up at the assize 
court at Aix in Provence. The court house in that interest- 
ing and curious old town, where memories of different 
periods of French history meet us at every turn, is a re- 
markable structure. To this most imposing building Cauvin was 
brought after a term of imprisonment on suspicion, hig guilt 
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having been proved according to the process which I have already 
described. F 

A man above the common, living at home with his wife and 
her parents, a man of letters, an idealist, giving evening receptions 
of a literary character, reputed as one of the most honest and 
the best of men, Cauvin appeared last June before the jury of Aix, 
accused of strangling an old woman, a rich widow, his accom- 
plice being a sixteen-year-old girl, the servant of the murdered 
woman. : 

What was the motive for this crime ? 

The prosecution showed that the woman was his benefactress, 
that she had brought him up and had made a will in his favor. 
Disputes arising between them, Mme. Mouttel was said to have 
threatened to alter her will in favor of a brother whom she had 
disinherited for Cauvin. During the cross-examination, the 
maid, Marie Michel, who had been taken from a foundling hos- 
pital, and who was a girl of no moral character, gave three differ- 
ent versions of the murder, although she always declared that 
Cauvin had strangled Mme. Mouttel and that she had herself 
held the hands of her mistress. Cauvin absolutely denied the 
charge and his servant as well as his wife and her parents asserted 
that he did not leave the house until Mme. Mouttel’s maid rang 
at his door to tell him that her mistress was dead. There was no 
evidence that Cauvin strangled Mme. Mouttel except the state- 
ment of the servant, who contradicted herself three separate 
times. Cauvin’s lawyer was so convinced of his client’s innocence 
that he threw his.whole soul into his defence, and when the ver- 
dict was rendered sobbed aloud in court. 

Popular opinion in and about Aix was divided into two con- 
trary currents ; one for and the other against Cauvin. A certain 
soldier, who left Aix to rejoin his regiment, and who was unable 
to explain how he passed his time during the night of the mur- 
der, was suspected by those who believed Cauvin innocent. 
Owing to lack of proof, the verdict condemning Cauvin to hard 
labor for life, and acquitting the girl, Marie Michel, as irrespons- 
ible, was set aside. 

Our Court of Appeal, on the pretext of some flaw in the form, 
frequently sets aside a sentence which it considers ill-judged. 
When the Court of Appeal invalidates a verdict, the case is 
brought up again before another court, but one of the same 
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order and degree as that which originally tried it. The new 
court, to which the case is referred, retains entire freedom of 
action ; it may confirm the first verdict or render another. In 
the latter case, a fresh appeal to the Supreme Court maybe made. 

If the verdict be again set aside by the Supreme Court, which 
on this occasion assembles all its branches—the Court of Petitions, 
Court of Common Law and Criminal Court—the tribunal to 
which the case is then referred 7s to judge as if it were the Court 
of Appeal. The law of April 1, 1837, declares that the opinion 
of the Supreme Court is final and prevails over that of any or all 
other courts or tribunals. 

Cauvin will, therefore, be tried again at the next assizes. 
The verdict acquitting the girl, Marie Michel, however, cannot 
be reversed. She will, therefore, re-appear face to face with 
Cauvin, not as a prisoner, although she confessed that she was 
accessory to the crime, but merely as a witness. 

Will fresh proof be brought forward for or against Cauvin? I 
do not doubt it, for, as we have seen, French justice controls and 
revises its own actions and moves without undue haste. If it be 
stern with the guilty in order to preserve society, it also allows 
the innocent the vower and the means to prove their innocence. 


JULIETTE ADAM 


BOONS AND BANES OF FREE SILVER. 


I.—*IN THE INTEREST OF SHYLOCK.” 


BY THE HON. R. P. BLAND, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COINAGE, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THE adjournment of the Monetary Conference recently held 
at Brussels without any definite conclusions or agreements on the 
silver question is no disappointment or surprise to any one. 

_ The Conference was not solicited by our Government with the 
view of any serious consideration of the mattersinvolved. It was 
well known here and abroad that the moving cause of the confer- 
ence on the part of our Government was to defeat or postpone 
legislation on the silver question, and to amuse and deceive the 
people, pending the Presidential election. Able and affable gen- 
tlemen met in debate, suggested vague and impossible plans, had 
a good time, and finally adjourned, expressing the hope that the 
junketing farce may be repeated in May. 

Our delegates were met with the same arguments there that 
we are at all times regaled with here. These arguments were to 
the effect that the movement for the free coinage of silver, or any 
recognition of silver as a money metal is impracticable in view of 
the fact that the output of silver is so overwhelming as to en- 
danger the stability of values, that our mines can be made to 
yield silver without limit, that the whole silver movement 
is prompted by the ‘‘Bonanza Kings;” that the people out- 
side of the mining camps who are demanding the free coinage 
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of silver are lunatics who have not sufficient intelligence to know 
their own interests ; that the government of the United States 
has loaded itself to the guards with this base metal and now seeks 
to induce and inveigle the unsuspecting foreigner to help ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam ” take care of the elephant. We need not go from home to 
hear these things. We ought not to be surprised that the story 
is repeated to us by the foreigner. From our own lips we stand 
condemned. 

At last our astute diplomats become very grave and serious and 
pretend to get mad; they tell these ignorant foreigners that the 
United States will no longer try to hold the monetary world up 
by the tail, but will immediately cut the gordian knot in this 
caudal appendage and let the world drop with a leaden thud. 

The unsophisticated foreigner smiles, our gold-standard dele- 
gate smirks ; both understand that such a conclusion is precisely 
the thing they have plotted for. Hence the conclusion always 
arrived at is, that to coerce the unwilling foreigner we must re- 
turn to the statesmanship of 1873, and again totally discard 
silver as money. v 

The trick will not work. Oncejthoroughly convince Europe 
that this country “will not submit to silver demonetization ; let 
us go to free coinage and the problem will be solved. ‘The Euro- 
pean interests here and the commercial importance of this country 
to them are too great to be ignored. Their self-preservation will 
compel them to join with us in the full restoration of silver. But 
so long as they can induce us to adopt a system advantageous 
to them and disadvantageous to ourselves wé will get no encour- 
agement from that quarter on the silver question. 

We have had two experiences with respect to the plan of mon- 
etary conferences—the one held at Brussels just adjourned and 
the conference at Paris in 1878, and the second session of the same 
conference in 1881. The Paris conferences were held in pursu- 
-ance of Act of Congress of February 28, 1878, the House of Repre- 
sentatives having passed a bill by more than two-thirds majority 
restoring silver to free coinage. The Senate amended the bill by 
limiting the coinage to Government account providing that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should purchase monthly not less than 
two million, nor morethan four million dollars worth of silver 
and coin it into standard dollars as fast as purchased. The 
second section of this bill provided, instead of free coinage, that 
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the question of free coinage should be referred to international 
agreement, and authorized a conference to be held for that 
purpose. 

The first session of this conference was begun at Paris on 
_ August 19, 1878, the second session at the same place April 19, 
1881. No definite conclusions were reached or even hoped for at 
any of these conferences the main object of which was to stem the 
popular tide for the free coinage of silver in this country ; to gain 
time and the opportunity to go back to the demonetization policy 
of 1873. 

It would require too much space to trace the history of the 
silver question in this country since the act of February 28, 
1878. It is well known that since the Paris conferences, the 
advocates of the single gold standard have continuously urged 
Congress to demonetize silver. Every administration has been 
hostile to silver. The governments of Europe have been repeat- 
edly advised that we intended to discontinue our purchases. 

The moneyed interests of Europe and the United States have 
been in a close league to stop our use of silver as money. They 
have resorted to every device, to every argument that ingenuity 
and misrepresentation could suggest, to induce the American peo- 
ple to abandon silver. 

The proposition of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild for Kuropean 
governments to purchase annually five million pounds sterling of 
silver bullion at a price not to exceed 43 pence per ounce 
for five years, to cease such purchases at any time the price 
should exceed 43 pence per ounce, illustrates the position of 
the money power there and here. They do not intend that gold 
shall fall in value. It is the fall of gold that haunts them as the 
dreaded spectre of silver restoration. 

Should silver go above its present level it would mean that 
gold had fallen. ‘The truth is that silver bullion will buy as 
much of commodities to-day as ever; that it has not in fact 
fallen, for as silver goes down as compared to gold, so do all other 
things. The rise in silver would, and does, mean the rise of 
commodities, or, what is the same thing, the fall of gold. This is 
the true situation. It isnot cheap silver they fear, but: it is 
cheap gold they are battling against. They appreciate the fact 
that a full restoration of silver to its old relation to gold means 
the fall of gold; that the equalization of the two metals will 
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be reached by a fall in gold, and that the fallin the value of gold 
will be greater probably than the rise in silver. 

Gold will fall and silver will -rise in value, and meeting each 
other midway the parity is restored. The holders of stocks, 
bonds and mortgages and fixed incomes are determined there 
shall be no fallin gold. They must have the best money in the 
world—but another name for dearest and scarcest money in the 
world. On this line the battle rages, yet the gold advocates are 
artful enough to deceive many with the cry of cheap silver. They 
see gold going up from year to year ; they see their pound ster- 
ling or their dollar increased in value. These increasing exac- 
tions on productive labor to pay their demands, measured by 
gold, increases from year to year. They shall not escape the logic 
of this situation by the deceptive slogan of cheap silver. 

The Presidential election has passed ; this monetary farce has 
ended; what next? It is hinted very broadly that the gold 
bugs are active, and that they are not at all satisfied with the 
present situation. Having defeated free coinage they are em- 
boldened to attempt the total elimination of further silver pur- 
chases or coinage. Both the Democratic and Republican parties 
put the tariff question ahead of the silver question as the para- 
mount issue in the last campaign. Since the election, however, 
the gold advocates in both parties now claim that the first press- 
ing business for Congress to do is to settle the silver question upon 
the lines of the gold standard theory. They will be met, as they 
have heretofore been met, with the demand for the unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

The Chicago or Democratic platform while favoring the repeal 
of the present silver law also favored unlimited coinage as a sub- 
stitute. The ratio at which the two metais were to be coined was 
not fixed, but must necessarily be adjusted by Congress. 

The fact that the silver dollar and the gold dollar are of the 
same valuein purchasing power to-day would suggest the present 
ratio, the ratio practically existing since the formation of our 
government. The unlimited coinage of silver converts all bullion 
not otherwise used, as in the arts, etc., into interest-bearing 
money ; the bullion thus utilized restores its value equal to the 
value of gold bullion, which now has a monopoly of this monetary 
function. This fact is shown by all past experience and history. 
The object lesson of nearly four thousand millions of silver money 
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maintaining a parity with a like amount of gold at 154 to 1 in 
the monetary circulation of the World, as well as our own present 
condition, where we see about four hundred and twenty millions 
of silver dollars and certificates and a like amount of gold circu- 
lating side by side as equivalent, shows conclusively that there is 
no reason, equity or justice in the demand for more silver. in the 
dollar. It shows also the animus of Mr. de Rothschild’s proposi- 
tion, that by international agreement silver bullion, as compared 
to gold, shall be doomed to its present degraded position. 

The proposition of Mr. de Rothschild means that the ratio to 
be established by international agreement between gold and silver 
shall in effect require nearly thirty cents more silver in the dollar 
than in the present ratio. Itmeanslthat the four thousand mil- 
~ jion dollars of silver now in circulation must be recoined or rated 
at a loss of thirty cents in the dollar, This would occasion a 
contraction of the world’s money at one fell decree of one thou- 
sand two hundred million dollars. It would mean for us-a con- 
traction in our silver money of nearly one hundred and twenty-five 
millions of dollars. The proposition is monstrous. But it would 
go much further than this ; it would lay the confiscating hand on 
the product of silver for all the ages to come, by filching and con- 
tracting the coining value thirty cents in the dollar, or one- 
third. 

All this is proposed in the interest of Shylock, that his gold 
shall not compete on equal terms with silver. 

As further argument of the question of the ratio I beg to sub- 
mit an extract from the article of the writer hereof in the NorRtH 
AMERICAN ReEviEw, for July 1892, as follows : 

In adopting aratio for ourselves, or by concurrent action of other nations, 
the ratio of 1514 or our own ratio of 16 should be selected. First, because it is 
the ratio, or it approaches the ratio, that has existed in the commercial world 
for centuries, and at which the coined gold and coined silver of the nations 
circulate at par in the countries where coined. Secondly, this is about the 
average ratio at which the nations of the world coin gold and silver into 
legal tender money. Thirdly, it is near the relative amount in weight of 
the existing coined stock of the two metals. 

The Director of tbe Mint gives the amount of gold money in the world 
at $3,711,845,000, of silver $3,939,578,000. Of this amount in silver he esti- 
mates $544,166,000 to be subsidiary or limited tender. This estimate is made 
upon the nominal value of the silver coins at the ratio or coining value of 
silver, in the different countries where the stocks of silver money exist. 


Hence the average of full legal tender for silver would be about 1544 in 
weight of silver tol of gold. The limited tender or fractional silver would 
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be about 14 of silver to 1 of gold. So that it is apparent that the amount of 
silver money in the world is about 151g times as great per weight of metal 
as that of gold. 

If we take the product of gold from 1873 to 1891, as shown by the Di- 
rector of the Mint last winter in hearings before our coinage committee of 
the House of Representatives, we find the product of gold in fine ounces to 
be about 98,606,925, and that of silver 1,512,174,000 in fine ounces. This shows 
aratio of production per weight in fine ounces of about 1514 of silver to one 
of gold. The facts above show that of the gold and silver money through- 
out the world the ratio per weight of metal is about 15% to 1. 

The product from 1873 to the present time is about 1544 ounces of silver 
to one of gold, so that 1514 seems to be near the natural ratio. The fact that 
for the last four or five years the annual product of silver at this ratio has 
been greater than the product of gold does not mitigate against the argu- 
ment. A series of years should be taken. The mines may, in a short fime, 
show a greater product of gold thanof silver. Even the occurrence of a 
disproportional product of one or the other of these metals for a series of 
years, as, for instance, of gold in excess of silver during the large output of 
California, and Australia, fails to disturb the plan of 1514. The annual prod- 
uct constitutes too small a per cent. of the vast stock of metals on hand to 
cause any perceptible fluctuations in values. The equity of contracts the 
world over demands 1544 or 16 as the ratio; since the coined silver money of 
the world rests at about these rates, and the debts of the world were and 
are contracted to be paid on this basis, it would be a robbery of debtors to 
demand more silver in the dollar. It would be unjust to debtors as well as 
to the welfare of future generations to limit the monetary functions of silver 
by increasing the amount of silver in the dollar. To first demonetize silver 
for the purpose of precipitating a rise in gold as compared with silver, and 
to seize upon this flagrant wrong as an excuse for readjusting the ratio in 
the interest of the money lenders of the present and the Shylocks of the 
future, ought not to be tolerated. 

The late Secretary Windom, on page 78 of his report for 1887, well re. 
marks in this connection : ‘‘ The paramount objections to this plan, however, 
is that it would have a decided tendency to prevent any rise in the value of 
silver. Seizing it at its present low price the law would, in effect, declare 
that it must remain there forever, so far as its uses for coinage are con- 
cerned.” 


I was not an advocate of the enactment of the present silver 
law ; on the contrary, I opposed it. First, because no compro- 
mise or makeshift was likely to satisfy the expectations of the 
people or do justice to them. Again, the law is based upon a 
wrong principle. But it is the only recognition of silver we have. 
It is a connecting link between total demonetization and free 
coinage, hence its repeal without other enactment will not do. 
Its enforcement will in time compel us to free coinage in order 
to maintain the value of our silver. Seeing this condition, the 
gold party are determined to stop the further accumulation of 
silver. On these lines the battle is to be fought. 
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If silver is not suitable for a place in our monetary system as 
a standard of money, the equal of gold, not a dollar of it ought 
to be coined. If it isa base metal, as Senator Sherman claims, 
and belongs to the category of nickel, copper and steel rails, we 
should say so in our statute books and relegate it where it belongs. 
Will Congress take this view of it? Will the people permit the 
total destruction of silver asa money metal? These are questions 
that must be answered. 

The repeal of the present law without at the same time sub- 
stituting some other recognition of silver as having a permanent 
place in our system as a money metal will, of course, mean its 
abandonment and final demonetization. 

Will any political party take such a responsibility upon itself ? 
If so, what class of the American people will it afterwards look to 
for support ? From what quarter of the country will it receive 
the encouraging words : ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ?” 
From what part of the laboring and producing masses of our peo- 
ple would it appeal to as the conservator and guardian of their 
interests ? 

But more aptly the question may be asked : What part of our 
land has it selected for its final resting place ? Is it ready to join 
the bleeding cohorts and discomfited knights of the Force Bill ? 


R. P. BLANp. 


IIl.—A WARNING TO SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS, - 


BY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, PRESIDENT OF THE GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK. 


“To BE forewarned is to be forearmed,” and it may be well, 
at a time when the question of the ability of the Government to 
maintain, under existing laws, a parity between gold and silver is 
being freely discussed in financial circles, and grave fear is en- 
tertained that as a result of the continued large monthly pur- 
chases of silver bullion the day is not far distant when we must 
face a premium on gold, to consider what effect this parting in 
value from the existing ratio between gold and silver will have 
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upon the savings banks throughout the country, and upon de. 
positors themselves, who number in this State alone one million 
and a half, and in the aggregate throughout the country at least 
four millions of population, with deposits areunaig to over 
seventeen hundred millions of dollars. 

Savings Banks (certainly i in the Eastern and Middle States) 
are purely benevolent in their character, having no capital and 
issuing no stock, and are managed by Trustees, who give their — 
time and judgment gratuitously to the work on -behalf of the 
best interests of the people at large. In charge, therefore, of 
a great and beneficent trust, with all the moral responsibility 
which properly attaches itself to their work, when it is con- 
sidered that the moneys deposited are the property and to a large 
extent constitute the hard-earned savings of the laboring classes, 
these Trustees are bound to exercise at all times great caution. 
Their management must be thoroughly conservative in its char- 
acter, and no personal motive should sway their judgment or 
control their action. What, then, are the issues which, under 
the existence of a premium on gold, they are called upon to 
meet ? 

As arule these banks are under close State supervision and 
governed by well-regulated general laws restricting investments to 
those which offer the greatest security to the depositor, in addition 
to which they are in possession of strong reserves in surplus earn- 
ings created through the operation of the laws which govern their 
management. In consequence of this there are no depositories 
in the country for the savings of the masses in which the risk of 
loss has been reduced to so low a minimum; but the class of 
people for whom the banks for savings are intended are often 
ignorant, easily alarmed, and when alarmed become panic-stricken, 
and there is danger that with a premium on gold there will come 
to the depositor a sense of loss upon his savings. Knowing 
neither the ‘‘ why nor the wherefore ” he will, in the excitement 
of the hour, seek to obtain possession of bis deposits in the expec- 
tation that he can thus avert a loss. The deposits, once obtained, 
are generally unwisely expended or invested in doubtful securi- 
ties ; while if allowed to remain until the era of inflation is over 
and the premium on gold has disappeared, they could be returned 
te him in acurrency fully equal to if not superior to that in which 
the deposit was originally made. The known strength of the 
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institutions themselves, coupled with a prompt strengthening of 
cash reserves, and every effort made to allay excitement, will in 
all probability prevent disastrous consequences; but the danger 
exists, and shows one phase of the tremendous shock to credit 
which the mad race for unrestricted coinage now in progress will 
produce, unless stopped in time. 

In this State alone savings banks havetwo hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of dollars loaned upon real estate, knownas bond and mort- 
gage loans. ‘There are but few of these mortgages so held which 
conta an agreement to pay the principal in gold or its equivalent 
when payment is demanded, after becoming due and payable. 
What, then, is the duty of those who manage these institutions ? 
Shall these mortgages when past due be called in for payment, or 
a “gold clause” insisted upon as a measure of precaution both in 
reference to those held as well as to future investments in this 
class of property ? If so, then a serious derangement in the rates 
of interest paid, and, to a certain extent, in the value of real 
estate itself must ensue, and on no class of the community would 
this derangement fall heavier than upon the farmer, who, at best, 
finds it difficult to secure permanent loans upon his property. 

Whatever rule is adopted by other leading financial institu- 
tions in the country will, in all probability, be followed by the 
savings banks, and the extent of the precaution, if exercised, will 
be determined by the exigencies of the occasion as they may arise ; 
but the question is a serious one and on its decision rests the wel- 
fare of a large number of that debtor class for whose financial aid 
free coinage is invoked. 

Among the assets of the banks probably more than three hun- 
dred millions are invested in securities which contain no provision 
requiring the principal when due to be paid in gold coin ; and in 
reference to these, and especially those maturing at an early date, 
a decline in market value must necessarily ensue, greater or less, 
as the date of maturity is close at hand or in a somewhat distant 
future. But the surplus earnings now held by the banks are far 
more than sufficient to meet any possible decline in values which 
may arise in the direction named ; while as to future investments, 
the demand for what is termed “gold loans” and the lower 
rate of interest obtainable thereby, would undoubtedly induce 
municipalities and corporations to embody such an agreement in 
all future loans offered to the public. 
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But beyond all these questions which affect the assets of the 

banks, there is another question far more serious in its character, 
and that is: How will the depositor himself be affected through 
a premium on gold ? Deposits are received and must be paid in 
the currency of the country, whatever the circulating medium 
may be at the time of payment. ‘The amounts withdrawn 
annually from the banks in this State aggregate one-third of the 
entire sum on deposit, or an average total of one hundred and ninety 
millions of dollars; and this percentage, or at least one-fourth, 
may be set down as the rule when applied to the country at 
large. 
The experience of the past has proved beyond question that the 
existence of a currency not on a par with gold produces inflation 
in the values of all property, both real and personal—the greater 
or less as the breach widens or narrows between the two, and 
accelerated if the separation is coupled with continued new is- 
sues of that which is of a lesser value. 

In the presence of these facts the depositor, whose only 
property is generally the savings which from year to year out 
of small earnings he has laid by for future need, will find him- 
self compelled, as from time to time he withdraws his de- 
posits, to receive in payment therefor a currency, the pur- 
chasing power of which is steadily decreasing as the premium on 
gold increases. In other words, which practically means the 
same thing, his rent, clothing, furniture and food, which go to 
make up nearly all the necessaries of life, will cost him more, 
though subject to those fluctuations in value which arise from 
short supply, over-production and improved methods of pro- 
duction, for the reason that under all conditions he will be com- 
pelled to purchase at currency prices which must be in excess of 
those obtainable in gold coin, while during the progress of in- 
flation, his wages already high will not advance in anything like 
the same proportion as do those necessaries of life which are 
needed for his support. The result of this will be that his ability to 
save will lessen until it has ceased entirely, while the burden of 
support will rest a heavier load than ever upon his shoulders. 

And if this be true while inflation progresses, what must the 
result be when the time comes—and come it will—when the fever 
has exhausted itself and returning reason leads back to a sound 
and stable currency? Then with declining values and a de- 
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pressed condition of trade he will find himself once more the 
victim of circumstances and for the time being be compelled to 
accept reduced compensation and irregular periods of employ- 
ment. As all wealth springs from the soil, so do all fluctuations 
in value pulsate back to the source from which they came, and 
“‘he who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow” while through 
conditions of general prosperity or increased returns for his labor, 
shares in the gains, is both unprepared and powerless to pro- 
tect himself from losses when they come, and which, with resist- 
less force, bear him to the ground. 

As a nation we are great and strong, rich and prosperous, fer- 
tile in resources and patriotic to the core. We can and do stand 
much bad legislation, and rally quickly when stricken down; but 
the poison of inflation is in our blood, doing its deadly work, and 
nothing remains for us but to hope and believe that the ‘‘ common 
sense” of the American people, which is at once our glory and 
our pride, will make its voice heard and heeded in the counsels of 
the nation before it is too late, and we are forced to learn, through 
bitter experience and at material loss, the lesson which history 
can teach, but to which we seemingly give no heed. 


JoHN HaArSEN RHOADES. 


III.—A DEPOSITOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY A DEPOSITOR IN A SAVINGS BANK. 


I am aclerk in a store up town earning $25 a week. I have 
a wife and two children and I have just $1,500 saved up. ‘The 
way I became possessed of all this money was as follows: What- 
ever my salary wasI put one-quarter of it away each week in 
the savings bank, and then my wife and myself scratched around 
and tried to save as much out of the balance as we could. 

Now the day our savings should reach the sum I have men- 
tioned, we had resolved to ‘commemorate the event in a becoming 
manner, so we ordered a nice little dinner at a restaurant around 
the corner from where we lived, and took seats for the play after- 
wards, 
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I think it was the Egyptians who invariably had a death’s head 
introduced at their feasts to prevent their becoming too happy. 
Alas, we didn’t need one at ours, as matters turned out. While 
we were in the middle of our entertainment we became attracted 
by a discussion between two gentlemen seated at the nearest 
table. They were evidently just finishing their meal, and when 
they rose to go one of them emphatically gave utterance to the 
following remark: <‘ I don’t know what other effect it will have,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I tell you this, if the Sherman act is not repealed 
very quickly there isn’t a bank in the country that’ssafe.” Now 
I vaguely knew that the Sherman act was connected with the 
silver question, but the silver question had heretofore had no ~ 
more interest for me than the diamond question of South Africa 
might have. Ifthe silver question could affect the banks, how- 
ever, or more particularly the savings banks, it brought matters 
home to me. 

All through the remainder of our meal the man’s remark kept 
ringing in myears. It sounded as a distinct note of warning and 
quite cast a damper on our anticipated pleasure at the play. 
Please don’t laugh at our anxiety, but any reflection that our 
$1,500 was unsafe after we had it in the bank was not a pleas- 
ant one. God knows we had deprived ourselves of enough to 
lay by that money ; we had pinched and saved and scrimped and, 
after all, it was only that we should have provision against a 
rainy day. Nevertheless, we filled out the programme for the 
evening, though it was in a somewhat perfunctory manner, 
resolving that we would leave till the morrow an investigation 
of the chance words we had heard. 

The next day after business hours I asked for an interview 
with the head of the firm where I was employed, and by way of 
preliminary had a talk with him on the subject of the silver ques- 
tion generally. 

The gist of his opinion was that if the government did not 
repeal the Sherman act, or issue bonds to counteract the flow of 
gold out of the country, too little gold would remain ; gold would 
then rise to a premium and we would slide on to a silver basis 
before we knew it. He thought, however, the banks were pre- 
pared for the emergency. ‘Thus I did not seem to have much 
cause for alarm; my salary was pretty sure, and if the banks 
did not fail my money also was secure. All the same, however, I 
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thought I would go over and talk with the president of the bank 
where I had my savings. I was received very politely; not at all 
in the toploftical way I had anticipated. He reiterated what the 
head of my firm had told me. “Even if gold should go to a prem- 
ium,” he said, ‘‘we are prepared, and I do not anticipate that 
there would be any monetary stringency during the transition.” 

“‘ How high, sir,” I asked, “‘do you think gold would go if it 
did rise to a premium ?” 

‘Well, it might go, and probably would go, to a point that 
would mark the difference between the actual value of gold and 

_ silver.” 

«‘ What is that difference ?” 

‘* Well, a silver dollar could be produced now, I think, if the 
truth were known, for about thirty-three cents in gold ; therefore, 
gold might go to a premium of about three hundred per cent.” 

“* Well, now, Mr. President,” I asked, ‘‘ how about the money 
I’ve got in bank ? Suppose gold had gone to such a premium and 
I wished to draw out the money, would I get paid my fifteen 
hundred dollars in gold ?” 

He smiled. ‘I hardly think that would be possible,” he 
said. 

It came upon me like a flash. I would get my fifteen hundred 
dollars in silver, or in a currency worth two-thirds less than I 
had put in. In other words, I had put fifteen hundred dollars 
in the bank, and would take out a sum, measured by the same 
standard of value as my deposit, equivalent to about five 
hundred dollars only. 

‘Give me my money right away,” said I, “Tl withdraw it 
before gold does rise to a premium.” 

<¢ What will you do with it ?” said he. 

‘‘ Aren’t there gold bonds or mortgages paid in gold—that I 
could invest it in ?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied, ‘but if you bought these, and gold 
rose to the point I mentioned, it is probable, or say possible, few 
companies could meet the strain and pay either interest or prin- 
cipal in anything else than legal tender. So you would be no 
better off, or at most have an expensive lawsuit on your hands 
to compel them to fulfil their obligations. 

<¢ What shall I do to be secure, Mr. President ?” Then I told 
him how hard both my wife and myself had struggled to put by 
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that money ; how many deprivations it represented—how many 
little pleasures had been postponed and given up ; that neither 
parsimony or miserliness had anything to do with its acquisition, 
but only my health had not been over-good and we recognized 
the necessity of having something secure against a day when I 
could no longer attend to my business. 

He seemed touched by my story. 

“‘The only absolutely safe plan,” he answered, “is to buy 
gold before it goes to a premium, and we can keep it for you in 
the vaults here. The sole risk you would run is the loss of in- - 
terest should gold remain as it is.” 

«* One more question, Mr. President. What do you think are 
the chances that gold wild remain as it is ?” 

** Confidentially, I think they are very slim, unless Congress 
repeals the Sherman act. The business of the country was 
never better, but it cannot stand the continuation of the pur- 
chase of four millions of silver per month.” My mind was 
made up. 

It was certainly a hardship to lose the interest on my money, 
but I could afford to lose that better than to suffer a big cut in 
my capital, sol made the exchange and deposited the gold in 
the vaults. 

At last I felt secure, but the anxiety I had gone through 
awoke my interest in this silver question and the real danger to the 
community should the Sherman act not be repealed. I thought 
about it day and night—no longer in my own interest, but in its 
bearings on others situated like myself, and the more I thought 
of it the wider seemed to grow the possibilities of evil. 

All these people who have put by a little money may one of 
these days wake up and find, not only their capital, but their 
interest, cut down by two-thirds the value. Every one who 
has bought a few shares of stock or a railroad bond may find his 
interest paid in a commodity worth one-third of what he had 
counted on receiving. Every one, too, who has been paying a pre- 
mium on his life in good money may expect his family to find 
themselves on his death in possession of a policy equal in value to 
one-third of what they had the right to expect. Every old soldier 
who draws a pension (there are some who deserve them), every 
one engaged ata salary in every business, every government em- 
ployee and the recipient of trust funds, will receive his or her quota, 
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interest, or salary ina depreciated coin. The more I thought 
of it the madder I got. It is the poor man’s money, say 
the silver-people. The poor man’s money, forsooth! Just 
think of thesatire of it. These silver-kings making obligations 
to themselves payable in gold, forcing the Government to 
buy up four millions a month of the output of their mines to 
sustain the price, and then calling silver the poor man’s money ! 
It is the poor man’s money in this way: that it is liable to make 
any one three times poorer than he now is who gets paid in it, 
and that is all there is about it. 
DEPOSITOR IN A SAVINGS BANK. 


STAG HUNTING IN DEVON AND SOMERSET. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY. 


ie 


It WouLD be too much to expect of anyone, not West-Country 
born or bred, to feel as passionately stirred by this, the finest and 
most genuine of “nglish sports, as those who from their youth 
have drunk deep of the exhilarating air which sweeps over the 
Quantock and Exmoor districts, ‘‘the Haunt of the Wild Red 
Deer.” But, considering what hunting with the ‘‘ Devon and 
Somerset” actually is, and that in no other part of England is 
their noble quarry to be found, while neither in Scotland nor in 
Ireland, where he still exists, is he treated like the gallant gentle- 
man he really is, it isa matter for surprise that the sport should 
not be more widely known—not that we of the West ardently de- 
sire to advertise the matter, for do not the present fields number 
thousands on foot and horses by fifties instead of the small de- 
voted following of former days? And among these thousands, 
alas ! how many true sportsmen are there to be found ? The ques- 
tion is one best left unanswered, but how anyone can condescend 
to run a fallow buck or a carted deer who could hunt a wild 
“¢ forester” in his own spacious domain, perhaps for thirty miles, 
as the crow flies, across the heather light intothe Bristol Channel, 
is more than we of the ‘* West Country” can understand. 

Writing as lam for American readers, I wish to begin by 
making it clearly understood with what part of England we have 
now to deal, and I cannot help feeling that what seemed to mea 
large expanse of uncultivated country must to them appear a 
little spot indeed. Everything, however, is by comparison, and 
the district where the red deer have h:rbored free and uncon- 
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trolled since the Conquest—and before that time—is of great ex- 
tent when the map of England is considered and the inroads of 
civilization are taken into account. 

Looking at the two counties of Devon and Somerset and draw- 
ing a line on the map from Bridgewater to Ilfracombe, thence 
to Exeter, and from Exeter back again to Bridgewater, you get, 
according to one of the best authorities,* a rough notion of the 
country traversed by the deer, although they sometimes stray 
outside these imaginary bounds or are run further afield by the 
hounds. This applies to the present state of affairs, since the 
Quantock country has been regularly hunted and reserved to the 
deer, but these were originally to be found, practically speaking, 
all over England ; then, by dint of poaching and being killed 
in various ways and for different reasons, the small remnant 
of the ancient race of foresters, or wild red deer, retreated to the 
remote district of the Exe, where they had a certain immunity 
from attack and where their depredations were of no consequence 
owing to absence of cultivation. 

Exmoor, from the time of the Conquest, was a royal fareck, 
which does not in the least signify a wood, many so-called forests 
being, as in this case, to a great extent bare of trees, but simply 
a district where the deer enjoy certain rights and protection as 
royal beasts of the chase, and which they make their habitual 
resort. 

Thé first authentic record of Exmoor as a royal hunting 
ground comes to us in the form of a charter, dated May, 1204, 
by which Devonshire, up to certain given bounds, was freed from 
the severity of forest law. Ninety years later Edward I. caused 
a “‘perambulation” to be made, the results of which are pre- _ 
served, and by which it would appear that the district extended 
further north than at present, but the boundaries to the south 
and west were those of the present division between the two 
counties. Certain other portions of Exmoor were then disaffor- 
ested, a concession which meant a great deal in days when it was 
death or mutilation to kill or injure a royal stag, and when no 
one within ten miles of forest bounds was allowed to keep a 
hound which had not been “‘ expedited,” that is, the ball of the 
forefoot cut out to prevent any possibility of his running deer. + 


' *Richard Jefferies, ‘‘The Red Deer. 
t These laws were in force in the Sy Forest of Hampshire. 
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These and other worse barbarities gradually fell into disuse, 
or were abrogated as too oppressive, until at last, in the reign of 
George III., an act of Parliament was passed to permit certain 
- enclosures to be made and constituted the King’s private prop- 
erty, giving him power to sell the rest of the land. 

The extent of Exmoor Forest proper was then about eighteen 
hundred acres, of which about ten were made over to Sir Thomas 
Acland in compensation for his claim of tithe over the whole, 
and to certain other landholders instead of their ancient forest 
rights. The whole of this was bought by a Worcestershire gentle- 
man, who endeavored, fortunately with very poor success, al- 
though he sank a vast sum of money, to bring the land into cul- 
tivation, and to enclose this large tract of barren soil, which 
produces little but coarse and wiry grass. 

Outside this speciai district and in the whole of the Quantock 
country the hills, which range up to about thirteen hundred feet in 
height, are clothed to their tops with heather and the whortleberry, 
their sides being deeply scored by narrow valleys, wooded up to the 
point where the stunted tree-tops catch the biting wind; which 
shaves them off sharply as with a shears. Each of these “‘coombes,” 
as they are locally called, has a mountain stream running down 
it, and bere the deer come to bathe or soil,* as it is technically 
called, in the summer, when the heat and flies try them, or to 
refresh themselves during the chase or after one of their desperate 
fights. The sides of these coombes are very steep, and are a great 
test of the endurance of stag, horse, or hound. For this reason 
short, cobby horses are mostly used, but they must be well bred, 
as well as stout and sure of foot, else stag and hounds may very 
well run clean away from them, particularly if it is rather late in 
the season, and the stag, no longer so fat, is of the light gallop- 
ing sort we shall presently hear of, or if a hind is being hunted. 

From the top of the Quantock range of hills you look out 
across the Bristol Channel with the Steep and Flat Holmes, 
Lundy Island, farther south, and across the water Wales is plainly 
to be seen on a clear day. Behind you lies the fertile valley of 
Taunton Dean, while south and east stretch the Exmoor and 
and Dartmoor countries. All through this part of England the 
forester roams unmolested at his own lordly pleasure, save when 
hunted at stated times, feeding at will on the daintiest fare, drink- 

* From the old French term in venery—souler, to wash or soak, 
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ing none but the sweetest running water, a gowrmet and an aristo- 
crat, whose pedigree goes back, at any rate, a long way beyond 
that of any who have tried to prove that he is not indigenous to 
the soil. ; 

I should mention that the red deer are known as stag, hind, 
and calf, and not, like their fellow cousins, as buck, doe, and 
fawn. To be more accurate, the stag is only known as such 
when he becomes ‘‘ warrantable,” that is, of an age to be run, 
which is shown by his head, and which he cannot be until five 
years old. In rare cases he may bethought fit to hunt at the age 
of four. The horns of the red deer are quite unlike those of any 
other, and the subject of their growth and condition at different 
periods is so obscure and so vexed that only an approximate opin- 
ion can be expressed, experts being in many cases quite at vari- 
ance. I will try to state, as clearly and briefly as possible, what, 
in the West Country, is considered to be the rule, to which, 
however, there are numerous exceptions. 

By the time a deer is five years old he should have what are 
called his ‘‘ rights,”’ that is, the drow antler, which is nearest 
the base of the horn or durr, the bez or bay, an inch or two higher 
up the deam or upright (main shaft of the horn), the tray or tres 
above that, and finally ¢wo on top, or two points on one of his 
antlers. ‘This constitutes a stag of light points—a runnable or 
warrantable deer, who will, in another year, have two on top on 
both sides and become a stag of ten points. In Scotland when 
there are three on top on both sides the head is termed a royal 
one, but I have never heard the term used in the West. Most of 
these words are derived from old Norman-French hunting terms, 
but the deer themselves are called by names which sound unmis- 
takably English. In his first year, for instance, a young male 
deer is a calf, at two years he is a ‘‘ knobber,” “ knobbler” or 
“‘brochet,” from his budding antlers, a hind at the same age 
being called a ‘‘ hearst.” In the third year, he isa “spire” or 
“‘ pricket,” the upright beam having formed, after which he be- 
comes a “‘staggart,” attaining to his full titles and dignities at 
the age of five. 

The actual condition of the head is subject to a great many 
variations, some of the points given above being occasionally 
wanting, but it is safe to say that, save in a case of actual deform- 
ity, the brow antlers are always to be found. It is with these that 
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the stag at bay is able to do most damage, particularly if he can 
succeed in transfixing his antagonist against a rock, or any hard 
resisting surface. He will sometimes go right through a hound’s 
body in this way, and inflict grievous wounds on horse or man 
incautious enough to approach too near him. It is only fair to 
add that he will never attack a man of his own free will, but in 
those desperate last moments will always sell his life as dearly as 
he can. 

Another element in the growth of the horns is the fact that, 
although they are generally born in the month of June, a hunted 
hind has been known to have a very young calf with her as late as 
November, so recently born that the hounds were whipped off in 
consequence. ‘The natural constitution and strength of the 
animal, his feeding and any accidental injury received, either to 
the head itself or to any other part of his body, also determines 
almost as much as his age the state of perfection to which his 
antlers may have arrived. Up to five years, the age of-a deer may 
be known by his teeth, but this is naturally of no use to the hun- 
ter who has first to catch his stag ! 

After eight years they begin generally to “go back;” their 
bodies shrink, their antlers become smoother, smaller and lesg 
wide spreading, but here again the rule must not be resorted to 
implicitly, as a certain stag, well known to be at least fourteen 
years old, had ahead of nineteen points. In color, the forester 
is a reddish brown, shading off into light fawn underneath. The 
hinds area duller hue, while their calves are for the first threc 
‘months of their life dappled like a fawn. Their muzzles are 
- shorter and more pointed than their German relatives. They are 
altogether lighter and more graceful. That the red deer is a dis- 
tinct variety is shown by the fact that the calves always come 
true to their known characteristics, and that they disdain to sully 
the purity of their ancient race by a mésalliance with either fallow 
or roe. 

The stag is a very dainty, fine gentleman indeed ; the best of 
everything is not too good for him, and the damage he does the 
neighboring farmers would hardly be believed. He always feeds 
at night, and in the early morning returns to his bed in a 
favorite wood. This is technically called his Jayer, and here he 
lies snug with his head down wind resting for the day. Other- 
wise he always keeps his nostrils to the wind. In one night he 
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will do incredible mischief in a field of turnips, which he pulls 
up by the roots, eating only one bite out of each and tossing the 
remainder disdainfully over his head. He will go into a field of 
ripe corn, and, catching three or four ears ata time between his 
teeth, delicately strip them without tearing them up by the 
roots, and earlier in the year, when the stalks are green and 
succulent, three or four stags will, in one night, make a deplor- 
able spectacle of a young crop. At one time, when the numbers 
of the deer became very much reduced, turnips and corn were 
purposely planted for them, but since the beginning of the cen- 
tury they have fed as they could. 

In spite of their sufferings, the farmers are so devoted to the 
sport, which indeed could not continue to exist without their for- 
bearance, that one never hears nowadays of a stag being shot 
or mutilated bythem. They are, of course, compensated for their 
losses, but itis difficult to make good to them the disappoint- 
mentor annoyance they so cheerfully endure in a sportsmanlike 
spirit. Scarcely any fence will keep out a stag, who will jump 
great heights standing, never seeming to choose an easy place, 
while he is very bold when in search of a favorite dish, and is not 
to be taken in by any scarecrow or other clumsy device of man. 

So far as can be ascertained, the first pack of hounds actu- 
ally used for stag hunting was kept by Hugh Pollard, the Ranger 
of Exmoor Forest at Simonsbath in the heart of that country, in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and his successors continued to keep 
up the sport till the end of the seventeenth century, after which 
time the history of the pack becomes that of the old Devonshire 
families of the neighborhood, passing from one to another. Sir 
Thomas Acland hunted the country at his own expense for fifty 
years and was succeeded in 1770 by his son, a second Sir Thomas. 

There is a curious letter still existing at Exeter dated from 
Dulverton in 1769, written by one of the park-keepers of ‘‘ Cour- 
teney Walrond” to a sporting barber in the town. This epistle 
gives a very good picture of the manners of the time, although 
it is exceedingly strange that a man in that class should have 
been able to write at all, for even great ladies of that date, with 
a name in history, were some of them scarce able to do so, while 
their spelling of one and the same word looks as variable as the skies 
under which they first saw the light. The letter in question is 
reproduced at full length in Capt. Fortescue’s book on Stag- 
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Hunting, and gives a graphic account of how the first-named gen- 
tleman, accompanied by several friends and servants started at two 
o’clock, one September morning, and did not reach the place where 
they were to meet Sir Thomas and his beauties till ten—a goodly 
time to spend in riding twenty miles. They dined early in those 
days, so that, although they sat for several hours afterwards drink- 
ing deep, they may yet have been fairly sober by the time they 
started. . 

We shall never know in what reposeful ditch or half-way 
house these morning hours were spent, but later on we hear that 
“‘ Master ” and his friends ‘‘ rode exceeding bold,” while from the 
reputation of Sir Thomas for hospitality—a fame undimmed by 
the passage of a century, it is only too probable that these gentle- 
men were but (as the writer too rashly avers) ‘‘in very good 
order” when they went to bed, since we learned that they all 
dined at Pixton* and drank ‘‘several proper healths.” I cannot 
help fancying that Sir Thomas’s claret and port were like himself 
—sound, generous and much appreciated. 

I should here mention the horrible custom, which prevailed 
for many years, and which would certainly not strengthen ourde- 
generate nerves, weakened by jorums of tea, or give us an appetite 
for dinner—the ceremony of drinking the stag’s health. This 
was done when the huntsman broughtin the head at supper, and 
after sounding the ‘‘ mort,” opened the stag’s mouth and fixing a 
quart glass of claret orport between the jaws, handed round the 
ghastly goblet that everyone present might honor the toast. 

» The staghounds of these days were very different from the 
“present pack. They were tall, heavy and slow; they had a good 
deal of the bloodhound in them, with the solemn face and long 
drooping ears of that race, and were apt to be very much punished 
by a long day after what Lord Graves, who was master at the end 
of last century, describes as a “‘ light galloping stag,” and which he 
specially recommends his successor to avoid on account of the havoc 
their terrific pace made with both horses and hounds, which were 
sometimes not fit to come out again for a fortnight. Nowadays, 
however, the “ Devon and Somerset” are a very different breed 
and are recruited from almost every pack in the kingdom, most 
of them being simply over-sized foxhounds, drafted out of their 
original kennels for that reason. They get through the heather 


*Sir Thomas Acland’s country-house—headquarters of the pack, 
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much more easily, their pace and endurance is greater, their feet less 
tender, and when properly handled at first and entered to deer 
there is little difficulty with them—except in the matter of sheep. 
Yes, I blush to relate it, but this is a true history, naught being 
extenuated and naught being set downin malice. The stanchest 
. hound will sometimes cover himself with obloquy, forsaking the 
path of fame and virtue to kill a sheep. 

Let me hasten to draw a veil over this damaging admission, 
merely putting forward as an extenuating circumstance that there 
is said to be a great similarity of scent between the little half-wild 
Exmoor sheep and the red deer, while Exmoor mutton is to my 
certain knowledge more like venison in flavor than anything else. 
There is also this to be said, that there is no end to the wiles of a 
hunted deer, and that when he throws himself among a flock of 
sheep it is very confusing to the hounds, who are, moreover, 
famished and exhausted perhaps with.a long run. 

To return to the history of the pack. Sir Thomas Acland was 
succeeded by his son of the same name, who kept ‘up the family 
traditions of magnificence and hospitality, and who was still hunt- 
ing the country ten years later. Of him it is recorded that when 
compelled to sleep out after an extra long run he chose out some 
member of the hunt to share his bed, accommodation being prob- 
ably limited. The quality he always looked for in such a com- 
panion was that he did not snore. What would happen if a man 
inadvertently snored, I cannot tell, for Sir Thomas was a mas- 
terful man. Deer in those days were far more plentiful than 
they afterwards became, when they were simply destroyed out of 
revenge in consequence of feuds between the great county 
families, and perhaps for reasons which have not been handed 
down, besides being barbarously murdered by poachers. The 
pack then passed from the Acland family (who could ride for 
thirty miles across their own land) to the Bassetts and Fortescues ; 
then to Lord Graves, in whose day there were two hundred deer 
in the country—a hundred short of the palmy days of the two Sir 
Thomases. Finally in 1825, after certain fat years of prosperity 
under the Fortescues, succeeded by very lean years indeed, when 
the sport dwindled down to almost nothing, the original pack 
was sold. ‘This was the end of the last representatives of the true 
staghound in England. No doubt with them departed to a cer- 
tain extent the race of sportsmen, who came out not to have a 
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gallop, but to watch the working of the hounds and to study and 
enjoy the habits of a noble wild creature in his native home, 
driven to use every resource given him by nature against the 
instinct of his four-footed and the trained intelligence of his 
human persecutors. 

For thirty years the red deer became the prey of poachers and 
deer-stealers ; they were left no rest and were nearly being ex- 
terminated. Various masters tried their hands at the ancient 
sport, but for the most part with poor success. Harriers even 
had their day, and it seemed as if the last remnant of the natural 
lords of the forest would before long be cut off from the land of 
the living. Finally, in the year 1855, Mr. Fenwick Brisett 
started afresh with a pack of foxhounds from Cornwall, and 
under his able and public-spirited mastership stag-hunting pros- 
pered, deer were preserved, and the country was regularly and 
successfully hunted for twenty-seven years. 


Susan MALMESBURY. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL. 


BY SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 


In THE testimony of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, given be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House of Representatives, March 
8, 1880 (Mis. Doc. No. 16, 44th Congress, 3d Session), he said : 
«There were fourteen projects of canals presented at the Paris 
Congress, but the interest had entirely centred in the Nicaragua 
and Panama routes. .. . If it were determined to build 
a lock canal, and if there could not be a canal between the two 
oceans, except a lock canal, then there was no doubt that the 
Nicaragua route was the best route.” 

The Panama Canal Company, after years of exhaustive effort, 
and the expenditure of immense sums of money of the French 
people, the loss of which even threatens the republic, has demon- 
strated the fact that no other than a lock canal can be built and 
maintained across the Isthmus of Darien at any cost that the 
commerce of the world would be able to bear, as the basis of toll 
charges. ‘ 

The abandonment of the effort to change the plan of the 
Panama Canal from a sea-level waterway to a canal-with locks 
(for the amount of water at the highest level has settled that 
problem as being beyond the reach of successful solution) has 
verified the assurances of Mr. Menocal and Admiral Ammen, 
given to the Congress at Paris, that the work was impracticable. 

If the canal was built with locks and if it could be supplied 
with water by steam pumping, according to the last desperate 
alternative suggested by the company’s engineers when the sea- 
level plan was abandoned, the future use of the canal would be 
embarrassed with the other insurmountable difficulties thus 
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graphically presented by Mr. Eades in his testimony before the 
House Select Committee, on the same hearing (Mis. Doc. 10). 
Mr. Eades says : 

““ Anyone who contemplates the depth of the proposed cut through the 
several miles of the CordilJeras, and thinks of the frightful rains and tem- 
pests which prevail during six months of the year, can form some faint con- 
ception, perhaps, of the amount of material which would be washed down 
the side of this immense cut, as well as from all other parts of the canal 
and which must be continually dredged out of it to preserve its usefulness. 

Other statements equally worthy of credit show that no 
work in that locality could be maintained against the destruc- 
tive floods which would suddenly rush through, what Mr. Eades 
describes as, ‘‘the narrow and tortuous stream which Count de 
Lesseps proposes to locate at the bottom of an artificial cation to 
be cut through the Cordilleras at Panama.” 

These facts, and the opinions of many great engineers, 
eliminate all other canal. projects from the necessity of further 
discussion, and leave us to consider alone the political and finan- 
cial questions presented in the project of the N icaraguan Canal, 
under the present concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Those concessions are grants of rights, privileges and property 
toindividuals, and through them to a corporation chartered in the 
United States. They have been complied with by that corpora- 
tion, as to all the preliminary conditions, and have been con- 
firmed as permanent grants by the governments of N icaragua and 
Costa Rica. ‘ 

In making these exclusive concessions these governments an- 
nounce to the world a plan for the change of geographical con- 
ditions, in which all civilized nations have an interest, and, 
accordingly, they have so planned the canal and regulated its 
control as to give equal advantages without discrimination to the 
ships and commerce of all nations. 

In this sense the concessions were a political covenant with 
mankind and; in this sense, it is obvious that government 
aid ” has, so far, supplied every element of the progress of the 
work. The canal is the creature, alone, of ** government aid.” 
Without discussing the right of every maritime power, other than 
the United States, to claim that these concessions confer upon 
them privileges that they may insist shall not be withdrawn, to 
their detriment, it is clear that the concessions distinctly relate to 
the political right of the United States to have an influential part 
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in the project of changing the geography of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is provided in the concessions that ‘‘a company of 
execution” shall be formed, having its place of business in New 
York. A great corporation was contemplated which should own 
the concessions granted to American citizens, and that it should 
be subject to the laws of organization, control and administration 
to be enacted in the United States and enforced by like au- 
thority. All governments, and through them their people, are 
invited to become stockholders in the company styled in the con- 
cessions ‘‘ The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua.” 

Nicaragua and Costa Rica are stockholders in the company 
and may vote for directors, and, through them, take part in all 
the doings of the directors. They are bound thereby to the full 
extent that is included in the grants and limitations of 
the concessions, as completely as the other stockholders 
are bound. ‘They provide expressly for the ownership of stock in 
the canal company by other governments,—giving a preference 
to other American States in the right to subscribe for the stock. 
The corporation, therefore, isnot only to be a public corporation, 
but international, and is to have governments, as its stockhold- 
ers, that are to vote in the direction of the affairs of the company, 
including the governments that made the grants. 

This is, necessarily, a very peculiar political situation, in con- 
nection with a geographical situation and its attendant necessi- 
ties, that exists nowhere else in the world. It presents oppor- 
tunities, rights and duties to the consideration and determination 
of the United States that are universally recognized as entitling 
us to a powerful, if not a dominant, influence in everything re- 
lating to the canal and its uses. The duties thus resting with 
us are well defined in the message of President Hayes when he 
said that “this must be an American canal, under American con- 
trol.” 

The concessions made by Nicaragua and Costa Rica are in 
line with this declaration, and make it even more specific by the 
opportunity given to the United States to build the canal and 
make it subject to our control. When this new attitude had been 
sedately taken by those governments and was formulated in con- 
cessions to citizens of the United States—not less solemn, or obli- 
gatory, than formal treaties—Congress met the overture by grant- 
ing a charter to “The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,” 
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to be the “‘ company of execution” provided for in the concession. 
Here was the concurrent ‘“‘aid” of three governments to the 
canal. ‘These three republics lent their sovereign powers in aid 
of this benefaction to mankind, without considering the question 
of its cost, or its value as an investment, and without the least 
thought that they could help a few favorites to grow rich ; or the 
least apprehension that, while they were all looking on at the 
dealings of the company of execution, and were represented in 
the company, any fraud or corruption could scandalize their great 
and patriotic work. 

Congress accepted these concessions as the basis of its action, 
as was contemplated in their provisions, and conformed its legis- 
lation to the pledges of good faith towards our citizens in securing 
them the enjoyment and protection of their rights and privileges 
therein granted. ; 

This was governmental control over the canal in accordance 
with the concessions, and Congress reserved the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal thecharter, according to itspleasure. Congress 
also required the president and secretary of the canal company 
to make reports, under oath, from time to time, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, ‘‘ giving such detailed statement of its officers and 
of its assets and liabilities as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and any wilfully false statement so made shall be 
deemed perjury and punishable as such.” Congress fixed the 
number of directors of the canal company and the manner of 
their election, the amount of the capital stock to be issued, and 
required that a majority of the Board of Directors shall be citizens 
and residents of the United States. 

In these and other provisions of the charter, quite as import- 
ant, Congress exercised legislative jurisdiction and political power 
over the corporation as full and complete as if this had been a 
domestic corporation. This, also, was “ government aid ” to the 
canal, strictly responsive to the action taken by Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. It was aid without which the canal would not have 
been built or controlled by American citizens. 

After Congress had taken this line of action and had thus 
created international obligations with two sister republics, and 
had assumed the duty of framing laws for creating and con- 
trolling ‘‘ the company of execution,” provided for in these con- 
cessions, for the benefit of all commercial countries, we had 
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thereby established very intimate governmental relations with 
this canal and its public and private promoters. 

So intimate are these relations and so necessary to the preser- 
vation of the commerce, business interests and the social and 
political communication of our Eastern and Western States and 
people, and to the practical continuity of our coast line, and the 
safety of our country, that we may say that the United States has 
adopted the Nicaragua Canal as an instrumentality of govern- 
ment ; not a means of governing Nicaragua and Costa Rica, or 
any foreign people, or power, but as a means necessary to the 
better government of our own country. : 

To us, this canal is as much a means of government, as it is 
to those republics ; its distance from our possessions being the 
only real difference. It equally removes the barrier to water 
communication between the two oceans, for the benefit of each of 
the three republics, which is measured by twice the length of 
South America, and which is made extremely perilous by the 
dangerous navigation of the cold and turbulent seas of the 
Antarctic regions. 

Following this result, this canal opens an easy and short route 
for the transit of the mails, for the passage of troops, and of 
ships of warand of commerce, and lessens the cost of naval arma- 
ments to all American States by about one-half. In the interest 
of the peace of the world, this is a blessing of incalculable value. 
There is no light in which this project can be viewed that does 
not disclose the practical necessity of this canal as an instrument 
of better government and a facility of actual government to the 
people, States and Federal Government of the United States. 

No nation has the right, in view of the concessions made by 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica to our citizens, and of our legislation 
to aid and perfect those rights, to say to us that we shall not pro- 
ceed to aid the canal by a subvention, or in any other way that is 
consistent with the sovereignty of Nicaragua and Costa Rica over 
their own domain. 

Any other nation may as well demand of us the repeal of the 
charter granted by Congress to the canal company, as to say that 
we shall not make that legislation effectual by giving material aid 
to the building of the canal, and secure our government against 
loss. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, our treaty with Nicaragua, 
concluded Aug. 21, 1867, and her treaty of Feb. 11, 1860, with 
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Great Britain, upon which our treaty was modelled, all look to 
and provide for this canal and for material aid to it. They only 
exclude the right of either power from acquiring sovereign rights 
in Nicaragua. If British subjects now held the concessions that 
are owned by our people, and if Parliament should charter a “‘com- 
pany of execution,” and grant it a subsidy or any form of aid, we 
should have nothing to interpose, in the way of logical argu- 
ment, to prevent the British Empire from dominating the canal 
to the extent of every power, right and privilege included in these 
concessions. Nicaragua and Costa Rica could not present an argu- 
ment, or a plausible protest, against such dominion by Great Brit- 
ain, and we could only interpose an argument upon the Monroe 
Doctrine, as it was emasculated by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, if 
we stood simply on our treaty relations for the measure of our 
rights. 

But we are solemnly warned and assured by the convictions 
of every American. heart that it would be dangerous, unpa- 
triotic and cowardly in us to admit any trans-Atlantic power to 
usurp the place we naturally occupy towards that route of transit 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. We have a duty in this 
matter, laid upon us by the hand of Providence, which we cannot 
evade, and a power to execute that command, which we cannot 
surrender, that compel us to take a decisive part in this greatest 
work laid out for human hands to complete. If our internal 
policy is not such as to make us the least and most impotent of 
all the great powers, and to fetter our hands when we would 
stretch them forth to enlarge our commerce, increase our mail 
facilities, lower the shipping charges upon our productions, in- 
crease our population and their industries, and send out fleets to 
protect our coasts and secure respect for our flag, there is no 
question as to our power and duty to aid in the construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal. = 

As to getting closer to the subject and exerting sovereign 
dominion over the canal in the country where it is located, 
which some enemies of the canal insist that we should do, the 
answer is that we would add nothing to our proper influence 
over the canal by this means, and, in doing this by force, we 
should dishonor ourselves in the esteem of sister republics that 
have always trusted the honor and integrity of the United States, 
‘hen, recent history would condemn us in the eyes of all 
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nations, for, when Nicaragua tendered to us almost the full 
measure of sovereignty over the territory occupied by the canal, 
we seemed to shrink from that opportunity, as the ghost of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty seemed to rise from its forgotten grave to 
warn us of danger. After that, it ill becomes us to say that we 
will have no canal unless we shall first have usurped the sover- 
eignty over Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

The Suez Canal, with almost a hundred miles of continuous 
digging, cost about $100,000,000; of this sum $30,000,000 was 
wasted in interest, commissions, changes of location, and bad 
_ management. That canal has now a traffic of nearly 9,000,000 
tons annually, and it must be speedily enlarged to accommodate 
the commerce that is crowding through it to the western coast of 
the Pacific Ocean. The Nicaragua Canal has 294 miles of canal 
prism, or axial, line. Of this one-third is very light dredg- 
ing. The total length of this transit, from sea to sea, is 
1693 miles ; of this line, 1554 miles is slack water navigation at an 
elevation of 110 feet above the level of the sea. 

This small lift is overcome by six locks—three on either side 
of the lake. The entire cost of the canal ready for use, as esti- 
mated by Mr. Menocal, allowing 25 per cent. for contingencies, is 
$65,084,176. A board of five other great engineers went over 
Mr. Menocal’s measurements and estimates with great care, and 
out of abundant caution, and not because of any substantial 
change in his figures, they added to his estimates another 20 per 
cent. for contingencies, and so changed his estimate as to make 
the total cost of the canal ready for service, $87,799,570. It 
seems that this may be reasonably accepted as the outside possible 
cost of the canal. 

But, if we run up the conjectural cost to $100,000,000, the 
canal, if built for that sum, must be the most valuable property 
in the worl@, of its magnitude. The tonnage, annually, can 
scarcely fall below that of the Suez Canal. It will gradually ex- 
ceed that amount. If it is two-thirds as great as that which 
passes through the St. Mary’s Canal on the lakes it will equal 
9,000,000 tons. Who does not know that it must be greater than 
the traffic supplied by so small an area of inland country ? 

A just estimate would be fixed, confidently, by the most care- 
ful and hesitating persons at 9,000,000 tons per annum, to say 
nothing of income from passengers, of whom swarms will emi- 
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grate to the Pacific coast. On this estimate we could place the 
tolls at the rate of one dollar per ton, and realize $9,000,000 per 
annum. ‘Take $3,000,000 of this sum for maintenance of the . 
canal, which will not exceed half that sum ; $3,000,000 for inter- 
est on the bonded debt, and $3,000,000 for the stockholders, and 
we will have a result that should excite the cupidity of the most 
grasping speculator. But the true friend of the industrial and 
commercial people will see in this result a saving to industry and 
commerce of more than one-half the charges for tonnage that are 
now paid to the Suez Canal. 

If the United States is the owner of 80,000,000 of the 100,000,- 
000 of the stock in this canal, and if it is to cost $100,000,000 to 
build it, the dividends on that 80,000,000 of stock, employed in a 
sinking fund and invested in the bonds of the company, would pay 
the entire cost of construction and the interest on the bonds in 
less than fifty years. 

These are some of the indisputable facts chat show that it is 
a good financial operation, and a duty that concerns the honor, wel- 
fare and security of the United States. It is a project worthy to 
be accomplished as the closing splendor of the nineteenth cen- 
-tury. Above all, it will stand as an example to mankind 
to prove that the great Republic of republics is the best 
form of political government for securing the welfare of the 
citizen and the fruits of his liberties. It will, indeed, be the 
crowning glory of this era that the Nicaragua Canal should be 
built by the aid, and controlled by the influence, of the United 
States. 

The people who have money will build this canal, if no goy- 
ernment takes itin hand. But some other government besides 
Nicaragua or Costa Rica will build and controlit. The people 
of Europe built the Suez Canal when the profits of such an 
investment were vaguely conjectural The French people 
poured hundreds of millions of francs into the Panama 
Canal scheme, and would repeat the investment if they had a 
hope of success. If their money had been honestly expended on 
the. present line of the Nicaragua Canal, it would now be in 
operation, and we would be vainly endeavoring to get our rights 
there, as we are now doing with reference to the American 
railroad at Panama. The people will build this canal if some 
government does not build it, and they will not-be American 
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people. It will cost the canal company $250,000,000 to 
raise the money to build the canal, and our coastwise and 
foreign commerce will be taxed on that basis for its use. 
If we submit to that exaction, without causing a trouble that 
would spread through the world, it will be a new and dark 
chapter in our history. The just, wise and safe policy is to pre- 
yent such a disaster; to turn aside the temptation to careless 
indifference, and to prevent danger rather than to take the chances 
of finding a rough road to our future destiny. 

A government that has given far more than $100,000,000 to 
build trans-continental railroads should not fear to invest 
money, on an assured basis of profit, in order to give some of the 
advantages of fair competition in transportation charges to the 
great body of the industrial classes. Unpleasant scandals did 
attend the use of the money raised on the credit of the govern- 
ment, in the building of one of these railroads, but corruption 
was made possible by the absence of governmental control in the 
Board of Directors. A repetition of that wrong has become im- 
possible. Two of these railroads now owe us more than $100,- 
000,000, and they can and must pay the debt. That money, 
when it falls into the Treasury, will more than replace all that we 
will expend in building the Nicaragua Canal, if we should sink 
every dollar of it. It has done a great work for the people of 
America and of the world —a work for which we would not be 
willing to take any conceivable sum of money. Those railroads 
are our pride, asa people. They are essential parts of our civili- 
zation and indispensable factors in our government ; but they are 
becoming too much a burden upon our internal and external 
commerce. Water transportation through the Isthmus of Darien 
is to be the efficient and just competitor for trans-continental 
traffic, and will add immensely to their income, at lower rates of 
transportation, by the rapid increase of population on the Pacific 
slope. As we have aided great corporations by building railroads 
for them, let us now aid the people by building a canal that will 
make freights cheaper and will enrich the common treasury. If 
we will, we can use the money due us from the railroads to build 


the canal. 
JoHN T. MoRGAN. 


SHALL OUR LAWS BE CODIFIED? 


BY FREDERIO R. COUDERT. 


Sir Epwarp CoKE is said to have been a man of very bad 
temper and disagreeable manners. His own wife was unable to 
live with him and left him because of his harsh and overbearing 
methods ; but she has been leniently dealt with because her and 
his contemporaries concurred in her judgment as to the unde- 
sirability of constant companionship with so surly and unpleasant 
a person. But he was, nevertheless, a very great lawyer, the pil- 
lar of English jurisprudence, the foremost man of the Bar, a 
patriot to whom, according to Lord Campbell, the English-speak- 
ing people are mainly indebted for the liberty they now enjoy. 

The opinion of such a man on any question that involves the 
subversion of the old system of English jurisprudence must nec- 
essarily be of priceless value. If he could be summoned from the 
grave and made to testify upon such a subject, he would be list- 
ened to with the reverence due to a sage, the confidence due to a 
proved expert, the submission due to a master. As there is no 
process known for compelling his attendance, we must perforce 
look into the monuments of learning that he has left be- 
hind him and seek to gather from them the testimony which his 
silent lips may no longer furnish. A very short search will satisfy 
us that he would have regarded with abhorrence the attempt to 
imprison the common law in a dungeon of epigrams and to sub- 
stitute treacherous and insufficient words for living principles. 
The justification for this invocation of a great lawyer’s authority 
may be found in brief expressions which aptly condense and illus- 
trate two great and fatal objections to codification of the English 
common law. ‘‘I never knew but one or two questions of common 
law to puzzle the judges,” and again, ‘‘If I am asked a question 
of common law I should be ashamed if I could not immediately 
answer it; but if I am asked a question of statute law, I should 
be ashamed to answer it without referring to the statute book.” 

Here we have in distinct and emphatic language, a striking 
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condemnation of codification. If the written law alone puzzies 
the judges and the confusion and uncertainty complained of 
arise mainly from statutes, to what extent will the evil be 
multiplied, whén the old landmarks are swept away and only 
codes are left to guide the Courts in the administration of justice ? 
And what shall become of our Bar and the litigants, when the 
lawyers may no longer rely upon their knowledge of principles 
and rules, based on experience and consecrated by time, but 
must either rely upon an imperfect memory of statutory verbi- 
age or turn to a compilation, which, at best, is likely to confuse, 
mislead and vex the student until it has been passed upon and 
settled by the courts. When it has reached that point, assuming 
that it ever does, it would indeed require a wise man to tell what 
has been gained. In either case we must return to judicial in- 
terpretation. Inthe old system that adjudication turns upon 
principles, in the new one it turns upon words. The lexicon 
would play a more important part under the latter regime than 
the former, but what advantage there would be in this it is diffi- 
cult to see. 

The objection to Sabatel urged by Coke is as strong to-day as 
it ever was. There is scarcely a judge upon the bench of our 
higher courts who will not echo his complaint. There is none who 
will admit that he is not himself familiar with the principles of 
the common law in their application to the daily concerns 
of mankind. There is none who has not often labored to 
extricate meaning, sense or logic from a statute. The volumes 
of reports prove the truth of this with pathetic but unmistakable 
reiteration, and rise up in endless succession to warn rash inno- 
vators of the peril which they recklessly invoke. The history of 
the Statute of Frauds alone is eloquent to dissuade men from 
over-readiness to rely upon statutes. It has been the subject of 
dissection and investigation in Hngland and America, by the 
sharpest surgical instruments of both countries, for the last 
two hundred years, and yet the experience of each day shows that 
ts capacity for mischief is not exhausted. 

It may not be denied that there is about the theory of codi- 
fication an element of almost irresistible attraction. The thought 
of formulating the whole body of the law into a brief and per- 
spicuous sentence and of placing it within the easy reach of all 
except the absolutely illiterate, is well calculated to enlist the 
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sympathy of a generous mind. From that to “‘ hanging all the 
lawyers ” there is but one short step in the way of social improve- 
ment. If every man is bound to know the law, why not put it 
into such a form that the obligation may not be ludicrously im- 
possible of performance ? The rule is now ironical and cruel at 
the same time ; why not so express the law that any searcher may 
find it with inexperienced thumb, while he waits for his dinner ? 
Bacon wrote many fine things in these brief but frequently re- 
curring periods. Why should not the humblest artisan ascertain 
for himself his rights, duties, and obligations, to his State, to his 
family, and to his fellow-citizens ? It would, indeed, be very 
beautiful—so would the millenium. The stern lessons of experi- 
ence put their veto on well-meaning projects of this character. 
Where has a code ever produced these results? Where has any 
system compatible with freedom been devised to make the law- 
yer’s existence unnecessary ? The Bar flourishes, with or without 
codes, and will flourish so long as Law decides the controversies 
between men, so long as society does not pete nts Force as its © 
chief motor and saving principle. 

It may, perhaps, be insisted that there are instances of actual 
and successful codification that prove, by their very existence and 
the benefits they have conferred, the futility of objections based 
upon mere theory. The most eminent of the now living advocates 
of codification produces in evidence the en Commandments and 
the Constitution of the United States ; others are content to point 
out the Code Napoleon and the German Code as illustrations of 
the claim that the law may be simplified and improved by con- 

‘densation into one volume. These assertions are entitled to con- 
siderate examination. Experience is, after all, the best teacher 
and, when it may justly claim success as its ally, needs no re- 
inforcements. Is it true, then, that the history of the past shows 
us that we may, and how we may, codify our common law ? 

As to the Decalogue and its effect, as an instance of success- 
ful codification, it is not easy to speak without the risk of 
apparent irreverence. If, as the great mass of God-fearing men 
believe, the Commandments were proclaimed by a Divine 
authority the illustration is simply irrelevant. Nothing is im- 
possible to Omnipotence. It is plain that an omniscient and all- 
powerful Being is not confined by our limitations. No one denies 
that an admirable scheme of law might be proclaimed and estab- 
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lished by inspired prophets. If scepticism, however, should sug- 
gest its doubts as to the literal truth of the Divine origin attrib- 
uted to the Commandments, it might still be argued that the 
case is not in point. The force and beauty of the Decalogue lie 
mainly in the fact that it is supposed to emanate from the Divine 
power. Strip it of its superhuman origin and test it by ordinary 
rules and you will find aseries of prohibitions against wrong- 
doing, a catalogue of negative precepts that commend themselves 
to the general sense of civilized mankind, but which can hardly, 
by their generality, be used as a model for a merely human code. 
And even then, it might be added, that tomes ponderous and 
many have been written, as commentaries, by wise and good men 
to show that it is not always unlawful to kill or to steal, as those 
words are generally understood. 

The Constitution of the United States, on the other hand, 
may not be likened toa Code of Laws. Our Constitution was 
and is but atreaty between several sovereign States forbidding 
many things which the general Government, created by that in- 
strument, would have otherwise been very likely todo. Its adop- 
tion was the culmination and crown of a series of success- 
ive acts. he first in point of time and importance was the 
Declaration of Independence ; the next the ‘ Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union Between the States,” whereby they 
severally entered into ‘‘a firm league of friendship with each 
other, for their common defence, the security of their liberties 
and their mutual and general welfare.” Finally, the Constitution 
was created ‘‘to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare,” etc. Asa treaty intended to regulate 
the relations of sovereign States, it is plain that its provisions 
must be reduced to writing, and the most cursory examination 
will show that the predominant idea was to concede 
as little as might be consistent with the general pur- 
pose above named, to retain all that might be retained without 
danger to the common advantage, and to leave no door open to 
invasion, by the general authority, of the reserved rights of the 
States. Such an instrument can only be likened to a municipal 
éode by a total disregard of most important differences. It 
cannot be cited as an instance of successful codification unless we 
close our eyes to the real and essential character of codification as 
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we understand the expression, viz., the reduction of an already 
existing system of law into a written and compact form, while the 
substance of the ancient jurisprudence is preserved. ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States was a novel experiment ; it super- 
seded no established system, it removed nothing that had com- 
manded the allegiance of men before its time. A new condition 
of things sprang into existence when it received its final seal of 
approval. From the very nature of the case, the Constitution 
must be reduced to the form of a written instrument. : 

But even if we are to consider that our Charter may be likened to 
a codification of existing laws, might we not point by way of warning 
to the formidable array of volumes in which our great Justices, be- 
ginning with Marshall, have sought to explain the meaning of those 
‘concise sentences which the founders so carefully devised. John 
Marshall, the immortal pioneer in this Herculean task, did much 
to prevent open rebellion by the masterly exposition which he 
made of the meaning which should be attached to most happily 
chosen words. But his successors have been struggling, as he 
did, to extract sound principles of general application from brief - 
sentences, and we are now governed more by what Marshall, 
Taney, Storey, and other illustrious men said that the Constitu- 
tion meant, than by anything that we can ourselves find in the 
language itself. Ifsuch a Constitution expounded by such men 
‘still requires deep judicial meditation and hesitating judgments 
from our most learned jurists, who will venture to say 
that a new statute, assuming to supersede a system that has 
grown venerable with ages of service, and assuming to regulate 
the most important social, domestic, political, commercial rela- 
tions of men, will be an unqualified success? May not a great 
and flourishing State, the Empire State of this continent, where 
justice is administered at least as satisfactorily as it is in any part 
of the world, pause before it consents to tear down the old 
temple, for the purpose of building a new one with untried 
architects on an untried model, with many chances that it may 
not be superior to the one now in use ? 

“But,” say the codifiers, ‘look at France and her splendid 
Code. Ask any intelligent and fairly educated Frenchman on what 
conditions he would part with it and note the indignant response. 
The Civil Code has achieved victories, no less renowned in peace 
than those that first made the victor of Marengo famous, Nay, 
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Napoleon himself, warrior as he was, felt that the great glory of 
his reign was written within the covers of his Code and that he 
would live by the peaceful triumphs that it wrought when Aus- 
terlitz and Jena were forgotten. Upon his greatness asa law- 
giver he based his appeal to posterity, and time, thus far, has 
ratified his claims.” The argument is plausible, and asa plea 
resting upon actual experiment is deserving of consideration. 

Assuming, in the first place, that the Code Napoleon has 
triumphantly answered the expectations of its framers and has 
proved an efficient agent in the world’s progress, it is important 
to examine into the sources of its existence and the causes of its 
success. We will readily perceive that there is no just reason to 
suppose that there is such a similarity between the situation 
that produced the French Code and that in which we now find 
ourselves. To admit the imperative necessity of a code for France 
one hundred years ago does not in the slightest degree prove that — 
the admirable system of our English common law should give 
way to those who are ready to attempt the duty and to encounter 
the responsibility of its codification. 

When the French Revolution broke out and violently removed 
the ancient land-marks, France found herself in a singularly 
confused condition. It is an old saying, none the wiser 
for being habitually clothed in Latin dress, that the condi- 
tion of a country is one of wretched servitude where the law is 
vague and uncertain. If this be true, the condition of the peo- 
ple was indeed deplorable, especially when the central power upor 
which so much of the system depended was ruthlessly removed 
and the uncertainty of jurisprudence was no longer mitigated by 
the supervision and control of despotic power. France was 
divided into two great principal jurisdictions : one in the north 
was governed by the droit cowtwmier, the other in the south by 
the written law. The former was the offshoot and legacy of 
Germanic invasion; the latter testified to the supremacy of 
Rome. In addition to these two sources of jurisprudence, the 
relations of persons and the disposition of lands was to some ex- 
tent governed by feudal restrictions and practices. In fact, the 
law founded upon custom or coutwme was partly made up of 
common law and partly of feudal law. Nor could it be said that 
the same coutwme extended over any considerable extent of coun- 
try, for each province, nay district, boasted of its own coutwme 
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and administered it all the more tenaciously, because it differed 
from that which prevailed in the adjoining territory. When the 
fires of the Revolution were first kindled, there were in France 
no less than two hundred and sixty cowtwmes. Practically there 
were two hundred and sixty codes in vigor, to harass the popu- 
lation of the country. ‘The evil was and had been so great that 
as far back as the time of Louis XI. efforts had been made to 
codify thelaw. Colbert took it up and so much progress was made 
thata Civil Code was promulgated, but this was in reality nothing 
more than a Code of Procedure. It was only after Bonaparte 
came into power as Consul that the labor of centuries culminated 
in the present Code, and thenceforth, for the first time in her 
history, France was endowed with a national homogeneous system 
of equal laws. 

This necessarily brief and imperfect statement may suffice to 
show the different situations of France in 1789 and of the State 
of New York in 1893 relatively to each other. France absolutely 
required a system to wipe out hundreds of conflicting 
systems of law. Successions were regulated by different rules, 
according to the districts in which the property was situate. The 
rights dependent upon marriage contract changed their character 
as the parties took short journeys from home. The practice 
of the courts was as multiform as the rights which they 
were created to enforce. The nation was reduced to such straits 
that any change, provided it brought unity and simplicity, was 
sure to prove a blessing. Who will venture to say that 
there is any ground for comparison between the case thus pre- 
sented and our own? Admirable as the French system may 
be, and is in many particulars, I have yet to discover the 
man of reasonable intelligence and education who believes that 
the rights of property and of person are not as safe within our 
borders as in France or any other country governed by the 
Civil Code. So true is this that the most earnest advocate of 
codification does not propose to change the law. He only seeks 
to change its dress. Ii this would codification with us be unique. 
Elsewhere it has been invoked, to remedy imperfect legislation and 
to remove objectionable customs which only the radical remedies 
of wholesale codification could effect. 

It has been conceded above, and indeed it is claimed, that the 
Code Napoleon has proved to be a great step in advance, perhaps 
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ons of the most efficient auxiliaries, of modern European progress. 
It has at least consecrated the absolute equality of all men before 
the law. For this alone it deserves honor and respect. But 
what remains of the argument, so far as it is based on experience, 
if we should admit that the model code has fallen short of its 
promise and proved itself a failure? And yet this is precisely 
what Mr. Austin, one of the most conspicuous defenders of codi- 
fication (in the abstract) most emphatically proclaims. He does 
not even undertake to show that the efforts of Napoleon as a 
law-maker were ineffectual. He starts out to show why the 
French Code turned out to be afailure! Space will not allow 
the reproduction of his curious arguments in support of so doubt- 
ful a proposition ; much less any criticism to disprove the value 
of his strictures. If Mr. Austin were not so serious as well as so 
eminent an author, we could hardly escape the conclusion that 
much of his writing upon the subject was done while in a hum- 
orous vein. For instance: ‘‘ No code can be perfect; there 
should therefore be a perpetual provision for its amendment, or 
suggestions from the judges who are engaged in applying it, and 
who are in the best of all situations for observing its defects. By 
this means the growth of a judiciary law explanatory of and sup- 
plementary to a code cannot be indeed prevented altogether, but it 
may be kept within a reasonable bulk by being worked into the 
code itself from time to time” ! (Jurisprudence 2, p. 127.) 

What a prospect this unfolds to the admiring eye of the seeker 
after condensation! The only escape from unreasonable bulk 
lying in the facility to expand the Code! We of New York will 
not dispute the proposition. We have a melancholy instance in 
the swelling volumes of our Code of Practice. These have at 
least been useful to show that the growth of judiciary law and 
unreasonable bulk in a code might amicably increase and multi- 
ply in harmony. Is it easier to regulate the concerns of a State, 
to define the duties of parent and child, master and servant, 
landlord and agent, than to provide for the commencement of 
a suit or the service of a summons ? If it is, a civil code may be 
practicable in our State; but, instructed by the example of 
France, let us remember that she allowed, notwithstanding the 
pressure of her necessities, two centuries to intervene between 
the Practice Code of Colbert and the Civil Code of Napoleon. 

; F. R. Coupsrt. 


NEEDED REFORMS IN THE ARMY. 


BY GEN. JOHN GIBBON, U.S. A. 


In 4 country with as small an army as ours the popular de- 
sire is, and ought to be, to have the organization as perfect as is 
possible and as is consistent with the circumstances of the case, 
so that when war comes, as it is very sure to do, sooner or later, 
this small force can be made use of to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage in leavening, in the shortest time, the much larger armies 
which the extent of our country will necessitate. Important 
as this is, so far as concerns what is known as the line of the 
army, it is of far greater importance as regards the staff—the 
several departments which issue orders and instructions and fur- 
nish the supplies of all kinds to a military force. 

“In time of peace prepare for war,” and if in time of peace 
we follow a system not applicable in time of war, our labor is 
worse than thrown away; for we not only have to abandon the 
peace system, but we have to go to work and learn an entirely 
new one under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

The terms “precedence in command” and ‘succession in 
command ” are well known in all armies. With active armies in 
the field there is never any difficulty in acknowledging them or 
construing them. If the Commanding General of an army is 
killed or disappears from any cause, the one next in rank steps 
into his position with all the rights and authority of his prede- 
cessor. And if from any cause he absents himself he is bound to 
transfer his command to the next in rank, for the Jaw says that 
the next ‘shall command.” If a colonel at the head of his regi- 
ment, or a captain at the head of his company, be killed or 
wounded, the officer next in rank in the regiment or company 
takes his place without orders or question. There is no need for” 
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orders in the case. The matter is fixed by law, which takes 
precedence of all orders and regulations. 

In the case of army commanders the matter is go far modified 
that the President, when he desires a change, designates the one 
he desires to succeed to the command, and he can assign a junior 
to command over the heads of his seniors ; but this does not mili- 
tate against the general rule followed in case of a sudden vacancy 
in the command or the temporary absence of the commander. 
The rule governs in all cases until the President is heard from, 
or ‘‘ otherwise specially directs.” 

For the purpose of discipline and general administration of the 
troops, the country is divided into a number of geographical or 
military departments, to each one of which the President «as- 
signs ” a commander, as he does in the case of armies in the field. 
These departments are assimilated to armies, and their command- 
ers have essentially the same powers and duties as army com- 
manders. Of course, they are “ military ” commands, and should 
be governed by the same rules as apply to all military commands. 
There are now eight of these departments, each under command 
of (usually) a general officer. Should, however, this officer 
drop dead, or from any other cause make a vacancy, the law 
plainly prescribes who (the next in rank) shall assume the duties 
and command until the will of the President is made known. 
So, too, if a department commander leaves the limits of his 
command, he is bound to notify the next in rank and turn over 
to him the command. To fail to do this, besides being a violation 
of the law, hassome other disadvantages. It mortifies the next 
in rank by failing to bestow upon him what the law says he shall 
have, and it degrades the commission which he holds from the 
highest authority in the nation. 

It has been suggested that the law may be considered to have 
been “‘ modified ” by the existing system of railroads and tele- 
graphs, but the idea of bestowing upon railroads and telegraphs 
the power given exclusively to Congress can scarcely be seriously 
entertained in a country with free institutions. It may be urged 
that to comply with the law is sometimes very inconvenient, the 
next in rank being perhaps hundreds of miles away. This, how- 
ever, is an argument which the pettiest violator of law is apt to 
make use of, and it is never any excuse for failing to comply with 
the demands of the law. Once accustom people, and especially 
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soldiers, to disregard the law in any respect, and you open the 
gate to a disregard of all law. 

In former days a post commander would never dream of leay- 
ing his command without turning it over to the next in rank, or 
if he did not do it, the next in rank assumed command as a mat- 
ter of course. So far as the law and customs of service are con- 
cerned, a post is different in no respect from a department, and 
yet a law officer of the government has decided that personal 
oresence is not essential in commanding a military department. 
In this decision, however, the only law which really applies to the 
question (Art. of War 122) is ignored. Carry that decision to its 
— logical sequence and it is a fatal blow to all succession in com- 
mand, post, regiment, or any other, and to proper discipline. 
This loose method of command, it is stated, was once carried 
so far that a department commander absent in Hurope exer- 
cised command over American soldiers. Numerous instances are 
on record where the senior officer has assumed command, but in 
modern times the officer who attempts it does so at his peril. His 
commission, of course, is in no danger so long as he acts legally, 
but he may find it is not as strong a piece of parchment as he 
thought and that it possesses some disadvantages he never before 
dreamed of. A return to the former custom and a strict conform- 
ity to the law is desirable in order to check a fast growing dispo- 
sition to regard military command as a personal attribute, instead 
of an attribute of the commission, as is the case in time of war. 

Non-military people will naturally inquire: ‘“‘Who does exer- 
cise command when the assigned officer is absent ?” The answer is : 
a staff officer, two, three or four grades in rank below the one desig- 
nated bylaw. General Scott used to say : ‘‘ Nature does not abhor 
a vacuum half as much as a senior abhors being commanded by 
his junior.” Nowadays this abhorrence is excited but too fre- 
quently and to the great detriment of military discipline. 

An army should be constituted and conducted on purely busi- 
ness principles and ours, except in part, isnot. Commencing 
at the bottom, the method of making appointments in the 
Medical Corps and in the Ordnance Department is everything 
that could be desired. It would be well for the service and 
for the Corps of Engineers if the same system of appointment 
were followed in that corps as is pursued in the Ordnance De- 
partment. Instead of assigning young officers directly to the corps 
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on graduation from the Academy, they should be placed at first in 
the line for a tour of duty, that it might be determined whether 
the practical course in the army confirmed the theoretical 
judgment of individuals formed at West Point. This course 
would benefit the corps and the army, as well as the individuals. 

When an officer is once assigned to a regiment or corps his 
promotion takes place in accordance with well-established laws, 
free from all extraneous influences, with the exception of the 
examination which takes place before boards to decide as to 
whether he is fit for promotion. But where special selections are 
made for service in the staff there are, strange to say, no rules 
whatever for the government of the selections with the one 
exception of the Ordnance Department. In the vast majority of 
cases the probabilities are in favor of the selections being made 
from the one particular interest which should have nothing to do 
with the organization of an army, if efficiency is desired or aimed 
at. This is true not only of the selections made for the lowest 
grades in the staff corps, but for the highest in a// branches of 
the service. During the past twenty-five or thirty years there 
has been but one period of four years where political as well as 
personal influence has not had an undue share in these selections. 

In time of peace the same rules which govern in all other pro- 
fessions and business corporations should prevail in the army. 
Length of service, capacity and the record made by the officer 
should determine his selection for promotion, and in no other way 
can we hope for an efficient and capable organization. When 
two officers are considered as equal in capacity and record, length 
of service should decide the question. In selections for higher 
grades the rule should be rigid, that where the senior is competent 
he should be promoted. Few out of the military service can form 
the slightest idea of the fatal blows discipline and efficiency 
have received by appointments made on any other grounds than 
those of efficiency and rank. Men naturally strive after those 
things deemed most conducive to their own interests. If polit- 
ical and personal influence are made the test, officers will be- 
come politicians and strive after personal influence. If soldierly 
qualities are the test, officers will strive to be soldiers deserving of 
the prizes which ought to be the reward of soldierly record. 

The proposed rules of selection would remove promotion in 
the army from all political influence and rid the service from the 
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demoralizing and frequently discreditable scramble for office 
always presented when one of these selected positions becomes 
vacant. Such a course as is now followed may be good politics, 
but it is the worst possible political economy and is fraught with 
future evils to our little army. Even fools do not place the worst 
material in the foundations of the houses they build. 

But by far the greatest evil which threatens the welfare of our 
army in the future, is the centralizing tendency of all army ad- 
ministration, which saps discipline, destroys the proper authority 
of even the highest military men in their own commands, and 
actually invites subordinates to be insubordinate—to disobey the 
orders of their legal superiors. This tendency has reached such 
an extent that it bids fair in the near future to concentrate in 
Washington complete control of all military operations, usurping 
the determination of the most trivial questions which should be 
decided in the geographical departments and never be permitted 
to reach Washington. It deprives all officers, even department 
commanders, of any proper control over their commands. This 
has proceeded so far already that the control of all the details of 
army matters is rapidly passing into the hands of two or three 
staff departments, ‘these staff departments themselves not being 
under control of the Commanding General of the Army. 

Any attempt to change this condition of affairs is sure to result 
in the cry that military authorities are trying to interfere with 
the lawful prerogatives of the Secretary of War, whose name and 
authority is invoked to support all assumptions of these several de- 
partments. The result of this is, that officers on the frontier have 
nothing to do, while the staff officers in Washington are over- 
whelmed with a perfect deluge of business impossible for them to 
perform properly, and which has really to be done by irresponsible 
clerks. In individual cases, when the staff officer is conscientious 
and zealous he is worked to death. In other cases he simply signs 
his name to a multitude of papers prepared for him by his numer- 
ous clerks. Hehas no time to do much else. . 

One of the worst features of this tendency towards centraliza- 
tion is, that it is rapidly transforming our army into a mere paper 
machine, Requisitions, returns, reports, Board proceedings, in 
duplicate, triplicate and quadruplicate, block army administra- 
tion in every direction, and accumulate papers to such an extent 
that the transportation from station to station of the retained 
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papers in the Quartermaster’s Department alone has become a tax 
_of no insignificant amount on the government, whilst the shelves 
of the War Department are clogged with them. Of all usele& 
things in the world a paper soldier is the most useless. 

In every properly organized army, if a subordinate commander 
requires mules, horses, wagons, guns, ammunition, provisions, or 
anything else, the Commanding General, if he approves, orders the 
articles furnished. By no other plan could the efficiency of the 
army be assured. In our army, on the contrary, these questions, 
or most‘of them, are decided by the heads of staff departments in 
Washington. The commander seldom has a chance to express even 
an opinion upon the advisability of supplying the articles called for 
by his subordinates. So far has this system gone that the tables 
in the War Department are loaded down with papers relating to 
questions and articles of supplies which never should have left 
the geographical departments whence they came and where the 
questions involved could have been settled more satisfactorily and 
for the better interests of the service, to say nothing of delays in 
the matter. — alent 

Business men would be both amused and surprised to learn the 
way in which some insignificant article required at a distant fron- 
tier post is supplied. A piece of machinery used in supplying 
the garrison with water, or any other article of vital importance 
at a post, but insignificant in Washington, is required out at 
some post in Montana. A requisition is made for it. Ths goes to 
St. Paul (Department Headquarters); from there it comes to 
Washington, and after going through the regular red tape course, 
it is decided by some subordinate in the Quartermaster General’s 
office that the article can be purchased by the Depot Quartermaster 
at St. Paul, to which point the requisition goes back with the 
order for the purchase. It is purchased then and goes out to 
Montana, where the post has possibly been burnt. down for the 
want of a water supply. 

It is true there is an “‘ emergency” clause in the law, under 
which such articles can be purchased in open market, or on short 
notice, but this requires the issuance of an order from somebody, 
which must afterwards be approved by somebody else in Washing- 
ton. I was once travelling through the wilds of Oregon with a 
small escort and an army wagon, when one of the tires came off. 
Some years ago there would have been no difficulty about resort- 
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ing to the nearest blacksmith shop for the necessary repairs, for 
the Regulations covered all such cases, but the commander of the 
e@scort dared not settle it in that way now, and had to havea 
written order declaring it an emergency case. 

By the Constitution the power to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces is vested in Con- 
gress, but for many years the power to make regulations for the 
army has been left to the Executive, Congress limiting itself to 
the enactment of the rules as laid down in the Articles of War. 
Regulations for the government of an army ought to be of such a 
character as to form a sure guide for all officers and soldiers—a 
rudder by which the military ship could always be steered. 

The Regulations now in existence form no guide at all, for 
almost immediately after they were issued the War Department 
commenced to make, by orders or circulars, all sorts of modifica- 
tions to this, that, or the other paragraph, until these have become 
so numerous that no one can know what the present regulation is 
on many points unless he is fortunate enough to possess an indus- 
trious and capable clerk who keeps his copy of the Regulations 
posted as he would aday-book. A regulation, to be any guide at 
all, ought to be a sure one, and if so many changes are necessary a 
much more useful publication for the army would be a yearly 
edition of the Regulations rather than a yearly Register. 

I had it impressed upon my mind very early in my military 
life that Jaws and regulations were two distinct things, differing 
very essentially in power and authority; that the laws of Con- 
gress were things which, under no circumstances, could with pro- 
priety be disregarded or set aside, and that regulations, whilst 
made to be observed, possessed no such sacred character. For 
many years military courts have, with more or less strictness, ad- 
hered to this distinction, insisting that justice must be duly ad- 
ministered ‘‘ without partiality, favor or affection, according to 
the provisions of the Rules and Articles for the Government of the 
Armies of the United States” (Articles of War), and have refused 
to try charges based on a violation of the Regulations. 

If exceptions to this rule have now and then occurred, I think 
it may be directly traced to the degradation inflicted upon the 
highest court in the military service whereby the highest judicial 
prerogatives are imposed upon a less number of officers than the 
law declares » general court martial shall consist of. It is true that 
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the law leaves the determination of this question with the con- 
vening authority, but the question is restricted with the provision 
‘that the full number of thirteen cannot be convened “ withott 
manifest injury to the service.” Where courts of less than thir- 
teen are ordered, the convening authority inserts a clause that 
*‘no greater number can be convened without manifest injury to 
the service,” when it is plainly ‘‘manifest” to every one con- 
nected with the service that this assertion is not true. 

How is it possible to have anything like uniform or equal jus- 
tice administered in an army where five or seven young officers, 
sometimes all stationed at the same post, are invested with all the 
powers (including that of life itself) bestowed upon the Supreme 
Court of the army of thirteen members? A return to the old 
custom of detailing full courts of thirteen members, and even 
sometimes detailing alternates to take the place of any who might 
not be able to attend, is desirable. 

Of late years a great deal has been heard of the desertion of 
enlisted men and the fraudulent duplication of pay accounts by 
officers. By wise legislation and suitable orders the number of 
deserters has been very materially reduced in the last few years 
and will doubtless be still more reduced when these laws and 
orders have had time time to produce their effects. 

No enlisted man ever draws his pay twice, unless by the blunder 
of both his commander and the paymaster. No one ever hears of an 
officer of the Navy duplicating his pay account. There must be 
some good reason for this. ‘There is. He has no pay accounts to 
duplicate, and there isno necessity for army officers to have them. 
A naval officer draws his pay on a pay-roll similar to the muster and 
pay-roll on which the men of a company in the army are paid. 
He simply receipts for his pay either on the pay-roll, or, if this is 
beyond his reach, on a separate slip which is afterwards attached 
to the roll. The receipt is signed only when the pay is due, and 
it is not negotiable like our pay account. It is better to put it out 
of the power of the few disposed to commit crime, than to create 
a temptation to fraud. 

All of these reforms are deemed necessary for the welfare of 
the army and they can all be brought about by the action of the 
Secretary of War without additional legislation. 


JOHN GIBBON. 


WHY IMMIGRATION SHOULD NOT BE 
SUSPENDED. 


BY SENATOR HENRY C. HANSBROUGH, OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


IMMIGRATION and quarantine are too closely allied, especially 
at this time, to admit of their discussion as separate questions. A 
seaboard quarantine along the Atlantic coast in the United States 
will not stand as a bar to the entrance of contagious or infectious 
diseases over the Canadian or Mexican borders. Nor will inter- 
national plagues be kept out by a complete suspension of immigra- 
tion unless we have the codperation of all the governments on 
the Western Hemisphere, and even then I doubt its efficacy, for 
the European traveller, or the crews of vessels whose entrance to 
our ports cannot well be prohibited, would sow the deadly seed 
quite as readily and effectually as would the ragged immigrant. 

If we say to the intending emigrant, “ You shall not come to this 
country through the ports within our Jurisdiction,” he will easily 
find a convenient and, during the summer season, a more agree- 
able entrance through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence via 
lake and rail to western points in the Dominion, whence he may 
enter the United States by as many different cross-roads as there 
are iron posts to mark the miles of the boundary line. Indeed, he 
need not go so far as the West ; he may come in, with equal ease, 
from Montreal or Toronto. I do not understand that it is the 
purpose of those who are advocating suspension to exclude immi- 
grants who may come from or through Canada and Mexico. To 
cut off immigration from these sources, in case of suspension at 
the seaboard, would require the services of a mounted patrol 
equal in numbers to our regular army. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the vessels now engaged in 
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carrying immigrants would go out of business in case of the pass- 
age of a suspension act. The companies owning them would 
continue to seek dividends upon their investments, and many of 
their ships would carry immigrants to the ports north of us. These 
companies, which are said to be making rich profits, would 
not tie up their vessels for a year so long as they could land 
immigrants in the depots of a great railway company whose lines, 
for a distance of three thousand miles, skirt the borders of the 
very country in which Europe’s millions are seeking homes. The 
distance from Hamburg to Halifax is less than from Hamburg to 
New York by eight hundred miles, and less to Quebec by five 
hundred miles. 

It is not at all probable that the Canadian Pacific road would 
refuse to carry immigrants to Western points on account of the pre- 
vailing desire in this country that the cholera be kept out of 
Chicago! It would be poor policy to divert the stream of immi- 
gration, or any part of it, from the customary channels and bid it 
enter the United States at any point along the six thousand miles 
of American border line, exposing the people who live contiguous 
thereto, as well as those in the interior of the country, to the dan- 
ger of contact with imported diseases. So that if Chicago catches 
the cholera this year, the disease is more likely to make its en- 
trance by way of Winnipeg or the great lake ports, should immi- 
gration be suspended by act of Congress, than it would be to 
break through the lines of an effective federal quarantine 
if immigration is not suspended. Advocates of a federal quaran- 
tine realize the consequences of a visitation of international plagues, 
and feel that the united powers of all the States should be exerted 
to check and control them at the very threshold of their entrance. 
It is unjust to the taxpayers of New York, Pennsylvania or Mary- 
land to say that they shall pay the expenses of keeping the cholera 
out of Chicago, or that the people of Louisiana or Texas shall be 
assessed to prevent the spread of yellow fever to the adjoining 
State of Arkansas. These are matters that concern the people 
of the entire country, and the burden should be borne by the 
general government. 

On the other hand, it is contended that a large revenue is de- 
rived. by certain States as a result of State control—an amount, 
in some instances, far in excess of the State’s quarantine expenses. 
If this is true it simply adds another argument, and a strong 
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one, in favor of federal control. The ‘‘ power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations” rests exclusively in Congress. ‘Then 
who will attempt to maintain that a State should be per- 
mitted to levy tribute upon ‘‘foreign commerce” for the 
special benefit of the State? Fees derived from the regu- 
lation of foreign commerce belong to the people of the 
whole country, and every dollar now collected from the vessel 
owners in our harbors by State officials should be collected by 
federal officials and should go into the federal treasury for the 
maintenance of an efficient and well-equipped federal quarantine. 

Think of the inconsistency of a proposition in favor of the 
general government collecting a fifty-cent tax from the individual 
immigrant while the State government takes the fees derived 
from the inspection of the immigrant vessel. It may fairly be 
presumed that the only thing that prevents the State from “ go- 
ing the government one better” in the matter of head tax is the 
selfish fear that the vessel owners would thereafter land their 
cargoes at rival ports. 

The announcement that cholera has made its appearance any- 
where within the bounds of civilization is cause for untversal 
dread ; when its germs are discovered in the remotest corner of 
our own country, there is consternation throughout the land. 
The same may be said with respect to yellow fever, although 
the alarm over this disease is not so great as formerly. It is 
a practical truth, therefore, to say that cholera and yellow fever 
are of national importance, and it is little less than a crime for a 
great political party, soon to assume responsibility for the sole 
management of the government, to permit the ancient delusion 
of State sovereignty to jeopardize the health and life of the peo- 
ple. 

It is not denied that the power to deal with cholera and kind- 
red diseases that come with foreign commerce is vested in the 
Federal Government. ‘The eighth section of the very first article 
of the Constitution of the United States provides that ‘* Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes.” Under 
this clause of the Constitution the present Congress appropriated 
about $22,000,000 to remove obstructions from and otherwise im- 
prove our rivers and harbors, and each preceding Congress, since 
the foundation of the Government, has made appropriations for 
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similar purposes. The burdens of these vast improvements are 
borne by the people at large, while the immediate benefits are en- 
joyed almost exclusively by certain States. 

Congress should not hesitate to grant the Seorobary of the 
Treasury all necessary authority to negotiate with the States 
owning them for the control and use of such quarantine institu- 
tions and paraphernalia as might be necessary to cope with an 
outbreak of any serious epidemic threatening the good health of 
the people and the stability of the country’s commerce. He 
should be further authorized to engage local professional or 
other help for the purpose of exercising a ‘most complete sur- 
veillance over all suspects wherever located. With powers of this 
character, the Secretary, fortified by suitable rules and regula- 
tions, could organize within a few hours, from New York to San 
Francisco and from New Orleans to Pembina, a quarantine that 
would be absolutely invincible, and under the operations of which 
cholera would not only be completely hemmed in, but would dis- 
appear as rapidly as an ordinary epidemic of small-pox or diph- 
theria under State or municipal management. With a law upon 
the statute books authorizing a quarantine of this kind, and with 
the power vested in the President to temporarily suspend immi- 
gration from any foreign port where cholera or any other 
dangerous disease might be raging, a law authorizing a total sus- 
pension of immigration for any length of time whatever would 
be wholly unnecessary and unwarranted. 

The patient, delving European has been the fulcrum and 
American brains and enterprise the lever of our great progress. 
If we hope to continue our marvellous development we must not 
turn the immigrant away. He is a necessary part of the human 
machinery that causes the commercial and financial world to 
revolve in its daily orbit. The place that he is content to occupy 
in the trenches cannot be filled by the native American, who has 
moved up to a higher plane and to more congenial employment. 
The versatile, wide-awake Irishmen, the sturdy, stalwart Scandi- 
navians, the frugal, persevering Germans, who are among the 
best of our immigrants, furnish the basis of a high order of citi- 
zenship ; they are the substratum of society. The immigrant 
built our railroads and opened our mines, and now his children, 
advancing with the general progress, are teachers in the public 
schools and practising the skilled professions in the cities and 
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villages, while his grandchildren are foremost among scientists 
and rank high as authors and statesmen. 

There is ample room in the United States for 500,000,000 of 
people. By the time our population shall have reached one- 
fourth that number the northern boundaries of the Union will 
have been extended to the south coast of Greenland. Shall we 
for a single moment turn back the tide of willing workers who 
are to level and tunnel the mountains and subdue the forests ? 
Are we prepared to go on with the great enterprises even now 
under way without the help of the plodding foreigner whose cap- 
ital is his muscle and his pick and shovel ? 

It seems to me that our only concern in regard to immigration 
should be as to its character. We do not want Hurope’s crimi- 
nals or paupers.. We should seek to raise the character of our 
immigrants and not to reduce their numbers, and in this regard 
the Act of 1891 has borne some good fruit.* During the past 
year about three thousand immigrants belonging to what is known 
as the prohibited classes were discovered and returned to the 
countries whence they came. It is within reason to say that 
fully 10,000 were admitted who would find it difficult to furnish 
a satisfactory certificate of character if put to the test. 

There is but one way to separate the good and indifferent 
from the very bad and unwelcome classes, and that is by a well- 
digested plan of consular supervision and inspection. Congress 
should give the Secretary of State a wide range of power in this 
respect. ‘The time to make selections in Kurope for future citi- 
zens of the United States is when intending emigrants are about 
to embark for this country. If we await their arrival here there 
will be great uncertainty about the success of the sifting process. 

When one of our own people desires to take advantage of the 
homestead law, for instance, the applicant is obliged to enter into 
a binding agreement with respect to citizenship, his future inten- 


* Speaking of the operations of the law the Commissioner of Immigration in his 
recent report says: ‘‘ The distressed condition of labor throughout Europe tends to 
increase emigration to America. The number of landings would have increased 
enormously but for the restrictive features of the law adopted March 3, 1891. Steam_ 
ship agents report their refusal to sell tickets to 50,000 applicants for emigrant pas- 
sage. Of the thousands who were deterred from consulting ship agents by reason 
of the prohibitive features of the lawit is not possible to estimate. It is evident 
that the law has exercised a wholesome and deterrent effect upon immigration. The 
character of the immigrants arriving during the past year is greatly superior to 
that of many previous years,” 
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tions, etc., and to fortify himself with the testimony of three 
reputable witnesses who become morally responsible for his con- 
duct. Would it be too great a hardship upon the foreigner if we 
require him to take an oath before our consul or consular agent 
as to his character, good intentions, etc., and have that oath duly 
attested by two reputable witnesses who know him? Is it too 
much to say that he shall also be able to read and write his qwn 
language ? 

The law, as it now stands, prohibits the landing of all paupers, 
and of all persons who are likely to become a public charge, all idiots 
and insane persons ; persons suffering from a loathsome or dang- 
erous contagious disease ; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude ; polygamists ; 
any person whose ticket of passage is paid for with the money of 
another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is affirm- 
atively and satisfactorily shown on special inquiry that such per- 
son does not belong to one of the excluded classes ; also, all 
contract laborers. How much better for the immigrant, 
after landing, if the emigrant could read his title clear before 
sailing ? 

As is stated in the report of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, the character of the Europeans coming to this country for 
homes during the past year shows a decided improvement over 
previous years. There are other encouraging signs worthy of 
note. ‘The general belief that immigrants are not immediate 
contributors to the wealth of the country, but bring with them only 
the rags upon their backs, iserroneous. As an example: For the 
last half of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the 152,360 im- 
migrants over twenty years of age who arrived at the port of New 
York brought with them $3,060,908.05, or $20 09 each. ‘The adult 
French immigrants brought an average of $55.67; the Swiss 
are next highest in the list, the Welsh third, and the Germans 
fourth. Hungary, Italy, and Poland are lowest, showing an ayer- 
age of $11.75 each adult. Strange as it may seem when we re- 
member the miserable appearance of the Russian immigrants, the 
figures show that they brought $22.10 per (adult) capita. 

But the strong, honest healthy immigrant brings more than the 
paltry dollars in his pocket. He brings value difficult to estimate. 
In a book published in 1870 by Frederick Knapp, then Com- 


missioner of Immigration of the State of New York, the aver- 
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age economic value of each immigrant is given at $1,125.* 
Norwegians who come here have very little money, but they are 
the least illiterate of any of our immigrants, and experience shows 
that for industry,and frugality they are unexcelled. 

Our best immigrants are those who bring their families with 
them, and, when they have earned sufficient money, send for their 
relatives. It is interesting to study the official figurest in this 
respect, for we discover in them the motive of the immigrant, 
and when we find his motive we may judge of his worth to the 
community. Of the 51,383 Irish who came during the past fiscal 
year, 25,684 were females. There were 119,168 Germans, of 
whom 52,271 were females. Italy sent 61,631 in all, only 


* What is the economic value, says Mr. Knapp, of each immigrant to the coun- 
try of his adoption ? Weare perfectly familiar with the estimates which, during 
the existence of slavery, were made of the value of negroes. A good field hand was 
considered to be worth $1,200 and over ; a good cook was valued higher ; and a seam- 
stress or housekeeper was, in some cases, held at even $1,500 or $2,000. In order to 
obtain a proper idea of the importance of immigration to the United States, we 
must endeavor to capitalize, so to speak, the addition to the natural and intellectual 
resources of the country represented by each immigrant. 

Dr. Engel computes the cost of raising a manual laborer in Germany at 40 
thalers a year for the first five years of his life ; at 50 thalers for the next five years, 
and at 60 thalers from the eleventh to the fifteenth year, thus arriving at an aver- 
age of 50 thalers per year, or 750 thalersin all. From my knowledge of German life 
I consider this estimate as correct as it can be, and assuming that in this country 
subsistence costs about twice as much as in Germany, I do not think I shall be far 
from the truth in doubling Engel’s estimates, and in assuming the expense of bring- 
ing up an American farmer or unskilled laborer for the first fifteen years of his life 
to average 100 thalers per year, or a total of 1,500 thalers, equal to about $1,500 cur- 
rency. Following Dr, Engel’s estimate, an American girl will be found to cost only 
about half of that, or $750, for the reason that she becomes useful to the household 
from an earlier age. Allowance must be made, it is true, for the fact that about one- 
fifth of the immigrants are less than fifteen years old ; but thisis fully balanced by 
the great preponderance of men and women and by thousands whe represent the 
highest order of skilled labor. Hence, I feel safe in assuming the capital value of 
each male and female immigrant to be $1,500 and $750 respectively for every person 
of either sex, making an average for both of $1,125, 


+ In the following table will appear the number and per cent. of immigrants of 
each sex, from the leading countries of Europe, arriving from 1881 to 1889, inclusive. 


5 : Per cent. Per cent. 
Country from which arrived. Males. |males of] Females. | females | Total. 
total. of total. 
Germany...... Savsiaeentelnetes eh aareniat 836,290 57.6 616,680 42.4 | 1,452,970 
Treland., ...xidccissinenceu nese enone 334,229 51.0 321,253 49.0 482 
Fire LANs as.a'cianiciantecostere ete teen 395,273 61.3 249,407 38.7 644,680 
Sweden and Norway...........eee0s 346,862 61.0 221,500 39.0 362 
AUAIY ch stenatsic.s hasan ca scaeoneereaeonte 243,923 79.4 63,386 20.6 307,309 
Russia, including Poland.......... 174,481 65.8 90,607 34.2 088 
AUSITIa.... 6.60, Raticesieiercls esate cues 142,221 62.9 83,817 37.1 038 
Hungary....... ma bates a Mia aa thle Coereann 94,243 73.8 33,438 26.2 127,681 
SCOULENG sin css ora ceasnesieeters aelaney 92,252 61.6 57,617 38.4 149,869 
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14,232 of whom were females. These figures by contrast conclu- 
sively show the necessity for extraordinary care on the part of the 
Government in making selections of those who are to people this 
country. The immigrant who brings his wiée comes to stay. 
He assimilates rapidly, and his offspring make good Americans. 

That Congress has the right to pass laws for the suspension of 
immigration, and that such laws would not be in contravention of 
treaty obligations, will scarcely admit of dispute, but thdf the 
enactment of a measure of this character would be in the interest 
of sound public policy may be very seriously questioned. 


H. C. Hansproucu. 


THE HOPE OF A HOME. 


BY ERASTUS WIMAN. 
S : 


In THE great cities of this mighty nation of forty nations, 
where there ought to be plenty of room and plenty of prosperity, 
the proportion of homes owned by their occupants varies greatly. 
In the newer and smaller cities the proportion of individual pro- 
prietorship greatly exceeds that which prevails in the older and 
larger cities, with the single exception of Philadelphia, which 
has become proverbial as a City of Homes. The forces that have 
been at work in these newer cities, and in Philadelphia, in the proc- 
ess of home-getting, it is important to discuss, in order that 
they may be more generally understood and more generally ap- 
plied, so that a greater number may be blessed with that most 
hopeful of hopes, the hope of a home. 

It shows the slow growth in economic science, as compared 
with progress in other departments of intellectual activity, that 
there has been so little attention given by writers and finan- 
ciers to the possible cessation or material reduction of rent. The 
universality of rent payment by the class least able to bear its 
burden is a reflection at once upon the philanthropy and financial 
acumen of the age. For there is no tax more onerous on labor or 
employment than this monthly exaction for the privilege-of 
shelter, and nothing so destructive of thrift as the unceasing . 
demand for tribute for a place in which to eat and sleep, or in 
which to lodge the belongings of the great army of wage-earners. 
‘The Indian in the forest may own his tepee, the Arab in the desert 
his tent, but in large aggregations of humanity, great groups of 
the civilized sons of men have not where to lay their heads, except 
at a cost that keeps them forever slaves to this first charge upon 
all their efforts. 

Certainly, of all cities on this continent, New York is the 
most exaggerated specimen of failure in the matter of homes for 
the class on whom, to a greater degree than any other, its prosper- 
ity depends. The individual proprietorship of homes by the skilled 
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workmen or laboring class in New York is exceedingly small, and 
even among the class supposed to be more liberally compensated, 
such as clerks, salesmen, operators, and the host of men and women 
who by brain and hand wrest a living from the world, the num- 
ber who own homes of their own in the metropolis is very limited. 

A recent census report shows that there are 81,000 houses in 
New York occupied by a number of families so great as to imply 
that there are nearly four families (3.82) for every house in the 
metropolis. When it is recalled that there are thousands of 
beautiful homes in New York occupied each by one family only, 
that miles of avenues and streets are lined with houses each 
individually owned and occupied by one family group, it will be 
realized to what extent in other parts of the city crowding occurs, 
when to accommodate an average of nearly four families to each 
house the remaining houses only are available. Comparing the 
condition of New York with Philadelphia the difference is most 
marked. In Philadelphia the average number of families to each 
house is one family and one-tenth, as against three families and 
over three-quarters in New York for each house. In New York 
the average for each house is 19 people, while in Philadelphia the 
average is not 6 people per house. The death rate tells the rest. 
In New York it is 28 in every thousand ; in Philadelphia 22 per 
thousand. While New York has 19 people to each house, London has 
only seven, with a death rate three per cent. lower than New York. 

The extent of the crowding in New York is made painfully 
apparent by the statement of the national census, which shows 
that out of a population of 1,600,000, no less a number. than 
1,200,000 live in apartments, flats, and tenements. Still further 
is this confirmed by the sanitary census made by the police in 
September last, in which it was found that there were herded in 
what the Board of Health designates as the ‘‘Tenement Dis- 
trict” no less than 276,000 families! ‘This number, exceeding 
a quarter of a million families, averaging five persons in each, is 
so great as to excite surprise that such a condition can exist in 
the chief city of the new world, where conditions of civilization, 
as illustrated by the character and number of homes, ought to 
have their most perfect exemplification. But, alas! the facts as 
presented in official reports, in the death rate, and in the personal 
observations of men and women who take a deep interest in the 
condition of human kind in the metropolis, show a state of 
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density full of danger, in which the indications towards improve- 
ment are few and far between. ij 

But not to New York alone is confined the disposition towards 
density, but it exists in Boston, in Baltimore, in Pittsburg, and 
numerous other cities. Indeed, in almost every locality is there 
need for the encouragement of home building. Hence the desira- 
bility of considering the possibility of assisting an expansion into 
more commodious quarters by suburban development on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by the erection in the cities themselves of 
modern apartment-houses ten and twelve stories high, which 
shall be owned by the parties living in them. How.this best can 
be done is shown by the experience in Philadelphia principally, 
and by numerous imitators in various parts of the country in the 
operations of Building-Loan Associations. 

It is not improbable that the reader, if he or she has not al- 
ready mastered the principles that underlie these simple organiza- 
tions, will stop at this point and proceed no further. The disin- 
clination to get down into detail is universal, and it is especially 
difficult to elicit attention to the dry details of what seems to be 
a complex plan of finance. But when the reader is told that 
there are not a dozen financial magnates on Wall Street that have 
yet comprehended this scheme of home-getting, though it is 
known to hundreds of thousands of plain people who know 
nothing of Wall Street, perhaps interest will be sufficiently ex- 
cited to pursue the subject further. Perhaps if the reader 
also understands that more real, substantial good has been 
brought about by the operations of the simple workingmen who 
have promoted these societies for home-getting than has been 
achieved by all the operators on Wall Street, a desire may be 
evinced to understand the simple plan by which so much has 
been accomplished, so little lost, and a vast permanent benefit to 
thousands achieved. 

The general idea of Building-Loan Associations is hardly con- 
veyed by the name by which they are designated. They are 
simply societies for saving, with the accumulations sacredly dedi- 
cated to the payment for homes solely for members of the society. 
Any one who can save one dollar and a half a month is eligible 
for membership. Any group, however insignificant or remote, 
can form a society. The only thing necessary is a trusty treas- 
urer, who shall safely hold the combined monthly savings of the 
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members until enough is accumulated to build a home. Then 
the accumulations are loaned, either by auction or by lot, or by 
universal choice, to one of the members, to be paid out, not to 
the member, but to the builder of the house as it progresses, or 
in one sum to the owner of the house if it is completed and ready 
for transfer to the member. Tho society takes a mortgage for the 
amount advanced, which mortgage will be liquidated by the 
member paying up his monthly instalments, he having sub- 
scribed for a sufficient amount of the stock of the society to pay 
the mortgage in a given period, which generally averages nine 
years. The member enters into possession, pays a little more 
than rent, while his payments are towards a purchase and not 
towards rent. At the end of nine years, if he were a tenant he 
would have a bundle of landlord’s receipts, and be no better off 
than at the start. If he is a purchaser, and every month pays 
his dues and interest, at the end of nine years he has a deed, free 
and clear, to his own home. 

In the meantime, this member’s payments of principal and 
interest into the society, in liquidation of his debt, are reloaned 
to another member, which, with continued payments of others 
_ who have bought homes, and the savings of those who need not 
buy them, form a fund from which a steady flow of homes are 
being created. It is a never-ceasing stream of payments and re- 
payments, of interest, and of savings, fed by a thousand rivulets, 
all converging to one point, and all ending in the blessing of a 
home... It is a diversion of the enormous volume of rental into 
an equally enormous volume of purchase, with this difference, 
that the purchase money is again and again performing the same 
work, and fulfilling the highest and noblest purpose which it is 
possible for thrift to fulfil, the creation of homes. 

It may be alleged that in borrowing money at six per cent. 
with which to build a home, the poor man pays as much in interest 
as tenements yield, and that the added instalment of principal, 
which he monthly has to pay, unduly taxes him. In reply to this 
it can be urged that, while six per cent. is a profit that landlords 
would generally be glad to be secure in, the depreciation of property 
by tenants is much greater than that which is likely to take place 
on houses owned by their occupants. Indeed, the general result 
has been that in well-chosen suburbs an appreciation of value has 
taken place through the community of building which such & 
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society for saving renders possible. Thus the home-builder gets 
the advantage of the ‘‘ unearned increment,” which otherwise 
would be entirely denied him. 

It should also be borne in mind that the six per cent. interest 
paid by the borrower he practically pays to himself, in direct propor- 
tion to his holdings of stock in the society. True, he pays six per 
cent., and with the premium which is demanded for the money, 
and other charges, it looks like eight per cent. But, as a matter 
of fact, so full of advantage is the constant compounding of in- 
terest from monthly payments of both principal and interest that 
as a rule the operations of the society yield him a sufficient profit 
to reduc? the average amount of his interest charges to four and 
a half per cent. Thus he borrows at the lowest possible rate on 
mortgages and gets the largest possible rate consistent with safety 
on the investment of his savings. ‘lo those members of the so- 
ciety who do not build, or do not need to borrow, the return is 
rarely less than eight per cent. To lend money at four and a 
half per cent. and to pay dividends at the rate of eight per cent. 
is an operation in finance to which even Wall Street isa stranger ! 

One element of weakness seemed to exist in the plan pursued 
by Building-Loan Associations, and that was that in the event of 
the death of the borrowing member his payments on his stock 
might cease. This would resultin the foreclosure of the mortgage 
and the loss of the home to the stricken family, thus sweeping 
away the savings of years, except so far as an equity would be real- 
ized. Against the dread contingeney of death and loss, the writer 
ot ‘this article has had the happiness of making a suggestion that 
has not only been universally approved, but successfully applied. 
The suggestion is that Building-Loan Associations, on application 
from borrowing members, may insure the lives of these in some 
first-class insurance company for a limited term, for the amount 
of the unpaid instalments due on the house. The payments for 
this insurance being divided into monthly sums are very small, 
and are made simultaneously with the principal and interest. As 
the instalments reduce the debt on the home, the insurance risk 
equally diminishes, and the cost of it declines, so that, towards the 
end, it is almost infinitesimal. Meantime the safety obtained 
improves the security of the loan to the society, and, above all, 
makes the possession of the home certain to the family. If the 
bread-winner lives he pays by his instalments for it; if he dieg 
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itis paid for by the insurance company, so, whether living or 
dying, the home is secure. The Travellers’ Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., having early apprehended the possi- 
bilities of embodying the element of safety with the element of 
thrift in the gradual purchase of homes, has provided a policy 
that exactly meets the necessities of the case, and has thus 
afforded a facility of great value in the securing of a home. 

It is not for the investments of the well-to-do that these 
savings-societies exist. It is for the infinitely vaster sum which 
it is possible to glean from the savings of the great wage-earning 
class, which in this country possesses a saving power of immense 
force. It is for the purpose of encouraging not only saving in itself, 
but of begetting an added force in its periodicity or regularity 
which a monthly undertaking to save any given sum implies. Only 
about every fifth individual is of an economical turn of mind ; it 
isimportant to cultivate the virtue of thrift in the other four. 
In order to do so the facility afforded by the Building-Loan Asso- 
ciations presents itself and its discipline of regularity by demand- 
ing a monthly contribution to its coffers. This periodicity has a 
great force, and as soon as the expenditures of any considerable 
number in a community, in a workshop, in a church, in a society, 
or in an organization of any kind, are so arranged as to allow 
regular monthly contributions towards these savings-societies, it 
will be seen that the rivulets soon become rivers, and rivers soon 
become oceans in amount and influence. 

The rivulets of savings from the individuals forming the great 
army of depositors in the savings-banks of New York city illus- 
trate what enormous aggregations may be reached when it is 
stated that these deposits now reach the sum of $375,000,000. 
This 375 millions, deposited in small sums in the dozen savings- 
banks of one city, is not the property of the rich, nor is it the 
property of the poor. It is owned by the fourth or fifth member 
of the great middle class of toilers and workers, and is a monu- 
ment to the virtue of thrift, of which New York city may be 
more proud than of any other monument it contains. 

But attention is drawn to the fact that of this vast sum not a 
dollar can be, or is likely to be,-used for the purpose of erecting 
homes for the very class who own the money, or those who mostly 
need them. ‘The law and the policy by which the savings-banks 
are regulated make it impossible for them to make advances to 
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the builders of the small homes, while the prejudice and density 
of the ignorance of savings-bank officials as to the possible element 
of safety, profit, and beneficence contained in the principles un- 
derlying the Building-Loan Associations, make any change at 
present impossible. ‘Time, and a public acquaintance with the 
possibilities of these principles, may bring about such an under- 
standing of them, and such an appreciation of them, that a 
perfect revolution will be rendered possible, even by the aid of 
the savings-banks themselves, in the economic conditions regard- 
ing rental and home-buying which at present prevail. 

This revolution might first find its field in the diversion of 
the savings of the working-class towards the creation of great 
edifices in the city of tenements for their occupancy, and 
which they themselves should own. This ownership might be in 
the shape of certificates of shares in the corporation which erects 
the building, in proportion to their contributions or savings, and 
which could be as readily negotiated or converted into cash as 
any deposits in savings-banks, or as the deeds of a house and lot. If 
certificates of shares were undesirable and a title in fee were thought 
better, even this form of proprietorship could be secured, pre- 
vailing as it already does in some few flats or apartment-houses 
owned in New York. The dividends on the total rental received 
from the building would, of course, amount to the sum paid by 
each tenant ; so that, the investment once completed, the tenant 
would sit free of rent, and thus realize the full advantage of 
years of saving and judicious investment. If there is any safer in- 
vestment than New York first-class tenement property, modernized 
and rendered fireproof, inhabited by its own owners, earning liberal 
wages and on the high road to independence, it is difficult to 
find it. Ifthere is a more profitable way in which to invest 
money than to save it and put it into homes for those who can as 
surely pay for them as they can pay for their bread and butter, it 
is impossible to find it in these days of plethora ond phenomenal 
accumulations of money. 

An accumulation of 375 millions in the savings banks by the 
working people of New York on the one hand, and a census of 
homes on the other which shows 276,000 families in tenement 
houses as they now exist within a stone’s throw of these banks, 
indicate a misdirection of finance that needs reformation. 

But leaving these beneficent savings-banks to work out 
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their useful mission, it is submitted that the experience of 
other cities, and the perfect application of the principles of 
Building-Loan Associations, call for a more general understand- 
ing of their beneficence, profit, and safety by the public. This 
experience and this perfection of plan demand also a broader 
application of these ideas in remedying the difficulties and disa- 
bilities under which New York labors in the housing of her 
skilled workmen and her great laboring class. Without some 
great change in this respect, her future as a commercial and 
manufacturing centre is less secure than even her greatest adyo- 
cates suppose. The certainty of increase in her population to 
dimensions of another million, within the lifetime of children 
now living, makes it imperative that a change should take place 
in the provision for those on whom her prosperity and supremacy 
depend. 

Enlarged areas by amalgamating with Brooklyn, perfect 
communication with that section of the metropolis, and its ex- 
pansion so as to include all the space between the East River and 
the sea, will be a relief of great moment. Hqually, the inclusion 
of Staten Island on the south, with its magnificent water front 
and lovely interior, and, still further, the acquisition of the re- 
mainder of Westchester County on the north, open up a vista 
for homes extremely attractive. But, to procure these, the capital 
must be provided and the machinery set in motion, and in no 
way can that be more readily done than in the promotion of the 
operations of Building-Loan Associations by the public-spirited 
citizens of the metropolis. ‘To achieve this, let there be an or- 
ganization formed to be called The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Thrift, whose sole purpose shall be the creation, the 
encouragement, and the oversight of Building-Loan Associations. 

All other localities in this fair land, be they large or small, 
are intensely interested in the question of home-getting. No 
movement is more productive of the noblest and best efforts of 
human kind, and there is no greater safety for the republic than 
is founded on the universality of homes owned by the working 
people. 

Erastus WIMAN. 


EUROPE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


I. THE BRITISH SECTION. 


BY SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, SECRETARY TO THE BRITISH 
COMMISSION. 


Ir HAS generally been the practice of the British Govern- 
ment in the case of important International Exhibitions to ap- 
point a Royal Commission for the management of its Section. 
Such commissions are usually formed of a number of distin- 
guished persons, and, in many cases, they have been under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. 

These Exhibition Commissions have not taken a very active 
part in the organization, or usually held many meetings, all the 
executive work being left to the secretary, and their duties being 
confined to a nominal supervision, but they have always been 
held responsible for the proper discharge of the work and their 
authority and influence have naturally proved valuable. 

At Paris in 1867 the post of secretary was held by Sir Henry 
Cole; at Vienna in 1874, and at Paris in 1878, it was occupied by 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. On both the latter occasions the 
Prince of Wales, as president, took a very active part in the or- 
ganization, and the great success achieved by the British Section 
in 1878 was, to a large extent, due to this cause, and also to the 
able administration of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. 

This plan was not adopted at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. A Departmental Commission was then appointed 
by the Science and Art Department, consisting of two Commis- 
sioners, Sir Herbert Sandford and Mr. Archer, who undertook and 
carried out satisfactorily all the details of the administration. 

As the British Government declined to take any part in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889, a private committee was formed, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor of London, and by this body 
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the duties usually belonging to a Royal Commission were satis- 
factorily performed. The administration was of necessity 
economical, but I think none the less efficient. 

When, in March 1891, the American Minister at the Court of 
St. James invited the British Government to take part in the 
World’s Fair, Lord Salisbury at once replied that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed for the purpose. No steps, however, 
were taken in the matter for some time, and eventually the Prime 
Minister advised Her Majesty, instead of appointing a Commis- 
sion of the ordinary character, to nominate the Council of the 
Society of Arts a Royal Commission for the exhibition. 

This Society, the oldest of its sortin the world, was founded 
in 1754 for the purpose of encouraging the Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce of the British kingdom and its dependencies, 
including at that time the territories which are now the United 
States of America. Many articles in the early transactions of the 
Society are devoted to the productions of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Colonies 
and Plantations in North America,” and in one of the first lists of 
its members occurs the name of Benjamin Franklin. 

The Society has a good claim to be considered actually the 
originator of exhibitions. It is a question whether there ever 
was any exhibition before that of ‘‘ Agricultural Implements 
and Other Machines” held in 1761 at the Society of Arts. It 
was in the Society that the idea of the great exhibition of 1851 
originated, and by the Society that its early organization was 
carried on. ‘The London Exhibition of 1862 was also started and 
carried through its early stages by the Society, which has been 
closely associated in various ways with all the important London 
exhibitions which have since been held. There was thus good 
reason for the appointment of its Council as a Commission for 
Chicago, and the appointment has since been justified by the 
active interest taken in the work of the Exposition by the Coun- 
cil collectively and by its individual members. 

When the Royal Commission was first appointed a grant was 
made of £25,000 ($125,000), with the idea that any further funds 
might be raised by payments to be made by exhibitors, a similar 
arrangement having been found to work very successfully in the 
case of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. In making so small a grant 
the government could not foresee the importance which the Chi- 
cago Exhibition rapidly assumed, and the fact was soon realized 
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that the occasion was worthy of more liberal treatment. On the 

usual formal application being made to Parliament to authorize the 

payment, an animated debate took place, anda general feeling was 

expressed from all sides of the House that the grant ought to be” 
considerabiy increased. 

Increased it accordingly was to £60,000 ($300,000), a sum 
which, though much smaller than the amounts voted by other 
important contributing countries, experience has shown to be 
sufficient for the practical purposes of an exhibition. In 1878, at 
Paris, the expenditure was $335,000; in Vienna, $145,000 ; in 
Philadelphia $200,000, while at Paris in 1889 $150,000 proved 
quite sufficient. It istrue that $630,000 were spent at Paris in 
1867, but on that occasion the outlay was, according to general 
opinion, needlessly lavish. : 

It must also be remembered that the expenditure of the Goy- 
ernment only constitutes a small portion of what may be con- 
sidered the total expenditure on the Section, as all the costs 
except those of general administration and of the Fine Art 
Department are really borne by the individual exhibitors. In 
1876 Sir Herbert Sandford made a careful inquiry as to the 
amounts expended by British exhibitors at Philadelphia. He 
found that the expenses incurred by about 600 exhibitors there 
amounted to $600,000, or an average of $1,000 each. The total 
expenditure, public and private, on the British Section at Chicago 
with about 800 exhibitors may therefore be estimated at over a 
million dollars. This amount is exclusive of the sums to be 
expended by the British colonies. : 

The total space occupied by Great Britain and the Colonies at 
Chicago will in all probability be more than 500,000 square feet, 
exceeding the amount occupied in Paris in 1878, viz., 360,000 
square feet, the largest space ever before filled by the British 
Section at any exhibition. In Vienna 170,000 square feet were 
occupied, at Philadelphia 195,000, at Paris in 1889, 233,000. At 
Paris in 1889, Belgium occupied 120,000, the United States 
113,000 square feet. No other country had more than 65,000. 

Of the total area allotted to Great Britain and the Colonies at 
the Chicago Exhibition, it is probable that Great Britain alone 
will occupy about 300,000 square feet, While the remaining 
200,000 will be occupied by contributions from the British 
Colonies, the great countries which, practically independent and 
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self-governing, lend, on such an occasion as the present, so much 
strength to the Empire, and enable it to hold a position that 
without such aid it could never pretend to occupy. This is an 
advantage which no other country possesses, and one of which we 
Britons may surely with some justice be proud. It is not very easy 
to ascertain accurately the way in which space was divided between 
the mother country and the Colonies in previous exhibitions. At 
Paris in 1889 the Colonies and India only took up 38,000 square 
’ feet of.the total area of 230,000. At Philadelphia the proportion 
was very much larger, and the Colonies seem to have occupied 
more than a third of the whole space. 

The principal contributions of Great Britain will be found in 
the following buildings: Fine Arts, Manufactures, ‘l'ransporta- 
tion, Agriculture, and Machinery. The exhibits in the Elcctricity 
Building and the Mines and Mining Building will probably not 
be numerous, while very little is likely to be sent to the Fisheries 
Building or to that for Horticulture. 

There is every reason to believe that the pictures sent out 
from England will be thoroughly representative of the modern 
British School. This part of the work has been under the active 
superintendence of Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the 
Royal Academy, who has taken great interest, and devoted much 
time and thought to it. Very few, if any, of our prominent 
living artists will not be represented, and the list of exhibitors 
already includes all the names best known to frequenters of 
English galleries. It may be worth noting that all the pictures 
shown will be the property of individual collectors or artists. 
The-regulations of our National collections do not allow of any 
contributions from them. In this respect we are at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with other European countries. 

After the Fine Arts, the most important British exhibits will 
naturally be found in the Manufactures Building. Pottery, 
furniture, jewellery, infact all the applications of art to industry 
are well represented. Textile industries will make a creditable 
show, although here the effect of the tariff will certainly be felt. 
There will be many large and important contributions in the 
Department of Chemical Industry, and a good collection of sport- 
ing guns and rifles, 

The classes included in the Department of Liberal thats will 
be shown in the gallery of this building. We expect to have an 
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especially good collection of photographs, both professional and 
amateur; an interesting exhibit showing the growth and present 
condition of the modern newspaper ; some fine maps, including 
contributions from the Ordnance Survey Office and from the 
Royal Geological Society ; and some representative educational 
collections. Our fine art publishers will also contribute many 
important works to this department, and we shall have a select 
exhibit of scientific apparatus. 

To the Transportation Building most of our great shipbuilding © 
firms will send models of their work. The London & North West- 
ern Railway will send a locomotive engine and several carriages, to 
_ compare with similar exhibits from American and Canadian rail- 
ways, and the Great Western will send what is now a relic of the 
past, one of its fine broad-gauge engines. We shall have a very 
large exhibit of bicycles and tricyles, which vehicles it appears 
are largely supplied by England to the States. As we do not ex- 
port any raw products, we cannot expect, in the Agricultural 
Building, to compete even with our own colonies; but here our 
food industries will be fairly represented, though we shall be 
showing almost nothing in the way of agricultural implements. 

Our machinery section will certainly suffer from the effects of 
the tariff and from the severe competition of American makers, 
although I am glad to be able to say that the machinery which will 
be sent over from Great Britain will be of a high class, and, for 
the most part, of an entirely novel character. 

The contributions which have been prepared for the Women’s 
Building by a committee of English ladies, presided over by Her 
Royal Highness Princess Christian, will be of a specially interest- 
ing character. Of these the nursing exhibit promises to be the 
most important. A special room has been most kindly granted 
for it by the Committee of Lady Managers, and we on this side _ 
hope it may prove not unworthy to be placed side by side with what 
will certainly be the magnificent exhibits of like sort now being 
prepared in the States themselves. The work of English women 
in painting, literature, lace, embroidery, decoration, etc., will 
also be adequately represented. 

Among the Colonies the largest contributor will be Canada, 
which-will fill about 70,000 square feet. New South Wales also 
promises extensive contributions and has obtained a space of 
over 50,000 square feet. Ceylon has been allotted about 20,000, 
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the Cape a little over 4,000, and Jamaica about the same. The 
other Colonies are on a smaller scale; they include British 
Guiana, Mauritius, Trinidad, British Honduras, Bahama, Bar- 
badoes, Windward Islands, Bermuda and the Leeward Islands. 

India, I am sorry to say, has only an area of 3,000 square feet 
in the buildings, a space very incommensurate with her import- 
ance, but it will be used to the best advantage for a fine display 
of her art ware. Canada will show in most of the buildings. The 
principal contributions of New South Wales will be minerals and 
wool. From the Capea fine diamond exhibit may be looked for’ 
Ceylon will ‘show tea and precious stones. 

For the offices and headquarters of the British Commission, 
Colonel Edis, the Honorary Architect to the Commission, has de- 
signed a sixteenth-century house, half timber above, brick and 
terra-cotta in the lower story. In compliment to Her Majesty, 
and by her express permission, the building has been named the 
Victoria House. The accommodation provided,* besides offices, 
will include reception rooms, and it is hoped that English visitors 
to Chicago during the summer may find here aconvenient centre. 

Besides the Victoria House there will be several other build- 
ings on the grounds.’ These will include one or more typical Cey- 
lon buildings for the exhibition of Ceylon products and the sale of 
Ceylon tea and [ hope atall events one similar building from India. 

In the south-east portion of the grounds, a building is being 
erected for a working dairy similar to those which proved such 
interesting features at several of the London exhibitions, and in 
Paris in 1889. <A kiosk will be built by the White Star Line, 
and a reproduction of Shakespeare’s House by the Illustrated 


London News. 
Henry TrueEMAN Woop. 


II. THE FRENCH SECTION. 
BY THEODORE STANTON, COMMISSIONER RESIDENT IN PARIS. 


THE French display at Chicago may be divided into five sec- 
tions, viz.: (1) the General Exhibit; (2) Fine Arts; (8) the Colon- 
ial Exhibit; (4) Woman’s Work; (5) Social Economy. 

The general exhibit, which covers the usual field embraced in 
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tures, electricity, public instruction, etc.—will be large and bril- 
liant. The space in the building for Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts allotted to France was long ago far more than filled ; and in 
the other buildings also France will make a very creditable show. 
Some months ago some forty different committees were consti- 
tuted at Paris, whose members are the most distinguished special- 
ists of the country; and these committees are zealously and 
methodically organizing the future exhibits of France. 

But the feature of the French exhibit will be the fine arts sec- 
_tion. M. Roger-Ballu, the French Art Commissioner for Chi- 
cago, writes me: ‘‘I am confident of the high value of our art 
exhibit. All of our artists, regardless of the distance which their 
works must traverse, have responded to our appeal with such 
eagerness that we have had to check their ardor. The adminis- 
tration, at the request of the jury, has had to limit each painter 
to three canvases. Our contemporary sculptors will be nobly 
represented, and the same thing may be said of. the departments 
of engraving and architecture. The casts for the exhibition, 
which are being made in our museums, will enable visitors to 
Chicago to obtain an admirable idea of the glorious past of our 
French sculpture. 

‘* Our best representatives of decorative art have also insisted on - 
the honor of being permitted to display specimens of our national 
taste in this department. Never before in the history of French 
art exhibitions has decorative art participated in the same ex- 
hibition on an equality with the products of plastic art and those 
of pure imagination. At Chicago France will proclaim for the 
first time in a World’s Fair the principle that the words < indus 
trial art,’ and ‘ decorative art,’ are only prenomens and that the 
word ‘ Art’ is the family name.” 

Almost the whole of the eastern annex of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing will be given up to France. The large gallery near the main 
portion of the building will be hung with the works of French 
masters loaned by the public and private collections in the United 
States. The French art section proper will consist of about five 
hundred canvases, one hundred and fifty engravings, one hundred 
and fifty drawings, water colors, etc., perhaps a hundred archi- 
tectural designs, about the same number of pieces of sculpture, 
and the large collection of plaster casts, referred to above by M. 
Roger-Ballu and copies of many of the objects belonging to the 
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great Paris State Museums, which represent every epoch of French 
art from the eleventh to the nineteenth century. To these must 
be added the specimens of decorative art, and the valuable col- 
lections of porcelain sent by the celebrated State manufactories 
of Sévres, Beauvais and the Gobelins. ‘‘Thus will be attained 
the aim of the organizers of our art exhibit,” M. Antonin Proust 
writes me, ‘to form a well-balanced ensemdle of French art in 
all its manifestations.” 

The French colonial section will probably be one of the most 
popular at Chicago, and is sure to be exceedingly picturesque. 
The Algerian and Tunisian exhibits will be displayed in part in 
the Agricultural Building and in part on the lake near the Live 
Stock Buildings. Two original and very pretty structures will be 
erected there by M. Maurice Yvon, the French architect, 
and son of the well-known painter of that name. The 
first of these will be a Moresque pavilion covering a surface of 
over four hundred square yards. The central patio will be sur- 
rounded by porticoes in the form of Tunisian arcades. These 
porticoes and the paéio itself will be used for the display of ex- 
hibits. 

On either side of this pavilion willbe constructed sowks, sheds 
open to the view, where native artisans can be seen at work mak- 
ing Moresque jewelry, pipes, slippers, etc., which will then be 
placed on sale. The whole pavilion will be surrounded by a sort 
of pent house covered with green tiles, and will be a faithful copy 
of that striking Moresque style of architecture, so rich and origi- 
nal, of which such fine specimens are to be found in the African 
possessions of France. : 

In this pavilion will be grouped the products of Algeria and 
Tunis, such as cork, olive oil, figs, dates, almonds, and particu- 
larly wines. ‘The Algerian and Tunisian wines,” writes Mr. 
Henrique, who has charge of the Colonial exhibit, “already enjoy 
a high reputation ; but it is believed that the day is not far dis- 
tant when they will become a still more formidable rival of the 
wines of Southern Europe.” Among the African vineyards that 
will be represented at Chicago not a few, it is curious to note, are 
owned by Arabs ; for, notwithstanding the Prophet’s formal pro- 
hibition concerning wine, the number of Mohammedan wine- 
growers is increasing every year. 

The second building to be erected by the Colonial section is 
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the Annamite Pavilion, which will cover an area of over two 
hundred square yards. It will consist of one grand central room 
with a ceiling of richly sculptured native wood. Statues of Bud- 
dha will flank the sideentrances. ‘The roof, which will be cov- 
ered with Annamese tiles, will have aridge of colored faience on 
which are depicted chimeras, dragons, and other pagan monsters. 
This, it ig believed, will be the first Annamite pagoda ever seen 
in the United States. ; 

Around these two structures an Algerian garden will be laid 

out containing North African flora. ‘The principal French colo- 
nies that will contribute to the exhibits displayed in these pa- 
vilions are, besides Algeria and Tunis, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Guyana, Congo, New Caledonia, Tahiti, and French India. They 
will be represented by from six to seven hundred exhibitors, who 
will send the most diverse products. Thus from Indo-China 
(Annam, Cambodia, Cochin China, and Tonkin) will come silk 
embroidered tapestries, inlaid furniture, rice, tea, and coal ; 
from the Pacific dependencies, beautiful specimens of mother-of- 
pearl and of New Caledonian nickel; and from the Antilles, 
sugar, rum, tobacco, coffee, etc.: 
The social economy exhibit at Chicago will be a réswmé of the 
one which attracted so much attention from the thoughtful visitors 
to the Paris Exposition of 1889. ‘‘'The aim of the organizers of 
this exhibit,” M. Lami, the active secretary of the committee, 
writes me, ‘‘is to show that in the field of social science France 
means to retain the high rank which she has always held.” The 
/number of exhibitors is quite large, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of them are charitable societies of one kind or another with 
very small incomes. 

Besides these societies, several large French manufacturers 
have decided to make an exhibit of the ensemble of the various 
institutions which they have created for the purpose of ameliora- 
ting the moral and material condition of their workpeople. <‘ In 
1889 we found it difficult,” M. Lami continues, ‘‘ to make plain 
to the eye attempts to better the situation of our laboring classes ; 
it seemed impossible to exhibit ideas. But since then we have 
found a way to render them tangible—we have had recourse to 
graphic charts. So we intend sending to Chicago large tables 
tastefully executed, which will enable the visitor to perceive at a 
glance the advantages resulting from the benevolent institutions 
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founded by far-seeing capitalists, economists and philanthropists— 
such, for instance, as codperative societies, arrangements by 
which the workman participates in the profits ; cheap houses for 
laborers, benevolent societies, etc.” 

The woman’s exhibit will consist of beautiful laces and fans, 
ancient and modern ; artificial flowers, specimens of fine linen, 
several examples of decorative art, Sévres vases, embroidery, 
fancy work, some panels by Mme. Lervoudier, and specimens of 
the art work of the chief feminine artists of France, such as 
Mme. Léon Bertaux, the sculptor, and Mesdames Jehanne Mazel- 
ine, Madeleine Lemaire, Demont-Breton, Rougier, Louise Abbe- 
ma, and other painters. Books written by women and documents 
concerning charities for, or directed by, women will also be ex- 
hibited. ‘We intend to show,” the secretary of the committee 
writes me, “that the French woman, in every condition of life, 
from the lowest station to the highest, is an active, intelligent, 
hardworking member of society, who, when necessary, is able to 
support herself, and who, when blessed with fortune and leisure, 
displays an artistic and literary intelligence of a high order.” 

The Woman’s Committee is made up of a body of able and 
distinguished ladies, with the wife of President Carnot at their 
head. Several meetings of this committee have been held in the 
Elysée Palace, under the presidency of Mme. Carnot, and 
the members are divided into a number of sub-committees 
that are harmoniously working with much ardor. It is safe to 
predict, therefore, that the French feminine exhibit in the 
Woman’s Building and in the other departments of the Fair will 
be not inferior, at least, to those of tho other European countries. 

A word remains to be said of two or three other features of 
the French exhibit. Tha series of international concerts, organ- 
ized for the summer of 1893 by Mr. Theodore Thomas, will call 
to Chicago one or two of the leading French composers. Mr. 
George H. Wilson, Secretary of the Musical Department of the 
Exposition, has already secured the promised presence of M. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, and it is hoped that M. Massenet will also 
accept the invitation which has been extended to him. 

Several important French contributions will be made to the 
United States government exhibit, organized by Mr. William E. 
Curtis of the State Department. Thus, Count Rosellely de 
Lorgnes, the biographer of Columbus, sends a photograph of a 
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rare portrait of the discoverer, while the Duke de Talleyrand 
lends the original of another famous Columbus portrait.* A 
copy of the celebrated Behaim terrestrial globe is being made at 
the Paris National Library under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Vignaud. 

And last, but by no means least, is the contribution to the 
department of fine arts made by the American artists residing in 
France, If I am not mistaken, these Franco-American pictures 
and sculptures are to be placed next to those of France in the 
Gallery of Fine Arts in Jackson Park, in order to mark the close 
connection between master and pupil and to show that this 
American school is only an off-shoot of the great French school. 
Hence it is that I mention here, with a word, the fine arts exhibit 
of the American painters and sculptors of France. 

Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce, the well-known artist, and 
President of the Paris American Jury, writes me as follows: <I 
think the American artists here will make a very good exhibit. 
Of course, many of the works which will be sent to Chicago are 
known already. But there are also many new ones. The limited 
amount of space at our disposal has made it necessary for the 
jury to set aside several very meritorious works. But the same 
thing is true in the case of the foreign art sections. Many French 
artists, who enjoy an international reputation, and who wished to 
send eight or ten works, have had to content themselves with two. 
So we cannot complain of our lot. The collection as a whole is 
very good and some of the productions are truly remarkable.” 
/ It will consist of about one hundred and thirty oil paintings, six 
water colors, nine pastels, one group of architectural drawings, 
one group of etchings and about fifteen pieces of sculpture. 


THEODORE STANTON. 


“This portrait was accompanied by the following letter from the Duke, 
addressed to the charg6 d’ affaires of the American Legation in Paris, Mr. Henry 
Vignaud : “During the long years of my childhood and youth spent with my 
uncle, Prince de Talleyrand, I often heard him speak with gratitude of the warm 
reception accorded hitn by several families, during the sojourn which he made in 
America at the end of the last century. He used to speak with much feeling of the 
ties of friendship which united him with Colonel Hamilton, one of the founders of 
the grand republic. These recollections, which are still fresh in my mind, are an 
additional reason why I am willing to grant the request of your Government.”’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MISTAKES—BUT NOT OF MOSKS. 


Tut November number of THe NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW contained an 
article from the pen of Col. R. G. Ingersoll, entitled ‘“‘ Ernest Renan,” in 
which there is not a single quotation from the Bible that is correctly made. 
As asampleI submit the following : 


Ingersoll: “It is asserted by Christians that the Ten Commandments are the 
foundation of all law . . and before that time the world was without knowl- 
edge of justice or mercy. . . . Consequently before that time there had been 
proclaimed no law against the worship of o.her gods or idols. . . . Moses had 
been on the mountain talking with Jehovah . . . started down with the tab‘es 
containing the ten commandments .. . heard music anddancing . . . saw 
the golden calf . . . got angry, and broke the tables of stone and prepared to 
punish the Jews. , . . Remember that they knew nothing about this law and 
could not have known that it was wrong for them to worship idols, and yet Moses 
killed about thirty thousand of these people for having violated a law of which they 
had never heard;a law known to only onemanand one God. Nothing could be 
more unjust, more ferocious than this.” 

Turn to the Bible: 


Exodus xix, 3: Moses goes up into the mountain. 

7—8 : Moses returns and tells the people what God had said and the people pledge 
to obey. 

$3 Moses goes to the mountain again. 

14: Moses returns and tells the people what God said. 

19: Moses talks with God in the presence of the people. 

20: Moses goes back to the mountain. 

25 : Moses goes down and tells the people what God said. 

Exodus xx : Moses in the mountain receives the Ten Commandments. 

Exodus xxi—xxii—axtii : Moses in the mountain receives all the laws for gov- 
erning the Israelites. 

Exodus xxiv, 3: “And Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lord 
and all the judgments; and all the people answered with one voice and said 

- all the words which the Lord hath spoken will we do.”’ 
4; “ And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord.” 
5—6: A great feast prepared and a covenant entered into with God. 


7: Moses reads to all the people what he had written, and all the people covenant 
to do all that the Lord had said. 


The people had now received the Ten Commandments and all the other 
laws given by God to Moses, and had pledged to obey. Let us proceed : 


Exodus xxiv, 12: God calls Moses up into the mountain again. 

13 : Moses and Joshua go up into the mountain and remain there forty days and 
nights, In this interview God is giving Moses instructions as to how the Tabernacle 
shall be built, furnished etc., as well as how the priests shall be appointed. 

Exodus xxxi, 18 : “ God gave to Moses two tables of testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God.” 

Exodus xxxii, 1:~Aaron and the people fashion the golden calf. 
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15: Moses and Joshua go down the mountain. 

19 : Moses breaks the tables of stone. 

28: Moses killed about three thousand. 

Let us now’condense the comparison: ; 

Ingersoll : “* Moses killed about thirty thousand of these people for Violating a 
law of which they had never heard; a law known to only one man and one God.” 

The Bi ble : Moses killed about three thousand for deliberately rebelling against 
God, forgetting all his mercies, and violating the laws which had lately been given 
to them, and breaking a solemn covenant which they had taken within forty days. 
Moses simply applied a law which is repeated in the New Testament : “If we sin 
wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth a 
certain fearful expectation of judgment to come.” 


Further comment is unnecessary, : Colonel Ingersoll’s other quotations 
are as false as the one we have here given. I would recommend him to 
“search the Scriptures.” 


CHARLES W. TRICKETT. 





‘ SCIENCE AND THE WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


THE claim of equal rights for women has been attacked from various 
points of vantage. We have had the esthetic argument, the religious 
argument, the philosophical argument, and the political argument. Yet all 
these are merely beatings about the bush—they do not touch the kernel of 
the subject. They are, moreover, as unworthy of reply as were the oppo- 
nents whom Frederick the Great meant when he uttered the apothegm in 
military tactics: ‘‘ Never haggle with the enemy’s light infantry.” 

If there be any real enemy of woman’s rights, as it is called, that enemy 
is certainly not esthetics, not religion, not philosophy, not politics, but. 
science; it is the scientific field alone from which the claim can be 
attacked, if at all. Is science, then, our enemy, and are we women to meet 
it forever with the cry of Ecrasez Vinfame? I deny that we are in any such 
danger. I propose even to show that, instead of being hostile to the claim 
which women make of equality with man, science is in its favor and has al- 
ready placed it, for those who look deeply enough, upon an impregnable 
basis. Iapproach the subject, moreover, not in the timid belief that our 
modern women have overstated their case, but in the conviction that they 
have not yet fully realized its overwhelming strength. ° 

’ It will be admitted, I think, that there is no inferiority in sex per se, and 
that least of all can such inferiority be laid at the door of the maternal fune- 
tion. Biology teaches that sex is a differentiation in the interest of the species 
—an unlikeness wrought partly by and partly for those complementary func- 
tions on which the perpetuation of the kind in the higher organisms has come 
to depend. It is not that to the masculine sex superior tasks have been as- 
signed, and to the feminine inferior, but it is that there has been a division 
of functions simultaneously with structural differentiation for the perform- 
ance of those functions. So that if nature has withdrawn from woman 
those ruder capacities for active life that have been conferred upon man, 
she has en revanche given to the more delicate sex that function which is 
not exceeded in its importance by any capacity exercised by men, namely, 
the work ot bearing and rearing the new generation. 

If, then, sex means simply division, of labor, and not subordination of 
man to woman, or of woman to man, whence came the disabilities under 
which women have suffered in the past, and how, if they are still to be the 
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mothers, the child-rearers, the home-keepers of the race, do they look for- 
ward to the complete removal of these disabilities? We shall prepare our- 
selves for the reply to this question if we bear in mind that the so-called 
inequality of woman in the past has been no real inferiority, but merely a 
temporary subordination due to the maternal function, and to the relation 
of that function to social conditions. We shall find, moreover, at the very 
threshold of our inquiry, that the extent to which the function of mother- 
hood absorbs the energies of woman has varied with the social state; that 
improvement of such state has set free for non-maternal activities an ever- 
increasing amount of such energies, and that woman reaches the true ex- 
pression of her equality with man just as fast as the race becomes civilized. 

Sociologists are agreed that the position of woman, even as a mother, 
has been largely determined by the stage of development reached by society. 
Generally speaking, the militant condition goes hand in hand with the sub- 
jection of women ; in other words, where the tribal group or nation is con- 
stantly engaged in the activities of war, there the mothers must occupy an 
inferior position, and must undergo all the disabilities of that position. It 
is not that in the fighting stage women are oppressed by men, but it is that 
both men and women have their status determined by the character of the 
prevailing civilization, On the other hand, progress from the militant to 
the industrial type of society is, generally speaking, accompanied by the 
gradual emancipation of women from such subjection, and the gradual 
recognition of her equality with man. f 

Let us now consider in detail the various ways in which advancing 
civilization brings about this important change in the status of women, 
There is first of all a decrease in the birth rate. It isa biological law from 
the operation of which even self-conscious man is not excepted, that the 
rate of reproduction is adjusted so as to maintain the species. Where a 
tribe or nation is constantly at war, there will be little or no check upon 
multiplication, and the burdens of motherhood will be many and severe. 
Where, on the contrary, the peaceful state of society has been ushered in, 
the demand for new individuals to maintain the kind will fall to its mini- 
mum, the natural checks upon multiplication will come into play, and wo- 
man will be relieved of some of the exhausting labors of child-bearing and 
child-rearing. The various developments, moreover, which civilization 
brings in its train-such as sanitary improvements, discoveries in the medi- 
cal and surgical arts, inventions of all kinds, and all perfeciing of the 
methods of living—tend powerfully to make life more lasting and secure ; 
to increase the chances of the survival of all the children born, and thus help 
on the emancipation of women. All social progress, in fact, furnishes il- 
lustrations of the Spencerian formula that “ adyancing evolution is ac- 
companied by declining fertility,” that ‘‘genesis decreases as individuation 
increases,” 

The passing away of international warfare not only relaxes the subordi- 
nation of woman in the way indicated, but sets free some of the energies of 
the mother for activities other than those which are maternal and domestic, 
Simultaneously with the advent of the industrial state and the diversion of 
minds from the acts of war to those of peace, there come numerous occupa- 
tions in which women find it possible to engage. The new social condition, 
in fact, works a complete’ change in the attitude of women towards extra- 
domestic employments. In a fighting state they are compelled to regard 
marriage as their only means of livelihood, and this is still true of the great 
o ° 
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majority of women in the militant societies of Europe ; but in theindustrial 
state they cease to be thus limited, There is the further result that non- 
militant, industrial life gives woman those opportunities of mental develop- 
ment which ages of exclusive subjection to the duties of the household 
have denied her. In the industrial field, under the freer conditions of the 
non-militant state, she has already—in the United States, for example— 
utilized these opportunities in the development, not only of great industrial 
expertness, but also of remarkable intellectue! power. 

But there are some who, while generally favorable to the cause of 
women, will be inclined to doubt whether the biological truths which justify 
them in entering into occupations once reserved exclusively for the men 
entitle the gentler sex to equality also in political privileges—whether, in 
a word, the claim of women to the suffrage is the equally natural and inevi- 
table outcome of the evolutionary process. 

Mr. Spencer (‘‘ Justice,” p. 166) denies the voting privilege to women on 
the ground that they cannot fight. ‘*‘ Unless, therefore,” says he, ‘‘ women 
furnish contingents to the army and navy such as men furnish, it is mani- 
fest that, ethically considered, the question of the equal ‘ political rights,’ so 
called, of women cannot be entertained until there is reached a state of 
permanent peace.” Now, Mr. Spencer, by implying that men will continue 
to vote even in a state of permanent peace, shows that the price which they 
pay for the voting privilege is to be demanded only during the continuance 
of international antagonisms. It is to be noted, moreover, that even in the 
case of men, and during the continuance of militant conditions, the duty 
is not either an absolute or an inevitable one. Just ascertain persons are 
exempted by law from serving on juries, etc., while retaining the privilege 
of voting, so men may be exempt from military duty in time of war without 
losing their right to the suffrage. Ifit be claimed that all women could not 
find substitutes, the fact that some men can is sufficient to deprive Mr. 
Spencer’s rule of that universal validity on which its argumentative value so 
obviously depends. Yet this aspect of the question may be altogether 
waived in view of the circumstance that women even now perform a service 
of much more importance to the race than the service of bearing arms. They 
bear children. Andif it isto be urged that, because women do not imperil 
their lives as soldiers they are not entitled to equal political privileges, it may 
with like justice be argued that, because men do not pass through the perils 
of child-birth,. they ought to be denied the privilege of voting. 

In reality, women do “‘furnish contingents” to the army and navy, and 
furnish them at the peril of their lives. At the same church service in time 
of war you may hear the prayer for women in travail and for the army on 
the field. So that, in his haste to discover some things which men do of 
which women are incapable, Mr. Spencer has overlooked one function, of 
pre-eminent importance for the race, in the discharge of which women 
naturally excel, but for which men have hitherto not shown the slightest 
capacity. If, then, women have no right to vote, it is certainly not because 
they cannot become soldiers, for this logic would deprive men of the 
suffrage on the ground that they cannot bear children. 

But Mr. Spencer, half conscious of the weakness of his position, urges 
that woman cannot be intrusted with a vote on the additional ground that 
she is emotional, a worshipper of power, and not judicially minded. This 
is on a par with the argument made by the anti-abolitionists that the slave 
could not be safely intrusted with his freedom ; for just as the very quali- 
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ties which had been produced by slavery were invoked to prove the incapac- 
ity of the colored race for freedom, so the feminine qualities that have 
been wrought by centuries of the subjection of women are to-day used as an 
argument why that subjection should continue. 

Ihave thus sought to show—more by the suggestion of an argument 
than by any detailed elaboration of it—that the subjection of women in the 
past has been due, not to any natural inferiority of women, but pri- 
marily to the absorption of their energies by the maternal function, and 
secondarily to the social condition determining the degree of the exer- 
cise of that function. ButI have also claimed that, with the improvement 
of the social state, setting free more and more of the energies of woman for 
other than purely domestic activities, and making possible her mental and 
physical adaptation to such activities, there has come, by a perfectly natu- 
ral and necessary process, that change in the position of woman which even 
in its incomplete stage we are accustomed to call her emancipation. 

1 would finally urge that the claim made in these days of woman’s 
equality with man is simply the expression and outcome of that revised 
meaning which modern life is giving to the function of maternity, and I 
hold that the movement thus begun, and so manifestly sanctioned by the 
evolutionary process, will be carried on to asure and complet~ triumph, 
not by the generosity of men, and not by the advocacy of women, but by . 
the whole of the influences that tend to improve the social state—in a 
word, by ever-advancing civilization. It is not that the woman of the 
future will cease to be a mother, but that motherhood will grow less and 
less arduous, and that its past disabilities will diminish until they finally 
disappear. The great problem of the age—how to emancipate women 
and preserve motherhood—is already more than half solved. The world 
has no longer need of the enormous sacrifices through which our sex has 
replenished the race in the past; the black eras of strife and cruelty are | 
gone, and in the perfect social order which is coming, woman is to do some- 
thing more than to suffer and toil—something more than to furnish her 
contingents to the industrial armies and navies of the world. She is to live. 


Lyp1A LyvovNA PIMENOFF. 


FROM RENAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


“THERE does seem to belittle that is even intellectually satisfying,” 
writes John Fiske, the eminent evolutionist, ‘‘in the awful picture which 
science shows us, of giant worlds concentrating out of nebulous vapor, de- 
veloping with prodigious waste of energy into theatres of all thatis grand 
and sacred in spiritual endeavor, clashing and exploding again into dead 
vapor balls, only to renew the same toilful process without end,—a senseless 
bubble-play of Titan forces, with life, love, and aspiration brought forth only 
to be extinguished. The human mind, however ‘scientific’ its training, 
must often recoil from the conclusion that this is all; and there are mo- 
ments when one passionately feels that this cannot be all. On warm June 
mornings in green country Janes, with sweet pine odors wafted in the breeze 
which sighs through the branches, and cloud shadows flitting over far-off 
blue mountains, while little birds sing their love songs, and golden-haired 
children weave garlands of wild roses ; or when in the solemn twilight we 
listen to wondrous harmonies of Beethoven and Chopin that stir the heart 
like voicesfrom an unseen world; at such times one feels that the profound- 
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est answer which science can give to our questionings is but a superficial 
answer after all. At these moments, when the world is fullest of beauty, one 
feels most strongly that it is but the harbinger of something else,—that the 
ceaseless play of phenomena is no mere sport of Titans, but an orderly scene, 
with its reason for existing, its 
‘ One divine far-off event. 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 

“ Difficult as it is to disentangle the elements of reasoning that enter into 
these complex groups of feeling, one may still see, I think, that it is specu- 
lative interest in the world, rather than anxious interest in self, that pre- 
dominates. The desire for immortality in its lowest phase is merely the 
outcome of the repugnance we feel towards thinking of the final cessation of 
vigorous activity. Such a feeling is naturally strong with healthy people. 
But in the mood which I have tried to depict, this feeling, or any other 
whichis merely self-regarding, is lost sight of in the feeling which associates 
a future life with some solution of the burdensome problem of existence.” 

The thought which Mr. Fiske puts thus strongly and clearly—the re- 
pugnance to acknowledging as possible, quite apart from the question of 
personal immortality, so purposeless a career for the universe, with so much 
in it of dramatic suggestion—is a thought that to the average mind seems 
accentuated by the discoveries of modern science. The unity of nature, in 
substance and process, as revealed by these discoveries, impresses such a 
mind as having a distinctly teleological bearing. If through a wonderfully 
sensitive although impalpable luminiferous ether “ every part of the uni- 
verse shares in the life of all the other parts”; if the most distant stars 
show the same chemical composition as our own little abode called Earth : 
if every where we find evidence that the process of world-making is the same, 
by a similar development out of nebulous vapor;—the conclusion that uni- 
versal unity has a teleological significance is for the average mind 
immensely strengthened. Put over against this significance Mr. Fiske’s 
eternal see-saw of development and destruction as the “ superficial” inter- 
pretation by science of this purposeless universe, and the instinct of revolt 
against so ignoble and unworthy, not to say monstrous, an interpretation is 
infinitely intensified, : : 

Given aman of unfaltering loyalty to the conclusions of science wher- 
ever they may lead him ; a man of unreserved agnosticism so far at least as 
the record of his writings commits him; a man of so powerful a scientific 
imagination that, it has been said, he anticipated Darwin and Spencer; a 
man whose literary genius was poetical in its warmth and glow; a man 
who lived in history and made it live; a man of charming personality, to 
whom mere existing was a perpetual source of interest and pleasure—in 
short, a man who is a wonderful combination of scientific imagination, 
literary art, scholarly training, historical insight, and individual optimism, 
and confront him with the “intellectually unsatisfying” picture of the ten- 
dencies of phenomena as seen by the light of science, and what has M, 
Renan to offer of suggestion or hope? 

The answer is a curious one, and is given in an article contributed to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a great many years ago. This answer is condensed 
by E. P. Whipple in an essay on “ Religion and Scientific Theories,” where 
it is referred to as an article “of which Renan’s admirers equally with his 
adversaries seem to be strangely ignorant.” Mr. Whipple in summarizing : 
Renan’s article thus gives its substance: ‘Science shows that, in the 
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slow but sure operation of natural laws, the solar system must be de- 
stroyed. A million years is a comparatively short period in the figures of 
astronomy. If scientific men have during the past hundred and fifty years 
made such enormous advances in the discovery, control, and application of 
the forces of Nature, why should they not, in the course of a million years, 
contrive to arrest the seeming tendency of our solar system to self-destruc- 
tion? In a century and a half much has been done; what may not be done 
in ten thousand centuries in a ‘square fight’ of the quick faculties of mind 
against the slow operations of matter? Our foremost men of science are 
mere babes in knowledge, as well as in power, compared to the men who 
will rise in the next thousand years, if science and invention go on at their 
present continually accelerated pace. Why, on this principle, should not 
man atthe end of a million years obtain control of the whole solar system %” 

The seriousness with which John Fiske draws the gloomy picture, has 
been purposely put first toheighten the contrast to this flippant, almost 
jaunty, and typically French, suggestion of a possibility of escape. Its 
obvious inadequacy in concerning itself only with the little corner of the 
universe in which man is directly interested, when the sweep of those great 
apparent tendencies stops not short of the farthest bounds which science 
can discern, need not be commented on. The whole suggestion is so fanci- 
ful and airy while appealing to a scientific possibility for basis, is so ingeni- 
ous and audacious yet unreal in substance, as to affect one like a bit out of 
one of Jules Verne’s stories, It indeed seemingly places mind above matter, 
yet it really places the soul below matter—a refinement of materialism. 
For its suggestion goes no deeper than the problem of continuing the 
material universe, and ignores all the inner questionings and inspirations 
that lend to the universe a fitting dramatic purpose. 

If it be simply a question of averting the apparent crushing of the empty 
shell there is but little in M. Renan’s suggestion beyond flattery of man’s 
puny powers—a flattery that is, even if true, a mockery. What remains 
but, the apostrophe of Henley, apostle of modern pessimism: 


‘Maker and breaker, 
Iam the ebb and the flood 
Here and Hereafter. 
Sped through the tangle and coil 
Of infinite nature, 
‘Viewless and soundless I fashion all being. 
Taker and Giver, 
I am the womb and the grave, 
The Now and the Ever.” 


The attitude of a gifted mind towards the sum of phenomena, as if mere 
greatness and vastness argued a difference in kind and not of degree, is 
largely determined by the predominating influence of anage, At times it 
may lead to an exaggeration of man’s greatness, at times to an exaggeration 
of his littleness. Green, the historian, points out that the spirit of the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, culminating in its wonderful display of 
intellectual activity in learning, literature and travel, so dominated Shake. 
speare that mere theological questions had for him no apparent interest. 
So absorbed was the great master in Man, in the infinite variety of his char- 
acter and power, that Man’s relation to the universe seemed merely inci- 
dental, 

_ By the reverse of this, one—like Renan,—dominated by the scientific 
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spirit of the age, may indeed originate an audaciously brilliantand ingenious 
theory of the power that science may confer on Man—a theory that seems to 
raise him to the position of a god in one of the old mythologies. But by 
laying the stress on what Man can do, rather than on what Manis, such a 
theory really dishonors him, offering no further basis for a belief in “the 
reasonableness of the universe,” without which all speculation is material- 
ism, gloss it over as one may. It leaves out of account “life, love and aspi- 
ration,” which alone ennoble existence in a universe, however grand its phe- 
nomena, or vast its extent, or perfect its harmony. 

This contrast between the philosophy which contents itself with mere 
phenomena, and the philosophy which sees in man the greatest phenomenon 
of all, and pries into the secrets of existence, is as old as the ancients. Thus 
Seneca, as translated by quaint Thomas Lodge, writes to Lucillius of a 
broad spirit of research: ‘This is the more high and courageous; it giveth 
itself a larger scope, and not content with that which she discovereth by the 
eyes, suspecteth that there is somewhat more greater and more fairer, which 


Nature hath locked from our sight.” 
ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 





THE AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


DaneeErs threatening the common schools in this republic, arising from 
religious controversy, have from time to time appeared, and in most in- 
stances have been happily and successfully averted. 

The principal assaults, and they have recently taken on great boldness, 
have been in the direction of demands for the division of the school fund on 
denominational lines, in order that systematic sectarian religious instruc- 
tion might be given at the expense of the State. But these demands cannot 
be assented to without annihilating the common school system, and without 
the destruction of the conceded American principle of the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. ‘ 

The legal status of the common school in each State, from both the sec- 
ular and the religious standpoint, is dependent upon that State’s constitu- 
tion and legislative enactments. There are in these interests certain fun- 
damental principles common to the entire country, certain uniform laws 
bearing upon the common.school system, giving it a kind of autonomy, and, 
so to speak, establishing a non-partisan and unsectarian republic of letters 
within the body politic. 

The people dividing as they will into religious sects, the individual in- 
terests of each sect must be adyanced by its own effort and at its own 
cost. The common-school system uninterrupted and honestly worked has 
all the power necessary to the attainment of its conceded and legitimate 
purpose, and that is, to largely promote the well-being of the State through 
an intelligent and moral citizenship. 

Deriving from the people the means for its support, it has legal author- 
ity and accountability and moral responsibility. Supported by all, and free 
to all, there must be nothing about it to which any unprejudiced citizen of 
the republic can rationally object, and each must use itso as not to inter- 
fere with the rights and duties of others. 

The governmental power which assesses and collects taxes cannot be 
employed to promote or repress the interest of any secular or religious sec- 
tion of the citizenship, or for an y purpose less than the impartial and high- 
est good of all. Religious education belonging primarily to the family and 
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the Church, the State, guaranteeing religious liberty, permits all denomina- 
tions who desire to do so to establish church schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries at their own expense. ‘ 

The State cannot oblige the Church to teach the rights and needs and 
duties of citizenship. This obligation involves both the rights of the child 
and of the State, and rests largely upon the parent. The State can compel 
the performance of this obligation and can secure these rights by the enact- 
ment and enforcement of compulsory laws, binding upon parents and guar- 
dians, as the condition of the free existence of civil and religious liberty. If 
the Church pretends iaits schools to give the education that the State 
rightfully requires, then the State must know the fact by having supervisory 
access to theseschocls. When the limi's of Church and State authority in 
matters of education are properly defined, in accord with the purpose and 
spirit of republican institutions, and when by each their normal and legiti- 
mate work is honestly performed, harmony will ensue. The American peo- 
ple will secure this result even if they are compelled to conquer a peace, and 
make that peace perpetual by constitutional entrenchments. 

Compulsory education laws are presupposed in the right of a people to 
govern themselves. Such laws are only opposed in this country by those 
who would employ ecclesiastical compulsion to secure attendance on 
sectarian schools. We trust the day is not far distant when the scope of 
education which the State has right to require in its common schools will 
be definitely and uniformly determined, and the debate concerning the atti- 
tude of the Stee towards church schools and concerning the opposition to 
state schools and to compulsory laws and their enforcement will be ended. 
But in this debatc the State will assuredly insist upon its right and duty to 
secure for its youthful citizens efficient elementary education, including the 
history and laws cf the country. ; 

Whenever ti:% issue is raised, the great majority of our thoughtful, pa- 
triotiec citizens will be found tenaciously adhering to substantially the fol- 
lowing platform of purposes and principles concerning the American free 
common school system : 

A knowledge of the exact situation by all intelligent citizens, all genuine Ameri- 
cans native born and naturalized, in every community, resolving themselves into a 


committee of the whole, to jealously watch and loyally guard these nurseries of our 
citizenship, and whenever they are assaulted conducting the defence without 
malice, without bigotry, without fear, without compromise. 

An honest recognition of the commendable features of our school system. 

An equally honest recognition of the defects, wit» willingness to learn from any 
and all other systems, which, in any of their features, may suggest needed improve- 


ments, 
A readiness to face the patent defects, not attempting to cover but to courage- 


ously conquer them. 

The best and most thorough instruction in every department, mor], mental, in- 
dustrial, physical, placing the system by its preéminence out of the field of anything 
approaching general competition. . 

Insist upon the absolute necessity of the precedence and mastery of the National 
language, 

Require the careful training of all the children and youth in the fundamental 
political doctrines and moral axioms and principles on which the free American 
government rests, as the only adequate method of securing that respect for the 
opinions and circumstances of others, readily inculeated in youth but difficult to 
acquire when character has been shaped and determined. 

Let the people see to it that the practice of economy for political purposes does 
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not commence in any community with the schools, but provide without prodigality 
and with liberality, for both school buildings and school support. 

Let no political, or ecclesiastical or atheistical outcry, from whatever source 
against religious instruction in the schools be the means of banishing a high moral- 
ity from th? character of the teaching or from the qualifications of the teacher. 
The American idea is that the school shall be a civil educator to make good citizens, 
and good citizens must possess moral character The schools will inevitably be a 
reflex of the noble, cultured, moral characters of the instructors. 

Banish absolutely all rectarianisn from the management and, teaching of these 
public schools, and all evidence the structures used, or in the garb of teachers, 
that would suggest sectarian relationship, or hint at the remotest connection of 
Church and State. 

Let National, State, county and municipal treasuries be jealously guarded 
against all attempts or pretexts for the division of the sacred funds which they hold 
for the support of common schools. 

Let all partisan political control be banished from the management of the 


schools. 
Let wise and fair compulsory education laws be speedily perfected and judi 


ciously enforced. 
Let all schools, where citizens are being trained for the performance of their 


duties as sovereigns in the republic, come under the intelligent supervision of the 
governmental authorities, as a rightful measure of safety, and as the only method of 
approximating that practical uniformity of results essential to popular education in 
arepublic. One of the principal functions of the common school is to Americanize 
the children of foreign birth or parentage, and by its processes of digestion and 
assimilation make them a healthful part of the body politic. Thus only can the 
dangerously heterogeneous be made safely homogeneous. _ 

The American flag ought to float over every public-school building in the 
republic while the schools are in session, as an object-lesson in patriotism 
for childhood and youth, and as a symbol to the world that we consider 
these buildings the fortresses of our strength, from which go forth the forces 
which are the best protectors of our free institutions. 


JamsEs M, Kine, 
General Secretary, “‘ The National League for 
the Protection of American Institutions.” 
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AMERICAN FARMING A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. - 


BY THE HON. J. M. RUSK, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Wuat farming will be acentury hence may at first sight seem 
to be a matter of pure speculation ; nevertheless, it deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration of those who takea patriotic interest in 
the future of the country with which the future of our agricul- 
ture is indissolubly bound. 

To those who have the shaping of the country’s destinies in 
their hands the future must be ever present. It is only the 
shallow, superficial or selfish man, never the statesman, who con- 
siders a subject affecting deeply the interests of his country 
solely from the standpoint of present expediency. 

My recollections of farm life, with which I have always been 
closely, and at times exclusively, identified, go back over forty 
years, and retrospectively I can thus gather material upon 
which to predicate some of the changed conditions which will 
attend the growth of our country during the next century. 

My boyhood was passed on a farm in what was then one of the 
Western States (Ohio), in the days of the flail and the old- 
fashioned plow ; of spinning wheel and hand loom, and home- 
made clothing; when settlers migrated westward in “ prairie 
schooners,” and business and professional men travelling on busi- 
ness or for pleasure rode in the old-fashioned mail coach or on the 
canal boats ; when the farmer’s main object was to produce on his 
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land what he needed for his own and his family’s consumption, the 
home markets being scattered and foreign markets hardly accessi- 
ble; when millionaires were unknown, and land was plentiful—so 
plentiful that the possibility of the exhaustion of the public do- 
main in the lifetime of persons then living could not have been 
suggested without ridicule. 

What changes have taken place since those days are patent to 
all who use their sight and hearing, and they may be readily di- 
vided into four classes : 

(1.) Extent and character of our population. 

(2.) Methods of farming. 

(3.) Our trade relations, both interstate and international. 

(4.) The conditions of rural life. 

Our population has increased in the past fifty years from 
seventeen millions to over sixty-two millions, while the popula- 
tion of our cities has increased beyond all proportion to the gen- 
eral increase throughout the country. The age of steam and 
electricity, of speculation and monopolies, with opportunities for 
accumulation of wealth never before dreamed of, has drawn from 
the healthful, peaceful and reasonably prosperous occupation of 
agriculture many of the brainiest of our young Americans, and 
many who, without being exceptionally gifted, have yet been 
readily persuaded to abandon the certainty of moderate well-being 
in the country for the delusive chances of fortune in the cities, 
Their places have been largely taken by foreigners in many States, 
and the result has been that in its character, although not in ratio 
of increase, the farming population has changed as much as that 
of our cities. It is my opinion, however, that in diversity of 
character, the change in our agricultural population will be less. 
marked in the future than in the past, and this for reasons which 
are set forth sufficiently in the following pages. 

Should our population increase as rapidly during the coming 
hundred years as in the past fifty, it will be at the end of that 
period not less than four hundred millions. I think it will not so 
increase ; for one thing, we will not have the same inducements 
to offer to immigrants. When the price of land goes up, as it is 
bound to do, and its acquisition requires more money; when more 
capital is required to undertake farming, except on the smallest 
scale, and truck farms near cities bring a high rent and call for 
the greatest intelligence as well as industry on the part of the 
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farmer, one of the chief inducements to foreigners to seek 
our shores, namely the acquisition of farms of their own, will 
disappear. At the same time the liberal tendencies of all civil- 
ized countries, even under monarchical governments, will lessen 
the number of those who leave the older countries for the sake of 
greater political freedom. Immigration to the United States will 
consist more and more of a few comparatively well-to-do persons, 
seeking opportunities for the profitable investment of a small 
capital, and who, possessing some education and training in the 
art of self-government, will readily amalgamate with our own 
people ; or of the poorest classes well content to serve for a time 
in the ranks of labor, provided the rate of wages is high ees 
to reward their frugality with moderate savings. 

While recognizing thus the changes which are likely to occur 
in the character of the immigration to this country, I emphati- 
cally do not wish to be understood as opposing immigration. On 
the field of battle as on the field of labor, I have found immi- 
grants from foreign shores doing their duty heroically and credit- 
ably, side by side with their fellow citizens of American birth. 
I am not insensible to the important part played by foreign immi- 
grants in the wonderful development of our country during the 
past generation. It is not desirable to forbid immigration, 
though it is our duty to control it. I am ready now as ever to 
extend a welcome to every honest, hard-working man seeking our 
shores to better his condition, and to carve out a home for himself 
and his descendants in this land of promise. It is no offence that 
he is poor. Let us take precautions to exclude the criminal and 
pauper classes, the political maniacs who have declared them- 
selves enemies of all society and government, and then, with a 
proper enforcement of our laws, so that every voter may recog- 
nize the full responsibilities of citizenship, we shall have done all 
that in my opinion is needed for the protection of our people and 
our institutions. 

The most remarkable changes in the character of our agri- 
cultural population will be found in the occupation and the 
possession by private owners of every foot of land available 
for tillage. From semi-tropical Florida to the State of Wash- 
ington, from the lakes and forests of Maine to the orange 
groves and vineyards of southern California, every acre of 
land, save what is absolutely untillable or necessarily devoted to 
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the forest and the mine, will be taxed to supply the needs of three, 
jf not four, hundred millions of people, who will doubtless be then, 
as now, the wealthiest and least self-denying of any people in 
the world. More bushels of wheat will be needed to supply our 
own people with bread than our present average yield of corn, 
which means three and a half times more than last year’s crop, 
the largest but one of any wheat crop ever harvested in the 
United States. Irrigation will be practised as a matter of course, 
wherever water is obtainable, and millions of acres now uLpro- 
ductive will yield rich harvests. American farmers will sup- 
ply American consumers with half a billion dollars’ worth of 
sugar, whether cane, sorghum, or beet ; the demands of our home 
markets for meat and dairy products will be met by a system of 
care and feeding which will convert the now commonly accepted 
ratio of four acres to one cow into something more like four cows 
to one acre. Science, aided by necessity, will have solved the 
problems of feeding, so as to secure the maximum result for the 
minimum feed ; waste products will be utilized in a hundred ways | 
not now dreamed of, and we can readily realize that, besides the 
increased yield due to a better understanding of plant life and 
culture, and to the remedies for the prevention of the in- 
juries, whether by disease or insects, whereby agriculture to-day 
loses hundreds of millions of dollars yearly, the application of 
every acre of our vast territory to the particular uses for which it is 
best adapted will add immensely to our aggregate productiveness. 

What the worth of land will be in those days no man can ven- 
ture to estimate; but of one thing we can all rest assured, and 
that is, that the richest inheritance a man can leave to his grand- 
children and their immediate descendants will be a farm of many 
broad fertile acres in the United States of America. 

It may not be uninteresting to point out a differentiation into 
classes among farmers, which I can readily see will gradually 
take place in this country, and which will have attained its 
full development before the period of which I write. Every 
large city already affects the method of farming in the 
country contiguous to it, and as this suburban land becomes 
more and more valuable every acre of it will be taxed to 
its utmost capacity to supply the needs and the luxuries of 
the city people. For these, glass houses will obliterate the sea- 
sons, and strawberries and lettuce in midwinter will no longer 
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occasion surprise. Such methods of tillage demand the best kind 
of labor and the constant, personal supervision of the owner or 
farmer himself, and this of necessity means farms of a few acres. 
On the other hand, the large farms will no longer be conducted by 
men who, with their own hands, feed the stock and milk the cows, 
and follow the plow or cultivate the corn. The exigencies of farm 
life in those days will tax all the brain power and business quali- 
fications of a man whose life work will demand a better educa- 
tion, in the scientific branches at least, than that of the merchant 
or the banker, or even the lawyer. The man who farms a 
large farm successfully in 1993 must be such a man as would be 
successful in any career, whether professional or mercantile, and 
who, like the merchant or manufacturer, must command some 
capital, and be capable of utilizing profitably the labor of his 
fellows. 

The natural evolution of agriculture, under its changed and 
changing conditions, involves a survival of the fittest, which will 
necessarily relegate poor farmers—I use the word ‘‘ poor” in the 
intellectual sense—not, let us hope, and I truly believe, to the 
level of the English agricultural laborer, but to the condition of 
a thrifty peasantry, owning their own homes, with perhaps a few 
acres of land, but depending principally for support upon wages 
earned by laboring for others. 

In my opinion, the changes in our methods of farming in the 
future will be brought about by a wide knowledge and application 
of scientific principles. I do not think it probable that farm im- 
plements will be improved very much, although doubtless on the 
larger farms means will be devised to perform certain operations 
by electricity or steam. Nor do I lay any stress upon the possible 
revolution in methods of farming anticipated by those who think 
that the rainfall may be controlled at will by explosives, a theory 
which will, long before the time of which I write, have been itself 
thoroughly exploded and given a place among the curiosities 
of so-called scientific investigation, in company with its twin ab- 
surdity, the flying machine. There will be some change in our 
methods, owing to a differentiation of farming purposes brought 
apout by the demand for new products, and by the necessity, in 
erder to make farming profitable, of providing for the home de- 
mand all that our soil and climate can produce, and by the devo- 
ting of certain sections, and even of certain farms, to those pro- 
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ducts for which they may be specially adapted. Such specialization 
will berendered more and more easy asthe cost, if not the difficulty, 
of transportation is reduced. Our means of transportation have 
been so greatly increased during the past twenty-five years that it 
is very difficult to imagine their being carried much further ; but 
means will doubtless be found by which the cost of carriage may 
be greatly reduced, with corresponding facility and ease in trans- 
portation. 

Our trade relations, probably, will not exercise so great an in- 
fluence in the changes of the future as they have done in the 
past. Without in any degree sharing the melancholy forebod- 
ings of those who anticipate that a comparatively slight increase 
in our present population will compel the United States to become 
a large importer of food products such as our own soil produces, I 
am of the opinion that long before a hundred years have rolled by 
we will have ceased to export food products to foreign countries, 
with the exception of a few products in concentrated form. 
Our trade in farm products will hence be interstate, not inter- 
national, and will be regulated by the growth of our population 
and the consequent extension of our home markets. 

It is the conditions of rural life to which I look for the 
greatest change, amounting to a veritable transformation in the 
future of agriculture in this country. At first glance it may 
appear that I have underestimated the transformation which 
has taken place in those conditions during the period covered 
by my personal experience. It is unquestionably true that 
modern manufacturing methods have entirely destroyed such home 
industries as shoemaking, coopering, tailoring, spinning, weav- 
ing, ete., by which so many farmers in the first half of the cen- 
tury occupied their time and added to their modest incomes dur- 
ing the winter months. ‘The farmer’s grain is no longer carried to 
the mill in a sack thrown over a horse’s back and kept in place 
as a saddle for the barefooted boy who, taking the grain to mill, 
brought back flour for domestic consumption. ‘The old-fashioned 
bees, the husking and the corn-shelling, with their accompanying 
sociability and the customary dance, have become almost ob- 
solete in many parts of the country, and with the exception 
of the South, where, in spite of the changes effected by the 
war and the abolition of slavery, matters seem to go on in the 
country districts very much as of yore, there are many features in 
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which farming life differs from that of forty years ago. The 
difference is not always, perhaps, in the line of improvement. 
But in the main, and in its most important features, I believe 
the conditions of rural life to have changed less in the past 
half century than the other features of farming to which I 
have referred ; for, while farming implements have been prac- 
tically revolutionized, while our methods of farming, as, for 
instance, in dairying, have undergone marked change, while 
our population has increased, and the trade in our agricul- 
tural products has developed beyond the most imaginative 
conceptions of the farmer of fifty years ago, many of the con- 
ditions of rural life, including, I am sorry to say, many of those 
which are its principal drawbacks, still remain. ‘There is to-day 
almost the same isolation, for example, as compared with the life 
of town or city, the same unceasing round of labor, beginning 
with the dawn and scarce ending with the dark; our country 
roads are little, indeed, I may say, no better, and school and 
church facilities in the country districts are not much greater 
than they were. Now it is in these very conditions that I look for, 
perhaps, the most marked change to occur in the agricultural life 
of the future. 

In the first place, the average size of our farms will be con- 
siderably less than now. There will be large farms, no doubt ; 
but under such a modernized system of agriculture as will unques- 
tionably prevail a hundred years hence, what will be a large farm 
then would not be regarded as a particularly large farm at the 
present day. Moreover, for reasons which I have already indi- 
cated, there will be a very much greater number of small farms 
than now, not only in the neighborhood of cities, but in all those 
sections where irrigation is practised. The result of this will be a 
greater concentration of population even in rural districts, and 
hence far less isolation than exists at present, and this isolation 
will be still further diminished by good, smooth, well-kept roads, 
bordered with handsome shade trees, and available for travel at all 
seasons. With such a dense population as we shall then have, elec- 
tric motors will be established, without a doubt, along many of the 
principal roads, extending out several miles into the country from 
every town or city of any consequence. ‘The telephone will be 
found in every farmhouse, and should the present Postmaster- 
General be privileged to revisit the scene of his earthly labors, 
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he will find his dream a reality, with a rural mail delivery which 
will carry mails daily to every farmhouse in the land. The resi- 
dents in the country will viein culture and education with the 
corresponding classes in the cities, while, with the disappearance 
of the many inconveniences which now prejudice the wealthy 
against country life, the business and professional men will look 
forward to the acquisition of wealth as a means for securing a 
home in the country, where they can end their days in peace and 
comfort. No one questions the healthfulness of country life, 
and its many advantages so far as physical well-being is con- 
cerned over the city, and when the country home is equal in com- 
fort and culture to that of the city, no argument will be needed 
to prove its superiority to the latter. 

It would take more eloquence than I have at my command to 
present to the reader a picture of agricultural life a hundred years 
from now as it exists in my mind, but I trust I have said enough 
to interest even those who are not directly concerned with agri- 
culture in its future development, and to impress upon them the 
importance of giving to the agricultural interests due weight in 
all plans or legislation looking to the future prosperity of our 
great country. 

It seems not inappropriate that I should take this occasion 
to emphasize the fact that the Department which represents 
agriculture in the national government is practically in its in- 
fancy. That it does render good service to agriculture there is no 
question, although the total appropriation for its support, some 
/three million dollars, is considerably less than one per cent. of the 
aggregate appropriations made for the support of the national 
government. As the importance of agriculture becomes more 
and more appreciated by the whole people, and the large part it 
is destined to play in the development of our country is more 
widely recognized, it is reasonable to believe, and I personally 
have every expectation, that the National Department of Agri- 
culture will become more and more liberally endowed, so that at 
the time of which I write the appropriations made for it, by com- 
parison with those devoted to the other purposes of government, 
will be proportionate to its true position in relation to the other 
industries of the country. 

J. M. Rusk. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


I.—THE ADVANTAGES OF ANNEXATION. 


BY LORRIN A. THURSTON, EX-PRIME MINISTER OF HAWAII AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION COMMISSION, 


HAwaAtrt is a small country ; so small that it is represented on 
the average map bya few dots surrounded by crinkly lines; but 
height of stature and girth of waist are not the measure of the man, 
and Hawaii’s importance is not based on breadth of acres, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, its area is five hundred square miles 
greater than the combined area of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Located as it is at the ‘‘ Cross Roads of the Pacific,” midway be- 
tween San Francisco and Japan, and equidistant from nearly all 
the principal Pacific ports, Hawaii is the Key of the Western 
Ocean. 

There has, until recently, been. little to bring this fact to the 
attention of the average American citizen; butit has been rec- 
ognized and acted upon by the most eminent American 
statesmen during the past’sixty years. As years have passed 
and the policies of intervention and non-intervention with affairs 
beyond the limits of the Republic have alternately waxed and 
waned, one consistent and persistent policy has been pursued by 
the United States concerning Hawaii, viz: That the preservation 
of the Hawaiian Islands from the domination or control of any 
other great nation is essential to the welfare of the United 
States. 

This policy was initiated by President John Quincy Adams in 
1826, when the United States made a treaty with what was then 
little more than a breech-clouted nation of savages. It recognized 
the independence of Hawaii, and treated with her as an equal. 
This, the first treaty recognition, by any of the great powers, 
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of Hawaiian independence, has been followed by a succession 
of treaties, and declarations by American statesmen, all tend- 
ing to the conclusion that the safety of the Pacific Coast and 
of American interests in the Pacific Ocean require that Hawaii be 
either American territory or an independent, neutral, friendly 
power. 

In 1842, President Tyler, voicing also the sentiments of Secre- 
tary Webster, thus referred to Hawaii in his address to Congress : 


“Tt cannot but be in conformity with the wishes of the Government 
and people of the United States that thiscommunity , . . should bere- 
spected, and all its rights strictly and conscientiously regarded; . 
while its nearer approach to this continent, and the intercourse which 
American vessels have with it. . . . could not but create dissatisfaction 
on the part of the United States at any attempt by another power to take 
possession of theislands. . . . Considering, therefore, that the United 
States possesses so very large a share of the intercourse with those islands, 
it is deemed not unfit to make the declaration that their Government seeks 
nevertheless, no exclusive control over the Hawaiian Government, but is 
content with its independent existence, and anxiously wishes for its secu- 
rity and prosperity. Its forbearance in this respect, under the circum- 
stances of the very large intercourse of their citizens with the islands, would 
justify this Government . . . in making a decided remonstrance against 
the adoption of an opposite policy by any other power.” 


President Taylor in his message in 1849 said: 


“The position of the Sandwich Islands with reference to the territory 
of the United States on the Pacific . . . render their destiny peculiarly 
interesting tous. It is our duty to encourage the authorities of these islands 
in their eftorts to improve and elevate the moral and political conditions of 
the inhabitants. . . . We could in no event be indifferent to their passing 
under the dominion of any other power. . . . And itis to be hoped that no 
one of them will attempt to interpose obstacles to the entire independence 
of the islands.” 


This was followed, in 1850, by the negotiation and adoption 
by the two countries of a more elaborate treaty than the original 
one. In 1851, President Fillmore referred to the islands in 
his message, expressing the hope that their differences with 
France might be settled, and continuing : 


‘Long before the events which have of late imparted so much import- 
ance to the possessions of the United States on the Pacific, we acknowledged 
the independence of the Hawaiian Government. This Government was 
first in taking that step, and several of the leading powers of Europe imme- 
diately followed. We were influenced in this measure by the existing and 
prospective importance of the islands as a place of refuge and refreshment 
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for our vessels, and by the consideration that they lie in the course of the 
great trade which must, at no distant day, be carried on between the West- 
ern coast of North America and Hastern Asia,” F 


The occasion for these repeated declarations of principle was 
the evidently hostile intentions of both England and France 
toward the islands. In February, 1843, the English actually took 
possession, and for five months the English flag floated over 
Hawaii, and all Government business was conducted by a British 
Commission. A few years later, the French initiated a policy of 
annexation in the Pacific which it has steadily pursued ever since. 
All the indications were that the French proposed to extend this 
policy to Hawaii. So evident were their intentions that the Ha- 
waiian King, Kaméhaméha III., executed a treaty ceding Hawaii 
to the United States ; and forwarded it to Washington with the re- 
quest for protection against French aggression. Orders were also 
issued by the Hawaiian Government to hoist the American flag 
upon the first indication that the French intended to land. 
Upon the situation coming to the knowledge of Secretary 
Webster, he announced the American policy by the unequivocal 
declaration that: “I trust the French will not take possession, 
but tf they do, they will be dislodged, if my advice is taken, if the 
whole power of the Government is required to do it.” 

The emphatic position taken by the United States prevented 
further foreign aggression, and the document ceding Hawaii to 
the United States, was, after several months detention in the 
State Department, magnanimously returned to the Hawaiian 
Government. In 1854 a full treaty of annexation to the United 
States was negotiated with King Kaméhaméha III., by one of 
the articles of which Hawaii was to come into the Union as a State. 
The treaty failed of execution by reason of the sudden death 
of the King. A few years later, a reciprocity treaty was 
negotiated with Hawaii, by Secretary Marcy, with no polit- 
ical clause, and a free list far less favorable to the United 
States than that in the now existing treaty. The treaty was 
supported by the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, but was 
lost sight of in the mighty struggle over the admission of Kansas 
and Nebraska. From this time on there were frequent negotia- 
tions between the two countries upon the subject of a reciprocity 
treaty, invariably favored by the American Executive, but op- 
posed by the sugar interests and hampered by the engrossing 
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questions arising out of Slavery; the Civil War, and Reconstruc- 


tion. 
In 1868, President Johnson recommended a Treaty of Com- 


mercial Reciprocity, which had been negotiated by the State 
Department. The following is an extract from his address : 


“It is known and felt by the Hawaiian Government and people that 
their government and institutions are feeble and precarious; and that the 
United States, being so near a neighbor, would be unwilling to see the 
islands pass under foreign control. Their prosperity is continually dis- 
turbed by expectations and alarms of unfriendly political proceedings. 
. . . A Reciprocity Treaty, while it could not materially diminish the 
revenues of the United States, would be a guarantee of the good will and 
forbearance of all nations until the people of the islands shall of them- 
selves, at no distant day, voluntarily apply for admission into the Union.” 


The treaty was not confirmed, however, and negotiations 
continued from time to time until 1876. In 1875, General J. 
M. Schofield, then commanding the Division of the Pacific, gave 
his views to Congress, through Mr. Luttrell, concerning the 
present treaty, then pending before Congress, as follows : 


“The Hawaiian Islands constitute the only natural outpost to the defences 
of the Pacific Coast. In the possession of a foreign naval power, in time of 
war, asa depot from which to fit out hostile expeditions against this coast 
and our commerce on the Pacific Ocean, they would afford the means of 
incalculable injury to the United States. If the absolute neutrality of the 
islands could always be insured, that would suffice; but they have not, and 
never can have the power to maintain their own neutrality, and now their 
necessities force them to seek alliance with some nation which can relieve 
their embarrassment. The British Empire . . . stands ready to enter into 
such an alliance, and thus complete its chain of naval stations from Aus- 
tralia to British Columbia. We cannot refuse the islands the little aid they 
need, and at the same time deny their right to seek it elsewhere. The time 
has come when we must secure forever the desired control over those 
islands, or let it pass into other hands. The financial interest to the United 
States involved in this treaty is very small, and if it were much greater it 
would still be insignificant when compared to the importance of sucha 
military and naval station to the national security and welfare.” 


Admiral Porter at the same time fully sustained the position 
taken by General Schofield in a communication to Mr. Wood. 

In 1876, under President Grant and Secretary Fish, with the 
active support of prominent statesmen of both parties, a step 
further in the recognition of Hawaii’s importance to the United 
States was taken, when both Houses of Congress approved of a 
treaty of reciprocity, giving Hawaii commercial advantages such 
as had been granted to no other country, and by which the United 
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States secured from Hawaii the free admission of almost all Ameri- 
can products, and an agreement that Hawaii would make no 
similar treaties with other countries and concede no territory to 
any other country. The treaty was for seven years, to continue 
thereafter until after one year’s notice by either party. 

In November, 1881, General Comly, then United States Min- 
ister at Honolulu, reported evidences of British restlessness ‘‘ on 
account of the predominance of United States influence and inter- 
estsin the Hawaiian Islands,” and that attempts were being made 
to extend British power at the islands. In reply, Secretary 
Blaine sent the following despatch : 


“« , . . The Government of the United States has with unvarying 
consistency manifested respect for the Hawaiian Kingdom, and an earnest 
desire for the welfare of its people. . . . Has always avowed, and now 
repeats, that under no circumstances will it permit the transfer of the 
territory or sovereignty of these islands to any of the great European 
Powers. It is needless to restate the reasons upon which that determination 
rests. It is too obvious for argument that the possession of these islands 
bya great maritime power would not only be a dangerous diminution of 
the just and necessary influence of the United States in the waters of the 
Pacific ; but, in case of international difficulty, it would be a positive threat 


to interests too large and important to be lightly risked.” 
A further despatch in December, 1882, reviewed the relations 
between the United States and Hawaii, using the following words : 
cs This Government has on previous occasions been brought face 


to face with the question of a protectorate over the Hawaiian group. It 
has, as often as it arose, been set aside in the interests of such commercial 
union as would give Hawaii the highest advantages, and at the same time 
strengthen its independent existence as a sovereign State. 

“The United States was one of the first among the great nations to 
take active interest in upbuilding Hawaiian independence and the creation 
of political life for its people. It has consistently endeavored, and with 
success, to enlarge the material prosperity of Hawaii. On such an inde- 
pendent basis it proposes to be equally unremitting in its efforts hereafter to 
maintain and develop the advantages which have accrued to Hawaii, and 
draw closer the ties which imperatively unite her to the great body of the 
American commonwealth. 

‘In this line of action the United States does its simple duty both to 
Hawaii and itself, and it cannot permit such obvious neglect of national 
interest as would be involved by silent acquiescence in any movement 
looking to a lessening of those amenities, and the substitution of alien and 
hostile interests. It firmly believes the position of the Hawaiian Islands, 
as a key to the dominion of the American Pacific, demands neutrality, to 
which end it will earnestly codperate with the native Government; and if, 
through any cause, neutrality should be found by Hawaii impracticable, 
this Government would then unhesitatingly meet the altered situation by 
seeking avowedly an American solution of the grave issues presented.” 
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In 1887, President Cleveland and Secretary Bayard took an 
active personal interest in the subject, and, with the almost 
unanimous support of a strongly Republican Senate, renewed 
the Grant Treaty of 1876, for seven years, against the strong 
opposition of the sugar interests, and in spite of the fact 
that the financial benefits of the treaty were, apparently, much 
greater to Hawaii than to the United States. The extended treaty 
further granted to the United States the exclusive right to enter 
the harbor of Pearl River, one of the finest harbors in the world, 
and to establish and maintain a coaling and repair station there 
for the use of vessels of the United States. 

Mr. Blaine stated in 1892 that there was a growing sentiment 
at the islands in favor of annexation, and in reply toa question as 
to how the United States Government would receive such an 
application said : 


* T consider that the acquisition of the islands is of so great importance 
to the United States that I cannot conceive of such a proposition being re- 
fused.” 


The foregoing declarations of the United States and its states- 
men, which might be multiplied by scores, show, first, that the 
<‘ Hawaiian question,” if it may be so called, has never been 
made a party one and show, further, that it is political, and 
not direct financial, advantage which has been the moving 
cause of the acts done and declarations made. There has 
always been a certain amount of sentimental regard towards 
the little country, on the part of its great neighbor, from 
/ the fact that American missionaries first introduced Christianity 
and civilization into the islands, and that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were contributed by the American people and spent at 
the islands for that purpose; but this cannot have radically in- 
fluenced the leading American statesmen of all parties for two 
generations. After making all due allowance for United States 
philanthropy and generosity, the fact remains that the moy- 
ing cause of the United States policy towards Hawaii has 
been the conviction that the possession or friendly neutrality 
of Hawaii is a political necessity to United States interests in the 
Pacific. With Hawaii in the hands of any hostile power, the only 
coaling station from Nicaragua to Hong Kong, from San Fran- 
cisco to Samoa, would be closed to American cruisers, and made 
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a centre from which hostile descents could be made upon the 
Pacific coast, and its commerce destroyed. 

The objective pomt of the several treaties has not been a 
financial one. ‘The treaty of 1876 was not primarily intended as 
an experiment in reciprocity, for the purpose of extending 
American trade. It was distinctly pointed out by the opponents 
of the treaty, when it was before Congress, and freely ad- 
mitted by its advocates, that the terms of the compact were, 
financially, greatly in favor of Hawaii. The object in view 
was not dollars, but that which dollars would not buy, the 
creation and maintenance of a friendly neutral State. While 
the financial aspect of the American policy has only been 
looked upon, from the American standpoint, as incidental 
to the main object in view, the opposition to the Reciprocity 
Treaty has always been based upon the claim that, however suc- 
cessful the treaty was politically, the United States was paying 
too much for its whistle. There are those to whom a dollar 
blots out the sun. The facts show, however, that not only has 
American statesmanship and foresight justified the expectation _ 
of securing a political benefit; but that the direct financial ad- 
vantages accruing to the United States and its citizens, which they 
would not have received but for the treaty, have more than re- 
paid, dollar for dollar, all loss by the United States through re- 
mission of duties under the Reciprocity Treaty. 

This is a strong statement; but the proof of it is simply a 
matter of statistics. The following statistics have been compiled 
from official records wherever they were obtainable. Where 
not obtainable, the facts have been secured by personal investiga- 
tion. In order to prove the statement above made, let us, first, 
credit the United States with all the duties remitted in favor of 
Hawaii ; and, second, debit it with all duties remitted by Hawaii . 
in favor of the United States, and all property acquired by United 
States citizens as the direct result of the treaty. 

The total amount of sugar and molasses exported from Hawaii 
to the United States under the Reciprocity Treaty from January 
1, 1876, to January 1, 1891, has been—sugar, 1,002,085 tons ; 
molasses, 1,693,981 gallons. Theaverage duty on sugar, remitted 
by the United States, has been, in round numbers, $40 a ton; 
and on molasses, four cents a gallon. The export of rice during 
the same period has been 60,455 tons ; and of paddy (uncleaned 
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rice), 4,4574 tons. The average duty remitted on rice has been 
$40 a ton ; and on paddy $25 a ton. The few other items ad- 
mitted free by treaty have been exported from Hawaiiin amounts 
insufficient to materially affect the result. The credits on Uncle 
Sam’s books, for remission of duties on Hawaiian products, under 
the treaty, then are: 





1,002,085 tons‘of sugar at: Gi0or ssa. cece coktas cca e ata sae arate’ ale cibisielerc slaneleioleleieiels $40,083,400 
1,693,981 gallons molasses at 4 CENtS........ccecesccececccecsecces Paani 67,759 
60:455 tons Tice at SloS see, Lee a cae aes eee es oto Rewtees ore tae een esse 2,418,200 
445726 CONS) DAAGY Vt S25 Gores ois;cis:ccozns Masorarrsrsdieinslelaa\se sa omleeee ot aale ctaanine oeie 111,437 

Total loss of duties by United States........cecceccecceccccccecsecceces $42,680,796 


When the Reciprocity Treaty went into effect in 1876, there 
were but a few scattered, poorly equipped sugar plantations, 
most of which were on the verge of bankruptcy, the export of 
sugar in 1875 having been but 12,543 tons. But for the treaty 
the sugar business would have continued in the same condition, 
or, with the aid of East Indian coolies, would have passed under 
British control, with the consequent development of British influ- 
ence. ‘he commerce of the country was inconsiderable. The total 
value of all imports from all countries for 1875 was only $1,505,- 
000. There were no commercial corporations other than five sugar 
plantations. There was no regular steam communication with 
the outside world, and inter-island trade was insufficient to pay the 
running expenses of one small steamer. There was s0 little in- 
surable property and so few people who could afford to insure, 
that insurance cut but a small figure in business. 

What the situation was in January, 1891, and what benefits 
have accrued to the United States and its citizens by reason of 
‘ the treaty is hereunder partially shown in detail. I divide 
the benefits into: first, duties remitted by Hawaii; second, 
profits made and property acquired by Americans. The total 
value of imports by Hawaii from the United States from 
January, 1876, to January, 1891, was $47,603,670, of which 
$35,609,995 worth were free by treaty. The duties thereon 
which would have been collected by Hawaii, and which have been 
remitted under the treaty, are, in round numbers 10 per cent., 
amounting to $3,560,999. 

In 1875 the total capital invested in the sugar business was, in 
round numbers, $2,000,000, of which about three-fourths, or 
$1,500,000, belonged to United States citizens. In January, 1891, 
the total capital invested in the sugar business was $33,455,990, 
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of which $24,735,610 belonged to United States citizens ; in- 
crease of sugar property owned by Americans from 1875 to 
1891, $23,235,610. The profits of the sugar business have 
varied on different estates and in different years, from ac- 
tual loss, to a profit of $50 a ton. A conservative estimate 
of the average profit during the treaty period is $20 per 
ton. The total export of sugar from January, 1876, to Jan- 
uary, 1891, was 1,002,085 tons. The profit thereon at $20 a ton 
amounts to $20,041,700. The proportion of the total sugar 
property owned by Americans shown above is 74 per cent., the 
profits on which amount to $14,830,858. 

A commission of from five per cent. in the earlier periods of 
the treaty, to one per cent. in the latter, is paid on all sugars sold 
to San Francisco, to the agents handling it there, in addition to 
commissions paid the Honolulu agents. The export of sugar 
has been, as shown above, 1,002,085 tons, which has brought 
an average price of $100 a ton, making the total selling 
price $100,208,500. Leaving all other exports out of the 
calculation, this gives a total of commissions collected on sugar 
alone, by American agents in San Francisco, of $1,503,000. 
A further analysis of the commissions collected by Ameri- 
can agents in Honolulu would more than double this, as the com- 
mission paid there has always been larger than that paid in San 
Francisco, and the bulk of the crop passes through the hands of 
Americans. Say, however, that it is no more than the amount 
collected in San Francisco, and the total commissions collected by 
American agents on sugar sales during the treaty period amount 
to $3,006,000. 

In 1875 the total exports from the United States to Hawaii 
were valued at $947,260. In 1890 they were valued at $5,265,- 
051. The total value of all exports from the United States to 
Hawaii from January, 1876, to January, 1891, was $47,603,670. 
There was every indication that but for the Reciprocity Treaty 
the imports from the United States would have continued to de- 
crease, as they had prior to 1876. If, however, they had con- 
tinued the same during the sixteen years since 1875, they would 
have amounted to only $15,156,160. This shows that by reason 
of the treaty the United States has exported to Hawaii at least 
$32,447,510 worth of goods more than would have been exported 
without the treaty. It is impossible to say what the exact profit 
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on these sales has been, but 10 per cent. is a fair minimum, 
which would give a profit of $3,244,751. 

Since 1875 the inter-island trading fleet has developed from a 
few schooners and one small steamer, to twenty-two steamers, 
besides a number of sailing vessels. This increase is due solely 
to the increase of trade caused by the treaty. During the period 
mentioned there have been built in the United States and sold to 
Hawaii nineteen steamers and twenty sailing vessels for the inter- 
island trade, costing $1,003,500. During the same period there 
have been built in the United States, and are now regularly en- 
gaged in the Hawaiian foreign trade, under the American flag, 
three steamers and twenty-three sailing vessels, costing $2,186,000. 
In addition to this there are about twelve other American vessels 
built before the treaty, regularly engaged in the Hawaiian trade, 
representing an invested capital, in round numbers, of $450,000, 
besides a number of transient charters made each year during the 
sugar season. American ship-builders have therefore built thirty- 
nine vessels for the inter-island, and twenty-six for Hawaiian 
foreign trade, a total of sixty-five, which would not have been 
built but for the treaty, and for which they have received the sum 
of $3,189,500. A minimum profit on these transactions would be 
ten per cent., amounting to $318,950. 

Freights between Honolulu and San Francisco have varied 
during the treaty period from $3.50 to $7 a ton. A conservative 
average is $4.50 aton. The freight on the 1,075,467 tons of rice, 
paddy, sugar, and molasses, exported during the treaty period, 
at $4.50 a ton, comes to $4,839,601. A conservative estimate of 
freights on other exports for the same period is $750,000, a total 
of $5,589,601. The freights on imports during the same period 
are estimated to be larger than than those on exports; but calling 
them the same, we have a total of $11,179,202 paid as freights on 
Hawaiian exports and imports during the treaty period. The 
percentage of Hawaiian exports carried by American vessels dur- 
ing 1890 was 79.24, and of imports, 61.95 per cent. <A fair aver- 
age for the period is, say, 60 per cent. The amount received by 
American vessels as freight during the treaty period is then 60 
per cent. of $11,179,202, or $6,707,521. But this is not all. 
From 382.3 per cent. in 1881 to 15.48 per cent. in 1890, with a 
fair average of 10 per cent. of foreign freights, have been carried 
in vessels under the Hawaiian flag. 
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Of the vessels in the foreign trade under the Hawaiian flag, 
practically all are actually owned by Americans, the Hawaiian 
ownership being nominal, to secure Hawaiian registry, the ships 
being of foreign build and unable to secure American registra- 
tion. There must then be added to freights received by Ameri- 
can vessels, the 10 per cent. freights received by Hawaiian vessels 
in the foreign trade, or $1,117,920, making the total of foreign 
freights received by United States citizens, during the term of the 
treaty, the sum of $7,825,441. The capital now invested in 
inter-island vessels is, in round numbers, $1,000,000. Of this, 
$725,000, or 72 per cent., is owned by Americans. The average 
profit paid by this business is 12 per cent., or $120,000 per annum. 
A fair average for the fifteen years between 1876-1891 would be 
$100,000 per annum, equal to $1,600,000, of which 72 per cent 
or $1,152,000 has been received by Americans, 

In 1875 there were, with the exception of a few incorporated 
sugar plantations, no commercial corporations in Hawaii. In 1890 
there were, other than sugar and shipping corporations, forty- 
three commercial corporations, with a paid up capital stock of $5,- 
610,421, of which $3,973,505, or over 70 per cent., was owned by 
Americans. In addition to this, Americans are the owners of 
large amounts of other property in Hawaii, almost entirely ac- 
quired since 1875. The only method of estimating the value of 
this is by the tax lists, which credit Americans with paying taxes 
in 1890 on unincorporated property valued at $1,399,970. As is 
the case everywhere, the valuation for taxation purposes is much 
less than the commercial value of the property ; moreover, all 
taxes paid by children of Americans born at the islands are cred- 
ited to Hawaiians. ‘The value of unincorporated property, other 
than sugar plantations, actually owned by Americans and 
children of Americans in Hawaii, may fairly beestimated at 
$5,000,000. 

In 1875 the insurance business in Hawaii was scarcely worth 
considering. During the period from January, 1876, to Janu- 
ary, 1890, the premiums collected in Hawaii by American in- 
surance companies have been as follows : 


Fire and Marine Insurance PYEMIWMS, ¢.....0.0600 co cccvsccdecessseecsecevecsve $900,410 
WAL CUM EHTAN COMDLe ATT TINS te ctriaeistatemtaetes wir a9 asf 4.0/*i8 21914 olni= 510.4.9 Sota dieisisip grein eiaialesigiang 1,288,940 


To what dimensions the insurance business has grown, is shown 
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by the fact that the amount of life insurance alone in American 
companies, in force in Hawaii during 1890, was $6,400,000. 


RESUME OF UNITED STATES GAINS UNDER THE TREATY. 


First— Duties remitted by Hawaii........ ais ole Py cian ah ma eesata iss » lat case's $3,560,999 
Second—Profits made and property acquired by Americans. 
1. From increase of sugar production: 





f Increase of sugar property owned by Americans,................... 23,235,610 
2) Profits made by Americans out of SUgar...........ccececececcceccce 14,830,858 
(3) Commissions paid American agents..........ceees0e ween di geese aber 3,006,000 
2. From ean exports from the United States to Hawaii, profits on 
3. From increase in ship-building for Hawaiian trade: 
(1) Profit on building vessels for the inter-island trade....... ......... 
(2) Profit on building vessels for Hawaiian” foreign trade ....... 


(3) Value of American shinping engaged in Hawaiian trade 
4. From freights earned by American ships: 

Ci) Hoveien- freighes 4 ars: = sa reset a yack ss chit anes eo en ne Madoc ee 

(2) Inter-island freights .... .............. Salado a nlete perce citeneatrenioee nee 
5. Property in Hawaii acquired by Americans: 

(1) Incorporated property (other than sugar and ships, which are 











Onunserated KAbOVEri sc... eu cseehaaieas § suds cee a ay Jas eee 3,973,505 

(2) Unincorporated property (other than sugar and ships)............. 000,000 

6. Premiums collected by American insurance companies.................. 2,189,350 
Total American gains under treaty.........00.  sccaccceccccececcesecce - $70,973,464 
Deducc American losses under treaty..... ....... ee ocmcleicie ware .+-- 42,680,795 
American net profit under treaty................ : eta oun pacereteiysye erate 292,668 


‘The foregoing does not attempt to enumerate all of the profits 
madeby Americans. The dividends of American stockholders 
in the commercial corporations other than sugar’ the pas- 
senger receipts of American ships between the islands and 
California ; the profits made in Hawaii by American merchant 
on the sale of $47,600,000 worth of imports from the United 
States; the subsidies paid by Hawaii to American steamships, 
these and many other sources of profit, evidently large but not 
easily reducible to exact figures, are omitted. Another source of 
evidence that the financial benefits to Americans are herein far 
under, rather than over, estimated is that the total value of ex- 
ports of Hawaiian produce during the treaty period, almost all of 
which has been exported to the United States, has been $114,- 
705,314. The United States hasin return sent to Hawaii goods 
and ships to the amount of $47,000,000, and specie to the amount 
of $9,655,674.89. Theremainder, amounting in round numbers 
to $56,500,000, has stopped on the American side of the water to 
pay for goods bought there; to pay commissions, freight, insur. 
ance, travelling expenses, education of island children, and other 
- expenditures, all of which, after deducting the small amount 
necessary to pay for goods purchased in Europe, has gone to enrich 
and benefit the United States and its citizens to the amount of 
profit which they have made on each such transaction. 
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It is no answer to this showing that Hawaii has also profited 
by the Treaty ; that her current revenues have increased from 
$878,000 in 1875-6 to $2,817,000 in 1889-90 ; that she has been 
able to make an immense number of internal improvements, 
which, but for the prosperity produced by the treaty, would have 
been impossible; that by the treaty she has been raised from com- 
mercial insignificance until she stands second on the list of San 
Francisco’s customers—England only taking precedence. What 
of it? The fact that Hawaii has also been benefited does not 
prove the results less valuable to the United States and her citizens. 

The foregoing statement partially shows the results of the 
policy of the United States towards Hawaii up to 1890. By the 
extension to Hawaii of the benefits of the American protective 
tariff there has been secured to the United States not only the 
political advantage which it sought, but, without any effort on its 
part, there has also been secured an enormous addition to her 
ship-building and foreign export and carrying trade, and there 
has been created a prosperous, progressive American com- 
munity, which is no less American because it is across the 
ocean and under atropical sky; and no less loyal to United 
States interests because it faithfully supports and upholds the 
integrity of the friendly government under which it lives. 
In 1890 the famous tariff bill became law. The fact that Hawaii 
admitted free entry of United States goods, in consideration 
of a protected market for her sugars, and that the opening 
of that market to the world practically cancelled the benefit of 
the treaty to Hawaii, cut no figure in the great game of politics. 
The fact that in the faith of the continuance of that protection 
upwards of $25,000,000 of American capital had been invested in 
the protected industry, and that the proposed law cut off all pro- 
tection at one stroke, hindered the passage of the law no more 
than'a fly on the rim of a wheel impedes the progress of the 
coach. 

About the same amount of American capital invested in the 
same business in Louisiana received, in lieu of the tariff protec- 
tion of two cents a pound, a bounty of two cents a pound on its 
sugars. By the same stroke of the pen that granted Americans 
in Louisiana this protection, the price of sugar belonging to 
Americans in Hawaii was reduced in round numbers from $90 to 
$50 aton. Thesame amount of sugar produced in Hawaii, that 
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sold for $12,159,048 in 1890, will sell for only $6,963,504 in 1892, 
a reduction of $5,195,544, or 42 2-3 per cent., and the effect has 
been to reduce the selling price to, or less than, the cost of pro- 
duction, on all but a few of the most favorably located planta- 
tions. With rare exceptions, plantation stock-is unsaleable. It 
is inevitable, that, if present conditions continue, an immense 
amount of capital invested, not only in sugar, but in industries 
subordinate to and dependent thereon, will be lost, and that all 
values at the islands will suffer seriously. Under the encourage- 
ment of the treaty, the energies of the people have been concen- 
trated upon those articles benefited thereby, to the neglect of 
other products, or the development of new industries. For this 
reason, the variety of exports is actually less now than in 1876 and 
the margin of profits on sugar has been about wiped out. This 
means decreased exports, which in turn means decreased trans- 
portation, decreased imports, and general stagnation of business. 

If, when the statistics come in, it is shown that the exports 
and imports from and to the two countries remain the same in 
1892 as they were in 1890, the respective advantages of the pres- 
ent treaty to the two governments will be: 


Advantage to Hawaii: 
From duties remitted by the United States....... 2.2.0... ccc ccceccecee cece $214,931 








From duties collected on imports from United States.................... 89, 
FR OUEM S ies cansitn) soiseleuionisiocais enintee snide neiwicee Ge cetavan eee es 304,613 
Advantage to United States: $ 
From duties remitted -by Hawall), 0.0) << baccssscccsasscctsodseccecccces $397,802 
From duties collected on imports from Hawaii... ...........0...., Serene tal toe 
ALG Ua eS conse nae tae Custer cteyan se ce oom denies n ers ae eee aria a 35,526 
Excess of advantage to the United States..............cec.0. ee leo! SE 


From the standpoint of justice and good faith toward Hawaii, 
the present American position is untenable; for, by the treaty, 
Hawaii is not allowed to grant any special privileges in any of 
her harbors to any other foreign country, whereby she might take 
advantage of the peculiar importance of her geographical position 
and obtain a value in return: nor even to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with any other country by which reciprocal advantages 
might be obtained. Meanwhile the United States not only con- 
tinues to hold the chief advantage of the treaty, but in addi- 
tion thereto, receives a pecuniary bonus from Hawaii of $130,000 
perannum. Or, in other words, Hawaii is tied to the apron 
strings of the United States, prevented from helping herself, and 
pays the United States $130,000 a year for the privilege. From 
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the standpoint of protection to American citizens and develop- 
ment of American industries, which is claimed to be the keystone 
of the present American financial policy, the present American 
position towards Hawaii does not seem just ; for, on the faith of 
the protection afforded the sugar industry, American capital was 
invested in the sugar business in Louisiana, and, when the neces- 
sities of the occasion caused a change in the form of the protec- 
tion, the faith was respected and the same protection afforded in 
another form. American capital and enterprise, acting on the 
same faith, pioneered an advance into Hawaii; built up afriendly 
political State, and created not only the best customer, for its pop- 
ulation, that the United States has, but produced one of the most 
remarkable exhibitions of creative industrial energy in history. 

Hawaii’s imports during 1890 were at the rate of $75 per 
capita, and exports of domestic produce at the rate of $144 per 
capita, or a total foreign trade of $219 for each man, woman, and 
child in the country. The exports from Great Britain during 
1888 were at the rate of $31 per capita, and from Canada and the 
United States during 1889 they were respectively $40 and $22 per 
capita. The value of Hawaiian commerce to the United States is — 
shown by the fact that during 1890 Hawaii’s total export and 
import trade amounted to $20,105,600, of which $18,332,000 was 
with the United States. Its particular importance to the Pacific 
Coast is shown in the following statement of the foreign trade of 
San Francisco during the year 1890 : 


Exports to. Imports from, tal, 

Gregt Brita. ssi descshenes ste sdneeare = $16,998,695 $4,685,320 : got Beh 015 
ELA Bll cines anes aula calc nersicce ade Weekes 4,179,311 12,363,450 16,542,761 
OER iireiracs cia eta ci piaig' vires Obie n\ecislsinie siaee 3,114,757 5, 699, 638 8, 814,395 
A PANCO ace wviewelenistes sine Aeica deme eli ales sarne 2,182,322 1,246,395 3,428,717 
Central Amerie vos ssa ace assassin ssi 1,789,046 3 012,517 4,801,563 
WEORICO oi Aectelsis eo ndernsealdpreesvedsswiein eee se 1,570,646 800,061 2,570,707 
oo ean Ronit alee de x's ealwiaid s <aake eivieisiacte 1,402 316 1,195,047 097, 363 

Were vat TON isle\die avala ora cea aerale 1,089,066 725,875 1,814,941 
British wa Cdlaribia fat nledepereicwisdisteieiaia acaivta 871,613 1,570,052 2,441,665 
SADAIN coats on cisleiae betes ale ieiairie otniate sie viaseieie ns 717,362 7,847,974 8,565,336 
Hast adios WEE © ethisteime sfiibratemesianalhaiseaaie 495,035 2880, 3,380,773 
GREP MAIY 5 ocd rnc cic osc cece se rsitresiscscnce 167,593 1,156,008 1,323,601 
Phillipiné PSlANO Sees ates ee cpee'sn ects ae 59,667 957,954 1; 017, 621 


The question of what the future policy of the United States 
towards Hawaii shall be isno longer one in which political advan- 
tage to the United States and financial advantage to Hawaii are 
the only factors, as was the case in 1876; for a trade has been 
built up, property acquired, aud fatstents have become vested, 
which make the financial effect of the future American policy of 
more importance to Americans than it is to Hawaiians. For 
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every dollar that may be lost by Hawaiians by reason of that policy, 
Americans will lose four fold ; while if, by reason of such policy, 
Hawaiians are prospered, Americans will benefit far more. In other 
words, American property interests in Hawaii have become so great 
that it is no longer a simple question of political advantage to the 
United States, or of charity or justice to a weak neighbor, which 
the authorities at Washington have to deal with ; but it is a ques- 
tion involving the fortunes of thousands of their own flesh and 
blood, and millions of dollars worth of American property. 

Since the foregoing was written the logic of events has progressed 
steadily and rapidly, and the United States Government is now 
brought face to face with a problem, the solution of which must 
be reached here and now. If American policy of fifty years ago 
required that a war with France should be risked to prevent 
French occupation of the islands; if in 1876 American policy 
required the Treaty of Reciprocity to secure and protect the 
political interests of the United States at the islands; if in 1882 
the suggestion of attempted British predominance at the islands 
required the emphatic utterances of the United States Foreign 
Office, which are given above ; then in ‘1893 the same policy im- 
peratively calls for some substitute for such treaty, not only for 
the reasons then existing, but for the protection of American in- 
terests and property. 

The independent Hawaiian Government was created by 
Americans; it has been repeatedly preserved from foreign con- 
quest and rescued from internal dissension only by means of the 
moral and physical support of the United States Government and 
‘its troops. In spite of all efforts to carry on an independent govern- 
ment under the monarchical system, the reactionary influences 
have been too great, and that system has fallen through its own 
inherent weakness and inability to keep step with nineteenth 
century progress. It has failed and disappeared, irretrievably, 
beyond power of resurrection. What is to take its place ? 
The manifest logical tendency of all the relations heretofore 
existing between the United States and Hawaii has been 
towards ultimate political and commercial union. The 
American origin of Hawaii’s civilization, laws and judicial sys- 
tem; the tendency, from the earliest days, to look to the United 
States for support, not only against foreign aggression, but 
in matters of business, commerce and social life as well ; the 
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all but consummated treaty of annexation of 1854; the prophetic 
utterance of President Johnson in 1868, that ‘‘a Reciprocity 
Treaty would bea guarantee of the good will and forbearance of all 
nations until the people of the Islands shall of themselves, at no 
distant day, voluntarily apply for admission into the Union ;” 
the declaration of General Schofield in 1875 that ‘“‘We cannot 
refuse the islands the little aid they need and at the same time 
deny their right to seek it elsewhere. The time has come when 
we must secure forever the desired control over those Islands or 
let them pass into other hands,” and the emphatic declaration of 
Mr. Blaine in 1882 that ‘‘If through any cau‘e neutrality should 
‘ be found by Hawaiiimpracticable, this government would then 
unhesitatingly meet the altered situation by seeking avowedly an 
American solution of the grave issues presented;” all these 
steadily point in one direction and one direction only. 

The parting of the ways has been reached in Hawaiian and 
American history. They must from this point on merge into one 
and jointly enjoy the mutual benefits aud advantages arismg from 
such union, or the islands will be compelled in sheer self-defence 
of elementary liberties and property rights to seek other means 
for their preservation. 

This statement is specifically and intentionally confined to 
demonstrating the advantages and the logical necessity of annex- 
ation from an American standpoint, as this is a point of view 
which has, as a rule, heretofore been lost sight of in the shadow 
of what have been considered the greater commercial advantages 
reaped by Hawaii under the Reciprocity Treaty, which advantages 
will be increased tenfold under the impulse which will be given 
to the entire business of the country if annexation becomes an 
accomplished fact. 

When the facts and considerations imperfectly presented in 
the foregoing statement are carefully reviewed by the people and 
statesmen of the United States, I do not believe they will allow 
these islands to be forced, by untoward circumstances, to seek the 
commercial alliance and political friendship of other nations— 
America’s rivals—thus weakening the ties binding them to the 
nation to which they have looked with strong confidence and faith 
for so many years, and losing to the United States the accrued 
benefits of sixty years of statesmanship. ; 


Lorrin A. THURSTON. 
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II. IS IT CONSTITUTIONAL? 


BY GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


IN ANSWERING the question, ‘*‘ Can Hawaii Be Constitution- 
ally Annexed to the United States ?” I shall maintain the follow- 
ing proposition: That a foreign country cannot be incorporated 
_ into the American Union unless two things concur : First, that the 
foreign country is contiguous to territory of the United States ; 
second, that in the judgment of the people of the United States, 
as represented by their Government, there is a controlling public 
necessity for its acquisition. The Constitution of the United 
States, Art. 4, Sec. 3, contains the two following clauses : 


“Src. 38. 1. New States may be admitted by the Congressinto this 
Union, but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State, nor shall any be formed by the junction of two or more 
States or parts of States without the consent of the telebuxes of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

**2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the Territory or other property belonging 
to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claim of the United States or of any particular State.” 


The phrase ‘* New States” in the first of these clauses does 
not mean foreign States or foreign countries. Itmeans such States 
as may be formed or erected according to the provisions of both 
clauses. These are of two kinds: First, those which may be 
formed by the junction of two or more States or parts of States 
with the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as 
/ well as of the Congress ; second, States to be formed or erected 
under the territorial clause out of territory belonging to the 
United States. 

At the time when. the Constitution was formed and adopted, 
the United States owned a large tract of country northwest of the 
river Ohio which had been ceded to them by the State of Virginia. 
There was also a confident expectation, which was soon realized, 
that other States would cede to the United States their claims to 
other unoccupied lands. The territorial clause is therefore to be 
interpreted by the purposes for which it was framed. It empow- 
ered the Congress to dispose of and make all needful rulesand regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property belonging or 
thereafter to belong to the United States. Upon this clause has 
been built since the year 1787 the whole system of forming States 
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out of territory belonging to the United States, and under the first 
clause cited these new States have been brought into the Union. 

In addition to the power of Congress to admit new States 
formed in the manner above described, Congress has power to 
make war and the President and the Senate have power to make 
treaties. International wars sometimes result in the territorial 
conquest of the one country by the other, but the United States 
has never made a territorial conquest of a foreign country. In 
the war with Mexico the armies of the United States defeated the 
Mexican armies in many pitched battles, and Mexico was com- 
pelled to sue for peace. By the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
Mexico ceded to the United States large regions of country, out of 
which there were afterwards formed territories of the United 
States, some of which were admitted into the Union. 

In regard to the acquisition of a foreign country by treaty 
there are three precedents which settle the meaning of the Con- 
stitution in this particular. The first is the case of Louisiana, 
which was purchased from France during Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration : first, because it was contiguous to territory of 
the United States ; and, secondly, because it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the United States should control the mouth of the 
Mississippi. ‘The second was the case of Texas, which came into 
the Union under very peculiar circumstances. Texas was origi- 
nally a province of Mexico. Great numbers of Americans, prin- 
cipally from the Southern and Southwestern States, invaded 
Texas, revolutionized it, wrested it from Mexico, and made it an 
independent country. They made ita slaveholding country, and 
after the lapse of some time the government of Texas sought to 
have her admitted into our Union. As long as Mr. Webster 
remained Secretary of State under President Tyler this 
matter was not broached. Mr. Upsher, of Virginia, suc- 
ceeded him, but died suddenly in March, 1844. Mr. Calhoun 
then became Secretary of State. Alarmed at what he believed to 
be the designs and intrigues of the British Government to effect 
the abolition of slavery in Texas by inducing its people to change 
this feature of their constitution, and considering that this 
change in the institutions of that country would leave the South- 
ern States of this Union on the “exposed frontier ” of a free 
State from which they would be open to the aggressions of the 
Abolitionists, Mr. Calhoun took up and carried out a new and 
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secret negotiation that had been begun by his predecessor, Mr. 
Upsher, by which Texas was to be brought into the Union as a 
State through the action of Congress instead of having it done 
by treaty, which had failed. An arrangement to this effect was 
made with the government of Texas, and the whole project, - 
together with the correspondence which fully disclosed the mo- 
tive of the proceeding, was suddenly submitted to Congress at the 
session which began in December, 1844. 

These views and apprehensions of Mr. Calhoun were shared 
by three-quarters of the people of the United States. They were 
concurred in by the people of the Southern States without dis- 
tinction of party ; by nearly the whole of the Northern Democ- 
racy and by a few, although not all, of the Northern Whigs. It 
was only 4 minority of the Northern people which objected to the 
acquisition of Texas on account of its being a slave-holding coun- 
try. This was the second precedent which fixed the conditions 
under which a foreign country can be brought into the Union. 

The third precedent was the case of Alaska. Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia, the controlling reasons for its acquisition 
being : first, to prevent its annexation by any other power ; and, 
secondly, to secure certain rights in the Behring Sea, especially 
the right of catching seals. 

These three precedents establish the proposition which I laid 
down at the beginning of this article. They put a construction 
upon the Constitution which cannot be lightly set aside. 

If I am asked why there should not be a new precedent made 
which will extend the scope of acquiring foreign territory by treaty 
so as to make it include the acquisition of a foreign country not 
contiguous to the United States, and not necessary to any interest 
of the United States, my answer would be twofold : first, that the 
Constitution has received such an interpretation for a long period 
of time as would be entirely inconsistent with the making of any 
such new precedent ; secondly, that if we acquire Hawaii by a 
construction of the Constitution which is contrary to the long- 
settled one, there will be no limit to future acquisitions of the 
- same kind. When once the greedy appetite for more territory is 
excited it will go on, and will ‘‘ grow by what it feeds on.” 

Public attention has been directed to the fact that Governor 
Marcy, who was Secretary of State under President Pierce, 
authorized the United States Minister at Honolulu to negotiate a 
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_treaty with King Kaméhaméha for the transfer of the sovereignty 
of the Sandwich Islands to the United States. Before the negotia- 
tion could be completed King Kaméhaméha died and his successor 
did not choose to alienate the sovereignty of the islands. This 
action of Governor Marcy is cited as if it amounted to a precedent, 
but Governor Marcy’s personal authority cannot overcome the 
two precedents of Louisiana and Texas which were established 

- before he came into office, or the precedent of Alaska which was 
established after he left office. Nor can it overcome the prece- 
dent of Florida, which was conveyed to the United States by 
Spain in order to pay certain debts due from Spain to our govern- 
ment and to citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Caleb Cushing was Attorney General of the United 
States when Governor Marcy was Secretary of State. Mr. Cush- 
ing was the author of the phrase ‘“‘manifest destiny of the 
American people.” He meant by it that the people of the 
United States were ‘‘ destined ” to possess the earth or so much of 
it as they could get and keep. The phrase ‘‘ manifest destiny ” 
was never a favorite with considerate people; nor has the senti- 
ment which it expresses given the world at large a pleasant idea 
of our national character. I also see quoted the following utter- 
ance of Mr. Edward Everett, which shows that he too shared with 
Mr. Cushing his idea of our “ manifest destiny :” 


“We have no foreign yoke to throw off; but in the discharge of the duty 
devolved upon us by Providence we have to carry the republican indepen- 
dence which our fathers achieved, with allthe organized institutions of an 
enlightened community, institutions of religion, law, education, charity, 
art, and all the thousand graces of the highest culture, beyond the Missouri, 
beyond the Sierra Nevada; perhaps in time around the circuit of the An- 
tilles, perhaps to the archipelagoes of the central Pacific !” 


Nothing could be more extravagant than this. Mr. Everett 
was a scholar and a statesman, but he was very much given to 
saying and doing things which he thought would get him popu- 
larity. Inotice that a New York paper claims that Daniel 
‘Webster was in favor of acquiring the Hawaiian Islands as a 
prime duty of American statesmanship. I should be glad to see 
the proof that Mr. Webster had any such views. On the con- 
trary, I have no doubt that he would under all circumstances 
have limited such acquisitions to regions of country on the con- 
tinent of North America, and that he never would have been in 
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favor of going over the globe and annexing whatever countries 
we could buy. 

But suppose the programme of Manifest Destiny to be carried 
out in the case of Hawaii, we shall then have Manifest Destiny 
substituted for the Constitution. It will not be long before we 
shall acquire numerous foreign countries in different quarters of 
the globe. Each of these must have a chief executive ruler. He 
will not be likely to be selected from the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country, but he will be an American. Indeed a bill 
has already been introduced in the Senate of the United States 
by Senator Morgan looking to indefinite acquisitions of foreign 
territory and providing— 

‘sThat whenever the United States shall acquire dominion over any 
foreign country or place, by treaty or annexation or otherwise, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the advice and consent of the Senate, may 
appoint a Governor for the same and a legislative Council, to consist of any 
number of persons, not less than five nor more than twenty-five, whose acts 
shall be subject to revision or repeal by Congress; and, unless the treaty of 
annexation or cession shall otherwise provide, said Governor and Council 


shall constitute and conduct all provisional government for such country or 
place until Congress shall otherwise provide by law.” 


These governors will be virtually proconsuls; and as the 
Roman proconsuls were not scrupulous about the methods by 
which they enriched themselves, so our American proconsuls 
will not be too delicate in the same matter. They will be very 
useful persons in a Presidential election, for they will be able to 
contribute to the purposes of a political campaign ten times as 
much money as any other class of officeholders all told. 

Suppose, however, that the new precedent is made by the 
acquisition of Hawaii against the construction of the Con- 
stitution, what is the use in having a written constitution, or in 
having its meaning interpreted by precedents that have. been 
established under it by the constituted authorities of the country ? 
I leave this question to be answered by those whom it. concerns. 
It is to be hoped that before anything else is done there will be a 
searching Congressional investigation of the circumstances attend- 
ing the late revolution. It may turn out that it was fomented 
by interested foreigners and that the leaders of the revolution 
received improper assistance from the United States authorities. 


GEORGE TICKNOR Curtis. 


FADS OF MEDICAL MEN. 


BY CYRUS EDSON, M. D., SANITARY SUPERINTENDENT NEW 
YORK HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


From time to time some form of treatment for disease or some 
medicine becomes suddenly popular. Physicians of repute give 
their testimony and record their belief in the new specific, and 
the patients who have been benefited manifest that strange 
enthusiasm to get others into trying their remedy which is so 
marked a characteristic. of the average man and woman. The 
newspapers find out the latest craze and reporters become 
learned in many long words technically descriptive of various 
parts of the body or of the action on these of the new treat- 
ment. or a time he who reads or listens to the talk of 
others would believe the elixir has been found at last, that 
elixir, of which Pythagoras dreamed and which Lord Bacon 
thought might exist—the wonderful cure-all which is to vanquish 
every disease ; and then, within six months, a year, two years at 
most, the new remedy has been forgotten or has sunk into a 
modest place in the pharmacopeia and the new treatment is old 
and of small respect. The part which medical men play 
in puffing these fads into prominence and repute is a most im- 
portant one. Without their countenance and indorsement 
nothing could be done. That they so countenance and indorse 
them may be attributed to several causes, some inherent in med- 
ical science, others reflecting the highest praise on the physicians 
themselves, and again others which may only be condemned. 

First and foremost of these must be reckoned the enormous 
number of causes which are behind any disease. It would seem 
to be simple enough to attribute the fever which ordinarily fol- 
lows the fracture of a leg to the irritation which is set up in the 
limb by the accident, yet in point of fact, that fever is not seldom 
the result of the sympathetic disturbance of nerve centres, as, for 
example, those of the stomach, and in treating it it becomes 
necessary to take these into consideration. I have selected this 
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illustration because theresults of such an accident as the fracture 
of a leg would appear to beof all things the simplest to diagnose. 
When we approach such ailments as nervous diseases we find our- 
selves literally wandering in a maze through which there is no 
path. Itis commonly enough known, even by those who have 
not studied medicine, that, while each disease shows certain 
symptoms common to each recurrence of it, each case must be 
treated separately and allowance made for many things peculiar to 
the patient. Among these are his or her occupation in life, habits, 
food, constitution or stamina, previous ailments, and, above all, 
heredity or those tendencies which have come from his parents. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmesin ‘ Elsie Venner” makes the old fam- 
ily physician refer to the knowledge he has gained, during many 
years of practice, of the hereditary constitutions of his patients, 
and the doctor adds that no school of science, no medical educa- 
tion, can give this knowledge to his young competitors. All this 
is true, wonderfully true ; and it is the lack of just this knowl- 
edge of the past which makes some cases of disease so terribly 
puzzling and which makes each case individual in itself. 

It is this individuality of cases, this fact that to one patient 
we must give a teaspoonful of medicine, while the next will take 
two, that is at the basis of the ultimate failure of all “ cure-alls.”’ 
And, oddly enough, it is this very individuality of cases, bring- 
ing with it to the physician so many hours of anxious thought, 
that makes him reach out and welcome the new treatment. He 
is so terribly anxious to relieve his patients, to do them good, 
that in the blind maze of uncertainty in which he finds himself, 
‘he ‘hails with delight anything that promises hopefully. The 
practice of medicine might be defined, not unfairly, as a suc- 
cession of conundrums presented for solution, with death to the 
patient as the penalty for failure. Who then may blame the 
physician for welcoming that which calls itself the key? It is 
the fashion to blame physicians for their ready adherence to the 
new, but it is an unjust fashion when the facts are considered. 

There have been many medical fads, some of which have been 
almost funny to any one who looks at them scientifically, while 
others have had vitality enough to retain a place, shorn, however, 
of the vogue they once had. The latter are in the majority, for 
the greater number of these fads have really had some good in 
them and have been most excellent for some diseases. 
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About the first medical fad I can remember was the water 
cure. I have never personally gone through nor seen this treat- 
ment, but I know it from my reading. The patients who went 
to the water-cure establishments were obliged to live the most 
absolutely regular and simple lives. They took plenty of sleep, 
lots of exercise ; they lived on the simplest but very nutritious 
food ; they were forced to so exist as to give the recuperative 
powers of nature the fullest opportunity. Naturally, those 
who were worn out by work or the demands of society, whose 
digestion was ruined by rich food, who had, in short, lived in de- 
fiance of every law of hygiene, derived great relief and permanent 
benefit. True, the health conditions of the life were accompanied 
for the patients by an everlasting round of washing themselves in 
various ways, and means were taken to stimulate the excretory 
glands of the skin to the utmost through the use of the wet packs. 
Cleanliness is certainly good, and the latter helped nature to rid 
the body of the waste. As for the rest of the water treatment, 
the douches, the baths, the massage that accompanied them ; no 
harm was done by them as a general rule. The real value of the 
hydropathic treatment is now thoroughly recognized ; it is capi- 
tally well designed to give a person a chance to rest and to build 
himself up; then, too, it is a stimulant and tonic to the 
nervous system, but it is not the cure-all it was once believed 
to be. It was, of course, run into the ground ; patients went to 
the establishments whose cases were far beyond the treatment of 
rest, exercise and plain food, and so it fell into disrepute by fail- 
ure. Yet in some cases it is as valuable to-day as ever. 

Perhaps the queerest fad of modern times was that which placed 
the elixir of life in blue glass. That the color of light has certain 
influences on life, especially life of the lower sort, as in plants, is a 
fact. Plant life is undoubtedly affected by the color of light, and 
animal life needs light. If an animal be deprived of light it will 
become what is called anemic, but exactly why, no one knows. 
Reasoning from the observed effects of blue light on some plants, 
the inventor of the fad prescribed baths under blue glass for all. 
You were to strip yourself, I remember, and lie down under the 
blue glass for many hours each day. And the queerest thing 
about the whole business was the fact that some of the devotees 
not only declared themselves benefited by the treatment so long 
as they believed in it, but were unquestionably so benefited. I 
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say, so long as they believed in it, for I do not think there are 
many, if in fact there be one, who bathes in blue light now. 

The effect of belief or faith, the effect of mind over the mat- 
ter of the body, is one of the mysterious things in all science. It 
is unquestionably a fact, demonstrated beyond all dispute by 
thousands of observed cases. Long before it was admitted or 
studied by scientific men it was commonly known, and that, too, 

“among races of little mental development. Who shall say when 
the first enemy prayed his enemy to death among the natives of 
the South Sea Islands ? Who can tell when the first Obi man “ put 
cunjer ” on him who had defied him ? The religious mysteries of 
vanished nations are full of recorded occurrences that may only 
be explained by this extraordinary power. 

Let me state the fact as it has been seen. It appears to be 
possible for the mind of a man or woman to cause physical changes 
to take place in the body of that man or woman, nor have we at 
the present time any data showing the limit of this power. Here 
is a case recorded in print, as apt an illustration as may be asked : 
Charcot, of Paris, took a patient in the hypnotic state, placed on 
his skin a piece of common brown paper wet with water, and then 
told his patient he had put a blister on him. At the end of an 
hour the paper was removed, and there was a blister in its first 
stage—the inflamed edges, the minute cells full of serum, the 
partly detached skin. Now, in practice, we class a blister among 
those things which act mechanically—that is, by no exercise of 
will on the part of the patient can we suppose a fly-blister to be 
estopped in its action. Yet in this case the action of the blister 

‘was imitated by the action of the patient’s mind. It is impossi- 
ble to express in words the amazement one feels when one hears 
of such an experiment. 

The scientific study of this strange power has revealed 
it to be subjective and not objective. ‘Translating these words 
so dear to the German metaphysicians, we know the mind 
can only act on its own body, never on the body of another. 
If I desire, for example, to produce the blister on the body 
of another, I can only do this by in some way causing the 
mind of that other to produce it. If that other be in the 
hypnotic state—for purposes of this explanation this means that 
that other has surrendered all free will and that his mind will 
work under the suggestion of my will—then I suggest the 
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blister to him, use the paper or anything else to deceive 
him, and his mind does the rest. I should, perhaps, say at 
this point that I am speaking of hypnotism at second hand and 
not from my own observation. The knowledge that this power 
is subjective in the patient and not objective from the operator 
was not had prior to the time that it was scientifically studied. 
In the mysteries, in the work of the Obi man, it always appears as 
objective, and doubtless those who observed its workings honestly 
believed it to be so. 

From what I have said, something of the remedial effect of 
faith on disease may be imagined. If you could persuade people 
to believe that the application of a cat’s tail to a rheumatic limb 
would cure them, it is beyond a question that such an applica- 
tion would do them good. On this, then, rests many of the 
stranger fads of practice, such as the Faith Cure, directly and in- 
directly, the Grape Cure, the Milk Cure, the Water Cure, the 
Rest Cure and, in fact, nearly all of the cure-alls. As we have 
seen in discussing the water cure, some of these have distinctly 
hygienic conditions which enable nature to do her best for the 
patient, but added to these, and largely aiding them, comes the 
belief which brings about the curative influence of the mind on 
the body. 

It may be asked whether I am not a believer in the Faith Cure. 
Unquestionably I am, as every physician is forced to be before he 
has been many years in practice. But I believe in the Faith 
Cure only when it is subjective ; I have not a grain of belief in it 
when it becomes objective. And more than that, I believe in it 
only as an aid, as one of the remedial agents which help the 
patient ; I have no belief in it alone except in a small class of 
nervous diseases. It is perfectly well known that the physician 
who is most successful with a patient is he in whom that patient has 
the most confidence, and it is equally a fact that the belief which 
the majority of patients have in the power of physicians to help 
them is one of the most important, if not the most important, 
factor in the successful practice of medicine. What are these 
but variants of the Faith Cure ? Every physician has seen cases 
in which the patient was convinced he or she would die, and this 
frame of mind is of all the most dreaded by medical men, for 
when it appears drugs lose much, if not all, of their power to-aid. 
But, while we recognize all these things, we can yet condemn 
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and laugh at the practice of the Faith Curists, for they declare 
their power to be objective and they claim for it an extent and 
range which is absurd. 

Such alleged discoveries as the cure of cancer by the use of 
a certain plant, and the elixir of life invented by Brown-Sequard 
must be classed among the fungoid growths which mark the 
decay of the scientific mind. A word must be said, however, for 
the exaggerated estimates frequently given to new discoveries 
which are in themselves of value, and it is not unfair to rank 
these exaggerations among the fads of medical men. Whena 
new drug or new medicine is brought to the attention of the pro- 
fession it is rarely understood fully. Before it may be properly 
classed a thousand experiments must be made with it, and dur- 
ing these experiments the good derived from it is almost invari- 
ably overestimated. ‘This is owing to the law which governs the 
effects of all medicines. For under this law every medicine does 
good and evil. As the good effects are often immediate, while 
the evil take time to show themselves, it naturally follows that 
they of the more hopeful sort see the former only. A striking 
instance of this is to be found in chloral, which, when first dis- 
covered, was hailed as a sedative having no evil in its train. We 
know now the chloral habit to be as awful in its effects as the 
morphine habit. The lesson this teaches is obvious ; a medicine 
must be thoroughly tried before we can say what it is worth, nor 
should we allow ourselves to join the faddists who hail the com- 
ing of the cure-all at last. 

Every new treatment, every fresh drug, every medicine that 
‘is discovered is one more drop from the great ocean of knowledge 
segregated that we may study it for the benefit of mankind. In 
it there is good and evil, but if we approach it with reverent 
earnestness and study that we may know, we can assure ourselves 
that we are helping on the great science to which we have 
devoted our lives. This is reward enough, and this reward shall 
surely come to the physician who will work. The amelioration 
of the physical ills of man is the end and aim of our most noble 
profession, and it is pleasant to remember that even the enthu- 
siasts aid in the great work by their devotion to their fads. 


; Cyrus Epson. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE SAND. 


BY MADAME ADAM. 


DvRINnG the years 1868-1869 George Sand wrote to us more 
than once as follows: ‘‘ My friends, I start for X in search 
of a scene for a romance ; will you accompany me?” We always | 
seized the opportunity with joy. The particular trip which I 
shall describe served asa frame for the novel Malgré Tout, of 
which the Empress Eugenie was generally said to be the heroine. 
I never asked Mme. Sand whether this was true, for she would 
have been sure to answer me as she had a hundred times before : 
‘«< While I always make use of my own observations in my books I 
do not write novels @ clef.” 

Madame Sand had come to Paris from Nohant, and one morn- 
ing we all—M. Adam, Edmond Planchut, my daughter and 
myself—started for Ste. Ménéhould. M. Adam and Mme. Sand 
adored the game of dominoes, which they played with great skill. 
They always carried a set with them when going on a journey and 
- no sooner would we have started than they would begin making 
the most amazing combinations, ‘They would have nearly worked 
out some wonderful mathematical problem, when the train, with 
a sudden movement, would send the baggage, and, of course, the 
dominoes, in all directions, which would put us into fits of 
laughter and them into a very bad temper. In another instant, 
however, all would be serene once more, and they would start 
again with more enthusiasm than ever. 

George Sand was much attached to Edmond Planchut. We 
called him “ the shipwrecked one” (le naufragé), for he had really 
been shipwrecked on one of the islands of the Philippine group, in 
a Belgian sailing vessel, and had narrowly escaped death by the 
capsizing of asmall boat containing seventeen of his companions. 
Cast upon the coast without any resources and with their clothes 
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in shreds they were afraid to venture inland. They lived for 
several days on shellflsh. Despair finally seized them all, and 
more than once they longed for death. Edmond Planchut, how- 
ever, volunteered to go in search of relief for himself and his 
comrades. 

They all thought him mad, but nevertheless were willing to 
help him in an adventure that could not possibly put them in a 
worse plight than that in which they found themselves. Planchut 
started out alone, carrying under his arm a little casket, which, 
with his clothes, was all he had saved from the wreck. On the 
road he encountered some kindly folk who brought him to the 
Spanish governor, a young man who had not yet had time to 
learn that one can be severe without being cruel. In vain did 
Planchut tell him of his sorry plight, and of the miserable con- 
dition of his seventeen companions. 

“‘ Who will guarantee me that you are not bandits ?” asked 
the governor. ‘‘ Why should I put you on your road again ? 
You have not a single paper by which to establish your 
identity.” 

“*T have some letters addressed to myself, and they are in this 
casket,” replied Planchut ; ‘they can establish my identity. In 
Europe these letters would possess the value that they have for 
me, but howcan I suppose that the person who wrote them will 
be known to you ?” 

** Known or not—what can these letters prove ?” said the goy- 
ernor unrelenting. ‘* You may have stolen them.” 

“Here are my letters from George Sand—stolen !” repeated 
poor Planchut, indignant at being insulted in his misery. 

‘* What ! letters from George Sand!” exclaimed the gover- 
nor. ‘‘ Can it be true ?” 

Planchut had already gained the door, having lost all hope. 
He turned round again, however, the tone in which the young 
man had pronounced the name of George Sand having once more 
kindled hope in his breast. 

“Show me those letters,” cried the governor. 

Planchut opened the casket, and the young Spaniard, who had 
passed a year in study in Paris, and who was a fanatic on the sub-: 
ject of our great romancer, read George Sand’s letters carefully, 
and then questioned the “wrecked one” as to their contents, Plan- 
chut’s answers being of course correct. From that moment for- 
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ward the governor treated him as a friend, and sending for his 
companions, put them all on the first Spanish vessel that was 
leaving the port. 

Madame Sand experienced great pleasure, as half laughingly 
and half seriously she listened to Planchut when he told her this 
story. M. Adam, however, never ceased teasing ‘‘the ship- 
wrecked one” by declaring that he did not believe a word of the 
story, that he did it to le; Madame Sand experience the joys of 
Monsieur Perrichon ; and Madame Sand reproached Adam for 
his scepticism, while Planchut defended himself with devilish in- 
genuity. Nothing could have been more amusing than that scene. 

George Sand’s two leading traits were goodness and generos- 
ity. I have never seen her display her superiority in the smallest 
degree. Her benevolence and charity to the unfortunate through- 
out her life were unsurpassed. 

We arrived at Ste. Ménéhould, that celebrated town rather 
vulgarly re-named, “ Pigs’ feet,” and went to a small “town 
hotel,” with an enormous kitchen at the end of which 
was an immense open fireplace, in which large fagots glowed 
and crackled. We were all famished. Madame Sand relieved 
us by ordering something to eat. We were then shown to our 
rooms, and had an hour to make our toilets. 

Some commercial travellers had just left the rooms to which we 
were assigned. While I was opening the windows to air the room— 
and it was necessary to do so—my daughter and M. Adam had been 
searching in all directions for somewhere to wash. I heard their 
exclamations, followed by laughter. I was soon laughing myself, 
when Madame Sand, Planchut, M. Adam and my daughterreturned 
each with a small jug in one hand containing about a pint of 
water. Obviously the people who had been in the hotel before us 
had never washed themselves! One can imagine what fun we 
had when on asking for more water the landlady sent us word 
that we would surely ruin her ceilings! But if water was scarce, 
the wine was perfect, the cooking succulent, and food abundant 
in the Hotel de Ste. Ménéhould. We found our dinner excellent, 
and we were allin fine trim to enjoy it. 

The next day Madame Sand and M. Adam went together to 
visit the battlefield of Valmy. At breakfast they had a long chat 
‘about the celebrated countermarch of Dumouriez, who in 1792 
blocked the Duke of Brunswick’s route to Chalons and to Paris. 
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M. Adam, whom Monsieur Thiers called “ the General,” wished 
us to join him in his enthusiasm over Dumouriez, and with the 
aid of. forks and salt-cellars explained to us on the breakfast 
table the position of the two armies so graphically that my daughter 
and myself understood the situation at once and joined our ad- 
miration to that of our strategist. 

“If the Prussians return to France, which I think is very 
unlikely,” said M. Adam, ‘‘our defence against invasion has 
become classic, and our generals could not forget Valmy.” 

** Don’t predict war, Adam,” replied Mme. Sand ; “‘it has be- 
come impossible in our humane epoch, thank God. The Prus- 
sians won’t make war against us, and we won’t be indiscreet 
enough to declare it against them.” 

During the Austro-Prussian war I saw much of Heftzer, the 
founder of Le Temps and one of the few French people who favored 
Austria. Heftzer was a Strasbourger and knew the ways of Ger- 
many. Iam from Picardy and was brought up on souvenirs of 
the invasion. How many times had they told me the words of 
the Germans in 1815: ‘‘ We will return.” 

I hate the Prussians, who, with the English, are the enemies 
who bear most hatred towards the Picards. 

‘After the Austrians,” said I to Mme. Sand, ‘it will be 

our turn. You willsee that the Prussians will make war upon 
us ; they have thought of nothing else since Jéna. If you read 
their school books, you would not doubt it. I think the war is 
probable, and I am not afraid of it.” 
, “War is horrible,” replied Mme. Sand. ‘Heaven preserve 
France from it. A series of calamities would be preferable, 
because war surpasses any number of misfortunes heaped upon 
one another.” 

“The Empire is war,” added Adam, “ because the Empire can- 
not give liberty. Does it desire liberty ? France will allow it to 
continue eighteen or twenty years, never longer, and Napoleon 
III. will soon require to make another move. 

“Why !” he added, “I met Thiers recently—we were leaving 
the Legislature together—and he said to me as follows, word 
for word : ‘ Adam, it is you who are inthe right. There is nothing 
possible in France but the Republic. The day that the Emperor 
discovers that he will have to choose between the Republic and 
war, he will choose war ; and never at any period of our history 
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were we so badly prepared for it.”” Monsieur Thiers made this 
statement to M. Adam in the Spring of 1869. 

The carriage which was to convey us to Verdun—a large open 
vehicle with two horses, was ready. It was to have us at Ver- 
dun in four hours—so they said. It was then half past eleven in 
the morning, but it was nine o’clock that night when we arrived 
at that place which Quesnay de Beaurepaire defended so 
heroically, and which he refused to surrender to the allies, and 
set fire to in preference to giving up the keys. 

The route to Islettes was monotonous. Mme. Sand was disap- 
pointed with it. She looked to the right and to the left, and 
nothing escaped her on the road that we traversed. 

<<T won’t have a note to make of to-day’s excursion,” she said ; 
“Jet us sup at once and go to bed so as to be up early in the 
morning. I hope that the ‘Dames de Meuse’ will have some- 
thing better in store for us than what we have been treated to on 
the road from Dumoniez to Brunswick.” 

My daughter and I slept in the same bed, as there were only 
three rooms to be had at the hotel, which was filled with offi- 
cers from the garrison. Tired out, and with the prospect of 
getting up. early, we retired at once and went to sleep, but 
we were soon awakened by feeling a legion of bugs crawling 
over us. I lighted my candle—horrors ! our sheets, our night- 
clothes were covered with bugs, which seemed to be raining 
down from the top of the bed. We jumped up and called ‘‘ Gen- 
eral” Adam, who was sleeping in the next room. He came inand 
declared that he would disperse the hideous battalion, which 
had, however, been already put to flight by the light, and gave 
us his bed. We slept for three or four hours, but were afraid of 
- being late as Mme. Sand exacted from us the extraordinary 
punctuality which she invariably practised herself. 

When we met our great friend we told her of our lamentable 
adventure. She shrugged her shoulders, did not give us one word 
of commiseration, and smilingly replied: ‘‘See what you get 
from not smoking! Two or three cigarettes, or half a cigar, » 
~ would have chased them all away. ‘Travellers, male or female, who 
don’t smoke, are not travellers at all.” 

‘‘And Christopher Columbus?” said Alice, my daughter, with 
an inquiring air; ‘* he could not, then, claim the reputation of 
being a traveller, as he did not smoke ?” 
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*¢ You have no luck, Topaze, in your choice of an example,” 
replied Mme. Sand—Topaze being the name she called my daugh- 
ter. ‘ You ought to know that he discovered America with the 
sole object of endowing suffering humanity with the benefits of to- 
bacco, and remember this, you most ignorant of girls, as soon 
as Columbus discovered the isle of Cuba, he charged two men of 
his ship to take him ashore. He returned saying that he 
had seen many men and women, Indians, with little lighted. 
tubes, inhaling a delicious scented smoke. These happy people 
were smoking. When you have become learned, Mademoiselle, 
you will have the right to argue.” And as Alice was pouting 
a little, Mme. Sand added, ‘“‘Come, come, be happy as the day 
is lovely. Iam sure the ‘Dames de Meuse’ will do honor to 
their reputation to-day. Hn route we will have as recompense— 
a bushel of shrimps.” * 

The site of the ‘‘ Dames de Meuse” is the most charming 
imaginable. To get there was one of the objects of our little 
journey, and it was going to figure in a romance for which our 
distinguished friend was in search of a frame. . 

George Sand had an extraordinary faculty for divining places. 
She was conversant with geology, she knew by the composition of 
the earth what sort of trees and flowers would be found there. 
She could write about a place without ever having seen it, 
could describe just how the light would be thrown upon certain 
rocks, how it would be reflected upon the water, in the distance, 
on the woods. On arriving at the “‘Dames de Meuse,” after 
having thrown a rapid and searching glance around her, she 
said to us, with her bright smile, ‘I have found it. I am 
charmed,” 

In order to reach the inn at the ‘“‘Dames de Meuse” you have 
to take a boat. You are rowed over the most limpid waters im- 
aginable, and for the moment turn your backs upon the rocks 
that they call ‘‘ Les Dames de Meuse.” Once at the inn, however, 
they are full before you. Madame Sand looked round her in 
silence. She did not make a note in our presence, but till very 
late at night I heard her busy pen scratching away, her room 
being next to mine, and my daughter made the remark that our 
friend’s pen was still “chattering” to her paper. 

To our great delight, Madame Sand wished to have breakfast 


* The shrimps of Meuse are the most cclebrated in France. 
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served in the open air. The river was babbling round the rocks. 
We talked of this delightful country that differed so materially 
from the monotonous sadness of the road from Ste. Ménéhould to 
Verdun. The fields that surrounded us were magnificent; the 
corn was commencing to ripen. Madame Sand, who had a 
passion for horses, had a long conversation with the inn-keeper 
about the race of cattle peculiar to the country. Small, but 
beautifully formed, they gave one the idea of possessing great 
strength, and looked like a cross-breed between the Dutch and 
English horses. 

For a short time while Edmond Planchut and Adam were 
arranging for our trip to the rocks of the ‘“‘ Dames de Meuse,” 
Madame Sand, my daughter and myself, talked romance. 
Madame Sand in the most natural manner interested herself in 
what I was doing, counselled me, and told me of her own ex- 
periences. Madame Sand, like all her generation, was averse to the 
peasantry ; in short, she classed-them with those who could not 
understand art. I had just conceived the idea of making the 
heroine of my next novel to be loved of an artisan. I wanted to 
make him a very noble character, with the highest regard and 
devotion for his family, notwithstanding the fact that his father 
was only a simple workman. I told my story of Saine et Sauve 
to George Sand, and it really made her very angry. ; 

“That is truly culpable,” she said to me, “to make a 
hero of one of those men whose only recompense for his vulgar 
existence is the satisfaction of making money. No, those people 
can never possess any poetry—that would be too much. 

“It is easy enough to find a good and noble artisan, as a large 
number among them are, imbued with a moral grandeur that is 
unsurpassed, but I hold that one injures them by making poetry 
out of this. Simply because one of these artisans, without previ- 
ous education, is filled with ambitious aspirations, but has no 
talent, you robe him with glory. 

«Ts it thus that I should form my next hero ?” said Madame 
Sand, laughingly. ‘‘I am going to make him a violinist of genius 
—I have the title Malgré Tout. Let us hear what you will call 
your cotton spinner? His name will be ?” 

“* Abel” I answered. 

“Well, that’s amusing ! par example! That is the name of my 

violinist. Idon’t ask you to change it, we will both keep it. 
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You are going to make your vulgar ‘patron’ imaginarily in- 
structed—in letters, in rights, in sciences—eh !” 

‘¢ Certainly.” 

“‘Mine won’t know how to spell! Allons, allons, Juliette” 
—Madame Sand jokingly called me thus—‘‘ I demand that you 
surpass yourself, that you will work at your Saine e¢ Sauve with 
ardor, and that you will put into it all that you are capable of. 
It will be atilt between us.” 

“You who are so good, you are cruel now,” I replied. ‘* How 
could you want me to continue my poor little book now that you 
have spoken of a tilt ?” 

“‘Oh, pardon me, you are stupid, my child,” she replied. 
“There are always among the students some who try to equal 
their mistress,” said Madame Sand, and she embraced me with 
that effusion which she bestowed upon those whom she liked. 

“© Now for the boats,” cried Planchut. 

“‘T demand a letter from Madame Sand before otiteringe? 
called Adam ; ‘fone never knows what may happen ; we might 
be shi perbskew especially as we are with Planchut, and I want 
something to bribe the governors of the coast so that we can get 
back again.” 

‘‘Twish to observe, Adam,” said Madame Sand, “that in 
teasing Planchut you annoy me exceedingly.” 

“« What do you expect ? Itis base envy,” replied Adam. ‘I 
want to have been wrecked or to save some one who has been.” 

““ Keep quiet, or I will hit you,” cried Madame Sand, laughing. 

The water of the river was so clear that we could distinguish 
the plants underneath and the fish swimming among them. 
Adam and Planchut rowed the boat. The sun lit up the water 
with a thousand fires, while the shade enveloped the rocks with 
a vestment that nearly blotted them out. The trip was delightful 
and gave infinite pleasure to Madame Sand. 

As we were leaving the “‘ Dames de Meuse” Madame Sand 
said to us: ‘* Now, my children, I must find a road in the forest 
that ascends.” We therefore set out in quest of a hilly road in 
the forest. 

The woods of the Meuse, like those of Ardennes, are magnifi- 
cent, every description of northern tree being found there. 
Madame Sand, as soon as she had discovered the place she 
wanted, got out of the carriage and walked along behind us. 
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Nothing could give an idea of her youth or gayety when she 
was on an excursion ; she pitted us one against the other, and 
_ batted our ideas about like balls, her own serving as the racket. 
This used to amuse her to a great extent. She walked along— 
her cigarette in her mouth—notwithstanding her sixty-five years, 
with such agility that it was with difficulty that we kept up with 
her. Although she appeared to be. entirely occupied with us and 
our jokes, she nevertheless observed all that was going on about 
her, discovering, perhaps, in the distance some rare flower for her 
greenhouse, noting some effect of nature that she would after- 
wards write about, “taking in” the sky, the earth, and the vista 
with her large eyes. ‘‘ She could see out of the back of her head,’ 
my daughter used to say. 

Adam, who was so serious, and who was interested in nothing 
but politics, never had a dull moment when near Mme. Sand, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. Planchut, a similar devotee, 
anticipated her slightest desires and I, to whom she was the great- 
est of women, the glory of her sex, the beloved teacher and ad- 
mired mistress, was always ready either to listen to or to divert 
her while my daughter, who seldom conversed, but whom noth- 
ing could quiet if she thought she was in the right, interestedly 
listened to Mme. Sand, who returned to us affection for affection 
and devotion for devotion. s 

Our inn that night was very comfortable. Good beds, good 
food, good lodging. The nextday Mme. Sand visited the grotto 
of Han on the Belgian frontier. It is one of the prettiest in the 
world, and she was very enthusiastic about it. She had now dis- 
covered the complete scene for Malgré Tout. When we returned 
to Nohant she said tome: ‘ You are friends who accompany 
without preoceupying. A few days’ journey together brings 
out one’s character better than-ten years in Paris. You three 
are all excellent, although Adam is too much of a tease about 
shipwrecks. I always loved you, but I think I love you all a little 
more since our discovery of the place which will exhilarate the 
personages in Malgré Tout.” 

Another search for romantic quarters, on which Madame 
Sand took us, was from Dieppe to the Chateau d’Argues on the 
border of the sea. I will tell about it some other time. 

In the following year, 1870, we were at Nohant, at the time 
when the possibilities of war were first being discussed. Madame 
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Sand suffered intensely from the tragic perspective that all at 
once presented itself to our eyes. From the first hour she antici- 
pated defeat, but Adam believed in the victory and inthe triumph 
of the Republic. The events of 1792 and the victories of Dumon- 
riez recurring to his memory, he said to us: 

-“Do you remember our journey from Ménéhould to Verdun 
when I told you what Monsieur Thiers said to me ?” He was ad- 
dressing himself to Madame Sand. 

“‘And you,” she replied, “do you recollect having told us then 
that never, at any epoch of our history, were we so badly prepared 
for it. I fear, Adam, for our country. Return to Paris, see Mon- 
sieur Thiers and tell him to do all that is possible to oppose the 
war. It will be the grandest act of his life.” 


JULIETTE ADAM. 


MODERN INSURANCE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


BY RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK; JACOB L. GREENE, PRESI- 
DENT. OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD; SHEPPARD HOMANS, PRESIDENT OF THE PROVI- 
DENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE (O. OF NEW YORK, AND 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, PRESIDENT OF THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 





MR. McCURDY: 

The possibilities of insurance are determined like those of any 
other business, by ascertaining how far it can be made to pay. 

The particular form of insurance to be considered in the fol- 
lowing.remarks is Life Insurance, with incidental reference to 
other branches. 

Any form of insurance, whether it be purely mutual, pro- 
prietary or fraternal, if not conducted on a paying basis, must 
necessarily fail. ‘The purely mutual company will drop asunder ; 
stockholders in a proprietary company will wind up the con- 
cern, or it will go into the hands of a receiver by process 
of law; enthusiasts who sustain Clergy Mutual Leagues and 
Employees’ Benefit Associations will grow weary in well-doing 
and try to reinsure theirrisks or leave them to their fate. Assess- 
ment societies come to grief when the assessments are levied too 
often, and the shores of the ocean of Indemnity are strewn with 
innumerable wrecks of craft, fantastically named and equipped, 
which have met the common fate of all non-paying enterprises in 
a commercial age. 

These are primary facts; and yet they involve an apparent 
paradox. 

For there is, theoretically, no money made by insurance. In- 
surance is technically held to be all loss. Companies or associa- 
tions which carry on the business are only the distributors of loss. 
A voluntary loss, submitted to at once by the insured, removes 
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the danger of a far greater loss which may otherwise happen at 
any time. But as the prime purpose of the aggregate premiums 
is to pay losses, so the single premium paid in each case by the 
insured is primarily a loss to the insured. The ship that goes to 
- the bottom, the warehouse that is burned, or the life that perishes, 
takes out of existence just so much actual or potential capital, 
and the insurance money that replaces it in whole or in part is 
only the product of individual contributions of smaller sums, 
which have been sacrificed in advance, in prevision of the dreaded 
catastrophe or of the inevitable doom. 

Where, then, is the point of contact between the first and 
second propositions ? 

It is here: That while pure insurance is but a distribution of 
loss, the machinery of distribution must be so constructed as to 
impose the minimum of self-sacrifice upon the insured and to se- 
cure for his money the maximum of productiveness. These re- 
sults must be attained under conditions of the business established 
by long and wide experience. Experience is used in its technical 
sense, meaning applied statistics. Productiveness, for present 
purposes, means applied intelligence. 

How far have the possibilities of insurance been already 
tested ? 

Francis, in his ‘‘ Annals of Life Insurance,” enumerates, in 
addition to the ordinary forms of life, marine, and fire insurance, 
and annuities, among others, the following schemes: to insure 
marriage portions ; for preventing and suppressing thieves and 
robbers ; for insuring seamen’s wages; for the insurance of 
‘ debts ; to insure masters and mistresses against losses by ser- 
vants, thefts, etc.; for insuring and increasing children’s 
fortunes ; insurance from house-breakers ; insurance from 
highwaymen ; insurance from lying ; rum insurance and cattle 
insurance. 

The marauding barons of the middle ages who, after lives of 
rapine, built churches and left money for masses, may be con- 
sidered to have made elementary attempts to insure their future 
felicity. Whether the investment paid has never been ascer- 
tained. r 

It is recorded, also, that pilgrims to the Holy Land established 
a sort of Tontine, by depositing money before leaving, which was 
to be returned two or three-fold to those who had the luck to 
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come back alive. The stay-at-home members, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, probably lay in wait for the returning 
travellers and made money. Modern Travellers’ Insurance Com- 
panies do not, however, compass the death of their policy-holders. 
They give them the option of “your money or your life,” and— 
they take the money. 

But this is a digression. 

“To-day we have in successful operation employers’ liability 
companies and various companies which insure against defalca- 
tion and breach of trust, real-estate titles, plate-glass and boilers, 
live-stock, hail, investments, health and accidents. The insur- 
ance of impaired lives has also been practised to some extent, but 
with limited success. 

But’ in each and all of the above absolutely nothing is 
looked for by the insured except reimbursement in a mone- 
tary way for loss. The company, as distinguished from the as- 
sured, must make money, but the money so made is only so much 
additional tax imposed on the assured, which he is compelled to 
submit to in order to obtain the benefits of the codperative princi- 
ple. A distinction must therefore be drawn between insurance 
conducted simply as a loss-distributing agency by and for the 
benefit of the contributors, and the business of insurance carried 
on at the expense of the contributors by others for their own 
profit. In the first case there is theoretically no profit; in the 
other there may or may not be, according to circumstances. 

We have, therefore, to consider how the practical conduct of 
the insurance business can be made profitable, first, to those who 
conduct it, and, second, to their patrons. It must pay the first 
class, or no attempt would be made to carry it on. It must pay 
the second class, or any such attempt, in the long run, would be 
unsuccessful. Is it not possible to carry on the business of insur- 
ance, by and for the contributors, on the same lines as those on 
which the business is managed for a proprietary body, so that 
the contributors may realize a profit instead of a loss ? Here is 
another paradox apparently greater than the first. 

The manager of a proprietary company engaged in any other 
kind of business does not make money by simply putting away 
his talent in a napkin, or, in other words, relying alone on the 
process of accumulation at compound interest, which is the cardi- 
nal idea of improving funds for insurance purposes purely, but by 
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exercising the same scrutiny and sagacity in the profitable em- 
ployment of those funds in other ways for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors, as if he were an individual banker or manufacturer. 
Apply the same principle to the management of insurance funds 
for periods of sufficient duration to bring the results under the 
uniform operation of the law of average and we have found the 
key to the combination. 

Life insurance is the only branch in which the two essential 
conditions of the best paying insurance are united, viz., a perfect 
scientific basis in the laws of mortality and length of time in con- 
tracts to permit accumulations and the full fruit of wise invest- 
ments. 

It has been during the last twenty years that the individual 
has realized the possibility of making money by endowment 
policies or accumulative dividends through the application of 

the principle of compound interest. This may seem to be in 
_ a strict sense impossible, for the insurance company must be paid 
for the risk of death, and that must come out of the premiums 
in one way or another. Compound interest might not alone pro- 
duce anticipated results. But the investment of premiums held to 
await the maturity of policies, by methods not contemplated 
under the early limitations assumed to be fundamental, may and 
often does supplement the process of accumulation at com- 
pound interest, and thus results in actually making money for 
the insured. ; 

For instance : Large profits were made during our Civil War 
by sales of gold at high premiums. Much money has been made 
‘by rises in real property bought for improvement or taken in at 
judicial sales. Advance in the value of many securities held by 
insurance companies have greatly increased either their surplus or 
dividend-paying power. It is plain that if the money paid for 
premiums can be made more productive in the hands of the in- 
surers than it would have been in the hands of the insured, the 
addition will go to pay the cost of the machinery and to reduce 
the cost of the insurance. It follows that ifthe addition can be 
made large enough the whole of the premium or its equivalent 
might be returned to the insured, at last, and the protection 
would cost him nothing. And this is not a hypothesis. 
It is a fact. The records of the progressive companies 
show many instances where this has been the case. It 
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will be objected that this is not insurance but banking or 
simple trading. Granted: but the banking and the trading 
are ancillary to the insurance, and they replace the waste of the 
one by the profit of the other. This is in precise analogy to, al- 
though undoubtedly an expansion of, the fundamental assump- 
tions of the business. Insurance premiums are cast on a scale 
which shall leave substantial margins of surplus in addition to 
reserves required to guarantee fulfilment of obligations. Interest 
above the rate assumed in their calculation is always reckoned as 
one of the sources of surplus, and as such becomes an integral 
factor. Notably is it the case in various forms of accumulative 
policies. This is pure banking, and recent methods have merely 
brought the banking factor to greater fruition for the benefit of 
the insured. The insured are also, through the aggregation of 
small individual contributions, made partners, pro rata, of those 
who often control the world of finance and reap the profits which 
attend the sagacious employment of large capital at propitious 
junctures. Theapostles of the non possumus propaganda denounce 
this as rank heresy ; but it is the theory of management of the 
progressive American life-insurance offices of to-day, and has 
given, and promises to give, in the future, to the business of pure 
life insurance, itself but a distributor of loss, the capacity of 
actually making money for its patrons; and this, too, without 
the sacrifice of true conservatism. Probably no more careful and 
conservative set of men could be found in any centre of financial 
activity than are the managers of the investment function of life- 
insurance companies in general and of those popularly known as 
the “ great ” life-insurance companies in particular. 

But the banking feature, however important it may be, is 
nevertheless only one of the many elements of successful life un- 
derwriting. Probably in no other business are so many educated 
intelligences brought into the service of the participants in its 
success. ‘To the development of the American idea, from the 
formulas of the early managers and actuaries to the present com- 
binations, which almost exhaust the capabilities of the interest 
and mortality tables, must be attributed in a greater measure 
than to the banking element the phenomenal growth of life in- 
surance in this country ; but still more is it due to the unflagging 
energy and prolific ingenuity of the men—executive officers and 
mathematicians of high scientific attainments working for a com- 
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mon end—who have infused into their business activities the 
enthusiasms of a new crusade for the elevation of an administra- 
tive experiment into a robust school of faith and practice. The 
enthusiasms of these have been passed on to and assimilated by 
hosts of bright-minded and aggressive agents to whom the blend- 
ing of philanthropy with closely calculated monetary problems 
offers sympathetic attractions possessed by no mere project of 
profit without protection or of protection without profit. No 
other business enterprise commands the services of agents pos- 
sessing, as a class, higher moral and intellectual qualities, and 
their devotion is secured as much by this appeal to their sympa- 
thies as to their pockets. The American people are not slow to 
recognize and to reward devotion and enterprise wherever they 
meet it, and especially among their own countrymen. ‘They rec- 
ognize with patriotic pride the achievements of American com- 
panies which, through American agencies, have pushed to 
primacy in every civilized country one of the exemplary institu- 
tions of their land, and they reward them by their generous 
patronage and support. 

The whole difference between the time when our ancestors 
were engaged in the rudest industry, and barely obtained a pre- 
carious existence by constant exertion, to the present condition 
of comfort for every industrious person and of luxury and wealth 
for multitudes, does not lie in any change that has been made in 
natural resources, or in the forces at the service of man. The 
entire change has been brought about simply by the application 
of intelligence to these forces and resources. The soil and the 
‘ forces are constant quantities. The progressive agent in the 
accumulation of wealth is merely brains. Like every other 
human activity, if insurance can be made to pay it must be by the 
application of ingenuity, of thought, of experience, of wisdom. 
Can these, in sufficient power, be brought into its service with 
such effect as to make it so useful that the risk may be carried 
and the surplus become a substantial contribution to the wealth 
of the insured? Hxperience has answered that they can, and the 
answer becomes more emphatic as the accumulation of wealth 
becomes greater. 

But time is of the essence of the problem also. The tendency 
of capital, when it grows beyond a moderate amount, is to in- 
crease with great rapidity, and the longer the process is continued 
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the greater the rapidity of the increase. Stephen Girard said ° 
that all the difficulty of accumulating an enormous fortune lay 
in securing the first hundred thousand dollars; and there is no 
doubt that any man who succeeds, having started with his own 
hands, and brain, in collecting a moderate competence, will be 
able, by continuing the same kind of effort on the same principles, 
if only his life and energies remain to him, to multiply indefin- 
itely what he has obtained. The longer the life and the effort, 
the greater the accumulation. When the life or the effort ceases 
the accumulation ceases also. One or two companies, however, 
are based on the principle of ‘‘ pay as you go.” They have elimin- 
ated the accumulative factor, and consequently receive a limited 
support, mainly from the less intelligent and the impecunious 
classes. Accumulation is held to be exclusively the business of 
the individual and not of the company. Carried to its logical 
conclusion this view of the functions of capital would have 
neutralized organized effort from the dawn of civilization. 

Wise management freed from antiquated precedent and dead 
tradition ; accumulation superimposed upon indemnity ; legitimate 
methods of increasing accumulation systematically employed ; 
adoption of long deferred periods of repayment or distribution ; 
recognition of the fact that insurance must be conducted on a pay- 
ing basis, just like any other business that succeeds ; in fine, a con- 
tinuously productive union of the capital of the intelligent policy- 
holder and the skilled labor of the experienced and successful life 
underwriter, supported by highly instructed and organized agency 
forces—these to day are demonstrating the possibilities of insurance 
in ways till recently not fully understood, and it is to these that 
we must look for even greater developments in the future. 


RicHarD A. McCurpy. 


MR. GREENE: 

The possibilities of life insurance are embraced under two 
general heads: What especially can life insurance do ; and for 
whom can it be done. But, in view of the multitude and pecu- 
liarity of the plans presented to the public, a third matter becomes 
of nearly equal practical importance, viz.: What life insurance 
cannot do. 

Insurance is indemnity ; it is replacing a value which has been 
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destroyed. A burnt house cannot be restored, but its value can 
be collected from other house-owners and paid to its owner who 
is thus indemnified ; the loss is absolute but it is distributed so 
that it does not fall on the original loser. 

A life that 1s earning money for those dependent on it has as 
distinct a money value to them as a-house or business block, or 
ship, or stock of goods has to its owner, which value those so de- 
pendent lose when that life ceases. But that lost value can be 
collected from others and paid to the dependents, so that it does 
not fall on them but on the contributors. That is indemnity for 
the loss of life: that is life insurance, Its usual machinery is by 
the collection of premiums beforehand, in anticipation of losses, 
and holding the premiums to be applied as the losses occur. 

All the potencies, possibilities and limitations of life insur- 
ance are suggested in this definition. It can provide for every 
wife and child the indemnity, the money value, of the life of the 
husband and father; for every estate, indemnity for the loss of 
the control of the owner; for every creditor, indemnity for the 
loss of his debtor ; for every partner, indemnity for the loss of 
his co-partner ; for a corporation, indemnity for the loss of a 
specially valuable manager. In short, life insurance can legiti- 
mately provide indemnity to every person who is liable to lose 
money in losing a life on the continuance of which the receipt of 
the money depends. Scarce a family, scarce an estate, scarce a 
partnership, scarce a creditor, but stands more or less in danger 
of money loss by the loss of the productive life. Every such life 
isa proper subject for life insurance ; every dependent on the 
value of such a life, on its money-earning or producing or con- 
serving power, is a proper beneficiary of life insurance in some 
degree. : 

The applicability of life insurance to the members of the 
community, either as insurers or beneficiaries, is almost universal. 
Nearly every one needs in some degree its protection ; on every 
one who has made others dependent on his life’s product rests the 
duty of giving them its protection. Tens of millions in this 
country ought to be insured, because on them depend scores of 
millions whom they have made so dependent in some manner. 

But life insurance must be paid for and it is the reverse of 
cheap, unless it is in a nearly worthless form. It is possible to 
those who can pay, and in the degree to which they can pay its cost. 
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This leads to an unfortunate limitation of its uses. Compara- 
tively few can provide immediately all the indemnity their de- 
pendents need; more can provide a partial and, perhaps, very 
inadequate protection, and as we go down the scale of ability to 
pay premiums for thoroughly secure insurance, we find an in- 
creasing popularity for the makeshift schemes which seem to 
promise a great deal for a small present outlay in the more am- 
bitious of the assessment or natural-premium companies, and for 
the industrials which collect premiums of a few cents a week for 
a small benefit, a necessarily expensive way, making the insurance 
as costly relatively as buying coal by the hod. 

The death rate rises as men grow older, and the cost of their 
insurance, therefore, increases with age. But the “‘level pre- 
mium ” companies charge a premium which does not increase, 
but which after paying the smaller cost of the earlier years leaves 
a reserve for the greater cost of the later years. This gives an 
absolute stability and certainty to the operations of every we.l- 
managed company. Its policies will be paid in full no matter 
how small its membership may become. 

Those who can pay the level-premium rate for all the insur- 
ance their dependents need get a secure indemnity at its lowest 
normal average cost, assuming that a proper company is selected. 
Those who cannot so take all the insurance needed, but do so 
take all they can pay for, get absolute security for that much and 
get it at the same rate of cost as the largest and wealthiest in- 
surers. heir families will get what they pay for; they pay 
only its proper and necessary cost. 

The assessment or natural-premium companies professedly 
charge each year only the assessments or premiums necessary to 
pay the actual death losses and expenses of that year, and noth- 
ing for a reserve against the increasing mortality as their policy- 
holders grow older. While such a company is comparatively young 
its assessments are comparatively small, and it appears to be giving 
insurance very cheaply ; and this form of insurance is therefore 
attractive to those who either have little to buy insurance with, or 
who from ignorance suppose the favorable conditions are perma- 
nent. But the assessment company does not agree to pay an ab- 
solute sum, only what it can collect by way of assessments up to 
and not exceeding a certain sum. What may be realized on a 
policy depends wholly on the degree of success in collecting the 
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assessment made to meet it; that depends on the number who 
can be assessed and on their willingness to pay. 

As the company and its members grow older, the death rate 
rises, the assessments increase in frequency and amount, the 
burden of carrying its uncertain promises grows, and after a few 
years grows very rapidly, until new blood can no longer be at- 
tracted to come in and pay the heavy losses of the old ; and the 
best risks among the latter begin to drop out in increasing ratio, 
until those who have borne the burden longest and have perhaps 
become impaired risks, and unable to get insurance elsewhere, 
find themselves left with practically no one to be assessed when 
they die, and the whole thing collapses. This is the invariable 
lesson of their history. These companies not only lack cohesion, 
but the growth of the assessment or natural premium: with in- 
creasing age is a positive, constant, and, at last, irresistible dis- 
ruptive force, assisted in its effect by the growing uncertainty of 
the amount collectible by assessment. Their value to the com- 
munity is therefore, on the whole, more than problematical. They 
offer a deceptive substitute and by present apparent cheapness in- 
duce people to forego an immediate beginning on the only sub- 
stantial, satisfactory and finally cheapest form of real indemnity. 

Those who can pay only very small sums, even by 
small weekly or monthly instalments, take policies in the in- 
dustrial companies. The necessary cost of collecting such 
premiums makes this business useful only to those who cannot 
pay inlarger sums and at consequently less average cost. But 
nowhere is the beneficence of protection more needed than among 
those who can buy it in no other way. 

What life insurance cannot do, but what so many companies 
are trying to make it appear to do, is to furnish an ‘investment ” 
to the insurer in any proper sense of the term. The suggestion 
of it came out of the fact that the level-premium companies carry 
a reserve which increases up to a certain..point with the age of 
their business, but which will, when the companies reach an 
equilibrium in membership, finally come to an equilibrium itself : 
for it is held for and is applicable to the increasing mortality of 
age, and what is so expended on increased death losses of the 
older members is replaced by that being accumulated from the 
payments of the younger. 

Life insurance cannot be stable and secure without this re- 
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serve ; therefore it must be provided. But it is provided at great 
cost as compared with money put into a true investment for in- 
come. One buys a bond or a mortgage without expense ; holds 
it, collects interest and finally principal, with little or no expense ; 
or puts money in the savings bank where the expense of a simple 
management is usually trifling as a percentage on the business. 

But life insurance requires a great and expensive machinery. 
It must have its corps of agents, supply them with material and 
office room, and pay all the varied items of cost for soliciting 
business, for collecting premiums, for examiners, for advertising, 
and numerous other necessary incidentals. 

The annual outlay for these things in the great companies 
which are now pushing “investment” plans under various 
names is at least 20 per cent. of their entire income, both prem- 
iums and interest. One dollar of every five received by them 
from every source goes to pay expenses. ‘To pay money into so ex- 
pensive a scheme and to call its normal accumulation thereunder 
an “investment ” is obviously absurd. ‘The companies so recog- 
nize it and propose to accomplish the ‘‘investment feature” by 
getting policy-holders to forego dividends for ten to twenty years 
in the hope that so many will die or lapse their policies meantime 
that their forfeited reserves and savings divided up among 
those who live and pay through will overcome the effect of ex- 
travagance on their particular policies and give them a good 
thing—not out of the investment capacity of the business as a 
whole—but out of those who have had to drop out by the way 
and leave all or part behind them. 

In other words, the “‘ investment feature” in life insurance 
isa pure gamble either in the cost or in the substance—or in 
both—of what can never be anything more than indemnity, and 
which can be made to simulate anything else only by making it 
less than indemnity. It is not one of the permanent possibilities 
of life insurance. It is possible only so long as the victims in 
moderate circumstances, who are depended on to furnish the 
bulk of the forfeitures for the wealthy players, do not know the 
game they are led to play. Jacos L. GREENE, 


MR. HOMANS: 

It is a curious fact that the “doctrine of probabilities ” or the 
scientific basis upon which all insurance rests, had its origin in 
a game of cards. That is to say, the foundation upon which this 
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great economy depends, and upon which it must base its claims to 
the confidence and patronage of the community, originated from 
investigations regarding games of chances. It happened in this 
way : 

About the year 1650 the Chevalier de Mere, a Flemish noble- 
man, who was both a respectable mathematician and an ardent 
gamester, attempted to solve the problem of dividing equitably 
the stakes when a game of chance was interrupted. ‘The problem 
was too difficult for him and he sought the aid of the famous 
Abbe Blaise Pascal, a Jesuit priest, author of ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” 
and one of the most accomplished mathematicians of any age. 
~ Pascal solved the problem and in. doing so enunciated the “‘ doc- 
trine of probabilities,” or laws governing so-called chances. Upon 
this depend not only the laws governing insurance of all kinds, 
but also the laws governing the motions of planets in space, and, 
in fact, all astronomical science. 

This doctrine or theory Pascal illustrated by the throwing of 
dice. When a single die is thrown the chance of turning up an 
ace is precisely one out of six, or one out of the total number of 
sides or faces. Butifa large number of throws are made, it will 
be found that each face will be turnedup an equal number of 
times. From this Pascal laid down the proposition that results 
which have happened in any given number of observed cases will 
again happen under similar circumstances, provided the numbers 
be sufficient for the proper working of the law of average. Thus 
the duration of the life of a single individual is one of the great- 
est uncertainties, but the duration, or rate of mortality, of a large - 
number of individuals may be predicted with great accuracy by 
comparison with the observed results among a sufficiently large 
number of persons of similar ages, occupations and climatic influ- 
ences. 

In fact all happenings may be said to result from the operation 
of laws, which laws may be ascertained by observation —and 
there is no such thing as chance. The number of buildings 
which will be destroyed by fire in a given time—the number of 
vessels which will be lost by shipwreck, the number of deaths 
which will occur,—not only from all causes, but from each par- 
ticular cause, as suicide for instance—may be confidently pre- 
dicted if only we know how many instances of each have happened 
in the past among a sufficiently large number of similar cases. 
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Hence fire, marine and life insurance are made posible ss and 
commercially safe. 

The theories of Pascal were not made practically available by 
him. The Grand Pensioner DeWitt, of Holland, was the first to 
reduce these theories to practice, which he did in 1693, by cal- 
culating the true values of annuities, based upon observed rates 
of mortality. Dr. Halley, Astronomer Royal of Great Britain, was 
the first to discover and arrange what are called life tables from 
which all monetary values depending upon the chances of living 
and dying, combined with the improvement of money by interest, 
may be computed. He may justly be called the father of the 
modern system of life insurance. 

Fire and marine insurance have a much earlier origin than 
life insurance, but their practices were crude and haphazard until 
a comparatively recent period. The practice and theory of each 
of these three principal branches of insurance have been steadily 
improving until now these great economies rest on solid scientific 
bases. Their operations affect all classes of society, and have 
become a necessity of modern civilization. Insurance of any kind 
is at once an attribute and an evidence of civilization. It could 
not exist among savages, for the simple reason that there can be 
no adequate codperation among them. 

Insurance may be defined as a device, or measure, by which 
loss or damage from the happening of any named contingency 
may be borne or shared by the many, instead of falling upon one 
individual alone. With this broad definition it will readily be 
seen thatits possible applications are numerous. Knowing by 
observation the number of happenings in a large class of cases 
within a given time, we may predict with confidence the number 
which will happen in future among similar cases, provided the 
numbers are sufficient for the workings of the law of average. 
This knowledge enables us to calculate the monetary values of 
chances, or in other words to determine the premium necessary 
to be charged for insurance against any named contingency. 

While fire, marine and life insurance are the principal 
branches, and as such are well known among all classes of the 
community, there are others of comparatively recent origin and 
less widely known which have already assumed large proportions. 
Among these are: (1.) Accident insurance; (2.) Plate glass in- 
surance ; (3.) Steam boiler insurance ; (4.) Guaranty insurance, 
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by which the fidelity of employees or servants is insured, also 
whereby corporate bonds are furnished in place of individual 
bondsmen; (5.) Mortgage and title insurance; (6.) Hailstone 
insurance; (7.) Insurance of horses, cattle, etc. 

All these branches of insurance are in successful operation in 
the United States and in Europe. ‘Their objects are definite 
and legitimate, and they afford opportunities of spreading losses 
which would be crushing to individuals among large numbers of 
persons upon whom the loss to each one falls lightly. 

There are many other branches of insurance which have been 
projected, and in some cases actually started, some of which may 
prove to be a benefit to the community, while in other cases they 
are of doubtful utility. Among these may be mentioned: (1.) 
Credit insurance, by which individual losses in mercantile trans- 
actions may be borne by the many ; (2.) Insurance against high- 
waymen ‘and robbery; (3.) Insurance of marriage portions for 
daughters, which, in the British Hast India service, hag been an 
important and successful branch of insurance ; (4.) Insurance 
against issue and survivorship—a branch of business which is quite 
important in Great Britain, where the law of entail exists, but it 
is not practised in the United States ; (5.) Insurance against 
divorces; (6.) Insurance against destruction by moths; (7.) In- 
surance against celibacy; (8.) Against death or injury by “tiles 
that may drop on a passer’s head,” is the title of an insurance 
company lately formed in Switzerland. 

Asa general rule insurance is carried on by incorporated com- 
panies deriving charters from the State, and subject more or less 
to governmental supervision. In some cases, notably * Lloyds” 
of London, and several marine and fire companies in the United 
States, insurance is carried on by associations of individuals, or 
partnerships, each partner assuming a definite portion of each 
risk, 

The system of government supervision or control varies in 
different countries. In Great Britain and continental countries. 
in Europe, companies are required to report general facts only 
regarding income, disbursements, assets, insurances in force, and 
liabilities estimated by themselves. In the United States where 
every State is a sovereign, there are forty-four different Insur- 
ance Departments. Each State may impose such conditions, 
restrictions and taxes upon corporations of all other States seek- 
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ing to transact business within its sacred territory, as its legis- 
lators may deem proper. As a result, the laws, taxes and re- 
quirements vary greatly, and impose serious burdens and expenses 
upon companies, which, of course, are borne by their policy- 
holders. On the other hand, each company is obliged to answer 
in minute detail questions regarding its business, so that its 
condition may be made clear to the general ie as well as to 
persons directly interested. 

The American system then is one of paternalism, while the 
British system is one based upon freedom and publicity. Pater- 
nal supervision involves, logically, paternal responsibility. State 
control means State guaranty. Persons who insure in reliance 
upon governmental certificate of solvency, would, in justice, have 
a claim for compensation should that certificate be misplaced. 
But such claim could scarcely be enforced in the United States. 

On the other hand the British system of freedom and pub- 
licity enables unsound or swindling companies to prey upon the 
general public, which has no means of acquiring exact informa- 
tion regarding the condition of an institution other than the re- 
ports and statements of its officials. 

Probably the best system would be a happy mean between the 
two, where the supervision of the State would combine the maxi- 
mum of freedom and publicity with the minimum of interference 
necessary to the ascertainment of solvency and honesty of man- 


agement. : 
SHEPPARD HoMANS. 


MR. KELSEY : 

TITLE insurance as a field for corporate enterprise originated 
in Philadelphia in 1876. The Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of that city has the credit of first applying the 
insurance principle to a field very different from life, fire, marine 
or accident insurance. In all of these latter classes of insurance 
the losses are the principal drain on the premium account. 

Title insurance entered a field where the losses were com- 
paratively small, but where the expenses were burdensome in the 
extreme, and the conduct of the business was accompanied by in- 
terminable annoyances and delays. ‘Titles to real estate had 
been handled for generations on the strength of opinions of 
counsel ; and, as it did not seem very business-like for a pur- 
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chaser to rely upon the opinion of the seller’s counsel, he felt 
compelled to hire his own to repeat the work, at great expense, 
although experience showed that the losses escaped by so doing 
were trifling in comparison. 

It occurred to the shrewd Philadelphians, that all that was 
needed to destroy the reason for the old system was, to get for a 
single fee, paid once and not annually, a single opinion of counsel 
upon which an endless row of successive owners could rely with 
equal safety. ‘Fo get such an opinion, they reasoned, it was only 
necessary to place the attorney where he acted for a corporation 
which would pledge its capital to make good, to any one of the 
successive owners, any loss from mistake in that opinion, and 
which could profit nothing by passing a bad title along. From 
so simple a device, has the title insurance business sprung. The 
cash losses from bad titles had been very small. Hundreds of 
lawyers had been examining them in every large city, and going 
over one another’s avork as if it had never been done before, to 
the great waste of the time, money and patience of their clients. 

Title insurance does not take known hazards any more than a 
fire company insures burning buildings. It picks out the good 
titles, and puts its seal upon them so that they pass current. 
The risk is infinitesimal as compared with that in fire in- 
surance, where chance has much to do with it, or in life insurance, 
where death is certain to come. The relations of the loss account 
to the expense account are, therefore, exactly reversed as between 
the two classes. In title insurance the expenses are heavy be- 
cause the work is of a professional and scientific character and 
must necessarily be practically commensurate with the business 
done. ‘The losses, however, are insignificant. ; 

The simplicity and soundness of the principle are such that 
the public has taken hold of it with apparent wonder that it was 
not applied before. After the establishment of the Philadelphia 
company, others were soon organized in New York, Boston, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Chicago, Newark, Jersey City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and, practically without exception, in every city of 
any considerable size in the United States. The business is now 
rapidly drifting into the hands of these companies. That it does 
not at once goover bodily to them is due to the fact that the 
habit of generations has to be overcome, and that the land-owner 
is very apt to go for advice, as to whether he should change his 
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habit, to the very attorney who is most interested in not having 
him do so. : 

Another influence contributing to the growth of the system, 
aside from the greater safety afforded by it and the far greater 
economy of it, has been the quic..ness with which a transfer or 
mortgage can be put through by its aid. To attain this celerity 
and at the same time to iucrease their safety, the title insurance 
companies at once found it necessary to make their own copies 
of the real-estate records of the counties in which they proposed to 
operate. In a large city, this means a stupendous undertaking. 
It involves the copying of every description of every piece of land 
described in every instrument affecting land, recorded in the 
Register’s or County Clerk’s office, from the earliest record down 
to the latest. In New York County, for instance, the number of 
such descriptions to date is about 3,000,000. These are copied 
and sorted, not according to the names of the parties to them, as 
all such records are kept in New York State, but according to the 
properties affected. A ledger account is opened with each sepa- 
rate lot of land, in which account is entered of every instrument 
affecting it. This assortment is made, mechanically, with a sys- 
tem of checks and counterchecks as efficient as a trial balance in 
bookkeeping. ‘Thus the record of the piece of land is arrived at 
with absolute certainty, a thing that is never true of any index 
according to names. The record is kept up from day to day by 
copying every instrument recorded the day before, and posting 
the results to the proper accounts. 

Although the cost of such a plant is enormous, it at once 
justifies its compilation by the extraordinary facility which it 
gives to the company in making its legal examinations of titles. 
Instead of the old and laborious practice of digging out the’ 
title and making an expensive and slow search through the in- 
dexes, a part of the job which consumed much of the time before 
required, the ledger account with the lot, which is practically the 
complete abstract of its title, is at once placed in the law depart- 
ment’s hands and every instrument passed upon by a skilled real- 
estate lawyer, and the legal sufficiency or insufficiency of the title 
demonstrated. If the title is found perfect, the policy of guar- 
antee is issued and the history of that title, in the plant, marked 
sound and it never has to be investigated again. If the title be 
found defective, an entry to that effect is made on its record, and 
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the company warned off from it, until something new cures the 
defect. As the business of the company increases in volume, it 
gradually transforms its plant from a collection of unexamined 
abstracts into a collection of examined and approved ones. The 
history of the lot at the southwest corner of Eighteenth Street 
and Fourth Avenue may be the same as that of the lot at the north- 
west corner of Seventeenth Street and Fourth Avenue, down to 
1870. If the latter has been once examined and approved, the 
former, if submitted for guarantee, will require an examination 
back only to the work marked examined and approved in the 
other case. What, therefore, in the first case may have taken 
six days as against thirty under the old system, may, in the 
second case, take only two days as against thirty under the old 
system. 

As the work of the company gradually covers the city, it meets, 
more and more, the routes previously travelled in great part, and 
saves more and more in the average time required to put through 
each new transaction. Of course any piece once insured can be 
transferred very simply and very quickly, and the policy re-issued 
to the new purchaser. 

The importance of such an accumulation of information 
affecting the most stable part of the community’s wealth, ar- 
ranged so as to be at once available, is very apparent. If a 
railroad company wishes to get the names of every lot owner 
throughout the length of an avenue, for procuring con- 
sents, this locality plant can at once produce them. If the Comp- 
troller or the District Attorney wishes to know whether a pro- 
posed bondsman owns the property claimed, the same machine 
can at once give the answer and tell what the mortgages upon it 
are. If the health authorities wish to know the name of the ~ 
owner of a piece of property where a nuisance is maintained, or 
the police department that of the owner of a disreputable house, 
the locality index furnishes the information. If an intending 
purchaser or lender wishes, before deciding to buy or lend, to 
know the past history of a property—through what hands it has 
been, what it seems to have sold for, or what loans may have been 
made on it previously, or, perhaps, at what amount adjoining 
pieces have been sold or mortgaged—he can at once be fully 
posted by a reference to this invaluable index, and saved from 
a bad bargain or helped to a good one, 
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But it is not in these incidental conveniences that the title-in- 
surance system, with its locality index, is exerting the most pow- 
erful influence for the permanent advantage of the real-estate in- 
terests. Itis in the general and quick convertibility that it is 
rapidly giving to real estate as property. Real-estate has al- 
ways been the most steady and certain investment to be had, but 
it has been shunned by many because they were so hampered in 
dealing with it. Banks have disapproved it as collateral and 
National banks have been forbidden by statute to accept it, and 
all because the question of title was never settled, and tedious _ 
delays and great expenses were involved in every consideration of 
it. By simply settling the question of title once for all, and 
having the title-insurance corporation put its stamp upon it, the 
one controlling obstacle to the availability of real estate as ready 
capital, has now been removed. 

Every year is seeing a wide extension of its use where avail- 
ability is important. Mortgages with title insured are being gen- 
erally accepted as collateral, excepting by the National banks, 
where the statute forbidding it still remains in force, though the 
reason for it no longer exists. ‘Trust mortgages on real-estate se- 
curing $1,000 bonds, in negotiable shape, are now common and 
are accepted, because, by the insurance of the title certified on 
every bond, the old question is set at rest. ‘The facility that at- 
taches to a railroad investment is thus secured for the safer and 
more stable real-estate investment. ven yet, this country is far 
behind some of the countries of Continental Europe in the use 
which it makes of its land as capital. 

It cannot be that the United States will permit France and 
Germany and Austria to be more progressive than itself in mak- 
ing available in financial affairs the safest and surest possession— 
the land which is the basis of all values. It is of the highest 
importance to the healthy growth of this country that capital 
should be attracted into real-estate channels ; that it should be 
easy to get it in and easy to get it out; that it should be easy to 
lend money on mortgage and easy to use the mortgage after it is 
taken. While our State legislators are looking around for new 
schemes to increase taxation, they should consider whether, in- 
stead of taxing mortgage investments still more stringently, they 
should not abolish the tax on mortgages altogether. No single 
measure could have more sweeping effect in poe capital from 
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speculative channels into the building up of our towns and cities. 
It would enormously increase their taxable property and bring 
far greater ultimate and permanent success to our tax-hunting 
legislators. 

The unpleasant experience of the public with railroad 
and kindred investments, where the insider knows everything 
and the outsider knows nothing, has turned the attention 
of the cautious to landed securities which they can see, and 
which cannot be manipulated so that a common person cannot 
tell whether they are worth anything or not. It is the part of 
wisdom in the bankers, the legislators, the conservatives of every 
class, to encourage this tendency ; and in accomplishing the 
results desired, the title insurance companies are having, and will 
continue to have, no small part. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 





THE question before us is not one which treats on what is 
usually called Eschatology. In other words, we are not now to 
consider the problem of future reward and punishment, but the 
far more general question of the Immortality of the soul, and the 
bare conceivability of any incorporeal existence. Let it be said 
at the very beginning that we are dealing with matters which 
have occupied the thoughts of man since man began to think at 
all; and with beliefs respecting which the present solution trans- 
cends the understanding. The present solution even transcends 
the reason ; but the ultimate solution remains in the stronger 
and purer hands of a hope which is sweet as fruition, of a faith 
which is strong as light. 

Joubert, as quoted by Mr. Lilly, in his recent book on “The 
Great Enigma,” sums up philosophy in the sentence : ** Je, d’odd, 
ot, pour comment, v’est toute la Philosophie ; Véxistence, Vorigine, 
le lieu, la fin, et les moyens.” I know not whence I am, I know 
not whence I came, I know not whither I am going ; I wonder 
that I am so merry,” wrote a German philosopher. It is told of 
Schopenhauer that once, in the streets of Berlin, he accidentally 
ran against a stranger. ‘‘ What are you, sir ?” asked the gentle- 
man, indignantly. “‘ What am I?” answered the famous pessi- 
mist; ‘‘ Ah! sir, if you would only tell me that, I would give you 
all that I possess.” 

We have bodies, but we are souls, we say. But there are ma- 
terialists in these days, and there have been a few in most epochs 
of intellectual activity, who will not allow us even this much. 
The Danish Prince in the tragedy signs himself, “ Thine 
While this machine is to him, Hamlet.” The materialist tells us 
that our bodies are not the machines we use, not the tents in which 
we live, but are our total—ourselves. We began with them, and 


with them we shall end, in dust. Our whole life is, they tell us : 
“A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere our birth, 
To that last nothimg under earth,” 


and as for the things which we are pleased to call “our souls,” 
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they assure us that they are mere delusions and nonentities. So 
it is clearly laid down in Mr. Lilly’s quotation from M. Monteel’s 
Petit Catéchisme du Libre-Penseur.* 


Q. What is the soul ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. It is not a thing, then, existent in nature ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the distinction between soul and body ? 


A. Itis a simple analytical process. ‘ 
a * * * x * * * * a * * 


Q. The materiality of the soul, then, involving its negative, there is no future 
ea No; as the soul no longer constitutes for us an independené and imperishable 
individuality, there is no future life. 

We quote this simply as a curiosity, and not even as a novel 
one. Voltaire has already argued that the soul is only an “ aéd- 
straction réalisée,” ‘like the ancient goddess Memoria, or such 
as a personification of the blood-forming force could be.” More than 
two thousand years ago Pherecrates, of Phthia, had demonstrated 
to his own satisfaction ‘that the soul is nothing whatever ; that 
itis a mereempty name; that there is neither mind nor soul 
either in man or beast ; that the force by which we act or feel is 
equally diffused through the whole body, is inseparable from the 
body, and is in fact nothing whatever but the body pure and sim- 
ple.” What have we to say to such conclusions? Securus judi- 
cet orbis terrarum. We may safely set aside assertions respecting 
the very nature of our existence which have been all but unani- 
mously repudiated by all races of men, in all countries, of all con- 
ditions, in all ages. Even the consciousness of a child tells him 
that there is a distinction between his soul and his body: 


/ 


“The baby, new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast 
Has never thought that ‘ this is I.’ 


But, as he grows, he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

‘And other than the things I touch.’ 


So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in, 
His isolation grows defined.” 


The separate existence of the soul has been as much the abso- 
lute conviction of the supremest intellects, which have shone upon 


* The Great Enigma, pp. 50 seq. 
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the world, as of the humblest and most illiterate peasants. The 
Cogito ergo sum of Descartes is unanswerable. ‘'T'o attribute the 
illimitable range and diversities of thought to nothing more than 
infinitesimal molecular changes in the grey substance of the brain 
is the most miserable, absurd, unverifiable, and impossible of all 
guesses. Mr. Bain may well acknowledge the difficulty of 
‘‘storing up in three pounds’ weight of albuminous and fatty 
tissue all of our acquired knowledge !” 

All mankind then, except perhays one in every ten millions, 
will admit that we have souls, and that essentially we are souls. 

But what is the soul ? 

This question has agitated all philosophy, heathen, as well as 
Christian. 

Heathen philosophy had nothing but the merest empiricism to 
offer in its solution. “‘ Quid sit porro ipse animus, aut ubi, aut 
unde, magna dissensio est,” says Cicero in his Tusculan questions. 
No wonder, therefore, that some philosophers believed that the soul 
perished with the body ; others that it lasted for a time and then was 
dissipated ; others that it continued forever. As to its localization, 
Aristotle placed it in the heart ; Empedocles in the pericardium ; 
others, like our modern materialists, identified it with the brain ; 
to others again the soul (animus) was but the breath (anima). 
Zeno thought that it was a breathing fire. Aristoxenus vaguely 
declared that it was a harmony (ipsius corporis intentio) ; De- 
mocritus, that it resulted from a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; 
Xenocrates, following Pythagoras, defined it, not very lumin- 
ously, as ‘“‘a self-moving member.” Plato analyzed it into the 
Reason, the Passion and the Desires. Aristotle thought that it 
was a sort of fifth essence, to which he gave the name HKutetechy 
—a name which so puzzled Hermolaus Barbarus that he is said to 
have evoked the Demon to tell him its true significance! So did 
the ancient philosopher, like Milton’s fallen spirits, 

*‘Find no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

But at least the supremest among them, especially Plato and 
Aristotle, saw that there was a clear distinction between the 
merely animal and nutritive life and the true life by which we 
live. Plato saw deep into the bearings of the inquiry when he 
placed the irascible and the appetitive or concupiscential elements 
of our nature absolutely under the control of the supreme prin- 
ciple (rd #yeuor1Kév), which is reason and conscience. The 
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lower parts of the soul, he says, passion and sensuousness, belong 
to the subordinate organs of perception aud representation ; but 
the instrument of rational cogitation is the supreme and indi- 
visible element of this soul in man. Aristotle went to the root of 
the matter when he declared that, since thought, foresight, learn- 
ing, discovery, memory and love have no affinity with any of the 
four material elements, there must be a fifth element—call it an 
Eutetechy, or what you will—which is wholly independent of 
them. It is a vital force which is not merely constructive and 
nutritive (76 8pexrix6y ) which assimilates and reproduces, like 
the life of the plant. It is a reason (vous) beyond and above 
anything which exists in the animal, and which, though subject 
to temporary influences, is divine, preéxistent, active, determin- 
ing and immortal.* 

I say that this goes to the root of the matter, because the only 
uneasiness which haunts the minds of most men is lest the soul, 
after all—whatever it may bé—should prove to be only an insepar- 
able function of the body. They are half tempted to believe with 
Anaxemines that ‘it is the nature of limbs which thinketh in 
men”; or, in other words, that thought is but the correlate of 
human organization. If so, they dread lest the mind and the soul 
should end with the body. In answer to the difficulty we might 
point to the phenomena of dreams; or to the lightning-like activ- 
ity of the spirit, which cannot belong to dead matter, of which 
inertia is an essential property ; or to the power of the will to 
move and regulate the body, as when Turenne, shivering as he 
rode to battle, said to his body, ‘‘ Aha! you tremble, but if you 

knew where I mean to take you to-day you would tremble much 
more ;” or to the charming combinations of fancy; or to the 
regal powers of the imagination. All these prove, as Sir John 
Davies sings, that 
“There is a soul, a nature which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power. 
Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains, 
But sits and rules within her private bower.” 

But to take only one of Aristotle’s points, if the soul were but 
the body how would memory be possible? We remember the 
days of old, the vernal hours of childhood, when “the very breeze 
had mirth in it” ; the long-lost mother who folded our childish 


*Ueberweg, Hist. of Philos., i., 123, 16$, 168. 
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hands in prayer. Dr. Arnold said that when he was Professor of 
History at Oxford he quoted books which he could not have seen 
since he was four yearsold. 

How can it possibly be said that it is owr bodies which re- 
member. Our bodies are in a condition of perpetual flux. They 
change—every particle of them—in some seven years. They 
have been scattered and renewed—every particle of them—many 
times over, since we were children, yet we are the same. Our 
individuality is unbroken. ‘* Dissimiles hic vir et ille puer”; we 
may be but ‘‘ stupid changelings of ourselves,” but undoubtedly 
we cannot disintegrate ourselves from ourselves. How can mem- 
ory and the other functions of the soul be inseparable from the 
body, if they continue—unchanged even when they are latent— 
though not one of the same material particles now belongs to us ? 
‘It is,” says Coleridge, ‘‘only to the coarseness of our senses, or 
rather to the defect and limitation of our percipient faculty, that 
the visible object appears the same even for a moment. As the 
column of blue smoke from a cottage chimney in the breathless 
summer noon, or the steadfast-seeming cloud on the edge-point 
of a hill in the driving air-current, which momently condensed 
and recomposed is the common phantom ofa thousand successors ; 
such is the flesh which our bodily eyes transmit to us ; which our 
palates taste ; which our hands touch. . . And we need only re- 
flect on “these facts with a calm and silent spirit to learn the utter 
emptiness and unmeaningness of the vaunted mechanico-corpuscu- 
lar philosophy, with both its twins, materialism on the one hand, 
and idealism, rightlier named subjective Idolism, on the other ; 
the one obtruding on us a world of spectres and apparitions ; the 
other a mazy dream.” * 

Yet even when we are thoroughly convinced that the soul is 
something wholly apart from the body, and that the body is only 
its machine, its instrument, its house of clay, it may seem to us 
so strange that it could act or feel apart from this machine and 
house, that the possibility of its immaterial existence may appear 
to be inconceivable. This difficulty would indeed only apply for 
Christians to the period between death and the resurrection of 
the body, in which they believe. Into the material difficulties of 
the Resurrection it is needless here to enter. Suffice it to say 
that by the resurrection of the body we by no means imply that 
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the identical particles will be re-composed which have crumbled 
into dust, and may now, as Shakespeare says, be used to “ stop 
a hole,” or be blown about the desert or sealed in the iron hills. 
When we say that we did so and so in childhood we mean that 
beings did it with whom we are identical, though not one atom 
of our bodies remains unchanged. So it may be at the resurrec- 
tion; and the Gospels clearly indicate to us that the Resurrec- 
tion-body of the Risen Christ was a glorified body, and was no 
longer liable to material conditions. But, while all Christians 
may concede this, they still fail to conceive how the soul could 


live immediately after death. They would fain, with Milton, 
“ Unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in the fleshly nook.” 


Now no one can pretend to solve this problem, but perhaps 
the following considerations may make it seem less difficult. 

I. Since the days of Tertullian, or, at any rate, since those 
ignorant hermits of the Thebaid, who thought that God had “a 
body, heats and passions,” no one has believed in a corporeal 
Deity. Even Voltaire held, as Locke did, that the existence of 
God is demonstrable by the cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments,* and yet that God is a circle whose circumference is every- 
where, its centre nowhere. If, then, God is a Spirit, why does 
the spirit of man, which is a particle of divine air and an efflu- 
ence of his glory, require of necessity a material embodiment ? + 

. II. And why has this difficulty been practically regarded 
as non-existent, alike by heathens as by Christians, if it were a 
thing naturally inconceivable by us? The human race, in gen- 
eral, has spontaneously and instinctively assumed that the soul, 
as a simple and uncompounded substance, is naturally immortal. 
The earliest Greeks believed in the thin, shadowy, fleeting ghost 
of Elysium, the éidSwAaxayédrrwr. The early Hebrews, before 
Christ had brought life and immortality to light, believed in their 
dim Sheol and Tsalmaveth. The dying Hadrian sang to his soul: 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos.”’ 


* See Ueberweg, Hist. of Philos., ete., ii., 125. 
+ See Lactant., De. Op. Det., 19; St. Aug., De Trin., x., 12, 13, 15. 
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The address is not unlike the famous lines of Mrs. Barbauld : 


** Life, I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 


* * * * * * * 
Oh, whither, whither, dost thou fly ? 
Ah ! tell me where I must seek this compound I ? 


* * * * * * * 


Yet canst thou without thought and feeling be ? 
Oh, say, what art thou when no more thou’rt thee ? 


a * * * * * ‘* ° 


Life, we’ve been long together, 
Through rleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, or tear, 
Then steal away, give little warning ; 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.’ 


III. The difficulty has, however, led to the theory known as 
“conditional immortality,” condemned as a heresy by the Catholic 
Church ; and to the doctrine of Metempsychosis, of which Less- 
ing was one of the most illustrious supporters. But if the possi- 
bility of immaterial existence for the soul be deemed so incon- 
ceivable, among Protestants at any rate, the doctrine of Psycho- 
pannychia—t. e., the sleep of the soul between death and resur- 
rection—is not, I suppose, a heresy. ‘I'o me, I confess, no hy- 
pothesis commends itself less. It was vigorously refuted by 
Tertullian,* and no less vigorously by Calvin ¢ ; but it is still the 
doctrine of the Nestorians { ; it has been maintained by Bonnet, 
and by Cudworth,§ and is said to have been the conviction of 
the late Archbishop Whateley, maintained by him in his anony- 
mous volume. 

IV. If the church has looked askance on this theory, there is 
at least no difficulty about the theory of Rudolph Wagner.|] Carl 
Vogt had argued against the independent existence of the soul 
because ‘“‘ physiology sees in psychical activities nothing but 

; eo “38 De Psychopannychia. 
t Assernanni, Bible Orient, iii., pt. ii., 343. 


§ Bonnet, Palingenesia, 1789. *Gudworth, Intellectual System, c. v. 
|| Ueber Leelensubstanz, Gittingen, 1856, and Ueber Wissen und Glauben, id. 
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functions of the brain ”—a' doctrine which results in the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ man is what he eats,” and therefore eating and drink- 
ing are his highest human functions! In answer to this, Wagner 
urges ‘‘ that the transplanting of the soul into another portion 
of the universe may be effected as quickly and easily as the trans- 
mission of light from the sun to the earth; and, in like manner, 
the same soul may return at a future epoch and be provided with 
a new bodily integument.” 

But, in conclusion, be it observed that we do not pretend to 
prove or to explain ; we do what is a higher act of our nature, we 
believe. We have, as Pascal says, an idea of the truth that no 
Pyrrhonism can overcome. In Mrs. Deland’s “John Ward, 
Preacher ” there is a striking scenein which the dying lawyer, in 
speaking to his somewhat epicurean Vicar, says: 


““How strange! How strange! And where shall I be? knowing—or perhaps 
fallen in, an eternal sleep. How does -it seem to you, Doctor ? That was what I 
wanted toask you; do you feel sure of anything afterwards ?” 

“The rector did not escape the penetrating glance of those strangely bright eyes. 
He looked into them and then wavered and turned away.” 

“Do you?” said the lawyer. 

The other put his hands up to his face a moment. 


“‘Ah !” he answered sharply, “I don’t know—I can’t tell. I—I don’t know, Den- 
ner!” 


“No,” replied Mr. Denner, with tranquil satisfaction, “I supposed not—I supposed. 


not. But when a man gets where I am, it seems the one thing in the world worth 
being sure of.” J . 


But, afterall, if the Rector could have answered, ‘‘ This is not, 
and cannot be, a matter of human knowledge, but of divine faith,” 
the dying lawyer ought to have felt that he had not been betrayed. 
We may argue with St. Thomas Aquinas that the soul being 
immaterial must be immortal, since a pure form cannot destroy 
itself, nor, through the dissolution of a material substratum be 
destroyed ; and that the soul must be immaterial, since it is capa- 
ble of thinking the universal, whereas, if it were a form insep- 
arable from matter, it could only think the individual. But ifa 
man cannot grasp or cannot accept this reasoning, there is nothing 
shocking in that sort of agnosticism which admits that « what we 
know is little, what we are ignorant of is immense.” It is not 
unaided nature which teaches us the existence, the immortality of 
the soul. It is the light which lighteth every man who is born 


o 
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into the world. It is the voice of God in the soul of man. Nature 
says: 
“Thou makest thine appeal to me : 
I bring to life, I bring to death ; 
The spirit does but wear the breath, 
I know no wore.” 


Nay, when we maintain that man is God’s supremest work and 
that God is love, and when Nature, partially observed and imper- 
fectly interpreted, 

Red in beak and claw with ravin, shrieks against our creed,” 
we may well exclaim: 
Oh life and future thou art frail ! 
W hat hope of answer or address ? 
to which peals the high answer of a faith which nothing can 
shake, which is above argument, and beyond the apprehension 
of the purely human understanding. 


‘Behind the veil ! behind the veil!” 
F. W. FARRAR. 


SPAIN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY THE SPANISH MINISTER AND ROYAL COMMISSION ER-GENERAL. 


No oTHer nation can take a greater interest in the Exposition 
at Chicago than Spain, which, having celebrated at home the 
most important event in her history, now awaits with pride, as 
the discoverer of a great continent, the exhibitions of wonderful 
progress made by a people who during the past four hundred 
years appear to have reaped all that previous centuries had sown 
in the old world. 

The Exposition has been fitly named “‘ Columbian.” Colum- 
bus was the man who, going to Spain, poor and despised, was 
comforted by Father Juan Perez, at La Rabida, helped by the 
Duke of Medina Celi, protectedby Queen Isabella, aided and en- 
couraged by the brothers Pinzon ; the man who commanded the 
Spanish caravels, who died a Spanish admiral, and whose descend- 
ant (the Duke of Veragua) is left as a remembrance to Spain of 
the great indebtedness she sustains to the Genoese who adopted 
her as his country. 

When the World’s Fair was being planned, and when all other 
nations were showing their great interest in that worthy and 
wonderful enterprise, Spain was taking steps to celebrate in a 
fitting manner the greatest epoch in her history—the next most 
important event since the birth of Christ, for humanity has re- 
ceived no greater benefit for its progress and its welfare than the 
discovery of America. This circumstance explains why Spain 
did not at first seem to prepare to take the place to which she 
was entitled in a celebration in which everything will speak 
in her behalf. 

The end of the fifteenth century is for Spain the birth of her 
glory. At the same time that she threw off the Moorish yoke, 
against which she fought for more than seven centuries, thus 
saving Europe from the Mohammedan invasion, she inaugurated, 
in conjunction with Portugal, the era of the great discoveries 
made by the bold navigators of the Iberian’ Peninsula, which, 
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commencing with the travels southward in Africa of Gil de Hanes, © 
Diniz Fernandez, Joao de Santaren, Pedro Escobar, and many 
others, ended with the first voyage around the world of the 
Spanish ship ‘‘ Victoria,” begun by Magellanes and brought to a 
happy close by Sebastian del Cano. 

The voyage of Columbus to what is known to-day as the West 
Indies, which commenced on the third of August, 1492, and fin- 
ished on the 15th of March, 1493, and which led to the knowl- 
edge we now possess of our planet, although the most important 
event of that age, can never diminish the greatness of the feats 
performed by the men, who, during the few years elapsing 
between 1492 and 1522, put Europe in possession of all the 
world. 

Spain has had to honor the memory of Columbts, and at — 
the same time to remember the brothers Pinzon who with him 
commanded the three caravels; Solis, who first saw the Gulf 
of Mexico, Florida and the River Plate ; Ojeda, Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa, Ponce de Leon, Oortes, Pizarro, Garay, Cabeza de 
Vaca, and many others who accomplished such wonderful achieve- 
ments by land and sea in America, as well as to bear in mind that 
her Portuguese brethren, with Cabral, Vasco da Gama, Almeida, 
Andrade and Peixoto accomplished in Africa, Asia and Oceanica 
and on the shores of China and Japan, what Spain was doing in 
America. 

The Spanish Government and the Spanish people have been 
celebrating the anniversary of these historical events, and it is 
extraordinary how little has been said by the press in this coun- 
try about the important ceremonies held in the Peninsula, which 
saw all the Spanish and Portuguese speaking people closely 
united in brotherly harmony, since the United States took 
such a prominent part in the naval display, in the historical 
exhibition, and in the Congress of Americanists. 

Spain has erected permanent monuments to commemorate 
the fourth centennial of her discovery ; she has restored the convent 
of La Rabida where Columbus found protection, and she has raised 
a splendid monument at Palos in memory of all the great dis- 
coverers, as well as another to Columbus in Havana, and a beauti- 
ful mausoleum in its cathedral to hold his remains ; and in order 
to perpetuate the memory of the noble woman who assisted him, 
and who was the only person to understand him, a grand statue 
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of the Queen and the Admiral has been erected at the city of 
Granada. 

The celebrations in Spain and in the United States present an 
object-lesson of the past and of the present. 

Spain, after showing her gratitude to the bold navigator, has 
endeavored to collect in a wonderful historical exhibition every- 
thing that could serve to portray the condition of the old world, 
as well as that of America, at the time of the discovery. She has 
likewise outstretched her arms to welcome the sixteen nations who 
owe their being to her. They have united their flags around the 
monument of Palos, whence Columbus sailed, and they have dis- 
cussed their interests in many congresses over judicial, literary, 
commercial, geographical, medical, and military matters, that 
will, day by day, bring unity of thought and purpose to the 
Spanish race, and give it due weight in the world. 

The celebration in Spain is finished, and we now turn our 

thoughts to the new world. Four centuries ago, in Calpe and 
Abida, in the so-called columns of Hercules, was written the motto 
we took in our coat of arms, ‘‘Ne Plus Ultra.” Spain erased the 
“Ne” and said, with her philosopher, Seneca, that Thule was 
not the last of lands, and we come to see in this new world, un- 
known four hundred years ago, in a nation of little more than a 
century of independent life, sixty-five millions of inhabitants, 
with untold wealth and industry, and in a city that has hardly 
reached the middle age of a man, 1,500,000 people welcoming all 
the nations of the world to an exposition superior to any ever 
held in the older European nations. 
/ Imay have dwelt on those historical facts and the festivities 
that have taken place in Spain more than seems necessary, but 
from the former arises the interest felt by my country in the Ex- 
position, and to the latter has been due the apparent lukewarm- 
ness of Spain towards the Chicago Exposition. Preparations 
are now actively going on in Spain, and I am able to give an 
account of the extent and plans for our exhibit. 

Spain has appropriated $200,000 as its first instalment, and 
that amount renders it the fourth European nation as regards 
appropriation. Spain intends to be represented in all or nearly 
all the departments. Twenty thousand feet have been asked for 
in the Department: of Fine Arts, but only 10,000 have been 
secured ; we hope nevertheless that Mr. Ives, who has done so 
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much on behalf of art and who is so fond of Spanish art, may do 
all in his power to grant us all the space that we require. 

Mr. Moret, Minister of Public Works, has intrusted to a jury 
drawn from the Circle of Fine Arts the task of selecting for the 
Fair the works that are considered the most notable from among 
those exhibited at the Exposition held at Madrid and from 
the best of our modern school. The names of Jimenez Aranda, 
Rico, Sorolla, Beruete and Espina in painting; Alvarez Capra, 
Anibal Alvarez and Amador de los Rios in architecture ; Sufiol, 
Gandarias, Alcoverro in sculpture—are a sufficient guarantee that 
our exhibit will be worthy of the fine-art school of Spain. 

In the Department of Manufactures and Liberal Arts we de- 
sired 50,000 square feet, and, although we have only been allotted 
10,000, we still hope to increase them, because, from official in- 
formation I have received, Catalufia alone will send a larger 
exhibit to Chicago than to Paris, and from all parts of Spain we 
will bring a large number of products which we wish to make 
known to the United States and to the rest of America. Some 
of the most important exhibits at the Exposition of Artistic 
Industries at Barcelona are to be sent, and these will show the 
advanced condition of the technical education of our working- 
men. : 

In the department of Ethnology and Anthropology we have 
obtained the 10,000 feet asked for, and we may reproduce part of 
the exhibit which awakened so much interest in the American 
Historical and European Historical expositions held at Madrid. 
Spain will occupy a space in the building which will enable her 
to behold on one side Europe, whose genius she carried to Amer- 
ica, and on the other side the republics which have sprung from 
her, her exposition being thus part of the old and part of the 
new world. In the Transportation Building I also hope to be 
able to present an exhibit both interesting and valuable. 

In compliance with the wishes of the Directors of the Fair I 
have asked that certain ancient and peculiar classes of convey- 
ances be sent, and it is possible that we may present many speci- 
mens of arm chairs, litters and saddles and harnesses of the 
knights and riders of the olden times. 

In the Naval Department we may behold models of the ves- 
sels that went to the Orient with the Almogavares, to Lepanto 
and the Terceras with Don Alvaro de Bazan and which sailed in 
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every sea under command of Columbus, the Pinzons, Solis, 
Magallanes, and Legaspi. We shall be aided in our efforts to- 
wards completing our exhibit by the Spanish Transatlantic Com- 
pany which will fnrnish models of its ships on their lines to the 
Antilles, Gulf of Mexico and United States, the Plate, Philip- 
pine Islands and Gulf of Guinea; by our navy with models of 
its modern vessels ; and by the private navy-yards of Bilbao, Cadiz, 
La Grafia and Barcelona, with models of the ships they build for 
our royal navy. 

In the Department of Agriculture, Cuba, the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico will exhibit coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
abacd, and Spain her oils, preserves, woollens, mineral waters, etc. 
One of the departments that will attract most attention in the 
Spanish exhibit will undoubtedly be the horticultural, wherein all 
wines will be classified, if Spain is given the space to which she 
is entitled as one of the greatest producers of wines and as the 
nation which has the largest exportation of that article. 

This question of wine production and sale is one that must 
arouse great interest in America, if considered in its true aspect, 
as wine is the surest antidote for drunkenness and strong drinks, 
and especially as a great industry and a new source of wealth 
might be created if the people became accustomed to the con- 
sumption of cheap wines, so as to make their production a 
necessity. Although the leading traits of character of the Ameri- 
can people are those of the Anglo-Saxon race, they have dis- 
tinctive habits of their own which may render them, like the 
Latin people, accessible to the taste for a hygienic beverage that 
‘is one of the best and healthiest foods of the working classes. 

Spain, besides being an agricultural nation, has large mining 
industries of importance, and will make a special exhibit, among 
others, of iron, lead, quicksilver and marble, which, if (as 
public opinion seems to indicate) they will no longer encounter a 
barrier in the tariff, will find a ready market in the United States, 
Metallurgy will also be represented in this department, and there 
will be shown the advancement made therein, principally in Vis- 
caya, Asturias and Oatalufia. 

A committee of ladies under the patronage of Her Majesty, 
the Queen Regent, who personally directs its work, is preparing 
the exhibits for the Woman’s Department and they will send nota- 
ble souvenirs of Queen Isabella, the good genius of Columbus, 
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Iam not yet prepared to say what Spain will exhibit in the 
Departments of Electricity, Fisheries and Machinery. It has 
secured space in these three buildings, and it will present exhibits 
in all. For the last mentioned we may fully rely upon the great 
progress shown by our factories and machine shops, as evi- 
denced in the excellent workmanship in the engines of the large 
cruisers of our navy. 

Spain is erecting in Jackson Park an official building, 
-modelled on the handsome exchange at Valence (La Lonja), 
constructed in 1482 by Pedro Conte, and it will be a brilliant 
example of the style of architecture of the transition period, from 
the Gothic to the Renaissance, as the discovery of America was 
the transition from the middle ages to our modern era. 

The government of the nation which discovered the new world 
has ordered the exact reproduction of the Santa Maria, the 
nao or vessel from whose deck Columbus for the first time wit- 
nessed the realization of his dreams. She has already sailed, and 
if she has a favorable voyage she will come to Lake Michigan, 
where her insignificant size will remind us of the greatness of 
past ages, in contrast with the greatness of our present century 
shown in the Fair. 

A General Commission, presided over by the Duke of Veragua, 
is at work in aid of the Exposition. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Regent, has shown the liveliest 
interest in the Columbian Exposition from the first initiatory 
steps taken in Spain, and has expressed the desire to have our 
nation worthily represented ; Mr. Canovas del Castillo, who directed 
in Spain the festivities of the Centenary and who held such an 
important place in all the congresses, labored successfully in 
behalf of the Chicago Exposition, and at the present moment 
everything is under the direction of Mr. Moret, Secretary of 
Public Works, whose energy, activity, and enlightenment combine 
to make him the best person that could have been selected to 
have Spain fittingly represented, in the short space of time at our 
command, thereby properly acknowledging the marks of courtesy 
shown our people by the United States. 

ENRIQUE Dupuy DE Lémn, 
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HIGH BUILDINGS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


BY PROF. N. 8S. SHALER, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Ir 1s evident that the advance of our architecture is rapidly 
making the conditions of its earth foundation a matter of in- 
creased importance. In the earlier and simpler state of our edi- 
fices they were of relatively slight height and with such reserves 
of strength as would enable them to withstand a considerable 
movement of their foundations. The need of room and the de- 
sire for display have of late led us to construct tower-like buildings 
which are much more dependent for their safety on a firm set 
earth. The development of elevators greatly favors this change 
in the type of our houses. It is indeed likely that we are here- 
after to see a perpendicular type of architecture wherein the 
roofs of ordinary city buildings will attain a height to which of 
old only the more ambitious architects lifted their steeples. 

Although architects in general are exceedingly careful in 
securing the foundations of their buildings against the chance of 
mishap, they, like other people, are disposed to regard the earth as 
firm set. They rarely, even in countries where serious earth- 
quake shocks are to be anticipated, take any measures to provide 
against the calamities which these movements entail. Except in 
/ Japan, where long and bitter experience has taught the people to 
build with reference to seismic disturbances, no general precautions 
directed to thisend have ever been taken. The only builders who 
have ever read the earthquake lesson aright are those of California, 
wherein many cases admirable precautions have been taken to in- 
sure the greater edifices against the dangers which earth tremors 
may bring to them. We have now to discuss the question whether 
the architects who are shaping our great cities of the Mississippi 
Valley and of the Atlantic seaboard may not do well to follow the 
example of their brethren on the Pacific coast. To determine 
this question we must first consider the evidence as to the danger 
which is to be apprehended from earthquake disturbances in 
those parts of our continent. 

The written history of North America is obviously insufficient 
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in length to give us any clear idea as to the liability of the conti- 
nent as a whole to earthquake disturbances. No part of this 
record goes back as much as four centuries, and for the greater 
part of the land we know of these happenings for only about a 
hundred and fifty years. The untrustworthiness of this informa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that if we knew the seismic history 
of Europe and Asia only for the time during which we know that 
of North America, the story which has been written would be 
altogether different from that which the records afford. In the 
lack of human records we have to avail ourselves of the evidence 
which may be drawn from the physical state of the surface in 
these districts. This, though less complete and clear than ordi- 
nary chronicles, is not without value to the architect as well as 
the geologist, and may be interesting to the general reader. 

Wherever in any country we find portions of the surface 
materials in a state of unstable equilibrium which would be dis- 
turbed by a considerable shaking of the ground, we may safely 
presume that the region has not been dislocated by a violent shock 
for the period during which these conditions have prevailed. 
Thus, where there are slender and delicately poised natural obe- 
lisks of rock formed along the faces of cliffs by the process of 
erosion, we may know that their foundations have been undis- 
turbed for hundreds of years by any violent earth movement ; 
where, also, steeply sloping masses of detritus lie at the base 
of cliffs we may be often sure that no earth-shaking has oc- 
curred for a period which in the terms of human history must 
be estimated as long. Owing to the novelty of this method of 
inquiry the present writer has only been able to make imperfect 
application of it in the fields we are considering, but the evidence 
indicates pretty clearly that the region of the Great Lakes, the part 
of the Ohio Valley lying to the east of the meridian of Louisville, 
the whole of the Appalachian Highlands, and the region of New 
England, including the district about the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
has for a period of some thousand years been exempt from the 
more violent class of earthquake accidents such as are likely to 
ruin buildings constructed with a reasonable measure of pre- 
caution against amovement of their foundations. We may there- 
fore conclude that in the districts described we may with due 
care reckon on meeting the hazards of this nature which are likely 
to arise. 
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Although the physical account of earthquakes which is 
afforded by the evidence above described indicates a tolerable 
immunity from violent earthquakes in the central and eastern 
portions of the United States, the written history of this region 
shows us that we may expect seismic disorders in several parts of 
the field. The earthquake of 1811, which had its centre of 
action in the region just south of the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, was a disturbance which from its intensity 
and continuity has rarely been equalled in any part of the world. 
For a month or more the violence of the shocks was such as to 
break up the timber huts of the pioneers, though those buildings 
_ were of a type admirably suited to withstand strains of this 
description. The recurrence of this disturbance in the region, 
some twenty thousand square miles in area, where the shocks 
were most violent would probably ruin any building which it is 
worth while to construct. There are, fortunately, reasons, which 
cannot be discussed here, for believing that the visitation of the 
New Madrid earthquake was of a very exceptional nature, and 
that another such accident had not occurred in the field where 
it happened for many thousand years. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard, brief as are the historic accounts 
of this district, we find two considerable fields which are evi- 
dently liable to repeated seismic visitations of moderate intensity. 
One of these includes the greater part of New England and the 
portion of the St. Lawrence Valley now known as the Province of 
Quebec. The other field may be described as the Carolinian, 
with its centre near Charleston. In the first mentioned of these 
areas there have been three shocks of noteworthy importance 
since the country was settled by Europeans. The first ,of these 
occurred in 1663 ; the second, a long continued period of disturb. 
ance affecting a small region about the mouth of the Merrimac, 
from 1727 to 1740 ; and the third, a widespread and strong quaking 
which came in 1755. The records show clearly that all these dis- 
turbances involved a sufficient amount of movement to have proved 
very destructive to the buildings of ourtime. That of 1755 recur- 
ring in the Boston of to-day would inevitably lead to a vast loss of 
life and property. Such was the violence of the movement that 
bricks were thrown from the top of a chimney thirty-two feet 
high, striking the ground at thirty feet from its base. The Bos- 
ton of that day was mainly built of timber, and the masonry 
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constructions were low and strong. There was therefore no loss of 
life and little of property, except from the overthrowing of many 
hundred chimneys. Prof. John Winthrop, then Hollisan 
Professor in Harvard College, in his lecture on this earthquake, 
preserved to us in a rare pamphlet which really began the science 
of seismology, states that during the worst of the shock it 
was difficult for a person to keep his feet. Since this great shak- 
ing the New England area has been exempt from menacing dis- 
turbances, but the frequency with which the minor shocks have 
occurred shows very clearly that the area is liable to disturbances _ 
which may, at any time, regain the violence which characterized 
them in the preceding century. 

The Carolinian area, though the seat of no noteworthy shocks 
during the colonial period of its people, has during the present 
century experienced two considerable shakings. It shared in the 
disturbances which radiated from the New Madrid district in 
1811-13, but these movements did not attain to destructive vio- 
lence. The shock of August, 1886, originated in this field, and 
though only of moderate severity, probably not as great as that of 
1755 in New England, did a great deal of damage to life and 
property. In both these regards it was the most destructive 
earthquake ever known in the portion of the continent lying to 
the north of Mexico. Nevertheless the damage which was done 
was altogether of an evitable nature; a proper care in the con- 
struction of the edifices which were overthrown would have in- 
sured them from any considerable damage, and it is very un- 
likely that any lives were lost save through the imperfections in 
the structures which suffered from the earth movement. This is 
well shown by the fact that the lighthouses of this district, some 
of whichsexperienced a test essentially similar to that which was 
brought upon the buildings in the town of Charleston, escaped 
without material injury. In fact the damage done in that city 
appears to have been almost altogether due to thin walls and poor 
mortar, along with errors in plan which made the buildings ill- 
fitted to withstand any movement of their foundations. 

The occurrence of four earthquake shocks of importance in 
the last three hundred years in the region along the Atlantic 
coast makes it evident that from the point of view of the archi- 
tect who would build in an enduring way, in a manner to insure 
safety, even in improbable contingencies, to those who dwell 
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under his roof trees, this region is to be reckoned as anything but 
firm-set earth. The measure of responsibility which rests upon 
those who controlour constructions in this part of the United 
States may fairly be deemed grave. It is true that the proba- 
bility of a greatshock affecting the more important cities of the 
Atlantic coast in any one year is very small, but the likelihood 
of such a disturbance occurring during the lifetime of any well- 
constructed masonry edifice is clearly great. 

Although the portion of our Atlantic shoreland which con- 
tains the greatest number and the largest cities of the coast, that 
sbrokeigd between the James River and Narragansett Bay, has 
since its settlement at no time been rudely shaken, there seems — 
no reason to believe that it is in a large way less liable to disturb- 
ance than the areas which lie on its borders. At any time the 
tensions of the deeper earth which give rise to earthquake 
shocks may accumulate to a point where they have to be dis- 
charged by a movement of the rocks. The physical evidence, 
gathered from the conditions of the surface, would seem to indi- 
cate that the quaking likely to result from such a crisis will be 
no more severe than those which are recorded in New England and 
South Carolina, but it may be sufficient sorely to test all large 
constructions which have not been built with reference to it. 

Assuming that our architects should reckon with the possibil- 
ities of earthquake shocks the question arises, what kind of pre- 
cautions it may be necessary to take in order toavoid the dangers 
which such movements entail. Fortunately for our inquiry the 
studies of seismologists enable us to give a tolerably clear and 
‘sufficient answer to these questions. To understand the condi- 
tions, it is necessary in the first place to note the fact that an 
earthquake shock is in its essential features a vibration like 
that which is induced in a bell or tuning fork in consequence of 
a blow. It is not a single movement, but a series of oscillations, 
of which the first is the strongest, and each in the succession is 
proportionally less in violence. ‘There may be, and indeed there 
commonly is, a succession of these blows, extending over a period 
of days or weeks in duration, with intervening periods of quiet. 
In the region which we are considering, the amplitude of the 
movement in each vibration is not likely to exceed an inch or 
two, and each swaying takes place in a rapid manner occupying per- 
haps less than asecond of time. We should now note the fact 
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that earth movements are not sufficient to rend well-bound 
masonry asunder, except under conditions which put peculiar and 
unnecessary strains upon it. Even very tall structures cemented 
with good mortar, though they have the height of the Washing- 
ton Monument, are not likely to be damaged by convulsions such 
as have occurred along the Atlantic coast within the historic per- 
iod. The fact is that all our masonry materials, brick as well as 
stone, are very elastic. ‘The reader may assure himself of this 
fact by throwing a boy’s marble, of the species which is really 
composed of marble rock, upon a floor of similar material. He 
will at once observe that the little sphere rebounds unharmed, 
and with something like the spring which is characteristic of - 
India rubber. Such marbles can readily be made to leap to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet without breaking. Thus it comes 
about that well-bound masonry can, under favorable conditions, 
withstand a very severe oscillating strain, the shocks being taken 
up by the easy and not harmful vibrations of the mass. 

The danger arising from earthquakes is greatly increased 
wherever there is a large amount of weight in the form of 
masonry cornices or other decorations carried to a considerable 
height above the ground. The energy with which these heavy 
portions of the building move tends to tear them free from the 
subjacent masonry and from the fastenings with which they are 
readily retained so long as the only disturbing force is gravitation. 
Walls which would withstand the whip of an earthquake shock 
are very likely to be broken by the intense stress which comes 
upon them from such a weight as is often found in these unnec- 
essary ornaments. The same objection in even greater measure 
applies to those structures where an upper story of heavy 
materials is carried on slender columns or piers of masonry. 
Thus many ornamental towers have above their bell-deck a con- 
siderable crown of stonework, which sometimes rises in the form 
of a lofty spire. Buildings so plannedinvite destruction from 
earthquakes. The vibration which is readily transmitted by 
the solid portions of the tower cannot be carried through the 
piers of the open story to the massive superstructure. The inertia 
of the overlying mass makes it certain that the two sections of 
the column cannot move in unison, anda rupture necessarily 
takes place. ; 

The modern plan of having the floors of our greater buildings 
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composed of masonry held on iron girders has, from the point of 

view of the seismologist the disadvantage that it accumulates a 
great deal of weight at certain levels in high buildings and neces- 
sarily leads to violent thrusts upon the walls during the period of 
a shock. Where the seat of the disturbance which creates the 
earthquake is anywhere near vertically below such massive floored 
buildings, the inevitable tendency is to crush down the supports 
of these partitions and to carry the massin commingled ruin to the 
ground floor. These vertically moving earthquake waves, how- 
ever, commonly occupy only a small portion of the field which 
is affected by the movement ; so this peculiar danger may perhaps 
be neglected. 

Buildings situated in the close-set order in which they are 
found in the solid blocks of our great cities are much less likely 
to suffer from moderately violent earthquakes than are the de- 
tached edifices of like mass and height which occupy open spaces. 
In the serried order of the ordinary streets the structures give 
each other such mutual support that walls and floors may hold 
their position where they would otherwise be overthrown. Much 
also depends upon the general style of the architecture. The 
Gothic form, which more than any other involves a trust in the 
stability of the earth—with the undivided height of its internal 
spaces, with its great mass of masonry decoration carried far above 
the earth—is least fitted to withstand earthquake shocks. It 
is perhaps on this account that structures of this model are 
rarely if ever found in those portions of Europe which are subject 
to these visitations. ‘The architecture which prevailed in Greece, 
and that which was developed in Rome, is, on the whole, better 
suited to afford security during earth movements than that which 
has taken shape in the firmer-set lands of central and northern 
Kurope. The Romans knew particularly well how to combine 
dignity and ornament in construction with the strength which 
was necessary in buildings erected in the earthquake-ridden por- 
tion of Italy. Above all, they knew how to bind stones or brick 
together with good mortar, which is the first important element in 
guarding against such accidents as we are now considering. 

It seems not improbable that a high measure of security 
may soon be attained against the ravages of earthquakes through 
the increasing use of iron or rather low grade steel in the builders’ 
art. An edifice framed of this metal, provided proper precau- 
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tions were taken to tie the mass firmly together on vertical and 
horizontal lines, should be much more completely proof against 
dislocating movements than any masonry structure whatsoever. 
It would be possible to construct a building of this material 
which would defy any movement of a seismic nature except those 
infrequent accidents of certain rare lands where the shocks have 
been so furious as utterly to devastate the surface of the earth. 
Any very general use of steel in great buildings is apt to come 
about slowly. Doubtless, for a long time our architects will have 
to reckon with the qualities of masonry and with constructions of 
stone or brick. 

It must not be supposed that the measure of danger which is 
to be apprehended from earthquake shocks in the eastern half of 
the United States is sufficient to justify any general change in our 
methods of building. The risk, however, is clearly such as makes 
it fit for the architect to consider how, with little departure from 
the paths of evident and immediate need, he may guard against 
the dangers which such accidents entail. If he will but bear in 
mind the nature of the strains which arise from the quakings to 
which his foundations may be subjected, he may in most cases, 
without greatly increasing the cost of his work, so plan and con- 
struct it as to insure its occupants and owners from danger to life 
and property. It seems not unreasonable to ask this care of him, 
for he, more than any other of the orders of society, has the 
wealth and welfare of the people in his keeping. If he be fully 
informed by the noble motives of his craft, he is already accus- 
tomed to face the contingencies of the centuries to come at the 
time when he makes ready for his construction. He computes 
not only for the resistance which is necessary in order to meet 
the strains brought about by ordinary winds, but for the strength 
which is required to resist those storms which come but once in a 
hundred years. It will add but little to the scope of his reckon- 
ing to take account of the accidents arising from the instability 
of the nether earth. 

N. S. SHALER. 


CLAIMS TO STATEHOOD, 


I.—NEW MEXICO. 


BY GOVERNOR L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 


Is New Mexico ripe for admission to Statehood ? I answer 
this question unhesitatingly in the affirmative. To us, who livein 
New Mexico and who are familiar with its population, wealth and 
resources the reasons seem to be conclusive. But, in the first place, 
we claim that the burden of proof is not upon our side of the 
question. We insist that self-government is the normal condi- 
tion and indeed an inherent right of American citizenship ; that 
it is inseparable from any true idea of republican institutions. 

The right to representation in the body which enacts the 
laws and imposes the taxes to which he is subject is dear 
to every American, and the right to take part in the selec- 
tion of the national chief magistrate and of the local gov- 
ernor and similar officials is likewise one of which he will not 
willingly be deprived. A territorial condition, therefore, is an 
unnatural one, which deprives resident citizens of many of their 
dearest rights. A territory, as all know, has no vote in national 
legislation. It is directly under the authority of Congress, but 
has no power in that body. 

We submit that this deprivation of fundamental rights is so 
radically opposed to the American idea of self-government that it 
can only be justified by circumstances which would render the 
ordinary exercise of those rights impossible or dangerous. We 
will concede that when a population is so sparse that it is not able 
to support a local government, one of these exceptional cases oc- 
curs, and such a population has to be ruled in some other way, 
and may be deprived temporarily of its right to self-government ; 
but we insist that as soon as these peculiar conditions are removed 
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the disability should vanish also. To apply this practically, 
while in a section of country the people are so few or so poor 
as to make self-government impossible, they can be temporarily 
organized under a territorial government, in order to protect life 
- and property ; yet the moment they are able to become self- 
governing they are entitled to Statehood. 

The American citizen in a Territory stands just as well before 
the law, save for his geographical situation, as any other. If one 
who is a resident of New Mexico, for example, steps over the 
border into Colorado or Texas, he is immediately invested with 
the full rights of citizenship, although if he moves back he loses 
them. ‘There is no question, therefore, as to the fitness of the 
individual. No one will contend that he is more intelligent or 
honest or patriotic because he has crossed an imaginary line, or 
that he loses any good qualities when he re-crosses it. 

We insist, then, that as a territorial condition is an exceptional 
one, only intended as a temporary expedient, and is in derogation 
of the civil rights of all the citizens affected thereby, the burden 
of proof is upon those who desire to continue the abnormal form, 
and not upon those who insist on the organization of a State. 
But while we believe that this is logically correct, still we recog- 
nize the practical necessity of proving our case before the Ameri- 
can people affirmatively ; and this I will proceed to do by a state- 
ment of the facts involved. First, however, let me quote a little 
history to show that the citizens of New Mexico have not only the 
rights in this matter which belong to their fellows in other Terri- 
tories, but that a special obligation rests upon the nation to the 
native people of New Mexico; and that the latter have never 
acquiesced in the deprivation from which they have suffered. 

A specific promise was made to the citizens of this Territory 
at the time of its acquisition. When General Kearney made his 
peaceful entry into Santa Fé, he issued a formal proclamation on 
August 22, 1846, which contained this statement: ‘“‘It is the 
wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Mexico 
afree government, with the least possible delay, similar to those in 
the United States.” The people were satisfied with the assurances 
of the American commander, trusted the promises of the proc- 
lamation and offered no opposition to the occupation of the whole 
area of the Territory. As soon as practicable after the establish- 
ment of peace under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the people 
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of New Mexico showed their anxiety to have this pledge fulfilled 
and to possess all the rights of American citizenship by holding a 
convention early in 1850, adopting a constitution, electing State 
officers and a legislature, and Wm. 8. Messervy as member of 
Congress. In July of that year the legislature chose R. H. Weight- 
man and F, C. Cunningham as Senators, and they, with the mem- 
ber of Congress, proceeded to Washington. While on the journey 
they were met by the intelligence of the passage, on September 9, 
of the famous ‘‘ Compromise Measures,” which admitted Cali- 
fornia as a State and relegated New Mexico to the condition of a 
Territory. 

From that time to the present attempts to secure admission 
have constantly been made. The territorial legislature has re- 
peatedly memorialized Congress on the subject. The delegates 
have introduced Enabling Acts, and the people have never rested 
contentedly under this deprivation of their dearest rights. Nor 
has Congress entirely failed to respond to these appeals. Both 
houses of the Forty-third Congress passed an Enabling Act, the 
House by a vote of 160 to 54, and the Senate by 82 to11. The 
bill was slightly amended in the Senate, and failed because it was 
impossible, at the end of the session (it having passed the Senate 
February 24), to bring it up for concurrence in the House. In 
the succeeding Congress a similar bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 35 to 15, was reported favorably in the House, but failed to be 
reached. It may well be asked, “If it was proper to admit New 
Mexico in 1874 or 18%6, before it possessed a mile of railroad, a 
single public building, a developed mine, a matured’ orchard or 
alfalfa field, why should it be excluded now, when its population 
has greatly increased, its condition vastly improved, and its re- 
sources of all kinds are being developed into sources of wealth re 

In the present (Fifty-second) Congress, an Enabling Act was 
introduced in the House of Representatives at an early day, and 
passed that body in the summer of 1892 with but three negative 
votes. It is now under consideration in the Senate, but may not 
be reached for action. 

Proceeding now to the affirmative argument for admission, let 
us consider what conditions would justify the continuance of a 
suspension of full civil rights to American citizens on any por- 
tion of American soil, I think we may agree that they are as 
follows : 
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1. Lack of sufficient population to sustain a State govern- 
ment. 

2. Lack of sufficient taxable property for that purpose. 

3. Lack of sufficient resources to insure permanent support. 

4, The unsatisfactory character of the population from lack 
of sufficient education, or patriotism, or law-abiding qualities. 

Any of these conditions, we will admit, would be sufficient 
to negative the proposition that a territory is ‘‘ ripe for Statehood,” 
but I propose to show, as briefly as possible, that none of them 
exists in New Mexico. - 

In respect to population the claim to Statehood is indisputable. 
No territory at the time of its admission, with the single excep- 
tion of Dakota, has contained the population nowin New Mexico. 
By the census of 1890 it had 153,076 inhabitants, without count- 
ing the Indians on the reservations. The real population, as has 
been conclusively shown in public documents, was between 180,- 
000 and 185,000 ; the difficulty of full enumeration where the area 
is so vast and the population so scattered, accounting for the 
difference. But taking the census figures, the above statement as 
to other territories is correct. 

It should be remembered that in many of the Territories 
at the time of their admission a large fraction of the population 
was made up ofslaves who were not citizens and had no vote. 
Thus in Missouri there were over 10,000 slaves; in Florida 
over 25,000 and in Louisiana over 34,000. When these num- 
bers are deducted it reduces the self-governing population 
quite materially. So it is evident that there is now no reason, on 
the score of lack of sufficient population, for depriving the people 
of New Mexico of the ordinary rights of citizens. On the con- 
trary it has more population than Idaho and Wyoming combined, 
considerably more than Montana, nearly or quite four times as 
much as Nevada, and 15,000 more than Delaware. 

The next question is whether New Mexico possesses sufficient 
financial strength to support a State government. The assessed 
valuation of property in 1891 was $45,329,563. This is much 
larger than that of many other Territories at the time of their 
admission. ‘The valuation of the last two States, for example, 
immediately before their admission, was as follows: Idaho, $23,- 
948,039; Wyoming, $31,431,495. The credit of New Mexico is 
excellent notwithstanding the prejudice against territorial securi- 
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ties in the financial centres. The only bonds issued during the 
last four years were $25,000 for the completion of the Insane 
Asylum, and although there was some question as to their being 
in excess of the limit established by Congress, yet they sold for 
1054. Since July, 1889, the Territory has been gradually redeem- 
ing and cancelling its outstanding penitentiary bonds to an 
amount between $40,000 and $50,000, and for these it was com- 
pelled to pay from 107 to 117 per cent., although advertisements 
were issued in all the great money centres asking for lowest bids. . 

As an evidence of the public spirit of the people, as well asan 
exhibition of financial strength, it may be stated that no Terri- 
tory has ever erected so many public buildings, or possessed so much 
property, as New Mexico. Without the slightest aid from the public 
national Government it has built a beautiful Capitol, a substantial 
Penitentiary, and more recently an Insane Asylum, a University, an 
Agricultural College anda School of Mines. All these structures 
are more than creditable—they are sources of pride and gratifica- 
tion ; and the last four have been paid for from taxation, with- 
out the incurring of any indebtedness, except the sum of $25,000 
to complete the Insane Asylum. In nearly all the newer States 
the institutions of a similar character have been erected wholly 
or in part by grants of land made at the time of their admission, 
but New Mexico has not waited for such assistance. In addition 
to the above more than half of our counties have erected 
commodious court-houses of stone or brick within the past ten 
years. 

We may make the broad assertion that New Mexico is endowed 
with greater natural resources, und in greater variety, than any 
other State or Territory of the Union. Thissounds extravagantand 
may be considered as a specimen of Western hyperbole, but it is 
made with an entire appreciation of its full significance, and is 
well considered and deliberate. In reckoning these resources, I 
include facilities for agriculture and horticulture and for the 
raising of animals ; and all classes of mineral deposits, metallic 
and non-metallic. Only one State approaches it in its natural 
endowments, and that is California ; and the possession of almost 
limitless beds of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, give 
New Mexico a superiority even over that favored State. If 
space permitted, it would be easy to show the truth of this 
general statement. As it is, I must refer for the particulars 
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to more extended documents where each class of product is dis- 
cussed separately. 

The character of the people, composed of the solid and con- 
servative native element of Spanish descent, in connection with 
the energetic and enterprising, but sometimes over-zealous, Anglo- 
American from the East, is specially adapted for self-government. 
By many in the Hast the people are looked upon as foreign, 
and not in harmony with American institutions. It ig strange 
that this suggestion should arise in a land which absorbs half a 
million of foreigners every year, and which manages to assimilate 
the very worst elements of Continental Europe. It should be 
remembered that New Mexico was annexed in 1846, and all of its 
inhabitants except the oldest were born on American soil, and 
that its people belonged to a sister Republic with institutions 
similar to ours, and so were not ignorant of the principles of free 
government. For almost half a.century they have been electing 
their legislatures, making their laws and carrying on their local 
government under the American system. 

Our citizens are mainly the descendants of the two great na- 
tions which insisted on the rights of the people in England under 
Magna Charta and drove the Moors out of Spain that self govern- 
ment should reign there. They are the children of the patriots 
who fought for the independence of the United States in 1776, 
and in Mexico from 1810 to 1821. Surely the sons of such sires 
must be capable of self-government! The population is very 
largely native American by birth. The foreign element is 
smaller in New Mexico than anywhere in the country except 
in certain Southern States. A comparison with Territories re- 
cently admitted is instructive in this regard. The figures are 
taken from the recent census of 1890. According to this, New 
Mexico contains 7,915 foreign-born inhabitants to 100,000 
native-born, orless than 8 to 100. Idaho has 26 foreign to 100 
natives ; Wyoming 32 to100; Washington 35 to 100; South Da- 
kota 35 to 100 ; Montana 48 to 100, and North Dakota 80 to 100. 
Even in the older States, Massachusetts, New York and Michigan 
have 35 to 100; California, 43 ; Rhode Island and Wisconsin, 44. ; 
Minnesota, 55. New Mexico, therefore, isa peculiarly ‘native 
American ” country. 

By many the large number of voters of Spanish descent is 
looked upon as a grave misfortune, This is a mistake. Every 
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one familiar with the Far West knows that the principal danger 
in new American communities arises from the unsettled and irre- 
sponsible character of much of the population. They have energy, 
intelligence, vigor and enterprise, and we recognize them in those 
respects as good State builders; but, at the same time, they have 
some characteristics not so desirable. One of the most noticeable 
is the migratory habit. 

The number of men through all that region with whom two 
years is a long residence in any one place is astonishing. Of 
course there are many solid, substantial citizens, but this restless, 
nomadic population constitutes an element that is always active, 
aggressive and noisy, ready to vote for any amount of bonds and 
taxation, and to their irresponsible action is principally due the 
heavy indebtedness of so many Western cities and counties. They 
do the mischief, and are gone before its effects arefelt. But New 
Mexico runs no such risk. She has a stable, responsible and con- 
servative element in her native population which counteracts the 
danger. By itself this element might be too slow and non-pro- 
gressive, but mixed with the over-zealous American it forms an 
admirable combination. 

Some years ago there may have been some force in the argu- 
ment of illiteracy, but it is fast disappearing. In no respect hag 
New Mexico been making such rapid progress as in public edu- 
cation. Even under the comparatively crude system which 
existed before the public school law of 1891, the number of chil- 
dren under instruction had increased in a ratio far in advance 
of the population. The late census developed the fact that 
while the population of the territory increased 28 per cent. 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890, the number of children en- 
rolled in the schools increased 283 per cent., or ten times as 
rapidly. ‘The crowning work of the last legislature was that rela- 
tive to public instruction. Under its beneficent provisions the 
educational system is improving with great rapidity. 

It should be remembered that all this improvement has been 
effected by direct taxation, as we have no school fund whatever. 
There can be none until we are admitted asa State. Should all of the 
older States be deprived of their school funds, alamentable condi- 
tion of educational affairs would result in many of them. With 
Statehood come the grants of land from the public domain for 
educational purposes. So long as New Mexico isa territory it can 
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have no grants and no fund. This is not the fault of the people, 
for they have been asking for these advantages for years. 

When charged with illiteracy they ask for, the immediate 
grant of these lands, and the uniform reply is that they are not 
yet a State. Then, when asking for Statehood, they are told 
that they are too illiterate. So the argument of refusal proceeds 
in a very unsatisfactory circle. If the educational matter is to be 
weighed against us, it should be weighed in the direction of giv- 
ing us Statehood, which will increase our means for public educa- 
tion, rather than in depriving us of it. 

The native New Mexicans proved their loyalty to the flag by 
sending 6,561 soldiers into the field out of a total population of 
93,567 in the daysof the Rebeliion, when the total number of 
volunteers from the Territories comprising the six new States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming was but 1,170; Colorado sent but 4,903, and N ebraska, 
Nevada and Oregon together contributed but 6,047. New Mexi- 
co’s volunteers fought at Valverde, Peralta, and on other fields ; 
and at Glorieta, together with their comrades of Colorado, defeated 
the enemy and turned back the column which was advancing north- 
erly from Texas with the intention of cutting off the Pacific 
slope from the remainder of the country. The value of that ser- 
vice to the Union cause can scarcely be over-estimated. 

All of our newly-settled communities have more than their 
share of law-breakers. But New Mexico is far less affected in 
this way than other Territories, because it is to a large extent an 
old country. The desperados who crossed the plains found there 
a settled government, and a population which would not tolerate 
their lawlessness, and so they quickly passed on to more congen- 
ial climes. The situation cannot be better described than by 
quoting from my report, as Governor, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in 1889: 


‘Quiet and good order are everywhere prevalent in the Territory. Dur- 
ing my first experience in New Mexico as Chief Justice, in 1879, the advanc- 
ing railroads were bringing an influx of the violent and the vicious into the 
Territory, from which it suffered for several years. The native population, 
however, was law-abiding and respectful to authority and chargeable with 
but few crimes. Ten years have wrought a great change. The horde that 
followed the railroad has passed on to other lands, only leaving a few repre- 
sentatives in our Penitentiary. The desperado and the ‘bold bad man’ 
have disappeared. No more quiet or safe community is to be found in the 
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wholeland. Arecent occurrence presents a strong illustration of this peace- 
fulcondition. The county of Lincoln contains over 26,500 square miles and 
exceeds in area four of the New England States, with New Jersey and Dela- 
ware added. Its gheriff is an efficient officer, who would let no criminal 
escape. I visited that county during last July and examined its jail. Itwas 
empty! There was nota single man undergoing imprisonment there, nor 
one in confinement awaiting trial! I submit that no similar area in the 
whole country can show such a record as that.” 


It appears, then, that none of the conditions exist which 
would justify a continued territorial condition, and we accord- 
ingly demand Statehood as a right. The Territory is “ripe” 
for it. 

L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 


II. ARIZONA. 
BY EX-GOVERNOR JOHN N. IRWIN. 


Tue Territory of Arizona is knocking at the door of Congress 
and asks admission into the Union of States. The condition of 
a Territory is dependence upon the National Government. That 
of a State is independence in all things excepting when a con- 
stitutional limitation is imposed. A Territory is in vassal- 
age. A State isin equality. A Territory isa child under tute- 
lage. A State is a full grown man with no master. A State 
governs itself, elects its own officers and enacts its own laws. A 
territory is governed by officials appointed by the President of 
the United States, and in the past these officers have usually been 
selected from the older States and have had little or no knowledge 
/ of the people or of the country they are sent to rule. 

A territorial legislature can, it is true, enact laws, but these 
laws are subject to the approval or disapproval of Congress, which 
knows little and cares less about the needs of a region hundreds 
of miles away. A Territory has no vote in Congress and no yoice 
in the election of a President. A citizen of a territory is a citi- 
zen of the United States, but because he has crossed an imagin- 
ary line he has lost the privileges held by other citizens who re- 
main in the States. A Territory is taxed, but has no representa- 
tion. Its existence is an anomaly and as soon as it can fulfil the 
conditions it should be received into the Union and given all 
the rights and privileges of Statehood. These conditions are: 
(1) A people intelligent enough to sustain a State Government. 
(2) A population numerous enough to sustain a State Govern- 
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ment. (3) Financial strength and resources sufficient to sustain 
a State Government. _ 

In intelligence and education the people of Arizona will com- 
pare favorably with those of any State in the Union. They are 
largely American, only about eight thousand being of Mexican 
birth and parentage. They are young, enthusiastic and enter- 
prising, the men having for the most part come from the older 
States to better their condition in the far West and to hew out 
fortunes and to build States. 

Bribery and kindred scandals are unknown in Arizona and the 
laws are honestly passed and justly administered. As yet the power 
of corporations in legislative matters is unknown and the laws are 
intelligent, humane and suited to the wants of the people. In 
education, too, Arizona is abreast of the age. It has a splendid 
system of public schools and at school elections all taxpayers and 
all parents or guardians of children of school age are entitled to 
vote without distinction of sex. Every child in the territory can 
receive afree education, and if too poor to obtain text-books 
the school district must furnish them free of cost. In these 
schools no religious tests of any kind are permitted either as to 
teacher or pupil, and sectarian instruction is absolutely forbidden. 
Teachers are paid from $90 to $125 per month. The counties 
levy a school tax of seventy-five cents upon each $100 of assessed 
property and add to the amount thus raised the money derived 
from certain licenses, fines and penalties, while each school 
district which is two miles in extent and includes at least ten 
children is entitled to an annual allowance of $400. And this 
system of schools is sustained entirely by the people of the Terri- 
tory, with no assistance from the national government excepting 
a small annual payment for the benefit of the university at 
Tucson. Arizona has also a fine asylum for the insane and a peni- 
tentiary, both built and maintained by territorial funds. 

The last census gave Arizona a population of 59,620, but the 
territory undoubtedly now contains more than 70,000 people. — Its 
superb winter climate has induced many northern and eastern 
people who are in search of mild winters to settle in its valleys, 
while the development of its mines and its adaptability for 
grazing, farming and fruit culture have been factors in bring- 
ing many people to make their homes within its borders. 

For admission into the Union no certain population is requisite. 
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The table below shows the population of each Territory by the 
census preceding its admission as.a State. 
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* Include with Mississippi. 
+ By census of 1890. In 1880 the population of both Dakotas was 135,177. 

It will be seen that Arizona has a population sufficient for ad- 
mission and has more people now than had two-thirds of the Terri- 
tories at the date they became States. 

The people of Arizona understand the spirit of American in- 
stitutions and are much better fitted for self-government and for 
taking part in the choice of a President, Senators and Represen- 
tatives than the majority of voters in New York and other large 
cities. In fact, as against the voters pouring into our ports from 
Europe, ignorant of our institutions, our customs, our laws, and 
even of our language—the almost purely American territory of 
Arizona should be admitted into the Union as a self-preserving 
counterbalance. 

The valuation of property in the Territory for taxation is given 
at $28,000,000, but this sum represents only about one-third of 
the true value. Land is taxed on an average value of $1.41 per 

acre, horses at $23 each, mules at $29, and cattle at $7 per head. 
All other property is placed upon the same low plane of valua- 
tion. The average rate of taxation approximates $3 on each 
$100—80 cents of which is for territorial uses. Wyoming and 
Idaho when admitted had valuations for taxable purposes of 
$31,000,000 and $28,000,000, respectively, and Arizona is by 
nature and development richer and more productive than either 
Wyoming, Idaho or Montana. Its debt is about $800,000, and 
its credit is so good that it has been able to sell its bonds bearing 
five per cent. interest at par. Never in its history has the terri- 
tory made a default on either the principal or interest of its debt. 

When thoroughly prospected, Arizona will be found one of the 
richest sub-divisions of the Union in precious metals. Its moun- 
tains are full not only of precious metals, but of the finest beds 
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of onyx, and immense quarries of splendid building sandstone. 
The mines have, so far, been merely scratched, and yet the mineral 
product last year was : 


PR Me ile (sek cece ctuatesae lite lore 0 aie tice oa.o arevaiauteib nus Siete eee Berane 3,000,000 
Silver Behe iecnste ia cicie's are sols (0 a ee Bes alata b tesloes, ithe a. ciajuysig e islets siete ereie e sieie a 2, 200, 000 
TEE AL ecco ne hoa ete ee el wiatsle di ovcle ctthe seisisisictha ch: vo s)0/a ei dietejeraters $9, 700, 000 


Tn live stock the Territory has a valuation of $8,000,000. It 
grazes over 700,000 cattle and nearly a million sheep, and both 
these great interests are growing larger every year. The wool 
clip is estimated at 2,500,000 pounds and this industry is very 
prosperous and profitable, as the mild winters make it a paradise 
for sheep. 

The land when cultivated under a system of irrigation is as 
fertile as the valley of the Nile. Every cereal known in the rain- 
fall States can be grown, and in addition the semi-tropical fruits 
reach perfection. The oranges and lemons produced in the 
valleys of the Salt and Lower Gila rivers are as perfect as those 
from Florida and Southern California and ripen from four to six 
weeks earlier. All the citrus and deciduous fruits can be easily 
and cheaply grown, while for ordinary grain or grass farming 
the valleys all over the Territory cannot be surpassed in the 
United States. 

- Under the 512 miles of irrigating canals now constructed and 
in operation, 343,000 acres of land have been reclaimed and 
1,730,000 are capable of reclamation. With proper laws upon 
the subject of water storage, it is estimated that 24,000,000 acres 
of fertile and productive land can be placed in the hands of the 
farmer and fruit grower. The pine forests of the Territory cover 
1,750,000 acres, or about 2,700 square miles. The total quan- 
tity fit to be turned into lumber is 10,000,000,000 feet. 

The Territory has 1,074 miles of railroad in operation, cross- 
ing it from east to west in both its northern and southern sec- 
tions. A new road is now being built that will join the Atlantic 
& Pacific road in the north to the Southern Pacific in the south. 
The Indians are confined to reservations in the southeastern 
portion of the Territory and are now entirely harmless. 

The political complexion of Arizona is at present Democratic, 
but party lines have never been drawn as in the States, and it is 
doubtful which party would be dominant under the new conditions 
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arising from Statehood. Should a Republican Senate pass the 
bill of admission already enacted by the House of Representatives 
and should the bill be signed by a Republican President the new 
State would be very close politically. If President Harrison in 
addition to signing the bill should at the same time proclaim 
an amnesty to the members of the Mormon church now under 
sentence for violation of the laws against polygamy, the Repub-. 
licans of the Territory would have a fair chance of electing the 
new Legislature and securing two United States Senators. The 
Mormons comprise about one-seventh of the population and are 
on the whole a respectable and law-abiding element. 

Arizona should be made a State because it meets all the require- 
ments of Statehood. The Territory has the population to make a 
State, and the resources to maintain a State. To keep it any longer 
in its present condition of tutelage and leading strings would be not 
only a violation of the American idea of home rule but also a 
great political blunder. ‘The objections made to the admission 
of Arizona to statehood are that its population is not sufficient 
and that its resources are not adequate ; and hence that it ought 
not to have as much political power in the United States Senate 
as the older and more populous States ; and also that its popula- 
tion is largely of Mexican birth. 

The answer to the first objection is, that by precedent its pop- 
ulation is more than sufficient ; to the second it need only be re- 
plied that those who put forward this objection are utterly igno- 
rant of Arizona and its great resources; to the third the obvious 
answer is that the objection, if one it be, has been made against 
‘the admission of every new State and that it is obviated by the 
fact that the House of Representatives stands for the people and 
the Senate for the political divisions known as States ; while to the 
last it may be said that the Mexican population is American by 
education, absorption and surroundings, and that more ignorance 
is naturalized, more crime sworn into citizenship, and more unfit 
ness made into voters in New York and Chicago every year than 
there is in the entire Mexican vote of Arizona. 


JoHN N, Irwin, 


ENGLAND IN THE ORIENT. 


BY PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


As A result of the great social and political transformation to 
which the Asiatic world was subjected more than a century ago, 
man in the Orient has already divested himself of many pecu- 
liarities, habits, and customs, known under the generic name of 
Asiatism, and is on the eve of abandoning those ideas and views 
which were formerly believed to be inseparable from his nature and 
from the climatic conditions of his home. An extraordinary 
movement has taken place among the Asiatics, from Japan to the 
shores of the Adriatic, and from the banks of the Lena to the 
Indian Archipelago. In searching for the reasons of this strik- 
ing change in a vast portion of our fellowmen, we are apt to put 

‘forward “‘ Western civilization, and the all-pervading spirit of the 

modern world” as the chief cause of the phenomenon, but 
as the nations constituting the West. differ greatly in their 
political, social and ethnical conditions, we are well justified 
in asking: Which of the Western nations has contributed the | 
most towards civilizing the East, and upon which of them can 
we look as the potent agent and zealous apostle of our culture 
in the future ? 

This question has often been asked me since my return 
from the various countries of Mohammedan Asia, and, when I 
have answered that the English or the Anglo-Saxon race in 
general has proved to be the best fitted for the propagation of 
modern ideas, I have been set down asa critic with a special 
bias for the English-speaking race, and as one who finds nothing 
to blame in that fraction of the Western world. My criticisms, 
however, are based upon facts, and upon a long-standing inti- 
mate connection with Turks, Persians, Tartars, Afghans, and 
Hindus on the one hand, and with English and Americans on 
the other. 
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As to the facts, I may cite, before all, the astounding success 
England’s civilizing efforts have hitherto met in India—that 
very hotbed of Asiatic opinions and notions, and of all the 
vices, abuses and shortcomings for which we have to blame the 
Western portion of the Eastern World. There, where cen- 
turies ago mankind was languishing under the most cruel 
tyranny, where life and property were at the mercy of ruth- 
less despots and autocrats, and where blind superstition and 
gross ignorance furthered oppression and injustice—we now 
find security, prosperity, justice and enlightenment continu- 
ally spreading and causing a total change in the cultural and in- 

tellectual condition of that vast country. Since 1856 the culti- 
_ vated area has increased by fifty per cent. in thinly peopled 
districts like Burma and Assam ; by thirty to sixty per cent. in 
the Central Provinces, Berar and parts of Bombay ; and by twenty 
per cent. in the thickly peopled provinces of Oudh, so that the 
gross agricultural yield in India is calculated to have doubled 
since 1858. 

As to public instruction, recent statistics show that there 
are 128 colleges and college departments with 13,614 undergrad- 
uates on the rolls, and 133,410 schools with 3,476,194 scholars. 
In the secondary schools there were 417,000 boys and 27,000 
girls. There are also five universities, while the medical col- 
leges are turning out numbers of well-trained native practition- 
ers, and even women doctors are now beginning to practise. 
Normal schools are training teachers, and engineering and other 
technical schools are increasing in numbers. The expenditure on 
education in 1887 was £2,637,000, an outlay which has been since 
considerably increased. In reference to the material progress 
we may mention that in 1889 15,200 miles of railway were 
in operation, 103,000,000 passengers and 22,000,000 tons of 
goods having been carried during the year. There were 31,895 
miles of telegraph, over which 2,750,000 messages were sent, 
while the area irrigated by canals was 10,630,000 acres. Simi- 
lar progress is to be seen in trade, and should we be inclined 
to record the various improvements effected in the different 
branches of administration, as well as the mental advance 
noticeable in all classes of that huge motley population of Hin- 
dustan, volumes might be filled. We may, therefore, safely state 
that the English have been able to divert the thoroughly Asiatic 
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mind of the Hindus into grooves of European thought—nay, into 
the British manner of thought and action, so much so that a 
great German statesman, struck by this phenomenon, quite un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind, rightly remarked: “ If the 
British lose Shakespeare and Milton and every other writer who 
has made their name illustrious throughout the world, the justice 
and ability with which they have administered India will be an 
imperishable memorial of their nation.” 

From India we might well turn to Egypt. Here, too, we 
see order, security and justice spreading amongst a formerly 
oppressed and down-trodden population. The fellah enjoys 
an epoch of welfare and happiness he never knew under the 
rule of his co-religionist princes; in fact, he will now learn 
to appreciate the fabulous treasures of his native soil, and, 
above all, he will perceive that difference of creed and color has 
nothing to do with the capacity and honesty of a government. 
It is useless to deny that British rule has done more in a few 
years for the Nile country than whole centuries of the rule of 
former princes. And if we look to Hastern Asia we cannot fail 
to perceive that all the changes wrought there in the social, 
political and economical conditions of Japan, China and Siam 
are mainly due to the influence of England and America. It is 
the Anglo-Saxon spirit which pervades all the reforms and inno- 
vations. Anglo-American enterprise has aroused the formerly 
sluggish Orientals to activity, and the language of Shakespeare 
and of Milton is the tie which binds the Hastern Asiatic to the 
West. The members of the Austro-Hungarian embassy to the 
imperial court of Tokio were obliged to use English in their con- 
versation with the Emperor, whilst the officers sent from Japan 
to the Sultan of Turkey could only make themselves understood 
through the assistance of English-speaking interpreters, for in 
the East French has ceased to be the language of diplomacy. 

In the face of these undeniable facts we are well entitled to 
ask : What is the reason that the English have succeeded so 
splendidly in their work of reform in Asia, and how can they 
perpetuate their rule over vast multitudes far away from their 
insular home? ‘The answer is very plain. Like the rest of mor- 
tals, Britons or Americans do not possess superhuman or mirac- 
ulous powers ; all their astounding success is simply the outcome 
of those ethnical, political and moral qualities, through which they 
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have distanced other European nations, and by which they very 
naturally over-awe Asiatics. An eminently strong individuality, 
fostered by a liberal political constitution, and by the spirit of free- 
dom, hasat all times encouraged their spirit of enterprise ; stimu- 
lated them to acts of daring, and made them persevering and 
courageous under the most critical circumstances or the greatest 
dangers. The quiet temper and the indifference so frequently 
shown by a single English traveller amidst the hootings and clam- 
orous behavior of the Oriental mob, by which he finds himself sur- 
rounded in the populous bazaars of Eastern towns, offers an excel- 
lent pendant to the attitude adopted by the English Trading Com- 
pany in India on their first appearance on the coast of Bengal. 
Surrounded, pushed, threatened and attacked on all sides, the 
British troops valiantly held their own against the far more nu- 
merous armies of the Moguls, until the latter, overawed by the 
courage, tenacity and perseverance of the intruding foreigner, 
became gradually accustomed to the uncalled-for visitor, and even 
submitted to him. Next to this ranks the gravity and calmness 
with which the Englishman appears amongst Asiatics, who hate 
levity of character, and who are particularly inspired with 
respect for a man of dignified manner and serious demeanor. 
This quality of the English, degenerating, alas! very often 
into coldness and haughtiness—particularly in the case of the 
half educated—may well prevent a mutual rapprochement be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered, and it has also in many 
cases essentially injured the friendly relations of both. On this 
account the Russian conqueror is ahead of the English, for the 
' former, being himself an Asiatic, will much more readily enter- 
tain a close and intimate relation with Orientals than will the 
Briton of higher education, who enters his field of Asiatic enter- 
prise quite fresh from Oxford or Cambridge. It would be not 
only useless but culpable to disregard this national error, to 
which must be ascribed more than one calamity which has 
befallen the English in the Hast. 

On the other hand we ought not to conceal from ourselves the 
fact that an Oriental is accustomed to respect a stern master 3. in 
fact, the ruler in whom he discovers an easy-going mind and puerile 
habits will never be able to influence his character or to bring him 
round to obedience. According to Oriental notions, gravity of char- 
acter and sense of justice are qualities inseparable from each other ; 
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the Oriental patiently bears the one in order to enjoy the benefits 
of the other, and consequently he finds it quite natural that the 
rule of his English master is, above all, just and equitable, 
and that he never has to apprehend any unfair treatment. It 
is the relation between the father and his grown-up children 
which serves as a bond between the English ruler and his Asiatic 
subjects, and if this ruler, in fulfilling his paternal duties, shows 
himself truly liberal and generous, as the English do, owing to 
their innate sense of liberty and fair play—and Oriental rulers 
never do or did—then the mutual understanding must unavoid- 
ably result in those happy relations which we find to-day between 
Great Britain and her Asiatic subjects, in whose loyalty and con- 
tentment lies the most eloquent proof of the superiority and 
the solidity of British rule in Asia, 

Superficial critics, men unacquainted with the real spirit of the 
East, have frequently declared that English rule and English 
views, representing the highest degree of Western civilization, 
must be too strange to the totally different notions of mankind 
in Asia, and that consequently British institutions must be un- 
palatable to the genuine Asiatic. Although I have heard this 
remark from many statesmen and eminent philosophers of our 

day, it is nevertheless a fallacy which needs refutation, for no 
Asiatic is so shortsighted as not to perceive the good qualities of 
the English rule compared with the disorderly, rapacious and 
despotic government of his native princes. 

Difference in religion, which with an Asiatic outweighs all 
possible considerations, has been and will long remain the great 
stumbling block in the way of a thorough appreciation of the 
superior qualities of the foreign conqueror, and will prevent a 
close contact between the ruler and theruled, but religious toler- 
ance—a virtue totally unknown to the Asiatic—tends to mitigate 
this evil. The non-interference with the religious customs and 
habits, nay, the respect paid by the Christian conquerors to cer- 
tain rites, has particularly struck the Mohammedan portion of 
the Asiatic world, and furnishes an evident proof of justice on the 
part of the English, and if we add that the English ruler does not 
officially countenance the work of Christian missionaries, and that 
before the law all religions enjoy equal right and protection—which 
cannot be said either of Russia or of other Christian rulers in the 
East—then it will be easily understood that British rule is not 
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by any means oppressive to the natives of Asia, and that, having 
once submitted to it, they become patient and happy subjects. 

It has often been said that the Asiatic, having served from time 
immemorial as a blind tool of despotism and tyranny, will never be 
able to acquire a taste for political freedom and liberty of action. 
Politicians on the Continent have frequently reproached England 
with being too liberal in her dealings with Asiatic societies and have 
warned the foreign ruler of India of the evil consequences and dan- 
gers which must follow. This, too, Iam glad to say, is another fal- 
lacy. Liberty is a golden fruit towards which mankind, whether 
in Asia or in any other part of the world, has always eagerly 
stretched forth a hand, and those who have tasted it will cer- 
tainly not readily renounce its enjoyment. The truly liberal 
institutions which have emanated hitherto from our Western 
world to the Asiatic are mostly, if not exclusively, of English 
or American extraction, and we have only to look at J apan and 
India to see that they have not fallen on barren soil, but that 
they have taken root and promise to thrive as well as they do 
in the West. 

A long correspondence with Japanese and Hindus, brought up 
amid European surroundings, has taught me that these Oriental 
fellow-men of ours value highly our liberal institutions 3 it is 
not the least strange or troublesome to them to raise their heads 
from the dust of abject slavery, and they are sometimes even too 
fiery and too hasty in the path of liberalism, as proved by the 
Benzali Babus, who had found their political ideal in the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or by young Turkey, who delighted in Robespierre 
and Danton. The truly liberal spirit of government, far from 
* being a menace or a danger, is the real stronghold of British rule 
in Asia, and whilst it outshines the rule of the rest of foreign 
conquerors in the old world, so does it afford the best guarantee 
of stability and duration. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 


NATIONAL BANKING AND THE CLEARING- 
HOUSE. 


BY THE HON. A. B. HEPBURN, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


THE national banking law, at the time of its enactment, was 
essentially a transcript from the laws of New York and Massachu- 
setts, with changes necessary to nationalize their provisions, to- 
gether with some distinctively new features. The system was 
established at a time of great financial pressure (1863) to supply 
the monetary needs of the government, State banks having 
proven inadequate. United States bonds, exclusively, were made 
the basis for circulating notes, and thus the banks became large 
purchasers of bonds, and note-holders were protected beyond 
possibility of loss. Many important amendments have since been 
made, all of a restrictive character. 

The affirmative action of banks, within the line of statute and 
common law, is left to their individual enterprise, inspired by 
the desire of stockholders for dividends. ‘The function of the 
government is to regulate by restraining. It seeks to insure 
good banking by enforcing statutory prohibition against unsafe 
practices. 

Five or more persons may organize a national bank, and 
receive their charter from the Comptroller of the Currency. Banks 
may be organized with a minimum capital of fifty thousand dollars 
in places of less than six thousand inhabitants, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars where the population does not exceed fifty thousand, 
and with two hundred thousand capital in all larger places. Banks 
must own United States bonds equal to one-fourth of their capital 
stock, if the capital does not exceed one hundred and fifty thous- 
and, and in case it does must own notless than fifty thousand 
dollars of such bonds. Any national bank may acquire and assign 
to the United States Treasurer, bonds of the United States not 
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exceeding the amount of capital stock, upon which security the 
Comptroller issues circulating notes equal to ninety per cent. of 
the par of such bonds. In 1863 Congress imposed a ten per cent. 
tax on State-bank circulation, which was intended to and did 
force it out of existence. 

Banks make five verified reports of condition annually, in such 
form as the Comptroller prescribes, upon a post-dated notice, 
which reports are compiled and reported to Congress, and the 
balance sheets published in the local press. These reports are 
elaborate as to balance sheet and detail, and since the books of 
each bank must be so kept as to furnish this information, it has 
an important and valuable influence in systematizing bookkeeping 
and unifying methods of business. The compilation of these 
reports reflects the course of trade and finance throughout the 
country, and is of great practical value to the public. 

Each bank is examined at least once a year by an expert ex- 
aminer, appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The scope of examination includes com- 
pliance with the law, character and method of business, fitness of 
officers, valuation of assets, and ascertainment of liabilities. 

National banks are restricted to a commercial banking busi- 
ness, cannot loan upon real estate security, and real estate hold- 
ings are limited to banking necessities and property acquired to 
protect the bank against loss; cannot.loan upon or own their 
stock ; are forbidden to borrow money to an amount exceeding 
paid-up capital ; are forbidden to certify checks, except against 
money actually on deposit, and are forbidden toloan to any one 
individual, corporation or firm an amount exceeding ten per cent. 
of their capital. 

Causes affecting a whole community, like general financial dis- 
tress, repeated crop failures in one locality, may cause bank fail- 
ures, but the history of bank failures and large losses, which do 
not result in failure, reveals as a common cause the concentration 
of the bank’s funds in a few hands or a few interests. This pro- 
hibition seeks to distribute a bank’s loans and thus reduce its 
risks. New York, Chicago and St. Louis are central reserve cities, 
and banks located therein are required to keep, in bank, a cash re- 
serve equal to twenty-five per cent. of their net deposits. There 
are twenty other reserve cities, the banks in which are also re- 
quired to keep a like reserve of twenty-five per cent., one-half of 
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which must be cash in bank and the remainder may be to their 
credit with a central reserve city bank, approved by the Comp- 
troller. Banks located elsewhere are required to keep a like re- 
serve of fifteen per cent., six per cent. of which must be in cash in 
bank and the balance may be with an approved bank in any reserve 
city. This requirement does not seek to establish a new princi- 
ple in banking. Its purpose is to compel all banks to keep such 
reserve as conservative banks would keep in the absence of any 
regulation. 

The percentages required are based upon the experience of 
conservative banks, conform to the requirements of prudence, and 
are designed to be so fixed that in the regular course of business 
a bank would as often be over as under its reserve. The reserve is 
not a fixed quantity, segregated from the current funds of the 
bank. It is there to be used when required. The statute con- 
templates such use, but requires its restoration in due course of 

“business. And if, after notice from the Comptroller, it fails for 
thirty days to make its reserve good, the bank may be closed. 

An interior bank cannot safely transactits current business 
with less than six per cent. of itsdeposits in cash on hand. And 
reserve city banks, with their liability to be drawn upon, “ in 
flocks,” by their correspondents, require the increased amount. 
Stockholders are liable to an assessment to make good an impair- 
ment of capital, and, in case of failure, are liable to assessment to 
an amount equal to the par of their holdings, in order to pay 
creditors. In case of failure a receiver is appointed by the Comp- 
troller. All moneys are paid into the United States Treasury, 
and dividends paid by the Comptroller. This method has proven 
very economical and expeditious in comparison with the system of 
appointing receivers by the courts, which prevails in several | 
States. | | 

I have briefly noted the distinguishing features of the national 
system. The National Bank Act has stood as a legislative model 
for the various States, and several have copied its provisions. But 
there is nothing approximating uniformity in the different States. 
The greatest diversity exists. Few States require banks of dis- 
count and deposit to keep a reserve or limit the amount of loans 
to single individuals, corporations, or firms, or forbid loans upon 
real estate, or stock of the bank, or forbid over-certification, or 
make stockholders liable to assessment for the payment of cred- 
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itors. Many have no system of examinations, many require less 
frequent reports of condition—quarterly or semi-annually—and 
less complete in form and detail than in the national system. 

Some States have excellent systems, like New York. Kansas 
has a very complete law, recently enacted. In thirteen States 
State banks are prohibited from issuing circulating notes. In 
fifteen the statute is silent upon the subject. Many require se- 
curities, ranging from U. 8. bonds to real estate, as a basis for 
circulation, and some permit circulation, without security, to an 
amount exceeding the capital stock. In one, an individual, by com- 
plying with the statute, becomes an ‘‘ Individual Banker,” possess- 
ing all the powers of a corporate bank, including that of issuing 
circulating notes. Trust companies form an important part of 
State banking institutions, enjoy unusual privileges, and have 
had marvellous growth in our cities. The city of Boston has no 
State banks, but many trust companies. New York’s and 
Philadelphia’s trust companies far surpass their State banks in’ 
volume of business and aggregate of resources. They are not 
allowed to issue circulating notes, and are not authorized to “ dis- 
count bills,” but may loan upon them or buy them. They ex- 
ercise all the other usual functions of banks, and, in addition, 
may act as register and transfer agents for corporations, fiscal 
agents for municipalities ; may accept and execute any trust of 
any kind, created by a corporation or individual, or by order of 
court. They pay interest upon deposits subject to check, and 
are strong competitors of savings’ banks, as well as banks of dis- 
, count. They are not required to keep reserve, and many of them 
keep no cash, but deposit with and pay by check upon their 
clearing-house bank. 

In New York, savings banks can only invest in United States 
bonds, New York State bonds, municipal bonds within the State 
of New York, and bonds and mortgages. In all other States the 
range is much wider, including railroad and corporation bonds, 
and, in many, bills receivable. Most savings banks are mutual, 
but many have capital stock, and many do a commercial bank 
business, 

The banking laws and systems of the several States are so dif- 
ferent that comparison between the National and State systems 
is exceedingly difficult. Their relative importance is tersely ex- 
pressed by the following table. 
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The currency question at the present time presents a triangu- 
lar aspect. The government has in circulation five different 
kinds of paper money—gold certificates, silver certificates, green- 
back certificates, greenback and treasury notes—aggregating 
$899,562,711. The national banks have in circulation $174,404,- 
424, and nowcomes the proposition, formidable from the indorse- 
ment it has received, to restore circulation to State banks. Since 
1878 the silver interests have dominated the councils of the na- 
tion. Under the Bland act silver was purchased, and $38,166,793 
standard dollars coined. They accumulated in the Treasury, 
where their uselessness would doubtless have compelled the repeal 
of the act had they not been coaxed into circulation by means of 
a paper proxy—silver certificates. 

In 1890, when the high rate of interest which prevailed in the 
money centres of the world indicated a scarcity of money and jus- 
tified an increase in the circulating medium, a proposition was 
made to allow national banks to issue circulation to the par of 
their bond deposits. This proposition was absolutely free from 
criticism, and would have added (July 14, 1890) $14,412,190 to 
the circulation, almost immediately. And yet this silver interest 
barred the way and insisted that no relief should come except it 
came through silver. Free coinage was the panacea demanded ; 
compromise gave us the present law, under whose provisions 129,- 
879,444 ounces of silver have been purchased and $124,735,665 
Treasury notes issued. This silver has depreciated upon the 
hands of the Government $14,987,545. That is the bounty paid 
to the silver industry. 

aes to the late Mr. Blaine the “tariff is enlightened 

selfishness.” If enlightenment is in proportion to selfishness, 
then silver advocates stand preéminent. 
- The silver industry is entitled to no bounty. The policy of 
the Government, in purchasing a commodity which it does not 
want, for the sole purpose of putting into circulation as money 
the obligations given therefor, cannot be justified. An equally 
safe and more elastic currency can be otherwise provided. 

The operations of the act of 1890 have involved the Govern- 


ment in demonstrable loss and threaten to involve financial dis- 
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aster. The possibility of a premium upon gold, and consequent 
contraction of the currency by the amount of gold in circulation, 
holds enterprise in fetters, embarrasses trade and depreciates our 
securities in the markets of the world. The monometallists this 
country needs to fear are those who contemplate this prospect 
with equanimity, who would make merchandise of gold and make 
silver our basis of value. There is not a business interest that 
would not be relieved, not an industry that would not be strength- 
ened, if the Government would cease these silver purchases and 
cease to issue currency. 

The cloud that obscures the sunshine of prosperity has a silver 
substance, instead of a silver lining. National bank currency is 
flippantly condemned upon the ground that it is based u pon the 
national debt, which is about to be extinguished, and hence the 
currency must cease to exist. This position is based upon three 
assumptions, by no means warranted: First, that no currency can 
be secure except it be based upon a deposit of stocks and bonds; 
second, that the United States debt will presently cease to exist ; 
third, that when the national debt is paid and cancelled no 
other securities will exist available for the purpose, 

If the banking experience of the several States prior to the 
war affords no example of a successful currency system, it never- 
theless furnishes data sufficient to show what might have been. 
From this experience the national banking system was evolved. 
The practicability of the safety fund principle, when confined in 
its application to circulating notes and the issue of such notes 
sufficiently guarded, was fairly demonstrated. The perfect sta- 

‘tistical information furnished by the national bank system more 
clearly demonstrates the feasibility of protecting bill-holders with- 
out bonds as security, if that alternative becomes necessary. 

Since the organization of the national bank system, and prior to 
November 1, 1892, 181 banks have failed. All of these paid note- 
holders in full out of the proceeds of the United States bonds depos- 
ited to secure the same ; 39 paid creditors in full ; 6 paid principal 
and part of the interest, and 13 principal but no interest ; 110 have 
been finally closed, and 16 are virtually closed. Of those finally 
closed, only 33 failed to pay dividends to creditors, equal in 
amount to their circulation, in addition to redeeming their notes. 

The total circulation of these 33 banks was $3,310,529, their 
total dividends were $2,095,678. The total circulation of all these 
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failed banks was $16,840,850. The total cost to the government, 
from all sources, of the national bank system has been $14,535,000. 
The total tax collected from the banks, upon circulation alone, 
being at the rate of one per cent. per annum, was, June 30, 1892, 
$72,635,000. Hence from this tax alone the government could 
have assumed and redeemed all bills of all failed national banks, 
recouped all expenses and still have a net surplus of $41,209,150. 
An annual tax of two-fifths of one per cent., upon circulation 
would have defrayed all cost, and redeemed all notes of all failed 
banks. ‘ 

In the light of the foregoing statistics it is probable that most 
banks would, without bonds as security, pay enough to redeem 
their circulating notes. Hence the Government, fortifying it- 
self by means of a small tax, could safely assume the immediate 
redemption of the notes of failed banks, and by making itself a 
preferred creditor, recoup itself from the bank’s assets. 

But a safety fund which compels the strong banks to redeem 
the notes of the weaker ones is essentially unjust. The safety 
fund principle can be combined with security for circulation with 
excellent results. Let afund be contributed by a uniform tax 
upon all banks, and paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
available for the immediate redemption of the notes of failed 
banks. Give this fund a prior lien upon the assets and stock- 
holders’ liability of such banks for the advances made, less the 
amounts contributed to such safety fund by such banks. There 
should be a provision, also, that any bank going into liquidation 
should only be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States a sum equal to its outstanding circulation, less the 
amount contributed by such bank to such fund. Such a fund 
would involve no injustice to banks, would be a guarantee of the 
immediate redemption of failed bank notes, and would avoid the 
criticism of the want of convertibility of other than United States 

‘bonds as a basis for circulation. The necessary legislation could 
be easily engrafted upon the present provisions of the National 
Bank Act. 

As to the second assumption: public revenue, viewed in the 
light of public expenditures and the trend of public opinion 
upon the subject of taxation, affords no prospect of the reduction 
of the public debt by bond purchases in the immediate future. 
There is little probability of anticipating the maturity of the 
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four per cent. bonds, and every indication that they will be 
continued after they do mature—July 1, 190%. : 

As to the third assumption: When the best is removed, of 
necessity, the second best is promoted and becomes best. 

United States bonds command the highest premium in pro- 
portion to interest paid, yield the lowest rate of interest to an 
investor, fluctuate least, are most readily convertible into cash, 
and from the point of safety are the best securities of the present 
time. But to assume that when they cease to exist the country 
will be bereft of securities possessing stability and convertibility, 
suitable as a basis for circulation, is unwarranted. With $559,- 
589,200 of four per cent. bonds, with fourteen years to run, this 
question, What other bonds can be substituted ? is not a burning 
one. Any change in the basis of circulation, whenever made, 
should be predicated upon the extinction or unavailability of these 
bonds. ‘The needs of these banks enabled the Government (Sep- 
tember 1, 1891) to continue $25,364,500 of four and one-half per 
cent. bonds at the low rate of two per cent., at the pleasure of the 
Government, while the four per cent. bonds netted an investor, 
at the same date, 2.7 per cent. Thus the banks in effect are con- 
tributing to the Government a saving in interest of seven-tenths 
of one per cent. annually upon $25,364,500, or $177,551.50. 

It was demonstrated in the last annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency that had the 4 per cent. bond issue been 
refunded into 2 per cent. bonds on October 31, at current 
market value, it would have resulted in a saving to the Govern- 
ment of $67,161,551.47. A large portion of such bonds could 
undoubtedly be so exchanged. It is argued that this would in- 
crease the public debt. Certainly not. The accruing interest is 
as much a part of the debt as the principal. It would increase 
the principal, but in a greater degree reduce the interest and re- 
sult in a large net saving. This would furnish ample bonds, sell- 
ing at par, as a basis for circulation, and by allowing circulation 
equal to the par of bonds it would remove all force from the erit- 
icism that parties organizing new banks are compelled to tie up 
their capital by purchasing high-priced securities equal to one- 
fourth their capital stock. 

No bank is required to own more than fifty thousand dollars 
in U. §. bonds, and, all expenses considered, circulation nets 
more than 6 percent. Hence the above criticism has little 
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force, except as to small banks in new places, and little even 
then. 

In order to keep their funds profitably employed banks are 
becoming large owners of investment securities.- On December 9 
they owned $153,648,180.71 of investment securities, in addition 
to $185,918,850 in U. S. bonds. The ownership of bonds is 
no hardship. It is the heavy tax and restricted issue and high 
premium that are unjust. Security for circulation compels the 
conservative investment of enough funds to absolutely protect 
bill-holders and leave the remaining assets for the protection of 
general creditors. 

State bank circulation is advocated so as to give each locality 
an abundant supply of money. The profit of bank circulation 
depends upon the time it remains outstanding. It is useless to 
the public and profitless to the banks, so long as it remains in the 
bank vaults. As often as it is received and credited to a deposi- 
tor, so often is it redeemed. Its use and profit are inconsistent 
with the ideal of a local currency. 

In ante-bellum times banks uniformly discriminated in favor 
of the borrower, who wanted funds to use at a distance. State 
bank bills, if permitted to issue, must be accepted as money, must 
pass current with the business community, because the greater 
portion of the community are not in condition to discriminate 
between the strong and the weak, and of necessity cannot be ; 
also because of competition—a fear that refusal may not be well 
founded and result in driving away business. Such bills would 
circulate freely in normal times, when credit is freely extended, 
would perform the function of money and pay debts; but in times 
of financial reverses, the general distrust that withholds credit 
would extend to them, and instead of being regarded as money, 
holders would be seeking their redemption ; instead of paying 
debts, their own payment would be demanded. In times of pros- 
perity they would add to the boom ;-in times of adversity they 
would lose their money power and add to, the distress. 

Why should Congress delegate the question of bank circula- 
tion to the forty-four sovereignties that constitute the United 
States, with diverse laws, systems, and supervision? Confu- 
sion, uncertainty, want of information and inability to procure 
information must ensue. It is axiomatic that one authority, 
with central supervision and control, can accomplish better re- 
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sults. You cannot localize money in the United States. The 
value of a currency depends upon the extent of country in which 
it possesses debt-paying power. State lines are all powerful in 
determining where a man shall vote and pay his taxes, but in 
determining the course of commerce and fixing the currency that 
moves that commerce, they should have no effect. The United 
States isa nation, in a commercial sense preéminently so, with 
one interest and one destiny, and its material interests will be 
best subserved by but one currency. 

The greenbacks are a forced loan, bearing no interest, which 
must some day be paid. Our silver currency is non-elastic and 
certainly non-profitable. State-bank circulation is condemned 
alike by reason and experience. 

The national-bank circulation is commended alike by reason 
and experience. Proper legislation could easily add elasticity to 
its present qualities and render it adequate to the needs of the en- 
tire country, making it what every currency should be—sound, 
safe, elastic, and as good as gold. And what stands in the way of 
such legislation—a prejudice as old as it is unjust, a selfishness 
that would force a market for silver, and a clamor for more money 
as unwise as it is dangerous. 

Carefully prepared statistics, covering widely separated 
periods, show that over ninety per cent. of all business transac- 
tions in the United States, accomplished through banks, are 
represented by credits. Less than ten per cent. involves the 
actual transfer of money. In the light of this fact, how apparent 
becomes the impossibility of furnishing a volume of money, suf- 
‘ficient to transact the business of the country in times of distrust 
when credit is refused. The mechanism of banking is so com- 
plete and its working is so thoroughly systematized that some 
form of credit is made to take the place of money, wherever 
possible, thus avoiding the risk involved in the use of money and 
preventing the loss of interest which such money otherwise em-» 
ployed would earn. A check drawn upon the First National 
Bank of Potsdam and deposited in the First National Bank of 
Canton—two adjoining towns in northern New York—would be 
sent to New York City for collection, a distance of four hundred 
miles, instead of being sent direct, a distance of ten miles, 
Why? Because there is no exchange between these towns, no 
open accounts. ‘There is between each and New York. A 
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Michigan bank has occasion to remit to a bank in Missouri. It 
does not send money, which would involve express charges. It re- 
mits by draft upon New York, Chicago or some central city, 
where it has acredit balance, which costs only postage. Thus the 
bulk of all the banking transactions of the country flow into our 
larger cities, constitute a part of the Clearing-House exchanges, 
are subject to every possible offset, and the actual money remit- 
tances from one locality to another are minimized. The Clearing- 
House affords the most remarkable instance of the extent to 
which a simple device of bookkeeping can minimize the use of 
money. ; 

In our smaller cities it is the custom of banks to send all 
claims payable at other banks in the same place, by runners or 
messengers to such banks for payment. In such manner are their 
exchanges consummated, and in such cases the payment of these 
claims represents a money transaction. In our larger cities, in 
order to save time and labor and avoid the risk attendant upon 
the transporting of money about the streets, and minimize the 
amount of actual money required to adjust the exchanges, clear- 
ing-house associations have been established, wherein each bank 
is credited with what claims it has against the other members of 
the association, and debited with the amount that each of the 
other members of the association hold against it. The balance 
only is paid or received in money. Thus each bank adjusts its 
day’s exchanges, as though all transactions were with one bank 
instead of with the many banks which constitute the other mem- 
bers of the association. The mechanism is simple. ‘The claims 
against each bank are placed in separate envelopes and listed on 
the outside. Each bank has a desk in the Clearing-House, and is 
represented by a delivery clerk and a settling clerk. ‘The delivery 
clerk upon arrival hands to the Manager a ticket showing the 
total amount of exchange brought. This amount is immediately 
credited upon the Clearing-House balance sheet. 

All clerks must be at their desk at ten o’clock. Any delin- 
quent bank is fined. At the tap of the bell the procession of 
delivery clerks moves in order, each delivering his exchanges and 
each settling clerk receiving and receipting therefor. The set- 
tling clerk then foots the exchanges he has received from the 
other banks and sends to the manager a ticket, showing the 
amount. Hach bank is debited the amount thus received and 
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the total credits and total debits balance. If they do not, after 
the expiration of fifteen minutes, the time allowed for the con- 
summation of this work, any bank found in error is fined. 

At 1:30 p. mM. the banks are again represented at the 
Clearing-House, and either pay or receive in money their debit or 
credit balances. ‘The payments just balance the receipts, and of 
all the millions that pass through the Clearing-House each day, 
nothing remains at the close of banking hours. 

There are fifty-seven clearing-house cities in the United 
States. Their aggregate exchanges last year were $61,017,839,067 
and yet the transaction of this enormous volume of business was 
accomplished with the use of $4,881,77'7,289 in money, such being 
the total balance actually paid. 

A, B. HEepBurn. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A REPLY TO AMELIE RIVES. 


AMELIE Rives, in her article “‘ Innocence Versus Ignorance,” states that 

her views on this subject are given in the line of Robert Browning : 
“ Ignorance is not innocence.but sin.” 

She would be justified in using this authority did she understand the 
word ‘‘ ignorance” to mean ignorance of the normal, but, in advocating a 
“knowledge of good and evil,” she assumes that Browning says ignorance 
of evil is sin, thus placing him in the position of advising a knowledge of 
the morbid and unhealthy growths on human nature—an interpretation 
which the author of ‘‘ Pippa Passes’’ might have reason to resent. 

The article in question even postulates a knowledge of evil as necessary 
to innocence in saying, ‘‘ Innocence is only in the highest sense worthy and 
useful when it is the result of choice.” In endowing it with the element of 
choice, itis to be feared she gives ‘“‘innocence ” the full significance of 
**Purity,” for while purity may weigh and choose, to innocence there is no 
choice, because no possibility of evil. 

The day of the want of confidence between parents and children, so 
deplored by the author, is disappearing and, when, in order to emphasize 
what she considers the present unfortunate condition, she uses the ques- 
tion of Milton: ‘‘ Will there never be a time when every mother shall be the 
priestess of her children and family?” she overlooks the fact that this 
expression foreshadowed the present day of the higher education of woman, 
when the mother becomes capable of priesthood. And, again, she fails to 
realize that were Confucius living now, and in America, he could not with 
impunity have made the statement that ‘“‘There never has been a girl who 
has learned to bring up a child, that she might afterwards marry.” 

Still, the wise mother of to-day, however equipped with a knowledge 
of psychology, goes to school to Nature in rearing a child. She watches the 
slow growth of the child as reverently asif attending the awakening of a 
god, and, seeing how gradually Mother Nature unfolds one sense after 
another, comes to dread any interference which might force the growth of 
one sense at the expense of others, and withholds the pressure of influ- 
ences from without, until all senses are equally developed. 

This knowledge she learns afterwards to apply in watching the unfold- 
ing of the woman-nature, and holds in abeyance even her own individuality, 
lest she mar a petal of the budding soul, Above all does she dread the ap- 
proach of a knowledge of evil, and conscious of the sacredness of her trust, 
guards the maiden’s natural faith in human nature; knowing that her defence 
from evil lies, not in a knowledge of the world, but in a loftiness of ideals. 

Again, Amélie Rives includes a knowledge of evil in the knowledge of 
truth necessary to right living in saying, ‘‘As a mere matter of self-de- 
fence, such knowledge should be given to children. A mother who keeps it 
from them acts as foolishly as a hypothetical lioness, who proceeds to tear 
out her young one’s claws, that they may be harmless as doves—not reflect- 
ing that, unlike doves, they have no wings to bear them out of the dangers 
against which their claws would have protected them ;” whereas the child’s 
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only real safe-guard is in the growth of spirit wings, which can bear it 
above danger, rather than in the eultivation of claws, which in purely ani- 
mal defence injure others, while affording uncertain protection to itself, 

In admitting the advisability of instructing a young girl in the wicked- 
ness of the world, the author ignores that the rule of pedagogics, which 
says that an incorrect image of what is to be learned should never be put 
before a pupil, applies to moral as well as intellectual images. Immorality 
once revealed, the impression cannot be erased. If immorality be uncon- 
ceived until a later period its revelation will have a repugnant effect, the 
force of which would have been lost had the concept become familiar. 

But were we to admit the revelation of evil as necessary for the child’s 
self-defence, that very revelation would necessitate a too complete instruc- 
tion in physical truths, the communication of which to an undeveloped na- 
ture would tend to materialize love—a result which should occur only when 
the nature has reached its highest spiritual possibility. 

It is a vital truth that the world of to-day should give more attention to 
physical morality, yet if, as the result of doing so, thought grows material, 
both the physical and the spiritual will ultimately suffer. The difficulty 
lies in drawing that line between physical and mental culture, which shall 
assure the greatest perfection to both. 

“A knowledge of the laws which govern physical nature” is certainly 
needed, but not until nature herself demands it, and the period of this de- 
mand varies according to race conditions. In countries where women 
attain no intellectual culture, physical laws are fulfilled at an abnormally 
early period, and the woman flowers and withers before the age of thirty; 
in countries where the youth of woman is devoted to her education, the de- 
velopment of the intellectual -faculties seems to retard emotional growth, 
delaying the necessity of an acquaintance with physical laws and rendering 
a comprehension of the morale of the world unessential until a maturity 
of mind yields to the knowledge its proper proportion in a rounded develop- 
ment of the individual. 

There survives a dangerous tendency to neglect proper instruction in 
the laws of the body because of the old prejudice which, in a conscientious 
mortifying of the flesh, favors the crushing of natural passion, and in con- 
demning rather than exalting its material element loses love’s perfect 
consummation, which while teaching a woman that she is human, renders 
her more capable of the divine. : 

But, though in nature’s own time the maiden must know the physical 
and spiritual truths of her being, she need never acquire knowledge of a 
world where love has lost its spiritual element. When Herbert Spencer said 
that ‘Few seem conscious that there is such a thing as physical morality, ” 
he did not say that physical morality necessitated a kno wledge of physical 
immorality. 

If love in all its spiritual attributes is properly-developed, physical mo- 
rality is inevitable. If love is once lowered and cynicism fasten its octopus 
grasp on the young soul, no teaching of physical morality can rescue it, 
The only preservation of purity is ideality, and the young girl, dreaming of 
the ideal lover who shall one day waken her lips to life, in keeping herself 
holy for this consecration, is armor proof against the evils of the world. 

In society it is true that “ignorance often causes girls to be placed in a 
false light,” but the very nature of social laws is such that the delicacy ofa 
properly-developed girl keeps her from dangerous indiscretions, A native 
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modesty is in little danger of miscomprehension, and the mistakes of inno- 
cence charm a world which hastens to condemn the suggestions of prudery. 

Amélie Rives says of the young woman possessed of worldly knowledge: 
‘‘ Her brothers will confide in her as they never would were she the morally 
one-sided being instanced as the only type of the refined and innocent 
maiden.” But although the knowledge of the day forces us to cast off med- 
iwval conceptions of woman, does not the fact remain that a sister’s 
innocent horror of evil is amore effective restraint on her brother than a 
knowledge which would place her on a level with his boyish comrades, and 
does not the necessity of its concealment from her eyes blacken to him the 
shadow of the evil? Isit the woman who knows the evil in a man’s life 
who influences him, or the woman who recognizes the ideal towards which 
he strives? 

In urging that any child may develop the evil tendencies which 
have never appeared in the parent, and should be taught accordingly, the 
writer quotes from the “ Origin of Species,” instancing a case of avatism— 
the occasional appearance of a moss rose on acommon rose plant. Herein 
she establishes the possibility of exception to a general rule, but the fact 
that a girl of ‘horrid tendencies” may come from an unexceptionable 
family offers no argument for all girls being taught what would be harm- 
ful, except to some chance abnormal individual, and had Darwin spoken of 
the cultivation of the moss rose on the plant of the common rose, would he 
not have advocated that care of all the buds which would develop the finest 
specimen ? 

If, as Sir William Hamilton says, a presentation or representation tends 
to exclude its opposite from consciousness, the old theory that a young girl 
be kept ignorant of the wickedness of the world is based on a psychological 
fact. BreRTHA MONROE RICKOFF. 


THE MIGRATIONS OF THE BRAHMAN. 


A CERTAIN professor of theology in Tiibingen warmly censured the 
holding of extreme views upon any religious subject. ‘‘Some persons,” he 
told his classes, “assert with positiveness that there isaGod. Others deny 
his existence in toto. Gentlemen, your safest course will be between 
these two opinions.” In the case of the Hindu philosophy, as variously 
expounded in this country, we can certainly say, medio tutissimus ibis. 

There are invasions of ideas as of armies, Those of Eastern philosophy 
and poetry in the West, though they are but “deeply, darkly understood,” 
have yet had a considerable following among us. The interest of the 
English-reading publicin Oriental thought, whether Buddhist or Brahman, 
is not indeed a new thing; Sir Charles Wilkins’s translation of the Bha- 
gavat-Gita, a portion of the Mahabharata, having been published in London 
in 1785. It was the first fragment of Hindu philosophy that was adequately 
presented to English readers. 

The Bhagavat-Gita is the typical expression ’of ancient Hindu ethics 
and philosophy, and is still the best known in Europe and in America of 
the Hindu scriptures. It is a work of profound intrinsic interest, which is 
not lessened whether we read it in the temper of the earlier or of the latest 
English commentators. Yet not until recent years has any considerable 
impression been made in England or America by Hindu philosophy, poetry 
or religion. These have appealed indeed to the thought and sympathy of 
scholars of both countries from Wilkins and Sir William Jones to Whitney, 
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Miller and others of the present day. But the British public in general 
received the successive instalments of translation with a merely curious 
interest, relegating them for the most part to the limbo of elegant extracts 
nor was it until lately that Eastern literature can be said to have won any 
popularity in England. 

In our own country, on the other hand, these writings have been the 
main inspiring force in what still remains the nearest approach to original 
poetic thought that we have as yet produced—the Concord philosophy of the 
time of the “‘ Dial,” especially as represented in the writings of Emerson. 

Through the medium of this brooding spirit Oriental thought came to 
exercise, for some thirty years, a profound influence upon the development 
of the New England mind; let us say upon the generation that received its 
culture during the years from 1835 to 1865. That influence was not intel- 
lectually virile; it unnerved the life and unstrung the thought of many ; 
yet it cheered manya gentle spirit and softened some rugged ones. Where 
it sought to instruct the intellect it failed, as all poetry must fail. But 
where it was taken for poetry, which it is, and not for philosophy, which it 
is not, it well served the legitimate purposes of poetry,—to cultivate and to 
refine the emotions. Both for better and for worse, this Western Oriental- 
ism has been a real influence in our New England culture, and through this 
_ upon the cultivated mind of the entire country, 

The second American invasion of the Brahman was a very different 
affair,—Ahriman pursuing Ormuzd, if I may use a dignified comparison 
in a matter of pure fraud. The “ occult sciences,” as exploited by the late 
lamented Madame Blavatsky, gathered themselves together, like nebulous 
matter from space, in the concrete domain of a New York avenue; and 
there, for a time, they clung to every-day life like a corposant to the 
weather gearing of a topsail-yard in astorm. It was with but a precarious 
tenacity. During the years 1875-1876 much was heard of the “ materializa- 
tions” and other mystic doings of these people; but finally they departed 
like the enchanter’s rout in Comus, taking their astral bodies and their 
double-acting shrines to India. Thither, in November, 1884, they were fol- 
lowed by a member of the British Society for Psychical Research, Mr. 
Hodgson, who was charged with the duty of investigating their claims ; 
and these he found and declared to be entirely fraudulent, 

These people had no serious following in the United States ; but they 
left a glimmering trail of curiosity behind them. The familiar stories of the 
Indian jugglers and of their marvels obtained new currency; a Brah- 
man visited us occasionally, and stirred up new interest in the slowly- 
growing circle of ingenuous thinkers who hoped to find answers to their 
anxious questions in alien creeds. Some of these were honest and compe- 
tent thinkers ; some were neither honest nor competent. A Mr, Chatterji, 
who is said to have been one of Madame Blavatsky’s dupes, was one of 
these missionaries, He had vogue in Boston. He translated the Bhagavat- 
Gita under the title of ‘“‘ The Lord’s Day,” and provided it with,Scriptural 
and other notes intended to adapt what Warren Hastings called the “ob- 
scurity, absurdity and perverted morality” of the text to the readier ac- 
ceptance of the New England Calvinist. 

Meanwhile, both at home and abroad, many translations and adaptations 
of Eastern works have provided a tenfold fuller opportunity for students 
than that which the enthusiasts of the “ Dial” period had ever enjoyed; 


and the success of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poems gave a perceptible impulse, 
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both in England and in the United States, to the popularization of Eastern 
thought. Eastern religious writings, after many centuries of service among 
Eastern followers more numerous than those of Christianity, are now find. 
ing a new audience among us, and are attracting the interest of many 
readers who are tired of the “creeds outworn” in which they have sought 
in vain for answers to their questionings, 

And what is the nature of the messages that the Hindus may have for 
us of the West? Our first Oriental scholar, Professor Whitney, describes 
them as an “‘ immense body of literary records which extends itself over 
the whole religious and philosophical history of the Hindu people.” Their 
general history, moreor less mythical, is also given in these writings with 
the greatest fulness. The Mahabharata, for instance, contain a hundred 
thousand slokas, or 220,000 lines—more than seven times the length of the 
Iliad and Odyssey together. On this ample scroll is written the story, real 
and supernatural, of the wars between the Kauravasand the sons of Pandu, 
whom the former had expelled by fraud from the throne of northern India. 
The work is cast in consistent epic form, though burdened with interminable 
and repetitious episodes; and whether we consider the range, imagination 
or power of this work we must regard it as an epic poem of the first 
order, though it appeals to different standards of taste from our own. 
It is now for the first time becoming accessible as a whole to Western 
readers. Chandra Roy, of Calcutta, a Brahman and a scholar, and secretary 
of the Bharata press, has devoted his private fortune to making a transla- 
tion of the Mahabharata into English prose. The work is now approach- 
ing completion, seventy-seven parts out of ninety having been published by 
subscription, and it is to be hoped that this great task will not fail through 
lack of support by the public. Nocomplete translation of the poem has 
yet appeared in any European language. In Calcutta, too, another learned 
Pandit, Chandra. Kaviratna, has begun an English translation of the 
Charaka-Sanbuta, an ancient and interesting treatise on Hindu medicine. 

Not a hundredth part, however, of the titles of the Hindu writings are 
known even by name to the Western public; but those that are accessible 
to us will enable us to estimate with some accuracy the significance to us of 
this great body of literature. What, in the main, is that significance? 
What is the value of the Hindu ethics, poetry, philosophy, religion, ‘for 
the study of the spiritually-minded,” to use Mr. Chatterji’s unctuous phrase 
of commendation ? 

The answer to the question has already been indicated. Whether as 
poetry, history, mythology or philosophy, they have an abundant human 
and an abundant mythic interest. Even as ethics these documents. have 
interest, though in a way quite different from that which many of their 
most zealous students have supposed. In their freshness they have a dis- 
tinctive value for the Western reader. The truths that pall onthe student of 
our own more familiar Scriptures are vitalized anew in the Hindu guise, 
even though that be the older garment of the two in point of time. What 
new impulses we receive from Marcus Aurelius, from Confucius, from the 
writings of the Stoics! In like manner the Vedas are of great value by 
their power to freshen blunted ethical impressions. 

But to those who have sought in serious faith for more than this in the 
books of the old Scriptures, who desire a substantial revelation, and not 
merely different forms of statement, ethical or religious, all this will be but 
a poor commendation of the Vedas, It is pathetic to see the Western student 
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approach these alien scriptures in the hope that there he may discover some 
better way among the creeds. He will find no new guidance there. It needs 
to besaid with the utmost clearness that the Hindu scriptures do not point 
out any new path of knowledge, whether as to things spiritual or in the 
domain of mental science. On the contrary, for the most part, they are 
utterly crude on the intellectual side, and they point the student directly 
away from knowledge, except such as all studies of origin give by aiding us 
to forecast the future possibilities of thought. It is from no star of the East, 
or of the West, that the light of intellectual progress comes; it is from the 
forward-shining sun. 

But these considerations do not detract from the legitimate value of the 
Hindu writings, neither those of Brahmanismnor of Buddhism. They have 
the most interesting human traits,—all the more interesting for their 
strangeness and remoteness. Even to a “seeker of spiritual light” they may 
have a very distinct value if they teach him that the so-called wisdom of the 
ancients is in intellectual matters the thought of children and the passion 
of youth, not the matured wisdom of the race’s prime. As regards human 
knowledge, the old times were young times. The old poets knew life, 
and wrote wisely of it. Butin philosophy, ethics, religion, the ‘“ wisdom of 
the ancients” is in the main part untenable; it is in the main the record of 
great natural powers beating the air in vain for lack of facts to work on. 
Chimera bombinans in vacuo must be inscribed upon all the ancient sys- 
tems—and chimera bombinans in vacuo upon all the modern systems that 
are not based upon the patient, intelligent, and trained investigation of 
nature. The coming of the Brahman shall not have been in vain if it shall 
teach us to study the past only that we may the better interrogate the pres- 
ent and the future. Titus Munson CoANn. 


THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 


A TRIAL of fourteen years of Protection has not convinced the average 
Canadian consumer that a high tariff on imports has made him prosperous. 
A few industries have been stimulated and a dozen manufacturers and sugar 
refiners have grown rich, but the lavish promises of the doctrinaires have 
not been fulfilled. The cost of living has increased, while incomes have not 
materially advanced. The McKinley Bill has not quelled the uneasy feel- 
ing, though, to the credit of the Canadians it must be said, they accepted 
the situation courageously and sought new markets for products affected 
by the unfriendly measure. Many eyes turned to Washington early last 
year, and three Dominion ministers attempted to resume negotiations point- 
ing to reciprocity; but they failed, because Canada wanted restricted reci- 
procity, while the United States insisted on a treaty covering broader lines. 
To this Canada could not consent, nor could she discriminate against British 
goods. Negotiations, consequently, were abruptly broken off. Since then 
a sharp debate has occurred in Parliament on resolutions affirming that 
Canada should have power to make her own commercial treaties. In this 
discussion Messrs. Mills and Laurier took the active part. For the Govern- 
ment the chief speaker was Mr. Foster, Minister of Finance. The debate 
proved interesting and developed much plain speaking, so far as Canada’s 
relationship to the mother country is concerned. Mr. Mills held that the 
colonial position was irksome, unsatisfactory, and unreasonable. 

Mr. Laurier declared that there was not a Canadian, anywhere, who 
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‘* would not hail with joy the day when we would be deprived of the ser- 
vices of British diplomacy.” ‘What is British diplomacy to us?” he 
added, “British diplomacy, so far as Canada is concerned, has been a 
record of failures, surrenders and sacrifices.” The opposition showed that 
Canada had achieved the right to speak through the lips of her statesmen, 
amenable to Parliament, on all questions affecting her well-being, without 
being compelled to use the tongue of a British minister as negotiator, whose 
knowledge of Canada’s wants was necessarily imperfect. Where Imperial 
interests were concerned, the minister would certainly neglect the colony, 
for he was responsible directly to Downing Street alone. Canada was no 
longer an infant colony, but a strong and vigorous possession, full of ardor 
for the rank of a nation, and eager to accept responsibility for her acts. The 
granting of constitutional government was the first step towards practical 
and moral reform, for it dissipated the idea that colonies were only Imperial 
holdings, created for the use of the British merchant. 

Since then, progress has been rapid, and to-day Canada enjoys nearly 
every privilege belonging to independent nations. She may make her own 
laws, regulate the tariff, impose taxation, and, with two exceptions, appoint 
her own officers. The right to negotiate commercial treaties is now de- 
manded, While Canada does not discriminate against the British manu- 
facturer, she does not discriminate in his favor. Her tariff treats all alike. 
‘When so much was conceded, it was urged that no objection would be offered 
to the demand that Canada, henceforth, should have the treaty-making 
right, so that nothing might be withheld which was found necessary to her 
good government. 

“And,” remarked the mover of the resolution, “ the colony moves forward 
upon one highway, and the Imperial authorities upon another. They were, there- 
fore, no longer qualified to act for the colony. There wasno longer coincidence of 
interests. Hach must, under such circumstances, have the guardianship of its own 
interests, or the one will be injured by being subordinated to the other. The history 
of every British dependency established this. It could not be contended that the 
officials of the United Kingdom, in the discharge of their duties abroad, could ever 
be brought to give more than a subordinate place to colonial matters, which were 
not also of great Imperial concern, To argue that the external relations of all parts 
of the Empire must ever remain in the hands of the government in London was to 
prove that the destiny of the Empire was to mature and then fall in pieces.” 

The addresses of the opposition were well received by the House, though 
the vote, on strictly party lines, gave the government a majority of 44 out 
of a house of 168 members. Mr. Foster, who thought that Canada had all 
the rights to which she was justly entitled, asked: : 

“‘ Where was the practical grievance, where were the commercial, industrial, or 
agricultural bodies voicing a grievance which came up to the Parliament and asked 
for a still further development of the Dominion’s powers, giving the country the 
supreme direction of its affairs, and of the relations with other countries? It could 
not befound. The question arose, Was Canada prepared to ask for the treaty- 
making power, with all the consequences which would inevitably follow? If Great 
Britain did anything in the negotiation of her treaties to the detriment of Canada, 
there would be a grievance, but she did not do that. Great Britain would not in- 
clude her colonies in any treaty arrangement without their consent.” 

Those who demanded the right to make treaties with foreign nations 
failed to show how Canada would defend herself should complications arise 
from infractions. The colony’s military force is small. She hasno armored 
cruisers in her fleet of lighthouse-inspecting and smuggler-hunting steam- 
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boats. She could hardly ask Great Britain to enforce her treaties when the 
United Kingdom had no voice in the making of them. 

Last June a congress of the chambers of commerce of the British Empire 
was held in London. The various colonies and dependencies were repre- 
sented by delegates, and resolutions suggesting closer trade relations be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies were proposed. The Canadian 
voice pleaded for modified protection, and an effort was made to influence 
the trade policy of England, with a view of discriminating against the 

_United States and foreign powers. Canada asked England to reverse her 
policy of free trade,—a policy to which many will be apt to attribute the 
greater part of Britain’s prosperity,—and to put a tax upon the products of 
all foreign countries, including breadstuffs; Canada and the other colonies 
promising, in return, to admit British goods at preferentia: rates. This 
proposition, however, was considered revolutionary by the British repre- 
sentatives, and they opposed it. Onno account would Britain ever consent 
to relinquish the great foreign trade for the sake of stimulating an inferior 
business connection with the colonies. The Britisher is anxious to do busi- 
ness, but he eschews sentiment, while the taxation of food-supplies is, in his 
eyes, suicidal. Indeed, as Lord Salisbury said, the other day, “‘a tariff on corn 
is absolutely outside of the dreams of any politician.” 

Canada’s foreign trade has been of slow but steady growth. Of recent 
years signs of improvement have not been inconspicuous. McKinley’s bill, 
though mischievous, has not prostrated the Canadian shipper, who has 
sought other markets for his wares. But the natural market for Canada is 
unquestionably the United States. That fact only the politician, but not 
the farmer or trader, will dispute. The inter-provincial trade has been in- 
creased since the advent of McKinley, and the exports to the British Isles 
have grown larger. But the showing is not, onthe whole, entirely hopeful. 
A reciprocity treaty, based on fair and equitable grounds, is demanded by 
the natural order of things. The geographical position of the two countries 
indicates the common advantage which would flow were an amicable com- 
pact made. The high-minded and patriotic public men belonging to both 
divisions ought to find no difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 

The defeat of the Republican Party of the United States, last November, 
after a sharp campaign, in which the repeal of the McKinley Bill, and the 
question of tariff reform, played an important part, must, in time, compel 
Canada to revise her own fiscal policy. The change may not come at once. 
But the eye cannot remain closed to the fact that the Dominion tariff legis- 
lation is guided largely by the policy pursued at Washington. Parliament 
is sitting at Ottawa now, but until Mr. Cleveland acts Canada will make no 
sweeping change. The rumor is out, however, that an autumn meeting 

_ will be held, when the government will bring down measures pointing to 

tariff reform, and with that cry an appeal to the people will be made. 

In Imperial Federation the young colonial finds a panacea for all hisills, 
The idea is one of the grandest ever conceived by man. It formsa pietur- 
esque episode in the history of nations. But friends of the movement have 
thus far failed to produce a practical programme. When details are asked 
for, the promoter of the enterprise says the time is not ripe for them to 
appear. India, the pearl of Her Majesty’s possessions, has no place in this 
scheme; but without India, of which the Queen is Empress, the federation, 
one would think, would be incomplete, Certainly, from the diadem the 
richest jewel would be missing. GEORGE STEWART. 
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CHARGES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, GEORGE R. DAVIS. 


W111 visitors to the World’s Columbian Exposition be able to 
live comfortably and at reasonable rates during their stay in 
Chicago ? 

The question is suggested by the Editor of THE Nort AMERI- 
cAN Review, and the recent and very general agitation of the 
subject justifies as definite answer as can be made at this time. 
It may be well to emphasize at the outset the peculiar con- 
ditions of the problem. No international exposition has ever 
been projected on such a scale as the Columbian Exposition. It 
may be said without exaggeration that no peaceful undertaking 
has ever attracted such widespread attention. 

The transportation lines of this country expect such a move- 
ment towards Chicago from May 1 to October 30 of this year, 
as has never been paralleled. Their calculations are based on the 
best possible information from innumerable local agencies cover- 
ing this and foreign countries. Under favorable conditions and 
in the absence of any great national calamity the most conserva- 
tive estimates place the influx of strangers at about fifty thous- 
and a day, or six millions for the six months of the Exposition. 
The estimates are, of course, purely speculative. ‘Their value 
depends largely upon the climatic conditions during the season ; 


upon prevailing charges for transportation ; and, perhaps most of 
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all, upon the attitude of those people who will furnish accommo- 
dations for the visiting public in Chicago. 

By the time the gates of Jackson Park are open to visitors, 
twenty million dollars will have been expended by the manage- 
ment on the magnificent buildings of the Exposition, the adorn- 
ment of the grounds, foreign and domestic promotion and the 
general administration of the Fair. This sum does not include 
any of the amounts paid out by foreign countries for their build- 
ings, the expenditures for State buildings, or the cost of any of 
the exhibits or the expense of their installation. It repre- 
sents only the amount expended under authority of the manage- 
ment. } 

_ The Exposition offers but two sources of income to those who 
have advanced this vast sum to prepare the Fair for the coming 
of visitors. One is the gate receipts, and the other, a percentage 
from concessions and special privileges for the sale of merchan- 
dise on the grounds. It must be apparent, therefore, that those 
most deeply concerned in the success of the undertaking are in- 
terested in keeping visitors in the city as long as possible, in en- 
abling them to visit the Exposition many times, and in pro- 
tecting them from extortion on the part of landlords and others. 
Ordinary business sagacity would suggest the advantages of pro- 
tracting the stay of visitors rather than hastening their departure 
by a system of overcharging. 

As early as November, 1890, if the reader will pardon a refer- 
ence to one of my official acts, I directed attention to the advis- 
ability of organizing a bureau of protection and public comfort, the 
special duty of which, as the title indicates, would be to furnish 
_ strangers with accurate information in regard to desirable living 
quarters at reasonable terms. The management at that early day 
foresaw the possible discomfort to visitors and the consequent loss 
of patronage. This bureau has been organized. In general, its 
purpose is to ascertain what the hotel and rooming facilities of 
the city are, and what the cost of living will be. In furtherance 
of this plan, the bureau has undertaken to contract in advance 
with the landlords for such facilities as may be demanded by in- 
coming visitors. The bureau is only an intermediary, furnishing 
both lessee and lessor a guarantee of financial responsibility and 
acting as a temporary balance-wheel to prevent any sudden ‘disar- 
“angement of the machinery that will be set in motion to supply 
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the wants of an extraordinary assemblage of strangers within the 
municipal limits. 

The chief: of this bureau occupied a similar relation to the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. From him I learn that 
the bureau has already registered hotels and rooms with a 
capacity of some fifteen thousand people daily, the list including 
none of the big hotels down town, or large structures in course of 
erection within a short distance of the Exposition grounds. The 
accommodations registered include only the better class of 
quarters, and are within limits bounded by North Avenue on the 
north and by Seventy-ninth Street on the south, the farthest point 
being within less than an hour’s ride and the nearest within a 
short distance of the grounds. The average scale of prices sched- 
uled ranges from $1.36 per day for a single room occupied by one 
person to $5.50 for large single apartments occupied by four per- 
sons. The prices quoted may be taken as a fair basis of the 
charges now contemplated by the householders, who expect the 
Exposition attendance to be a source of revenue. 

Estimates believed to be reliable place the hotel capacity of the 
city at one hundred and thirty-five thousand guests, excluding 
the prominent down-town hostelries, which have an emergency 
capacity for at least ten thousand people. And none of these 
estimates takes into account the enormous capacity of the tem- 
porary hotels and other places in course of construction. Per- 
sonal investigation made by experts for use in this connection 
shows that there are hotels enough built and in construction 
within a radius of a mile from the Exposition to lodge at least 
fifty thousand people every day. Religious organizations, clubs, 
codperative associations, dormitory associations and affiliated 
bodies of great numerical strength have undertaken to solve the 
question of suitable accommodations for visitors. Bearing in 
mind these extensive arrangements for the reception of transient 
visitors it may be of value to consider the probable number of 
such visitors, taking such data for comparison as are offered by 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876 and the Paris Exposition in 
1889. . 

The average daily attendance at the Centennial was 62,333; 
the largest attendance was 274,919; the smallest 12,720. 
The daily average at Paris was 130,000; the largest single 
day’s admissions, 400,000. While the circumstances and con- 
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ditions surrounding the Columbian Exposition differ materi- 
ally from those of either the Centennial or Paris exhibition, 
the divergence is not great enough to affect a very clear con- 
clusion from the figures given. The unavoidable inference 
drawn from every international fair is this:. The attendance is 
very largely drawn from the population within a limited radius 
from the site of the exposition. Thus, for instance, the statistics 
of the Paris Exhibition show that on days when the attendance 
averaged 250,000, at least 190,000 came from Paris and its en- 
virons. 

Allowing for the difference in national habits which makes 
the American regard a trip from San Francisco to Chicago with 
greater “readiness than the Frenchman does a journey to 
Berlin ; allowing, too, for the unlimited stimulus to travel given 
by the excursion system planned by the railroads of this country 
for the coming event—taking every possible factor into account, 
it seems hardly possible that more than an average of two hundred 
thousand non-residents will be in Chicago at any one time during 
the Exposition. Assuming, then, that two hundred thousand will 
be the largest average of strangers needing food and lodging in 
the city, no one familiar with the situation would hesitate to de- 
clare that the ordinary rule of supply and demand will prevail 
throughout the six months and that the price of living will be as 
reasonable as could be expected. 

- Ihave mentioned a number of associations that have been 
projected to insure cheap and comfortable living apartments for 
/ visitors. Let me call special attention to one of these as illus- 
trating the plan and purposes of the others. The Woman’s 
Dormitory Association was organized months ago by a number of 
the foremost women of Chicago. Its object is to furnish neat, 
convenient, and cheap living rooms for industrial women and 
_ others who perhaps would not be able to reap the benefits of the 
Fair if compelled to live in hotels during their stay in the city. 
The capital stock of this company was divided into shares of ten 
dollars each. The shares are not subject to assessment. The 
woman who buys a share of this stock exchanges it for an order 
on the association for apartments iu the dormitory, where she is 
charged at the rate of forty cents a day for lodging. In other 
words, each share of stock entitles the holder to live twenty-five 
days in the hotel erected by this association. Of course, the rate 
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named does not include table service. The special purpose of 
this association was to enable working girls, clubs of women, 
teachers, and, in short, all women in moderate circumstances, to 
get the benefit of what we believe will be the greatest stimulus to 
education of the century. These shares of stock were offered for 
sale in every State in the Union, and in foreign countries, many 
of them being bought by philanthropic women who will place 
them in the hands of deserving girlsand matrons. This dormitory 
will furnish living rooms for one thousand persons a day, and 
any deficit, at the close of the Exposition, will be borne by the 
ladies of this city who inaugurated the noble philanthropy. Since 
the Woman’s Dormitory was organized and its success assured, 
others have been undertaken on a similar plan, one of them to 
accommodate families, and especially aged men and women. 

I might enumerate other projects that are being fostered by 
the citizens of Chicago to protect their guests, but these fairly 
illustrate the work now being done. The sentiment of this city 
is overwhelmingly against any unfairness or extortion in dealing 
with our coming guests. I believe that the better element of our 
citizenship would rebuke anything like systematic extortion on 
the part of landlords by throwing open their residences and in- 
viting strangers to come in. Ina matter involving the honor 
and the pride of the city, I do not doubt that Chicago will rise to 
the occasion and acquit herself in a manner that will win the 
plaudits of the world. 

Undoubtedly there will be some cases of excessive charges. 
Perhaps some visitors who do not stop to inquire about rates or 
who neglect to make contracts in advance of taking possession of 
their apartments will be charged unreasonably. ‘This is not an 
uncommon occurrence elsewhere. But speaking of the situation 
in general, of the treatment the great majority of strangers will 
receive, | am confident that when the Exposition season is over 
it will be found that those visitors who exercised ordinary pru- 
dence will have no reason to complain of the treatment they 
received. 

Gzo. R. Davis. 


BRAIN SURGERY. 


BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M. D., SURGEON-GENERAL U. S. ARMY 
(RETIRED). 


Amone the many wonderful advances made in medical science 
during the present half of the nineteenth century that of the suc- 
cessful performance of surgical operations on the human brain 
may properly be accorded a prominent place in the front rank, 
and it must also be borne in mind that that rank embraces anes- 
thesia, antisepsis and the germ theory of the cause and cure of 

_disease. Any one of these is sufficient of itself to mark an era 
in the progress of the science and art of medicine. 

Within the memory of surgeons of the present generation the 
idea of attempting in cold blood a surgical operation on the brain 
would have been reprobated as utterly unjustifiable, and as logi- 
cally entitling the perpetrator either to incarceration within the 
walls of a lunatic asylum or those of a prison. The organ was 
looked upon as something almost sacred, and as not to be touched 
by the profane knife of the surgeon. It was regarded as being 
the seat not only of the mind but of the soul, and he who should 
have dared to desecrate this temple of the immortal essence would 
have had to endure the vituperation not only of those of his own 
profession—of whom there are always many—who stand in the 
way of progress, but of still more narrow-minded and unprogress- 
ive theologians. 

It is not to be forgotten that some of these latter when 
anesthesia was introduced into obstetrical practice thundered 
their anathemas from the pulpit and the press against the 
wicked physicians who were, as they declared, defying the Al- 
mighty, and trying to set aside the curse pronounced against 
Eve—< In sorrow shalt thou bring forth all the days of thy life.” 
And to our shame we must admit that there were physicians in 
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those days who entertained the belief that it was good fora 
woman that she should suffer at such times. Happily the spirit 
of the age is different now, and though there still exists, and will 
exist till the end of the world, jealousy and ultra-conservatism 
in the one profession, and mental stagnation and ignorance 
of science in the other, the skilful, the conscientious and the 
bold investigator can generally manage to hold his own against 
all attacks whether they come from within or without. 

Again, extremely exalted ideas in regard to the delicacy of the 
structure of the brain conjoined with the intricacy of the arrange- 
ments of its several parts, and very considerable ignorance of their 
functions, have tended to make surgeons exceedingly cautious, 
not to say terrorized, at the idea of invading its precincts even in 
the slightest degree. Experiments which accidents made for 
them did not seem tocreate much of an impression. Thus, per- 
sons have had their skulls fractured and have lost several table- 
spoonfuls of brain matter and yet have recovered. Others have 
had fragments of the skull driven into the brain by violence, and 
they have remained there, causing no subsequent inconvenience, 
and still others have been shot in the head and the bullets have 
remained encysted in the brain, while the injured person con- 
tinued to go about his business with as much intelligence as he had 
before the wound. 

Not very many years ago astrong, healthy man twenty-five 
years of age was engaged in ramming down a charge of powder 
in arock to be blasted when an explosion took place and the 
tamping iron was driven through his head from the base of his 
skull to the vertex. In a few minutes he recovered his conscious- 
ness, was put into a cart and carried three-quarters of a mile to 
his residence where he got out and walked into the house. Two 
hours afterwards he was seen by a physician; he was then quite 
conscious and collected in his mind, but exhausted by an extensive 
hemorrhage from the hole in the topof his head. But the wound 
finally closed up and his recovery was complete. There was no 
pain in the head, but he experienced a queer feeling which he could 
not describe. As regards his mind he was fitful and vacillating, 
though obstinate as he had always been. He became very pro- 
fane, never having been so before the accident. He lived twelve 
and a half years after the accident, and his cranium with the bar 
that went through it are now in the Warren Anatomical Museum 
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at Boston. An examination shows that the left anterior lobe of 
the brain had suffered severely by this terrible injury, and yet the 
derangement of the mental and bodily faculties was certainly not 
in proportion to the extensive loss of brain substance that had 
been suffered. 

And this case is equalled if not excelled by another, and the 

subject of this injury is so, far as I know, still alive. In this 
instance a healthy and intelligent man about twenty-seven years 
of age was blasting coal when the charge exploded unexpectedly 
and an iron gas pipe that he was using was driven transversely 
through his head, entering just above the right eye and emerg- 
ing on the opposite side near the middle of the skull. One of his 
fellow-miners saw him on his hands and knees struggling as 
if to rise. In going to the man’s assistance, he placed his knee 
upon his chest, supported his head with one hand, and with the 
other withdrew the pipe. This last projected about equally on 
each side of the head, and much force was required for its with- 
drawal. Brain escaped from the anterior opening and coma and 
collapse supervened. In seven weeks he sat up and in one more 
walked about. There was no paralysis anywhere, but the move- 
ments of his right hand were somewhat impaired. Nearly a year 
after the accident his memory for some things was almost lost, 
but during the next two months there was considerable improve- 
ment. 
The accident happened on May 14, 1867, and in J une, 1868, 
the patient with the gas pipe was exhibited in the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. Dr. Jackson stated at the time that the man 
appeared to be in a good state of general health, and though his 
mental powers were considerably impaired there was nothing un- 
usual in his expression nor would there be noticed, in a few min- 
utes’ conversation with him, any marked deficiency of intellect. 

Such unintentional surgical operations as these, and many 
other similar ones, ought not to have been disregarded, and yet 
they seem to have created no other emotion than that of aston- 
ishment that, notwithstanding the terrible injuries inflicted on 
the brain, the subjects continued to live in comparatively good 
mental and physical health. Even after the German Hitzig, 
the Englishman Ferrier, and other investigators in different 
parts of the world had mapped’ out the surface of the brain, ex- 
plored its interior, and demonstrated the relations of its several 
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centres to the sensory and motor functions of the body, there was 
a howl of indignation when that bold and scientific physician, 
Dr. Bartholow, touched with the electric needle the exposed brain 
of a patient and established for the first time on a human subject 
the functions of a cortical centre. Bartholow’s experiment is 
now a common procedure in surgical operations on the brain 
when there is doubt as to the anatomical relations of the part 
upon which we are operating. We touch the point with a deli- 
- cate needle connected with a very small galvanic battery and the 
muscles which derive their motor power from that region at once 
respond by contracting. 

Many experiments of this character performed upon animals, 
especially monkeys, have given us quite accurate ideas of the posi- 
tion of the motor centres for various groups of muscles, and these, 
together with post-mortem examinations of the brains of persons 
who have died while suffering from impairment of a brain faculty 
have made us acquainted with the centres for speech, for vision, 
for hearing, and for other important ideational, sensory and mo- 
tor functions. 

As an example, take that of speech, a power that may be de- 
ranged by injury of that part of the brain called the speech tract, 
and which, strange to say, is located or at least developed, in per- 
haps nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of a thousand, on 
the left side of the brain only. Disease or injury of this region 
produces the condition called aphasia, which is an impairment of 
the ability to recognize words when written or spoken, or the loss 
of the power to so use the muscles of speech as to articulate words 
even when these latter are recognized when written or spoken. 
The very idea of language is therefore destroyed. Sometimes 
such acondition is produced by an injury to the left side of 
the head, and then it may happen that a surgical operation leads 
at once to the restoration of the function. 

Thus a man who was aphasic was the subject of a clinical 
lecture by the writer. From his friends, his own gestures and 
the few words he could speak, it was ascertained that several 
months previously he had been working in a stone quarry and 
was struck by some piece of the machinery on the left side of the 
head, immediately over that part of the brain which is considered 
to be the seat of the function of speech. - Since that time he had 
been unable to speak more than a few words, though he could 
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pronounce a word that was spoken to him, forgetting it again, 
however, almost as soon as it was uttered. Thus when 
asked where he was born he became much excited, gesticulated 
violently and apparently made every effort to answer. The 
perspiration stood out in large drops on his forehead, but no 
sound came from his lips. Then the following conversation took 
place : ‘‘ Were you born in Prussia ?” “No.” «In Bavaria 2?” 
“No.” ‘In Austria?” No.” «In Switzerland?” << Yes, 
yes, yes—Switzerland, Switzerland,” at the same time laughing 
and moving his hands actively in all directions. He could pro- 
nounce words well, but could not write. 

The man was a patient in Bellevue Hospital and the writer 
advised that he be trephined with a view of elevating any de- 
pressed piece of bone that might be pressing upon the brain and 
preventing the exercise of its normal function. The operation 
was performed a few days afterwards, the patient being placed 
under the influence of ether. The internal table of the skull 
was found to be fractured and a splinter of bone was pressing 
upon a portion of the speech tract. This was removed and as 
soon as the patient enterged from the anesthetic condition he 
spoke perfectly welk 

Not long ago a little girl some three or four years of age was 
under the writer’s care for epilepsy and a loss of the power of 
speech. She had spoken as well as most children up to the age 
of two years, when she had fallen from her nurse’s arms, striking 
the left side of her head with a good deal of force against the 
floor. Immediately afterwards convulsions ensued, and were of 
frequent occurrence up to the time of her coming under obseryva- 
tion. With the supervention of the spasms speech became more 
imperfect, and in a month or two was entirely lost. In other re- 
spects the child was sufficiently intelligent, and there was no 
paralysis anywhere. The case was considered to be one favorable 
for an operation, and it was accordingly performed by the writer. 
No fracture of the skull was found, but the skull was strongly ad- 
herent to the membranes of the brain at that part, andit required 
some force to remove the button of bone separated by the tre- 
phine. A probe was passed between the brain and the skull and 
the adhesions broken up. The convulsions gradually ceased, and 
in a few weeks the child began to utter some words. A year after- 
wards the mother wrote that there were no longer any spasms and 
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that the child talked so much that her uncle jokingly remarked 
that it might be well to send her back and have the bone replaced, 
for that it was better to have a girl that didn’t talk at all than to 
have one that talked all the time. 

Much more severe operations than these are now successfully 
performed upon the brain. Tumors that would otherwise surely 

cause the death of the patient are now removed and life and 
reason preserved. Our knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain enables us to locate these and other diseased condi- 
tions with precision, and though it is true that many of the sub- 
jects of these operations die, yet it must be borne in mind that 
death would be the inevitable result in all of them if surgical in- 
terference were neglected. If, therefore, we succeed in aire a 
small proportion of such cases, humanity i is the gainer. 

There is a form of cranial injury in which surgical aid is es- 
specially beneficial and in which by prompt action life may fre- 
quently be saved. A man falls down an area, for instance, strik- 
ing his head on the hard surface below. He is stunned for a few 
minutes and then partially recovers consciousness, which, how- 
ever, is gradually lost and profound stupor sets in. In such an 
instance there is probably the rupture of a blood vessel in the 
membranes of the brain between this organ and the skull and 
blood is effused, which, by its pressure on the brain, produces 
stupor and eventually death. Such cases were until within the 
last few years invariably fatal, and even now, such is the usual re- 
sult, for comparatively few surgeons know what great advances 
have recently been made in the science and art of bfain surgery. 
Only a few weeks ago a case of the kind occurred in Washington 
City in which a man was passively allowed to die when in all 
probability his life could have been saved by an operation. And 
this operation is a very simple one. We ascertain from an in- 
spection of the seat of injury on what part of the skull the blow 
has been received, and we are further strengthened in our search 
for evidence by the symptoms exhibited by the patient. We tre- 
phine the skull at the injured point and let out the blood that 
has been extravasated. As soonas the pressure is relieved con- 
sciousness is regained and the patient lives. 

Quite recently operations have been performed upon the skull 
in cases of idiocy innate or acquired, with the view of removing a 
supposed disproportion between the size of the brain and the skull, 
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and thus allowing the organ space in which to grow. A French 
surgeon proposed the removal of strips of the cranium in cases of 
idiocy in which the skull was unduly small, and in which as he 
supposed there was no room tor the brain to expand. Several of 
his cases and those performed according to his method by other 
surgeons have been in a measure successful, so that there is de- 
cided encouragement to persevere with the operation in instances 
in which it appears to be suitable. Several years before the pub- 
ication of his results the writer had performed similar operations 
for the cure of epilepsy, and in a few cases with complete success. 

About a year ago a very interesting case came under his care, 
being that of a young man who, little by little, passed from a 
condition of good mental development to one of well-marked 
imbecility. On each side of the forehead two buttons of bone, 
the distance of two inches from each other, were removed by the 
trephine and the intervening bone was then cut away by an in- 
strument especially adapted for the purpose. There was thus 
on each side of his skull an opening over three inches Iong and 
a little more than half an inch wide. He at once began to im- 
prove in his mind and in a few days after the performance of the 
operation he became able to carry on a conversation and even to 
write letters. He returned home some six weeks after the 
operation and in a letter received from his father last summer 
it is stated that his mind-has continued to develop and that he 
is re-acquiring the knowledge of the French language, = he 
had possessed previous to his illness. 

_ Cases such as these give us reason for believing that with an 
‘increased knowledge of the functions of the brain—and there is 
much yet for usto learn in this regard—and with improved 
methods of procedure the field of surgical operations on this pre- 
éminent organ of the body will be still further enlarged, and the 
cases that even now seem to be beyond the reach of our art will, 
as has been the case with so many other apparently hopeless dis- 
eases, be added to the triumphs which scientific medicine and 
surgery are continually achieving. 

Antiseptic measures and strict attention to cleanliness and 
nursing have wonderfully aided in securing the many brilliant 
results in brain surgery which the trephine and the knife have 
yielded us. Now, the event most to be feared is not so much the 
immediate operation as it is the subsequent inflammation and 
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suppuration resulting from the necessary manipulation and the 
exposure to the atmosphere. This danger is at the present time 
reduced toa minimum. ‘The skull is opened, the membranes are 
divided, the brain itself is explored with probes and knives, an 
abscess is evacuated, a clot of blood removed, a tumor excised, and 
the subjects of ail these bold and terrible procedures suffer no 
pain and recover without the formation of a single drop of pus. 


Wiit1aAmM A. Hammonp, M.D. 


SHIPBUILDING HERE AND ABROAD. 


BY NAVAL-CONSTRUCTOR PHILIP HICHBORN, U. S. N. 





THE federal and State laws of the United States have hitherto 
been singularly adverse to shipping interests, and while every 
other industry has received encouragement and support through 
a protective tariff that of shipbuilding has been left to take care 
of itself. A free-trade advocate, discussing the merits of the 
Cockran Bill “ to encourage American shipping,” declares that 
*‘ there is very little sentiment in the steamship business,” which 
might be further extended to include all sorts of business. For- 
tunately for American industries sentiment, which in this appli- 
cation stands for national pride, has made them self-supporting 
and has conferred benefits on all classes alike. Without this senti- 
ment we should still be dependent upon the factories of the old 
world ; and, as the genuine free-trader clamors for, be content 
to raise breadstuffs to barter for articles manufactured abroad. 

American bottoms declined from 66.04 in 1860 to 20.61 per 
cent. in. 1892; and exports in American bottoms were lowered 
from 66.5 to 12.3 per cent. Because of this lack of senti- 
ment, the only four steamers flying the American flag in the 
Atlantic fleet were obliged to succumb, in 1884, to the hundreds 
of competing foreigners ; and our Government paid in 1889 only 
about. $110,000 for the transportation of mails in American 
vessels, while foreign steamship lines received over $510,000. 

The bills recently passed by Congress allowing subsidies to 
American steamers that shall come up to certain requirements is 
a move in the right direction. It is admitted that the first cost 
of a ship here is greater than in Scotland and that the expense of 
running sailing and steam vessels is greater under the American 
flag than under any other flag ; but in the first cost of the vessel 
the difference is actually not go great as to make ship-owning un- 
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profitable, as our vessels compare favorably in every respect with 
similar ones built abroad for like purposes, and will last as long. 
Opponents at home argue that the first cost and running expenses 
of American vessels prevent their profitable employment, and our 
adversaries abroad, such as shipbuilders and underwriters, con- 
tend that American ships are lowest in the scale of duration and 
they therefore discriminate against American bottoms. Itis evi- 
dent that these charges of inferiority are baseless, for it is univers- 
ally admitted that our iron and steel material is far superior to 
that used in Europe, and that the design and workmanship should 
be inferior to foreign work none but supporters of Lloyd’s methods 
would have the hardihood to pretend. 

It is only about seven years ago that the English press bub- 
bled over with anticipated joy over the undoubted failures that 
would follow our attempt to build a new navy. OnJ uly 10, 1885, 
one paper (7'he Hngineer) commented upon the proposition of 
Secretary Whitney to build a number of ships, and sneeringly con- 
cluded : ‘* The question is, who is to build them?” Again on 
January 29, 1886, this same paper referring to the “ Chicago,” 
said : ‘If the boat is a success then it is clear that British engi- 
neers do not know their business.” These adverse comments 
might be multiplied to an interminable extent, but the hopes of 
our enemies abroad were not realized ; a dozen firms have built a 
fleet of men-of-war unsurpassed by any, and the « Chicago” 
has proved a success. 

The following tables show the relative cost of ships in foreign 
navies and in the American navy, but it should be borne in mind 
that there are no two ships identical in every respect produced in 
the different navies, and that displacement and cost afford no fair 
basis of comparison. The speed, armament and protection vary 
with the ships. 

The accompanying tables exhibit some remarkable facts. A 
fair idea of comparative cost can be obtained only from exactly 
similar ships built under like conditions and at the same 
time in the respective countries. It is quite evident that the 
“Charleston” and ‘ Yorktown” did not realize any profit to 
the builders, and later-built ships may be taken as a nearer cor- 
rect basis for comparisons. With the disadvantage of paying 
nearly twice as much for labor and one-third more for material, 
our shipbuilders have done remarkably well in producing ships 
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COMPARATIVE COST OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN NAVAL VESSELS. HULL AND 
MACHINERY. 
United States Navy. 
Cost 
. Horse Contract 
Name. Class. | Built. )Tons./ 5, er |Speed. | ~ cost, f ce 
@hicagocas.-sa-ceosse eee Green 1883 | 4,500) 5,084 | 15.33 $839,000| $197 
BOB8bOT He iicr pie oc alain ttieteraln orate Cr.. ..| 1883 | 3,189) 4,030 | 15.60 619,000} 194 
DOWD Din Sees aeseiaceseiseiateme D.V...| 1883 | 1,485} 2,240 | 15.5 315,000} 212 
Newark 2. e:ticiisisintactete cteloyeaerteters Cr......| 1887 | 4,083; 8,869 | 19. 1,248,000! 305 
Charlestontscnnsie sees eet OTe 1887 | 4,040) 6,666 } 18.2 1,017,000) 251 
Bal tiMOTO ss Osjaciden vee senate Ors 1887 | 4,600;10,064 | 19.58 | 1,325,000] 284 
PhIladel pH Laisisis clereie:siereielore/alocsiersioisy6 (Oils 1888 _| 4,324) 8,815 | 19 68 | 1,325,000) 306 
SVOLE HO WAN we lelnieitieicusmeisie siars ois [ts 1887 , 1,700) 3,660 | 16.65 455,000) 262 
PebrOlaamencitestasareevece Sotaniaraeiies G.B 1887 890} 1,513 | 11.55 247,000) 277 
Montgomery...... Rcleipeietalalersye arate Cr.. 1890 | 2,000) 5,400 | 17. 612.500) 306 
Machias ............- siloaesesass G. B...| 1890 | 1,050} 1,600 | 14. 318,000} 303 
Cincinnati*.....:... Ne ntoctensis ene Cr......| 1890 | 3,183/10,000 | 19. $1,100,000} 345 
OU VMN Sre vo ciciecteneis csiewmnmemaciee Cr., 1890 | 5,500) 13,500 | 20. 11,796,000) 326 
COW Dig tote ce sence cs soins Cr.. 1890 | 7,350] 21,000 | 21. 2,725,000} 370 
* Building in navy-yard, 
+ Complete except armament. 
t Complete except armament and equipment. 
= Foreign Navies. 
oe Name. Class. | Built. | Tons. oe Speed. ei ore — 
Ton. 
British.|Leander............ 4,300 5,500 ii: $793,335| $154 
British.|Terpsichore........./Cr.. 3,400 9,000 20. 781,610} 229 
British .'Surprise............ D. 1,650 3,030 Ei. 346,820) 210 
French.|Alger*............ i 4,160 8,000 19.2 1,272,515) 278 
French.|Davoust*........... ee 3,027 9,000 20. 965,21 318 
Spanish|Reine Regenta. ...)Cr. 4,800 11,000 20.7 1,100,000} 228 
Germ ..|Princess Wilhelm,'Cr.. 1885 , 4,300 8,000 18, 1,125,000} 261 
British.|Archer..,.........+. ae 1885 | 1,770 3,500 17. 336,905} 190 
British.|Bellona i 1888 | 1,830 6,000 19.5 390,025) 213 
French.|Lalande 1886 | 1,877 6,000 20.5 591,875) 310 
Germ ..|Wacht 1887 | 1,240 4,000 20. 357,000) 286 
British.|Mercury 1876 | 3,730 7,290 18. 1,128,255! 302 
‘French./Cecille.......- «.... 1885 | 5,766 9,600 19. 1,498,010) 259 
French.|Le Tage............+ : 1885 | 7,045 10,330 19. 1,767,005} 250 
British.|Mndymion... ...... Orewa: 1888 | 7,350 2,000 19.75 | 1,508,540) © 205 
British.|Blenheim........... One ads 1888 | 9,000 17,000 Be 1,829,910} 209 
British .||Blake*........0..6:3 Lan aaenc 1888 R 17,000 21. 1,672,930) 185 
British. |Edgar*........+ Mets Claes), LESS. 4) 7,000 12,000 19.75 | 1,616,120} 220 








= Built in dock yards and not including establishment charges in British Dock 
ard. 








at an advanced cost of only about 33 per cent. over British ships. 
That German and French ships make such an extraordinary 
showing in cost, notwithstanding the beggarly wages paid in 
those countries, strongly intimates that cheap labor is not so 
profitable in the end. 

M. Dislere, writing in 1878 about British and French ship- 
building, said that the average wages paid in British dockyards 
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were 6 fr. 7 c. ($1.34) per day, against 2 fr. 58 c. (51.6 cents) in 
French dockyards, yet the cost of work was about the same in 
the two countries. Captain Gambier, R. N., in The Engineer of 
March, 1887, describing shipbuilding and engine work in Italy, 
shows that it costs nine cents per pound for labor, and yet wages 
are much lower in Italy than in England. In December, 1890, 
the London Times claimed the relative cost per ton weight of hull 
to be: In England, £30 5s.; in France, £46 9s. ; and in Russia, 
£87 5s. It gave also the cost of engines per horse power at £30 4s. 
in England, and in the United States at £56. 

Coming down to a later date, the average wages in French 
dockyards in 1892 were 69 cents per day, and in British dockyards 
$1.21. For the corresponding time, the average wages paid in 
the navy yards of the United States may be assumed to be $2.40, 
and the wages thus stand in the following order : 

United States, $2.40 = 2 x England and 344 x France. 
England, 1.21 = Wof U.S. and 1% x France. 
France, -69 = 2854 per cent. of U. S. and 57 per cent. of England. 

Now, as to material, the cost of steel for the ships built for 
the United States Navy during 1887 and 1888 was not less than 
4 cents per pound against 24 cents paid in England during the 
same period. Assuming that this same difference in cost ex- 
tended to all other kinds of material used in ship and engine 
construction, the account stands 60 per cent. to the disadvan- 
tage of this country. Taking a ship like the ‘ Charleston,” as 
an example for comparison, with a similar British ship, the pro- 
portionate expenditures are 69 per cent. for labor and 31 percent. 
for material of the sum total, which would make the cost of the 
American-built ship 72.6 per cent. greater than the British-built. 
The table of comparative cost of ships dves not, however, give 
any such results, and, besides, it is conceded that every vessel 
built for our navy from a foreign ship is a great improvement 
on its prototype; that the material used is superior to that 
used in England ; and that our ships are fitted up in a manner 
such as to make them luxurious in comparison with foreign ships. 
“The little extravagancies on our part,” as Mr. Charles Cramp 
expressed it in a recent article in Tut NortH AMBRICAN REVIEW 
—explaining the apparent greater cost of United States naval 
vessels—are quite properly and justly incurred, for life on board 


a ship is not comfortable at best, and there is no good reason why 
VOL. CLVI.—NO. 437, 26 
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the ship’s officers and crew should be made still more uncomfort- 
- able through stinginess on the part of the Government. 

The foregoing tables prove conclusively that this country, un- 
skilled as it was claimed to be in building ships of war, has been 
able not only to copy successfully but also to improve greatly 
upon the war vessels built abroad. Six years ago neither shafts, 
gun forgings nor armor cohld be produced in this country, and 
we were dependent upon England and Germany. At the present 
time we have reached not only the height of foreign achieve- 
ments in ships, gun and armor, but have improved upon them ; 
and if navy-building be permitted to go on, establishments will 
multiply and improve so as to make it not only possible but quite 
probable that the United States will become the factory of war 
material for such countries as now go to England, France and 
Germany. 

As naval shipbuilding is the highest grade of ship construc- 
tion, it follows that when occasion demands we shall be able to 
turn out duplicates of and improvements upon such ships as 
the “ City of New York,’* “Furst Bismarck,” “Touraine” and 
“Teutonic.” The building of large ocean steamers presents 
less difficulties than that of ships-of-war of moderate size. In 
the large ocean steamer everything is sacrificed for speed, and 
length, width and depth are allotted without stint. Ina ship of 
500 to 600 or more feet it is upon the marine engineer mainly that 
everything depends, and it would be passing strange if our talent 
in that line could not reproduce and improve upon the splendid 
engines in our new navy where the designer was cramped for 


- room. 


Until the American flag was hoisted on the « City of New 
York,” * on February 22, there were no fast transatlantic steamers 
flying the stars and stripes. We have had, however, home-built 
steamships plying on the Pacific, south Atlantic and to the West 
Indies, not to omit the coasting and lake steamers, that are as 
fast, as commodious, and as safe as similar vessels (if such exist) 
abroad. The old ‘ City of Peking,” builtin 1874, is a better and 
more profitable steamer than the ‘‘ China,” built in Glasgow ‘in 
1889, and placed on the same route as the “ City of Peking.” The 
following comparative data may be of interest 


* Now the “‘ New York.” 


= 
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Data. City of Peking. China. 
RGAE ce meme ee en ease cis te treisen cut se curcisineonieceanlet tes 1874 1889 
POEs LONG Kasse! Gaeta Hee bok Goals ake oackbos 5,079 5,480 
CUTE OCA DA CLUV antec ouit walt sos weiaisanions) Sic cane Pounce 4,000 3,600 
Juengsth Over all foet joal. euceuss oceie sie bile owineiedaates 423 466 
Maximum speed SUorots se eieta aie cis iolecisie vein latelee ale mioiaieaieieie's/sie\nie/ece 15 17 
Coal tonsiperday, atl Knots. ccc. vec secaens cicevoes i ol 
Se ies hl See BO eA Sheth cn taleloses 68 81 
ae = Se A ee iciarcin oe celacio Gtaciciaaisie nes 100 
Fis cunts c DED Te et cats series pasisnviaeetio ce 6 125 


It will be noted that the coal consumption, so important a 
factor in successful steamship running, is decidedly in favor of 
the “ City of Peking.” 

Taking afew instances of well-known American-built scant 
ers, we find the ‘‘ Louisiana,” of 2,840 tons, consuming only 34 
tons, at a speed of 14? knots; the ‘‘ Mariposa,” 3,158 tons, burn- 
ing 50 tons to make 14} knots, and the “‘ San Pablo,” 3,119 tons, 
requiring only 35 tons at 13 knots, and 40 tons to make 14 knots. 
Then there is the ‘‘ Australia,” 2,730 tons, a British steamer, 
chartered for the San Francisco and Melbourne route, originally 
fitted with compound engines, and with aconsumption of 53 tons 
of coal making only 12 knots. In 1889 her engines and boilers 
were removed, and new triple expansion engines and boilers 
carrying 160 pounds were built in San Francisco and put in the 
ship. With this new machinery she is now making 14 knots on 
an expenditure of only 37 tons.» From these examples it would 
appear as if American marine engine-builders have a considerable 
share of the knowledge of which Scotch builders claim a 
monopoly ; while the performance of the old “ City of Peking” 
would indicate that our marine engineers know more of the 
economics of steamship performance than the Clyde builders. 

It is stated that no less than four steamers, duplicates of and 
possibly improvements upon the “ City of Paris,” are to be built 
at Cramp’s Yard. The question of ability to build ships in this 
country is no longer to be mentioned in discussing the subject. 
It issimply a question of dollars and sentiment, and there seem 
to be men willing to make a practical demonstration of their 
patriotism and take the chances of American transatlantic 
travellers patronizing an American steamship line. To re- 
produce a new “City of Paris” in a shipyard on this side 
will require an advanced cost of about 20 per cent. upon 
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$1,600,000, the reported cost of that steamer, which was built 
in Scotland. 

In the following table the reported cost of some well-known 
transatlantic steamers is given together with such data as will 
facilitate computation of cost of similar ships built in this 
country : 


COST OF TRANS-ATLANTIC AND OTHER STEAMERS BUILT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 




















GERMANY. 
Cost 
Total « 
. Iron or| Gross | Horse per : 
Name. Built. steel. | tons. lpower. Speed. Pee gros Builders. 
* | ton. 

Britannic....... 1874 I 5,004 | 5,400} 16.08 925,000} $185 |Belfast. 
Arizona....4 ise 1879 I 5,164 | 6,357 | 17. | 825,000] 160 |Glasgow, 
Orient shi 5s. acer I 5,365 | 5,595 | 14. 750,000] 140 $s 
AlSSkK aint sieins tinea 1881 I 6,932 | 10,000 | 17.87 | 1,200,000} 173 as 
Servidsssce.con oe ¢ Ss 7,392 | 10,350) 16.75 | 1,327,000] 179 ss 
OLPEZOR occ cenccces 1883 s 7.375 | 13,300 | 18.75 | 1,680,000} 228 ce 
AUPADIA is. cocienes iS) 7,269 | 8.500] 16.85 | 1,380,000} 190 |Clydebank 
Americarg. i os 55 1884 Ss 5,528 | 7,354 | 18.71 975.000] 176 “ 
SEPUPIB 2 cine oa.<10 910 Ss 8,120 | 14,321 | 18.80 | 1,695,090} 209 s 
City of Paris...... 1888 Ss 10,499 | 21,090 | 20.76 | 1,600,000} 152 ss 
Augusta Victoria.| 1889 Ss 7,641 | 14,110 | 18.31 | *878,715| *115 |Stettin. 
Teutonic. ..2.c.a sf Ss 9,686 | 18,000 | 20.18 | 1,954,000] 203 |Belfast. 
First Bismarck..| 1890 Ss 8,716 | 16,000 | 19.86 | *1.002,000} *115 |Stettin. 
Normannia........ oS Ss 8,250 | 15,000 | 19.20 | *948,750) *115 |Glasgow. 








Steamers with a * indicate cost of hull and machinery only. All others are 
complete with fittings ready for sea. 








The cost of mild steel for shipbuilding purposes has been 
greatly reduced in this country during the past few years. From 
6 cents per pound in 1885 it has fallen to 2 cents at the present 
time, while in Scotland the cost has also decreased in the same 
period from 2} cents to 14 cents. Thus the American shipbuilder 
_has to pay 50 per cent. more for his steel than his competitor on 
the Clyde. The American workmen receive in Cramp’s Yard 
about 80 per cent. higher wages than were paid to the workmen 
that built the “City of Paris.” 

It may therefore be accepted as a fact that in high-class work 
the shipbuilder in this country requires 20 per cent. more pay, 
but when it comes to what may be termed second and third class 
steamers, the Americans are ‘not in it” at all, and for very 
good reasons. Competition has greatly reduced the price of 
steamers in Scotland and the requirements of trade have de- 
manded, or rather made it possible to introduce, a class of steam 
vessels known as ‘ tramps.” 

In 1881 the price of transatlantic steamers was quoted at £22 
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per gross ton for one of 2,000 gross tons, with cabin accommoda- 
tions and 13 knots speed. In 1891 the price had fallen to about 
£15 per gross ton. In 1884 the following prices were quoted : 


ist class transatlantic steamers...... .....e..eseceees £28 5s. \ Over 4,000 
2a ys s Bee Wad cei aciaisc ces elereretee £22 17s. gross 
CATZOS Bimctiarneieslon belek pees saison ee oceans aan ins £20 10s. tons, 


In 1891 the price of first-class transatlantic steamers was £21 
to £23. At the present time a well-built British steamer of 1,620 
gross tons for cargo-carrying will cost £14 10s., and “ tramp ” 
steamers, such as are now competing with American-built 
steamers on the Brazilian steamship line, can be had for £10 per 
gross ton. The American steamer “ Alliance,” of 2,500 gross 
tons, which cost $382,378, has to compete with British “ tramps” 
that cost only $125,000, and it is no wonder that such competi- 
tion is ruinous to the American steamship-owner. In this in- 
stance, however, it is admitted by the president of the company 
that a mistake has been made in putting on new, large, ex- 
pensive, and handsome passenger and mail steamships. There 
are no builders of ‘‘ tramps” in this country, nor is there any 
demand for such ships ; the nearest approach to them being the 
Lake steamers, of which several have of late made sad and dis- 
astrous records, 

While it must be admitted that the extra cost of 20 to 40 per 
cent. on a steamer, according to her quality, is a serious draw- 
back to shipbuilding, the disadvantage does not terminate with 
the completion of the ship. The ship-owner in America starts 
in with 20 to 40 per cent. extra cost and the Federal and State 
laws immediately cripple his opportunity for successful competi- 
tion with the cheap ship-owner. Thus an American ship is taxed 
in its home port the same as any other property, while in Eng- 
land, for example, only the net profits on the vessel are taxed. 
Various other vexatious and expensive laws curtail the profits of 
American ship-owners, but it isin the running expenses that he 
is at the greatest disadvantage, and for this there is no remedy 
or salvation except through subsidy or protection. 

It costs practically as much to build in France and Italy as it 
does in England, and the margin is not very great between the 
United States and Great Britain. The enormous difference exist- 
ing between the wages of the several countries would naturally 
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lead a person to different conclusions, but the proofs to the con-. 
trary are indisputable and not to be controverted. England is to 
Europe what the United States is to the whole world. To Eng- 
land every poor devil of a workman, underfed and underpaid at 
home, flocks and shares the work of those already on the ground. 
His condition is materially improved, but when, in the course 
of time, he has saved a few pounds wherewith to travel still 
farther west, he arrives in these United States and here he sees 
and learns what he never dreamed of—how immeasurably 
superior his condition may become to what it was. It is because 
the American workman must live differently to the European 
workman that he requires and receives better pay, but the return 
is made in intelligent and conscientious work, and the proof of it 
is shown in the cost of our navy ships. ; 

Thus, while an American-builé ship does cost more than a 
similar foreign vessel, it is equally true, too, that the sailmng of 
ships under the American flag entails increased expenditures. 
Take, for example, the actual running expenses of the following 
representative sailing vessels of 850 tons register : 


Wy. Ser.) $0as" “gobo egaea 
AZCB. cee eg sees ee eeee sree nees . .25 5 75 
VIGKUALING tees nse eee sea 300.00 250.00 225.00 180.00 








Total cost one month..... $874.00 $600.25 $540.00 $505.75 


To compete successfully against such odds is out of the ques- 
tion. American ship-builders are not permitted, nor would 
they be allowed, to put afloat such craft as are doing business 
under foreign flags, and our ship-owner cannot run an expensive 
ship with a well-paid and well-fed crew, against a cheap foreign 
ship with a cheap and badly-fed complement. In support of this 
latter remark reference is made to the testimony before the Labor 
Commission in London, on January 27, 1892, when Samuel Plim- 
soll stated that a report to the Board of Trade showed that the 
food of sailors was worse than workhouse or prison fare ; that 
condemned naval stores were purchased for ships’ use, the price 
running from 2 cents to 34 cents per pound for meat, and that 
“such food was killing the men by the scores and hundreds.” 
Mr. Plimsoll’s charges were directed against ocean-going craft 
such as we know here as ‘ tramps.” 

President Ivins, of the United States and Brazilian Steamship 
Company, testified April 28, 1892, before the Senate Committee 
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on Commerce, that the comparative running expenditures on two 
steamers, the ‘‘Seguranca,” an American-built steamer, and the 
‘‘Glengoyl,” a British tramp, were per month : 


Seguranca wages — me provisioning, $1, 036250 scectse Verne. $3,428.50 
Glengoyl, i BOGS OD ere ctetessicle.nie aie econ 1,256.00 
Difference in favor of the tramp...:..ciccesceisc ose: corceees $2,172.50 


Both ships carry the same amount of cargo. 


Mr. Ivins further said: ‘‘ Now the Government can do either 
of two things for us. It can say, from humanitarian reasons and 
reasons of large national policy : ‘We want to protect all of our in- 
dustries alike. We will protect you.’ We are the only thing 
that I can see that is pretty nearly unprotected. Or else it can 
say: ‘ Buy your ships where you want and we will give them an 
American register.’ ” 

It is clear that even if a ship-owner could purchase a steamer 
abroad at a cost much less than it would cost here, the running 
expenses would ultimately embarrass him. Therefore, in order to 
make shipping profitable, the national and State governments 
should encourage rather than discourage ship-owning. It would 
not have paid to start many branches of industry in this country 
had not the-Government aided them by protection, and that is 
just what our shipping needs—liberal subsidies to make the 
American dollar go as far on the ocean highway as the English 
crown and the Prussian thaler. 

_Paiuip Hicwzorn. 


GOOD AND BAD MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


THE difference between good and bad mothers is so vast and 
so far-reaching that it is no exaggeration to say that the good 
mothers of this generation are building the homes of the 
next generation, and that the bad mothers are building the 
prisons. For out of families nations are made; and if the father 
be the head and the hands of a family, the mother is the heart. 
No office in the world is so honorable as hers, no priesthood so 
holy, no influence so sweet and strong and lasting. 

For this tremendous responsibility mother-love has always been 
sufficient. The mostignorant women have trusted to it ; and the 
most learned have found it potential. when all their theories 
failed. And neither sage men nor wise women will ever devise 
anything to take the place of mother-love in the rearing of chil- 
dren. If.there be other good things present, it glorifies them ; if 
there be no other good thing—it is sufficient. For mother-love 

/is the spirit of self-sacrifice even unto death, and self-sacrifice is 
the meat and drink of all true and pure affection, 

Still this momentous condition supposes some central influence, 
some obligation, on the child’s part which will reciprocate it ; 
and this central influenceis found to be in obedience. There was 
once a child in Jewry who was called ‘‘ wonderful,” and yet the 
most significant fact recorded of his boyhood is, that he “ was 
subject unto his parents.” Indeed nothing else is told of the 
child, and we are left to conclude that in the pregnant fact of 
his boyish obedience lay the secret of his future perfect man- 
hood. Unselfish love in the mother! cheerful obedience in the 
children, in whatever home these forces are constantly operative, 
that home can not be a failure. And mother-love is not of the 
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right kind, nor of the highest trend, unless it compels this obe- 
dience. 

The assertion that affectionate firmness and even wholesome 
chastisement is unnecessary with our advanced civilization is a 
specious and dangerous one. The children of to-day have as 
many rudimentary vices as they had in the days of the patriarchs ; 
as a general thing they are self-willed and inclined to evil from 
their cradles ; greedy without a blush, and ready to lie as soon as 
they discover the use of language. A good mother does not shut 
her eyes to these facts ; she accepts her child as imperfect, and 
trains it with never-ceasing love and care for its highest duties. 
She does not call impudence ‘‘smartness,” nor insubordination 
‘high spirit,” nor selfishness ‘‘ knowing how to take care of it- 
self,” nor lying and dishonesty “sharpness.” She knows if the 
child is to be father to the man, what kind of a man such a child 
will make. 

How to manage young children; how to strengthen them 
physically ; how best to awaken their intellects, engage their 
affections and win their confidence; how to make home the 
sweetest spot on earth, a place of love, order and repose, a tem- 
ple of purity where innocence is respected, and where no one is 
permitted to talk of indecent subjects or to read indecent books ; 
these are the duties of a good mother: and her position, if so 
filled, is one of dignity and grave importance. For it is on the 
hearthstone she gives the fine healthy initial touch to her sons 
and daughters that is not effaced through life, and that makes 
. them blessed in their generation. 

There is another duty, avery sacred one, which some mothers, 
however good in all other respects, either thoughtlessly or with 
mistaken ideas, delegate to others—the religious training of their 
children. No Sunday-School and no Church can do it for them. 
The child that learns “ Our Father ” at its mother’s knee; that 
hears from mother’s lips the heroic and tender stories of the 
Bible, has a well spring of religious faith in his soul that no 
after life, however hard and fast and destructive, can dry up. It 
is inconceivable then how a mother can permit any other woman 
to deprive her of an influence over her children nothing can 
destroy; of a memory in their lives so sweet, that when every 
other memory is withered and approaching decay, it will still be 
fresh and green; yes, even to the graye’s mouth. Family! 
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Country ! Humanity ! these three, but the greatest of the three 
is Family ; and the heart of the family is the good mother. 
Happy the children who have one! With them 
“‘ faith in womankind 
Beats with their blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to them.” 

But if the grand essential to a good mother be self-denying, 
self-effacing love, this isa bad era for its development. Selfish- 
ness and self-seeking is the spirit of the time, and its chilling 
poison has infected womanhood, and touched even the sacred 
principle of maternity. In some women it assumes the form of 
aduty. ‘They feel their own mental culture to be of supreme 
- importance, they wish to attend lectures and take lessons, and 
give themselves to some special study. Or the enslaved condition 
of their own sex troubles them ; they bear on their minds the 
oppressed shop girls of America, or the secluded Odalisques in 
some Eastern seraglio, or they have ecclesiastic proclivities and 
take the chair at church meetings, or political ones and deliver 
lectures before their special club on women’s disabilities, In 
these and many other ways they put the natural mission of 
womanhood aside as an animal instinct, not conducive to their 
mental development. 

Now, no one will object to women’s devoting themselves to 
works of religion and charity ; but this devotion should come be- 
fore marriage. If they have assumed the position of wifehood, 
it is a monstrous thing to hold themselves degraded by its con- 
sequences ; or to consider the care of children a waste of their own 
life. The world can do without learned women, but it cannot ~ 
do without good wives and mothers; and when married women 
prefer to be social ornaments and intellectual amateurs, they may 
be called philanthropists and scholars, but they are nevertheless 
moral failures, and bad mothers. 

Society has put maternity out of fashion also, and considering 
the average society woman, it is perhaps just as well. No chil- 
dren are more forlorn and more to be pitied than the waifs of the 
woman whose life is given up to what she calls “ pleasure.” Hum- 
bler-born babies are nursed at their mother’s breast and cradled 
in her loving arms. She teaches them to walk and to read. In 
all their pain she soothes them ; in all their joys she has a part ; 
in all their wrongs “mother” is an ever-present help aud com- 
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forter. The child of the fashionable woman is too often com- 
mitted at once to the care of some stranger, who for a few dollars 
a month is expected to perform the mother’s duty for her. If it 
does not suck the vitiated, probably diseased, milk of some peas- 
ant, it has the bottle and india-rubber mouth piece, when the 
woman in charge chooses to give it. But she is often in a tem- 
per, or sleepy, or the milk is not prepared, or she is in the midst 
of acomfortable gossip, or she is dressing or feeding herself, and 
it is not to be expected she will put any sixteen-dollar-a-month 
baby before her own comfort or pleasure. 

The child cannot complain of hunger, it can only cry, and 
very likely may be struck for crying. What these neglected little 
ones suffer from thirst is a matter painful to inquire into. The 
nurse accustomed to drink her tea and her beer at all hours does 
not herself patronize cold water, and she never imagines the child 
needs it. Many a baby after being tortured for hours with a 
feverish consuming thirst passes into the doctor’s hands before 
the trouble is recognized. But ifthe child’s own mother had 
been nursing it she would not have been long in finding out the 
cause of its impatient, urgent fretfulness. 

Let any tender-hearted woman go into the parks and watch 
one of these unhappy children in the care of its nurse. The 
hot sun beats down on the small upturned face, and the ignor- 
ant creature in charge goeson with her flirtation, or her gossip, 
or her novel. The child may be at shrieking point from lying 
long in one position, but there is no one to comprehend its neces- 
sity. During those awful hours in which its teeth force their, 
way through hot and swollen gums—hours which would bring 
from adults unwriteable exclamations—the forsaken little suf- 
ferer is at the mercy of some sleepy, self-indulgent woman, 
who has no love for it. Why, indeed, should she? If it were 
a matter of catechism, how many educated women would be 
capable of nursing good-naturedly for weeks a fretful, sick child 
not their own ? 

As for these neglected babies of pleasure-seeking women, they 
suffer terribly, but then their mothers are having what they con- 
sider a perfectly lovely time, posing at the opera or gyrating in 
some ballroom, exquisitely dressed, and laughing as lightly as if 
there were no painful echoes from their neglected nurseries. For 
no nurse is apt to complain of her baby, she knows her business 
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and her interest too well for that; she prefers to speak comfort- 
able words, and vows the “little darling grows better and better 
every hour, God bless it !” and, so assured, the mother goes airily 
away, telling herself that her nurse is a perfect treasure. What- 
ever other nurses may do, she knows that her nurse is reliable. 
The fact is, that even where there are children in a nursery able 
to complain of the wrongs and cruelties they have to endure they 
very seldom dare to do so. Mamma is a dear, beautiful lady, 
very far off ; nurse is an ever-present power, capable of making 
them suffer still more. And mamma does not like to hear tales, 
she always appears annoyed at anything against nurse. They look 
into their mother’s face with eyes full of their sad story, if she 
only had the heart to understand ; but they dare not speak, and 
very soon they are remanded back to their cruel keeper with a 
kiss, and an injunction to “be good, and do as nurse tells them.” 

Consider the women to whom this class of mothers delegate 
their high office—an office for which hardly any love or wisdom 
is sufficient. It would scarcely be possible in the whole world to 
find any persons more unfit for it. Taking this class as a whole, 
these very mothers are never tired of expatiating upon its gross 
immorality, deceitfulness, greed and dishonesty ; yet they do not 
hesitate to leave the very lives of their children in the charge of 
these women, whose first lessons to them are lying and deceit. 
It is a hideous system, and how hideous must that life called 
‘“ pleasure ” ‘be, that can thus put aside love, reason, conscience, 
and break to pieces a natural law so strong that in its purity it 
frequently proves more powerful than the law of self-preservation. 
Writing on this subject, Frederick James Grant, F. R. C. S., in 
his bold and original book, From Our Dead Selves, tells of a 
fashionable mother who put her first child out to nurse, and who, 
when her second died at birth and was brought to her bedside in 
its coffin, was entirely interested—not in the child—but in the 
pretty lining and covering of the coffin. For it is one of the 
startling facts of this condition of motherhood that the poor 
infant left to some dreadful shrew, body and soul, has the very 
best care taken of its frills and coats and of the wraps in its baby 
carriage. For these things will be seen by other people’s servants 
and commented on, and are therefore worthy of attention. 

It is a strange state of society which tolerates this awful 
transfer of duty, and society will have the bill to pay as well as the 
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cruel mother. These neglected children, whatever their birth, 
come really from the dangerous classes, and have a likelihood to 
drift there. For the first moral training of a child is the most 
important of all, and in these cases it is given by women gross 
both through ignorance and vice ; whose relatives are very likely 
at the same time living in suspicious localities, or in prison wards. 
And, naturally enough, their first lessons:to the children under 
them are to lie, to deceive, to commit small pilferings and not 
be found out. They are ordered not to carry tales out of the 
nursery, or let mamma know what nurse does not want known. 
Bad language, bad habits, hatred, petty conciliations, meanness 
of every kind, are in the curriculum of any nursery left in the 
care of the women usually found in them. 

No one need imagine that the evil thus wrought can be era- 
dicted in future years by a higher class of teachers. The vicious 
seed is sown ; it is next to impossible to go through the field of a 
child’s mind and gather it up again. It has taken root, and un- 
less it can be crowded out by a nobler growth, the harvest is 
certain. The mother then who prefers pleasure and society to 
her children, whom she hands over to wicked and cruel nurses, is 
herself wicked and cruel. She may stand before the world as the 
personification of refinement and delicacy and elegance, but she 
is really no better than her substitute ; and she has no right to 
expect that her children will be better. In some favorable cases 
there may come a redeeming power in future years, but in the 
main they will drift downward to their first moral impressions ; 
and when they have become bad and unhappy men and women, 
they will not scruple to say ‘‘ from our mother cometh our misery.” 
These are hard truths, yet one-half has not been told. For if it 
were not for the abounding number of good mothers both rich 
_and poor, this class of women would undermine all virtue, and 
everything lovely and of good report. 

There was once an idea that mothers were the antiseptic 
quality in society, that they preserved its moral tone, by insist- 
ing that the language used and the subjects discussed before 
them should be such as were suitable for virtuous women. But 
there is one kind of bad mother to whom questionable subjects 
seem highly suitable. She discusses them without reserve in the 
presence of her daughters, and she makes her drawing room the 
forum for women with queer domestic views, for “ Physical Cul- 
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ture” women, and such-like characters. The things our grand- 
mothers went down to their graves without knowing she talks 
about in unmistakable terms before unmarried girls. A certain 
mother who boldly defended her opinion that “ girls should not 
be kept ignorant asa means for keeping them innocent,” per- 
mitted her own daughter to be present during all the unsavory 
scandal of Vanity Fair. The child learned to watch with inter- 
est the doings of women of many seasons, and to listen with com- 
posure to very questionable stories. Before she was twelve years 
- old she had become suspicious of the conduct of every woman, 
and when her teacher one day asked her “* Who was Moses ?” 
she answered promptly ‘‘'The son of Pharoah’s daughter.” “ Not 
the son,” corrected the teacher, ‘‘the adopted son. Pharoah’s 
daughter found him in the river Nile.” ‘¢ So she said,” replied 
this premature woman; suspicions of women’s actions and a 
ready assumption of the very worst motives for them, being the 
lessons she had deduced from knowledge imparted before mind and 
experience were capable of receiving it. 

It is often said that ‘‘ ignorance is not innocence.” True, but 
neither is knowledge innocence ; it is most frequently the first 
step of guiltiness. What good can come of little children know- 
ing the things which belong to maturity ? Is any girl sweeter or 
even safer for knowing about the undercurrent of filth below 
the glittering crust of gilded society. The Chinese quarter is 
a fact, yet is there a mother who would like her daughter to visit 
it ? But ifit is not fit to visit, it is not fit to talk about. No 
one isever the better for knowing of evil, unless they can do 

something to remedy it. 
. A good mother will shield her children from the consequences 
of their own ignorance, physical and moral, and she will just as 
carefully shield them from knowledge which is hurtful because 
premature ; just as fruit green and unripe is hurtful. And no 
guardianship is too close for this end. Mothers will generally ad- 
mit this fact as regards the children of other people, but as to 
their own brood they cradle themselves in a generous belief of its 
incorruptibility. Their girls would never do as other girls do; 
and their girls are consequently permitted a license which they 
would think dangerous for any but their own daughters. Then 
some day there is a paragraph in one of the papers and the men 
blame the man, and the women blame the girl, and all the time the 
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mother is probably the guiltiest of the parties. She has stimu- 
lated her daughter’s imagination in childhood, she has left her to 
the choice of her companions in youth, she has trusted her sacred 
duty to circumstances, she has indulged a vague hope concerning 
the honor and virtue of humanity, and thus satisfied her indolent 
neglect. But what right had she to expect that men would re- 
vere the treasure she herself left unguarded ? 

For there has been no special race made for this era ; what Adam, 
Jacob, Samson and David were; what Eve, Sarah, Rachel, Jael 
and Bathsheba were, the men and women of to-day are, in all 
their essentials. Circumstances only have made them to differ ; and 
nature laughs at circumstances, and goes back at any crisis to her 
first principles. Indeed, the good mother of to-day, instead of 
relaxing, must increase her care over her children. For never 
since the world began has youth been so catered to, never has it 
been surrounded by so many open temptations, never so much 
flattered, and yet at the same time never have the reins of disci- 
pline beenso far relaxed. Now the spirit we.evoke we must con- 
trol, or else we must become its slave. If we are no longer to rev- 
erence the grey hairs of age ; if young men are to drive the chariot 
of the sun, and young women are to be allowed to strip the Tree 
_ of Knowledge of good and evil, then it is high time some sys- 

tem of education was invented which will put old heads upon young 
shoulders. Alas, this can never be, for education is a long and 
composite process, made up of home influences, surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and early associations. When books and schools and 
teachers shall have done all they possibly can, high above every 
Gamaliel will sit the good mother ; the first influence, the first 
teacher, the first friend and the last. 

AMELIA EH, Barr. 
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HON. R. P. C. WILSON: 

TuHAtT the condition of the nation’s finances is such as to im- 
peratively demand a material reduction of expenditures or a 
largely increased revenue to avoid an actual deficit in the Treasury 
is conceded on all sides, and the sentiment of the country seems 
unmistakably to point towards a more economical policy in the 
appropriation of the public money, rather than to increased 
taxation to maintain the present high rate of governmental dis- 
bursements. 

The necessities of the situation seem, therefore, to require a 
close scrutiny of every item of expense, with a view to reduction 
wherever the same can be accomplished without injury to the 
public service or a failure to recognize the just obligations of the 
Government. 

The pension roll, representing, as it does, by far the greatest 
item in the nation’s annual bill of expenses, and bearing a large 
number of names which have no legal or moral right to be there, 
is just now drawing an important share of the public attention as 
a promising field for retrenchment and reform. The question as 
to how the pension list can be revised so as to remove therefrom 
the fraudulent and undeserving, and at the same time work no 
injury to the worthy veteran, isa serious and perplexing one, and 
many who have given the subject much careful thought find it 
difficult of solution. 

My observation leads me to believe that the operations of the 
Act of June 27, 1890, have a great deal to do with producing the 
prevailing sentiment against the vast and ever-growing pension 
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list, and it is to a change in the present construction of that Act 
that I look for a probable remedy for some of the evils com plained 
of. The report of t.e Commissioner of Pensions for the fiscal 
year 1892 shows that on June 30, 1892, 293,068 invalid pensions 
had been allowed under the Act above named, and many thou- 
sands of names have been added to the roli since that date. The 
Act provides among other things that ‘all persons who served 
ninety days or more in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the War of the Rebellion, and who have been 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or may here- 
after be suffering from a mental or physical disability of 
a permanent character, not the result of their own vicious habits, 
which incapacitates them from the performance of manual labor 
in such a degree as to render them unable to earn a support, shall 

be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the 
United States, and be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding 
$12 per month, and not less than $6 per month, proportioned to 
the degree of disability to earn a support.” The words “in 
such a degree as to be unable to earn a support” should, it is 
contended (and apparently with much reason), have been held to 
mean that the applicant shall be wholly incapacitated by mental 
or physical disability from obtaining alivelihood, in order to secure 
the maximum rating of $12 per month, and that the lesser rat- 
ings under the Act ($6, $8 and $10 per month) should of course 
be allowed for proportionate disabilities. 

Under the present construction of this law there is no dis- 
crimination, within the limits of the rates named, between the 
allowances for disabilities shown to have originated in the service 
and line of duty, and the allowances for those which were in- 
curred long after the close of the war. Thousands of pensioners 
now on the list receive the highest rating allowed by the Act 
under discussion without being wholly (or totally) disabled; oa 
the contrary, they are able to and do continue in the regular 
pursuit of their chosen avocations and earn for themselves and 
families an adequate and comfortable support. 

Should the view above referred to as to the proper construc- 
tion of the Act prevail, it is believed that the result would be to 
strike from the list the names of many beneficiaries who did not 
render the service or suffer the disabilities necessary to give a 
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public treasury by such a construction would no doubt be very 
large. 

A return to biennial medical examinations suggests itself as 
another practical way of separating some of the goats from the 
sheep. Prior to June 21, 1879, those invalid pensioners whose 
disabilities were not of a permanent character or unchanging in 
degree were, every two years, subjected by law to a careful medical 
examination to determine their title to continuance on the roll, 
but by an Act passed on June 21, 1879, these biennial examinations 
were abolished, and there is now no adequate way by whicha 
pensioner’s partial or complete recovery can become known to the 
Government unless he invites a medical examination by filing an 
application for an increase of pension, and this a pensioner who 
knows his disabilities no longer exist is not likely to do. The 
remedy for this lies with the Congress, but if anything is done to 
revive the biennial examinations careful account should be taken 
of the probable large increase in the appropriations for examining- 
surgeons’ fees caused thereby. It may be stated in this connection 
that the applicants and pensioners themselves formerly paid the 
fees of the examining surgeons, but now the Government pays 
them, andIam not an advocate of areturn to the original 
method. 

Regulations should be adopted by the Pension Bureau by 
which favoritism and personal bias in the reports of examinations 
by the Government’s physicians will be prevented, and to this 
end the suggestions to the House Committee on Appropriations 
made at the present session by the Medical Referee of the Pen- 
sion Bureau that the Bureau be represented in examinations 
throughout the country by competent physicians detailed from 
the Washington office may, upon close examination, be found to 
be worthy of trial. 

Many pensions are now drawn and rated on the findings 
and recommendations of examining-boards made up of the family 
physicians and personal and political friends of the persons ex- 
amined. ‘The certificates of medical examination are not held to 
be confidential by the Pension Bureau, but are easy of access to 
the pensioners aud their representatives, and the examining 
surgeons know this. 

All cases of reported fraud should be promptly investigated by 
the Department through the medium of the force of special ex- 
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aminers in the field, but in no instance should a pensioner’s name 
be dropped from the roll on any ground until he has been allowed 
the widest latitude to show his right to a continuance of his pen- 
sion. 

The proposition has been advanced that a commission be ap- 
pointed to go over the allowed claims now in the files of the Pen- 
sion Office, but in the light of the enormous number of such 
cases (876,068 on June 30, 1892, with many thousands allowed 
since then), and of the fact that they represent the labors of a great 
bureau for thirty or more years, I fear that such a commission 
would have to be unwieldy in its proportions and expensive in op- 
eration to accomplish any results, and even then it is doubtful 
whether more than a superficial skimming over would be the out- 
come. Aside from the claims allowed under the law of June 
27, 1890, which of course would be affected by the change of 
construction heretofore suggested, it would, to my mind, be utterly 
impracticable to attempt a wholesale readjudication of these ad- 
mitted cases. 

There can be no doubt that the deserving soldier who went 
unflinchingly to the front at his country’s call, and while en- 
during the hardships of camp, march, and conflict incurred 
wounds or other permanent disabilities, regards the pension list 
as a roll of honor, and earnestly desires, with all other good 
citizens, the adcption of such measures by Congress, or by those 
charged with the administration of the laws, as will purge the 
list of all those who have been placed thereon through fraud 
or misrepresentation; but the undeserving class, which, un- 
fortunately, constitutes a considerable proportion of the list, will 
never relinquish the benefits wrongfully acquired without a bitter 
and determined struggle, and many well-meaning and con- 
scientious men in public life, who acknowledge and earnestly 
deplore the existence of pension abuses, will hesitate to align 
themselves on the side of corrective measures for fear of a 
possible adverse effect upon their political fortunes. I contend, 
therefore, that the administration of the pension laws should, if 
possible, be completely divorced from politics, and while I have 
not yet been able to fully satisfy my mind as to the practi- 
cability of the change, it may be found, upon careful considera- 
tion and investigation, that the transfer of the bureau to the War 
Department, proposed in a recently offered (but not adopted) 
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amendment to the Pension Appropriation Bill, and to the care of 
a courageous, able, and fair-minded army officer, would be a step 
in the right direction. 

The demand that the pension list be maintained in its ideal 
status as a roll of honor is not a partisan one, but voices the sen- 
timent of the conservative and enlightened people of the coun- 
try without regard to party affiliations. 

‘These views as to the best methods of accomplishing a just 
revision of the pension list are confessedly tentative and of so 
general a character that they may be of but little value in point- 
ing out the proper road to be followed, but I desire to urge that, 
whatever may be done, no violent or vindictive hand should be 
laid on the roll. The matter should be approached in a just, 
dispassionate, and liberal spirit, and no pains should be spared to 
preserve inviolate the rights of every worthy yeteran. The 
country would deprecate any vicious attack on the pension roll, 
and any party that advocates such a course will meet with the 
just condemnation of the people. 

To the men whose sufferings and sacrifices led to the preser- 
vation of the Union the country owes a debt of gratitude which 
can never be fully repaid, and I earnestly urge that no backward 
step be taken by the Government in the material recognition of 
that great obligation. From the war of the Revolution down to 
the present time it has been the policy of our lawmakers to 
treat our soldiers liberally, and there should be no departure from 

that policy now. 
a R. P. C. Wiison. 





PAST COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF BURDETT: 

THE body of our pension laws and the present methods of 
their administration are the outgrowth of the sense of justice 
which plainly demands that permanent impairment of capacity 
to earn a livelihood resulting from service should be, in some 
measure, compensated by a money payment from the common 
treasury ; of the sentiment of gratitude towards those who in the 
behalf of all who remained loyal assumed in the field the burden 
of the common defence ; of the engagements and promises which 
rival parties and politicians seeking the soldier vote thought it 
necessary to enter upon to secure party or personal success ; 
and of the efforts of the veteran beneficiaries themselves, made 
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through individual exertion or the agency of their organized asso- 
ciations. 

Whatever of praise or blame may be due to these several 
agencies considered separately, it is undeniable that the result 
reached by their joint influence is the cause of much present 
criticism and of some alarm. 

The sums required to satisfy the allowed claims are very 
great, pending applications are many, and the field from which 
they may yet be gathered is far from exhausted. How consider- 
able a factor the pension list has come to be is just now more 
sensibly appreciated than ever before. A new party has come 
into power, pledged toa revolution in financial and industrial 
legislation and policies. It can take no step towards the accom- 
plishment of its purposes that-will not first and chiefly demand 
consideration of the sums necessary to be raised for pension pay- 
ments. ‘I'he necessities of that service may prevent or delay the 
fulfilment of beneficial purposes entertained by that party, and 
they will be sure to be held to answer for the non-fulfilment of 
promises, not wisely given perhaps, but which the voters never- 
theless expect to be redeemed. 

The present dissatisfaction is therefore likely to continue and 
may tend to diminish the honorable regard in which the living 
and the dead of the great struggle have thus far been held by the - 
masses of their countrymen. The stage of denunciation has been 
reached. It is chiefly directed against the veteran beneficiaries. 
hat which is most virulent is the utterance of the class who 
believe that the war for the Union was wrong ; that which is 
greatest in volume falls from those who go no further than to 
read the totals of the annual appropriations, but fail to recall 
that the foundations were laid in a struggle which itself was vast 
in its every agency, and especially in the hosts who marched to 
battle. 

Four years of offensive war, which rallied two anda half mil- 
lions of men to the colors of but one of the combatants, meant 
resulting obligations in due proportion. Unfortunately for the 
veteran, the levy made for his benefit is a present burden, the 
service by which he earned his dole is buta memory. The events 
of thirty years ago are in these rushing times coming to be counted 
as among the antiquities. 

The courses of thought which have controlled the veterans of 
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the late war on the general subject of pensions may best be 
gathered from an analysis of the proceedings of their organized 
societies. The greatest of these, and the most truly representa- 
tive, is the Grand Army of the Republic. It was instituted in 
1866, and has held its encampments each succeeding year. It 
has a present membership of half a million comrades. The first 
action looking towards influencing legislation was taken at the 
eighth annual session held in 1874, when a resolution was adopted 
urging Congressional action ‘‘ for increased pensions to wounded 
and disabled soldiers and sailors, and especially to those totally 
disabled.” 

Seven years afterwards, at the annual session in 1881, atten- 
tion was called by resolution to the great delay in the settlement 
of pension claims, and a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject. That committee, in its report to the next encamp- 
ment (1882), recited the fact that it was the first accredited repre- 
sentative of the order which had ever “‘come directly in contact 
with the law-making power.” Its work had been to persuade 
Congress to increase the clerical force employed in the adjust- 
ment of pension claims. From that time forward a pension 
committee charged with the duty of caring for veteran inter- 
ests has been regularly appointed by each succeeding encamp- 
" ment. 

From the reports of these committees, and the action taken 
thereon, it may be stated that the later energies of the organiza- 
tion have been mainly exercised in obtaining such an enlargement 

‘of the old law as would add to the pension list ‘all honorably- 
discharged soldiers and sailors, actually disabled, without requir- 
ing proof that the disability arose in the line of duty during 
service ; the widows of all honorably-discharged veterans, and an 
increase of pensions allowed to minor children. ” 

The passage of the Act of June 27, 1890, commonly called 
the disability bill, which dealt with these purposes, was largely 
aided by the pension committee. It may be confidently stated 
that the Grand Army, in large majority, holds to the justice of 
this act. It should, however, be noted that a considerable minor- 
ity within the ranks of the organization refuse their consent to 
the departure thus taken from the old ground of limiting pen- 
sionable disabilities to such as occurred during the service. This 
minority has vehemently opposed the endorsement of projects 
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looking to the enactment of a service pension law which would 
at once add every living veteran to thé rolls, an honorable dis- 
charge being the sole test of the right to be there. 

Some of the grounds of objection have been that, whilst 
grants of public money for injuries received when prosecuting the 
nation’s business of war were part of the contract of enlistment, 
payments on other grounds, especially on that of service rendered 
or disabilities subsequently contracted, are, at best, a gratuity, 
and very like a charity. The moral right to so dispose of the 
public funds was questioned. The immense burdens such a pol- 
icy would impose were perceived, and it was feared that the 
glorious name of the Volunteers might fade under the imputa- 
tion of mercenary motives. 

The progress of thought and purpose in the Grand Army on 
pension subjects is interesting. 

The early gatherings were composed of men fresh from the 
field who were yet comparatively young and strong. ‘They were 
proud of their service. ‘They sought no pecuniary reward. The 
charitable features of their organization had in view the assist- 
ance one comrade could give another. It was eight years before 
it occurred to them to intervene between the government and ~ 
their disabled comrades, and then only in aid of the most seri- 
ously injured, and in line with the government’s original con- 
tract. ‘The next step arose out of their just concern for the 
prompt settlement of pending applications. It was not until the 
tremendous inroads caused by the strain of war began to manifest 
themselves by the premature decrepitude of many of their com- 
rades, and the common poor-houses began to know their presence, 
that the Grand Army took up the question of securing pensions 
for those disabled and needy veterans who could not trace their 
ailments back to the very period of service. ‘he purpose was to 
provide for such as these, and within the limits of that purpose 
the popular heart has willingly given its consent. 

The Act of June 27, 1890, was addressed to this end, but, 
while it reached and relieved the distressed, it gave like advantage 
to all qualified applicants without regard to the state of their 
fortunes who could show themselves “to be suffering from a 
mental or physical disability of a permanent character 
which incapacitates them from the performance of manual labor 
in such a degree as to render them unable to earn a support.” 
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The omission of limitations confining the benefits of the Act to 
needy applicants only was, in part, the result of the persistent 
fight which the veterans kept up against any enactment requiring 
a declaration of poverty as a condition precedent to the grant of 
a pension, and of the purpose on the part of many to make the 
law as nearly as might be an approach towardsa service pension Act. 
There is little reason to expect that the situation growing out of 
this Act will be changed. The people will be slow to insist on the 
official classification of any of their defenders as paupers. Legis- 
lators will take note of this along with the fact that a million old- 
soldier voters are personally or sentimentally interested in the 
question, and there is the further fact always to be appealed to 
that service pensions have been given to the survivors of all our 
wars. ‘I'he Act of January 29, 1887, puts upon the polls at eight 
dollars a month every surviving officer and enlisted man who 
served in the war with Mexico and who reaches the age of sixty- 
two years. The Congress which has just adjourned increased the 
allowance to twelve dollars per month. 

No such discrimination against the men who fought for the 
preservation of the Union as would result from the repeal or 
serious modification of the Act of 1890 is possible, while the Mex- 
ican and other service pension laws remain in force. 

The outcry against the laws is not so great in volume or nearly 
so vehement in form as is that against the method and result of 
their administration. It is insisted in many quarters that the 
rolls are encumbered by names not lawfully entitled to be there. 
If this is true, it is indeed an outrage which calls for prompt cor- 
rection. But the very vehemence, excess, and even rudeness, of 
some of the assailants give warning that their charges ought not to 
be admitted in any measure until investigation has been had. If 
matters areas bad as they are asserted to be, there have been worse 
than mistake and mismanagement; there have been fraud and con- 
spiracy. That all the probabilities are against this is indicated 
by the dearth of facts which the most hostile have been able to 
produce. Nevertheless iteration and reiteration have had their 
effect upon the popular mind. There ought to be searching in- 
quiry through dispassionate (not partisan) agencies. The great 
body of veteran survivors will welcome this. 

In the meantime the situation might as wellbe faced. Relief 
to the taxpayer is to come from the scythe of the great reaper. 
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The beneficiaries are old men now. If not by the actual count 
of years, they are yet old because of the exposures and decrepi- 
tudes which come from their service. All but one of the great 
leaders in battle are dead ; a division of their followers joins them 
every year. A little patience and the account will be closed. 


S. S. Burpett. 


COLONEL CHURCH: 

To DECIDE as to how our pension list should be revised is to 
determine one of the most difficult problems that can vex legis- 
lation. The question is fortunately one free from partisan sug- 
gestion. To neither of our great political parties belongs the 
exclusive credit of generosity towards old soldiers, and upon 
neither can be charged the sole responsibility for what may be 
considered unwise liberality. In the closing hours of the last 
Congress two distinguished Democratic Senators, Mr. Palmer, 
of Illinois, and Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, united in the declara- 
tion ‘that there seems to be a rivalry in both the great political 
parties to see how far they can go in the matter of pension legis- 
lation.” President Cleveland in 1887 signed one of the most 
liberal pension bills we have ever had, the one granting a pension 
to all survivors of the Mexican War who had served sixty days in 
Mexico or en route thereto. It was thirty-nine years after the 
close of this war when a service pension was granted to these men 
who secured for us our great southwestern territory, with its 
enormous store of mineral wealth. Such recognition of service 
was withheld from the soldiers of the Revolution for fifty-nine 
years, and from the survivors of 1812 for fifty-seven years. In 
accordance with these precedents it should be granted to the 
survivors of our last war somewhere between 1904 and 1922. 

We need not be embarrassed in revising our pension list by 
consideration for any public sentiment in opposition to it among 
the “duty soldiers” of the War. That old soldier Andrew 
Jackson declared in a message to Congress, recommending a 
careful scrutiny into the circumstances and claims of every person 
drawing a pension, ‘‘the honest veteran has nothing to fear 
from such a scrutiny, while the fraudulent claimant will be de- 
tected and the public treasury relieved to an amount far greater 
than has heretofore been suspected.” A veteran of our last war, 
Major-General 0. O. Howard, whose empty sleeve bears testimony . 
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to the reality of his service, quotes with approval the declaration 
of a Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, in New York City, 
that ‘‘as much real patriotism may be displayed by refraining in 
times of peace from inflicting unnecessary burdens on the country 
as by coming to her defense in time of war;” and the further 
declaration that ‘‘any soldier who applies for, or accepts a pen- 
sion that he does not justly deserve for disability incurred, or 
receives as a reward for service when he is too old to labor, is 
guilty of conduct likely to injure the men who were and are 
willing, without any reward beyond the approval of their own 
consciences and that honorable fame which is dear to every patriot, 
to give their blood and their lives for their country.” General 
Howard is undoubtedly correct in his statement that this declara- 
tion embodies the common sentiment of living soldiers. 

The men who served faithfully from a sentiment of patriotic 
devotion are unwilling to accept the theory that military service 
is necessarily demoralizing, or destructive to health, or that—the 
casualties of war apart—it diminishes a man’s ability to compete 
with his fellows in the struggle for existence. 

Who is there among those who served honestly in either of our 
great armies, North or South, who does not find occasion every 
day to thank God for the lessons he learned in the army? Call 
the roll of the survivors of our great war and from each commu- 
nity would respond the men who are there held in the highest 
respect, not only as good citizens, but as leaders in every under- 
taking that demands ability of the highest order. They have held 
and still hold the chief places in our cabinets, in the admin- 
istration of public affairs, National and State. They sit upon 
the bench ; they manage great industrial enterprises, and the 
country owes its progress in every department, during the years 
since the war, to them more than to any single class in the com- 
munity. Their history illustrates the truth, too little heeded in 
this country, that one of the best of all trainings for the actual 
business of life is that obtained in military service. As self- 
respecting men they are opposed to any legislation which tends 
to make such service synonymous with pauperism. They ask 
only that the country shall redeem its promise to provide for those 
whose services have actually incapacitated them from providing 
for themselves and their families, that it may be saved from the 
dishonor of permitting Belisarius to beg his daily bread. They 
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recognize the generous spirit in which this demand has been re- 
sponded ‘to, and they are ready to do their part to save the country 
from the abuse of its bounty. 

In considering then the difficult subject of revising our pen- 
sion list, it is well to have it understood at the outset that much 
that we suffer from the unwise bestowal of pensions results from 
that disregard of military ideas and military methods which is 
chronic in this country. It is a fundamental maxim with the 
army that a distinction should be made between those who loy- 
ally accept the restraints of discipline, and those who for any 
cause seek to shirk them. The two cardinal sins in the military 
calendar are malingering and desertion. The man who indulges 
in them, and thus puts a double burden of responsibility and 
danger upon his fellows, deprives himself of all claim to consider- 
ation. 

Congress in its legislation has shown itself’ unwilling to be 
guided by the military sentiment that condemns these vices—a 
sentiment as old as war—as essential to the formation of the 
character of the true soldier as chastity is to the preservation of 
true womanhood. Our law makers in their large bounty have 
ignored the distinction between the duty soldier and the ‘‘coffee- 
cooler,”—the man who lingers in the rear to take his comfort or 
to escape hardship and risk. It has given undue weight to what 
is known as a “ hospital record,” ignoring the very grave question 
as to whether it is really bound to provide to the end of time for 
those who burdened the muster rolls with their incapacity, and 
who are largely responsible for our enormous military expendi- 
tures during 1861-5, amounting in the closing year of the war to 
an annual outlay of one thousand millions of dollars. 

Isit not time that’ we should recognize the fact that our 
methods of conducting war in disregard of sound military principles 
are unnecessarily wasteful, and that we are bearing the burdens 
of our mistakes ina pension list now numbering a total of 
876,068, and making rapid progress to a grand aggregate exceed- 
ing a million, if it does not reach the twelve hundred thousand 
figure predicted for it? We still have on the rolls twenty 
widows and two daughters of the Revolution, the last two sur- 
vivors of that war having died in 1869, aged, respectively, 105 
and 109. There are 165 survivors and 6,657 widows of the war 
of 1812, and 15,215 survivors and 7,282 widows of the Mexican ° 
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War. ‘This leaves 687,862 survivors and 158,893 dependent 
relatives of the War of the Rebellion, with 426,398 claimants for 
pensions for this and earlier wars on the list for consideration at 
the date of the last report, October 12, 1892, besides 361,663 
claimants for increase of pensions. 

In the five States of Washington, Oregon, Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas there are now nearly three times as many pensioners 
as there were soldiers furnished by these States to the War, viz.: 
72,960 pensioners to 26,286 soldiers. This is due, of course, to 
the movement of population to the West, but it isa striking 
illustration of the extent of our pension roll. There are 38,330 
pensioners in the ten States that formed the Southern Confed- 
eracy, and 108,436 in the six States that held to a divided alle- 
giance, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Maryland, . 
and Delaware. In all 146,766 in the old slave States. The 
banner State on the pension record, Ohio, has 93,386 pensioners, 
Pennsylvania has 85,370, New York following with 77,920, 
Indiana with 65,120, Illinois with 63,230, Michigan with 42,258, 
and Wisconsin with 26,382. The annual payment to pensioners, 
excluding arrears of pension, amounted last year to $116,877,- 
867.24, and it will probably soon reach a round one hundred and 
fifty millions. Including arrears, it will probably exceed for a 
time an average of two hundred millions annually, 

It is much easier to show, from the statement of such facts as 
these, that our pension list should be carefully revised, to the end 
that it may be made a roll of honor, than it is to suggest feasible 
methods of revision. One thing seems possible, and that is to 
so codify our pension laws as to make them intelligible and con- 
sistent. Under their present interpretation there are, or were 
at the date of the last detailed report, no less than one hundred 
and nineteen grades of pay between the extremes of one dollar 
a month and seventy-two dollars amonth, with three other grades 
of $100, $166.662, and $466.66% a month, supplied by special Acts 
to a few exceptional cases. ‘The advance from the lowest to the 
highest rate is by fractions of a dollar, the average advance being 
sixty cents. 

Another reform that has been suggested is to permit the em- 
ployment of trained actuaries to determine the exact extent of 
the burden upon the public treasury. What this is no one now 
knows, and for a succession of years the Commissioner of Pensions 
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has been obliged to guess at it, as nearly as he could, and to ask 
Congress later on to make good the deficiency occasioned by his 
insufficient estimate. 

We know the general fact that the pension outlay thus far in 
our history has amounted to a round billion and a half, a total 
which need not alarm us when we remember that this only equals 
our present amount of expenditure for eighteen months, and that 
we have, since the close of the War of the Rebellion, paid nearly 
two billions upon the principal of the public debt, besides 
. twenty-six hundred thousand in interest and premiums. 

General Egbert L. Viele has suggested, as the result of his 
experience in Congress, that the Government should employ com- 
petent persons to receive the statements of those who think they 
are entitled to pensions, and to embody these statements in the 
proper forms of applications. <‘‘ A bureau especially charged with 
this duty, under an officer of the Adjutant-General’s department, 
would certainly act as a barrier against fraudulent claims, would 
save to the Government many times its cost, while saving to the 
soldiers all the expense now exacted by the claim agent.” 

Finally, and most important of all, Congress should provide 
for printing a list of pensioners, withastatement of the reason for 
granting a pension in each case. ‘T'o this should be added a list 
of those applying for pensions whose cases are pending, including 
the claimants for increase of pensions. Such a list should be 
widely distributed, instead of being confined, as was the one 
printed some years ago, to a few copies passing at once into the 
hands of persons interested in suppressing the facts. Every army 
officer should receive copies, and every organization representing 
old soldiers, and it should be sent to each post-office to be posted 
there. The attempts made thus far to revise our pension rolls 
have not paid their cost. The two or three hundred special ex- 
aminers employed last year succeeded in convicting only one hun- 
dred and twenty two fraudulent pensioners or fourteen-one-hun- 
dred-thousandths (.00014) of one per cent. of the whole number of 
pensioners. ‘To prove that a pension has been wrongly bestowed 
requires the establishment of a negative proposition, and this in 
the face of the testimony of honest but possibly mistaken wit- 
nesses who are to be accused of no worse sin than the desire to 
help a neighbor or friend or possibly an old comrade to establish 
an exact relation between the disability he suffers to-day and the ° 
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hardships he endured a generation ago. Whatman, dealing ever 
so honestly with himself, can tell to which of his early experi- 
ences are due the physical infirmities he suffers from in the de- 
cline of life? And asa gift blindeth the judgment, so does the 
prospect of support or of partial support at the public expense 
confuse the memory of past experiences. 

While endeavoring to set forth fairly the exact condition of 
the pension problem, I must confess that I have no great sym- 
pathy with the present disposition to criticise our appropriations 
for pensions. We are reaping what we have sown, and in theend 
we may learn that the money expended in preventing war or in 
preparing ourselves to conduct it with efficiency is quite as wisely 
bestowed as that devoted to paying later on for our neglect, and 
we may find comfort for ourselves in the fact that our expendi- 
tures for pensions at the worst showing will not, after the arrears 
of pensions are settled, exceed the amount contributed annually 
to the public treasury by the tax upon liquors and cigars. We 
may be content with the knowledge that it is the vices of our peo- 
ple that are providing for the comfort of our old soldiers, not one 
of whom should fail to receive what is honestly his due in the way 
of public support, and let those who object to contributing to 
this refrain from smoking and drinking. Our liberality toward 
veterans is in the line of our increase of national expenditure in a 
ratio beyond that of an increase of population. In 1821 this in- 
crease was six millions in excess of this ratio, and in 1870 $164,- 
409,000 in excess. Pensions are not peculiar to the American 
service; for example, every British soldier receives one after an 

enlistment of twenty-one years, and a temporary or permanent 
pension after twelve years if discharged as an invalid or rendered 
unfit for service. 

We give pensions for a service of sixty days and even for one of 
fourteen days ; our pensions are much more liberal and our pen- 
sioners much more numerous. ‘That is all the difference. We 
overlook the distinction between civilians in uniform and soldiers, 
and put upon the same footing the “‘ bounty-jumper” and the 
man whose loyal devotion to duty takes no thought of personal 
advantage. 

There is in this country a military class, too little understood 
and too little esteemed by the general public. It furnishes a 
type as distinct as the religious, the artistic, the literary, the 
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scientific, or any of the other types that contribute to a complete 
nationality. In this class have been found some of the noblest 
examples of American manhood. ‘Their deeds are indelibly 
associated with the episodes in our history which have given to 
our somewhat commonplace pursuit of the nineteenth century 
ideals of material advancement, whatever character of heroism it 
has. An association of thirty years with these men has given me 
an unusual opportunity to form a judgment as to their opinions. 
I feel entirely confident that they will heartily respond to what 
is said here as to indiscriminate pension legislation. There is a 
certain delicacy in their position towards those who are accepted 
as representing the military class, and it is not their province to 
initiate any movement that might be interpreted as a jealous 
interference with the rights of others. But it may be considered 
as certain that they will be found heartily in sympathy with 
whatever tends to elevate the soldierly character in public esteem, 
or to save it from the reproaches brought upon it by those who, 
without sufficient warrant, assume to represent it in the demand 
for indiscriminate pensioning for war service. 


WILLIAM CoNANT CHURCH. 


ry 


ART OF MYSTERY IN FICTION. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE original inventor of the legend of how a man sold him- 
self to the Prince of Darkness, taking for his share of the bar- 
gain renewed youth and unbounded riches, certainly deserves to 
be awarded the palm for the most wondrous and mysterious plot 
that ever emanated from the human brain. He must have been 
a deep thinker, one well versed in the philosophy of goose quill, 
knowing that his story would thrill the reader, and that he had 
achieved the great point of seizing upon that reader’s imagina- 
tion, and holding it, so that he would follow the mystery of the 
fiction to the very end. It may have been the result of some 
haphazard lucky thought, but still he must have been a careful 
student of every-day life, and must have duly noted how largely 
curiosity or the desire to fathom the unknown is developed in the 
human brain. It is possible even to descend lower in the scale of 
creation and to find this quality in creatures which pro- 
gress on four hands or four feet, and to note how frequently 
the hunter lures the unfortunate quarry to death by holding 
forth something novel to its gaze. But, setting aside the beast 
of the field, it is sufficient to recall how very soon in infant life a 
pair of little wondering eyes begin, in the nurse’s parlance, “to 
take notice,” and how, before long, the use of the curious eyes is 
supplemented by a tiny, outstretched, feeling hand, trying to 
touch that something before it which is unknown. The child 
grows, and with its growth the desire increases, and, to.speak 
broadly, becomes an insatiable desire to know what is on the 
other side of the wall that he cannot climb. In his simplicity 
he is the Simon of nursery lore, who cut open his mother’s bel- 
lows to see whence came the wind. A much-maligned youth, by 
the way ; for his simplicity was only the natural thirst for knowl- 
edge of a mystery ; and, after all, he was somewhat of a philos- 
opher studying pneumatics, and possibly wiser than hig judges. 
As the ordinary Simon of every-day life matures and becomes 
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versed in his many studies, we find him still seeking after the 
meanings of the many mysteries of life, and dabbling in 
science as chemist, or as astronomer, puzzling out the why and 
wherefore of the worlds around; perhaps even turning to 
occultism as an earnest student, or as a victim of the charlatan ; 
and, above all, sooner or later, trying to dive into the mysteries 
of the great unknown—the future. 

It is this strong passion to know the unknown that is 
seized upon by the writer of a certain class of fiction, who 
realizing the vastness of his audience, and calculating his 
probabilities in prizes to be won in the shape of notoriety, 
publisher’s smiles, and their consequences, throws over his natural 
desires to follow out the so-called higher paths of literature with 
the delineation and analysis of character, and in the first pages 
of his work seeks to start his reader off upon the hunt after a 
mystery. The flaire is prepared, the scent is there, and the hunt 
for the elucidation begins. If cleverely arranged the hunter 
grows warmer and more breathless chapter by chapter, and at 
this rate he would soon run the mystery down; but he is carried off 
on false leads, disappointed, sent back to the true, and goes on 
with repetitions of the trick of which he is delightfully ignorant, 
till the last chapter is near, the quarry—the mystery—almost 
in sight, and finally, after a breathless chase, the aim of writer 
and reader is achieved. é 

Without going back to the most ancient utilizers of the hidden 
in fiction, it is a far-enough cry from the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
to the Mysteries of a Hansom Cab ; from secret passage, dark 
dungeon, and strange appearances, to murder most foul and un- 
natural. Between those two points how innumerable have been 
the devices adopted to catch the reader’s attention ! 

A goodly list of literary devices might be catalogued from the 
thousands of stories poured forth from the press, and it is food 
for the student to watch the hold they take upon the ordinary— 
even upon the extraordinary—reader, wlio is easily attracted to the 
mystery chase if that mystery be good. It may be dressed with 
a curdling thrill like that of De Montepin, who starts his readers 
upon the trail of a horror in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, with 
the strange and gruesome idea suggestive of the natural, super- 
natural, and always of the ghastly—the discovery of a thin stream 
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pretentious tombs ; or one of the ingenious complications full of the 
detective element contrived by Gaboriau or Boisgobey ; or the myst 
tery of a higher class arranged with its masterly sexual attractions, 
of the personage prisoned in the gloomy mansion who startled 
governess Jane Hyre with her nightly shrieks. Again, who 
amongst us was not fascinated by the fortunes of the beautiful big- 
amist whose first husband so mysteriously disappeared, and who did 
not long to penetrate Lady Audley’s Secret, even feeling ready to 
forgive its rather vapid ending for the sake of the enjoyment 
experienced while under the clever novelist’s spell ? 

Then we have the well-used, never-failing mystery followed 
as intently in real life as in fiction, the unravelling of that poison- 
ing case which, once begun, has a perfect magnetism for the 
reader, whose stimulated mind goads him or her on in the chase 
with piquant questions. For there is first the sufferer dying by 
inches from that unknown fell disease which baffles all the phy- 
sicians’ skill—that is, the fiction physicians—for they remain 
chapters long in utter ignorance of the mysterious ailment. Then 
the discovery : it is produced by poison. But what poison ? The 
symptoms are new to science. No deadly drug in the pharma- 
copoia would produce these effects. How could it have been 
administered ? By what means? The suggestions are many— 
so many little mysteries to make one big—and when it is settled 
that the victim is being slowly poisoned, comes the leading up to 
the questions of who could be the administrator, and for what 
reason is the unfortunate being gradually done to death. Here 
is plenty of choice for the writer to gratify his reader: love, hat- 
red, revenge, rivalry, hard cash, or, strongest of all—very telling 
this—for psychical reasons, to see a victim die, 

Mystery is a strong card in the novelist’s hand. By few 
has it been played with a skill like that of Wilkie Collins, 
who, with little characterization or sentiment, without creating 
individuals of fiction whom we remember, or whose sayings we 
quote, could hold the attention of the novel-reading world with 
bis Womanin White, or set them eagerly agog to find the where- 
abouts of the mysterious diamond taken from its Eastern sanct- 
uary. For ingenuity of construction, blind leads, bafflings, and 
sustained interest The Moonstone stands high in the catalogue of 
the mysteries of fiction ; and the reader was penetrating to a de- 
gree who fastened upon Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite the theft, the 
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point being most graphically and tragically revealed in the scene 
in the East End where he lay a corpse. 

It is not great, perhaps, this art of mystery in fiction, par- 
taking as it does of the nature of a puzzle or conundrum ; still it 
is ingenious though stagy, with its designing and fitting, and 
surely to be commended as an art worthy of a meed of praise. 
Especially now that we have reached in reading a period when 
we are going through a transition stage which to the 
thoughtful is most marked. The novels of a century or so 
back were manly but coarse,-and many a clever work retains 
its place on the bookshelves on account of its being licensed 
in its licentiousness by the brand, or hall mark, <“ classic.” 
Then, as refinement obtained, we went through a phase of the 
morbidly sentimental, followed up by the sentimental romantic, 
which gave place in turn to productions of sterling worth lasting 
up to and continued in the present day. In company with all 
these, of course, there were the importations from across the 
Channel—clever, unprincipled, immoral, often filthy to a degree. 
In these, for the most part, the art of mystery was wanting. 
There was no room forit. The text was in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred sexuality. These had their readers naturally 
enough, but the hot-blooded exotic novel was neither popular nor 
plentiful. Now we have changed all that. Another French 
fashion has been imported ; it has obtained itshold upon a largely 
increasing clientéle of readers, and is dubbed the gospel of nature. 
By them the honest, straightforward is pooh-poohed ; Scott is a 
bore, Dickens burlesque, Thackeray tiresome satire, George Eliot 
old-fashioned and dull. The French novel, in short, a score or so 
of years ago, was read and not named; now it is read, and not 
only named but is answerable for a new school of novelists who base 
themselves upon their French masters and imitate them as nearly 
as they dare ; for there are reasons—patent reasons—not uncon- 
nected with circulation, which hinder the modern Gallicised 
writer from going as far as he probably would. We have 
held up to us as master-pieces of nature and _ realism, 
Manon Lescaut, Madame Bovary, and the sham _philo- 
sophic but mighty efforts of a great brain, the works of Zola. 
One casts no slur upon the ability of the writers of these 
romances. They are Frenchmen, of France, and their ways are 
not ours. But the insidious work is going on and is having its 
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effect. Naturally our writers are ruled by the demand. The 
success of one brings forth many imitators, and the result is that 
many of the books now published, notably those written by the 
so-called weaker sex, grow broader and stronger—certainly in 
more senses than one. The school of writers to whom we owe 
this advance, this imitative effort in letters, scorning the art of 
mystery in fiction, claim for their work that it isin its breadth 
and strength more masculine—they might add feminine, though 
the reader may wade through many anovel without finding atrue 
woman—nothing but the animal feminine whom the Frank de- 
lights to portray. The influence is daily growing, and an ex- 
ample of its effects is plainly before us—an example almost 
ludicrous—for we find one of our principal newspapers giving its 
assurance (in answer to certain rumors) that the novel appearing 
jn its columns has not been expurgated, but is exactly as it came 
from the novelist’s pen. 

One might expect that with the advance of this class of narra- 
tive with naturalism so strongly to the fore, the old school of sen- 
sationalism would be beaten out of the field, but though the new 
writer basing his fiction upon his French master may out-Herod 
Herod and cause a massacre among the innocents he contemns, 
the mystery-lover will never be convinced, but will seek after his 
favorite food with as great a zest as ever. There is nothing re- 
pellent here : the natural desire to penetrate the occult is evoked, 
and in this lies the power which has won for many a work utterly 
wanting in truth to nature, plausibility and literary style—a work 
in fact of the most crude and rugged type—a fabulous circula- 
tion. It would be invidious to name such books, to pose as a 
judge, and give what at best would be only one opinion, but the 
question must have been asked by many a reader how it was that 
such farragoes of impossibilities—such tragi-burlesque played by 
abortive imitations of human life—could have enthralled their hun- 
dreds of thousands, and kept their attention from the beginning 
to the end. The answer is simple. It is the mystery of the story 
and the curiosity excited. These have a peculiar charm for most 
readers—most, for a tale of this kind with an ingenious, well-con- 
structed plot partakes somewhat of the nature of the fabled Mael- 
strom. Even the lover of the vapid style of society novel, 
or of those dealing with. afternoon calls and tea, liberally 
amalgamated with upholstery and the latest fashions ; the 
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lady worshipper of the athletic giants who crush the gentle 
violets of society and break hearts because it is their 
nature to, and consequently go on macadamizing their 
life path with these brittle objects so liberally offered to 
them—in novels ; the patron of the libraries who is content with 
nothing less than character-studies, analysis of life, struggles 
against temptation, sexual or religious infidelity, stories of pure- 
minded church dignitaries fighting against doubt, or Barham’s 
worst devil of.all—the “laughing woman with two bright eyes,” 
and who go through three volumes representing in Book I. the 
flitting fly, in Book II. the contact with the web and the vain 
struggles, and in Book III. the rescue and cleansing of the tangled 
wings by faith, fighting or death; all these readers fall at times 
to the ordinary mystery in fiction. Their nature is too strong for 
them. The cover of the popular-sensation story is lifted with 
possibly a smile of contempt for the people who can “ devour such 
stuff,” and of course just to skim a few pages to see what it may 
belike. Or it may be by accident, for want of something better 
to hand. Then a few lines are read, and could the ingenious 
writer be looking on, and always supposing that in cleverness of 
construction and freshness of idea the story is one of the best of 
its class, he too could have his smile for the great-browed deep 
thinker and student of the higher questions and theories of the 
nineteenth century. For the reader has placed one foot in the 
literary whirlpool, the other follows, and in the vast majority of 
cases complete immersion ensues ; he starts on his career round 
and round, lost to everything but the insidious curiosity-ex- 
citing plot of the book, till the brain hunger is excited, and 
with the desire thoroughly piqued, he reads on to the very end. 
‘Then the book is thrown down—possibly with a contemptuous, 
*¢ What trash !” 

One joins issue here. Is it such trash when it has been so 
constructed and so written that it has kept the reader’s brain 
spellbound, held the attention not only for the time occupied in 
reading three ordinary library volumes, but often in a tantalized 
state from month to month—six, or even twelye—when the work 
has appeared in periodical or magazine? These effects are pro- 
duced by a combination of nature and art ; nature worked upon 
by art most artfully ; but it is given to few—this power of piq- 
uing a reader’s brain. Once touched, though, the novelist has a 
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wonderful ally in his victim, who colors up the pictures, and rep- 
resents them to his mind’s eyeto suit his own taste, and often 
renders that which is dull bright in the extreme—to himself. 
One might exemplify how strongly this is the case in many of the 
stories of adventure that have been written for boys, which, so to 
speak, have been merely skeletons—hard, dry bones, but well set 
up, strong, and perfectly articulated. Every joint has been care- 
fully placed, and the form is without a flaw. Then comes the young 
reader to the mysterious bones, eager and full of curiosity. His 
vivid young imagination begins to work, and in a very short time 
that skeleton is clothed by him—not by the author—with elastic 
tendon, vigorous muscle, and acolor of which the writer has hardly 
dreamed. The skeleton is alive and full of action, while the 
scene in which it begins to move and have its being impresses 
itself so upon the soft wax of the youthful imagination that it 
lasts there unabraded by a life of toil and care. And; though in 
a less degree, the adult reader, albeit his or her brain is a little 
thicker in its pia or dura mater, and more difficult to impress, 
also helps the author in his work. One who has studied these 
questions from many points of view, and, above all, noted 
how a story will ‘‘catch on,” and almost electrically seize 
the imagination of the reading world, will constantly see that 
in the majority of cases the most popular fiction of the 
day is that in which mystery plays a prominent part—a 
mystery which is well concealed. It is no secret. There as 
aforesaid is the natural desire for the weird and wonderful—that 
hunger for the knowledge of the unknown which began with the 
forbidden apple; and the practiser of the art in question merely 
grows for those who hunger a fruit that is goodly to the eye, 
agreeable to the taste, and one that if he—or she—be worthy of 
the honored name of author, should only contain in its seeds a 
sufficiency of hydrocyanic poison to make it piquant in its 
savor. It is no forbidden fruit that he should offer, only an 
apple that is hard to pick, now within the grasp, now hidden 
amongst the leaves of the bright garden in which the reader is 
lured to stray, and rest and refresh, away from life s sarking care 
—a fruit whose first bite excites fresh desire, whose taste brings 
forth an intense longing for more, and of which the choicest and 
most enticing morsel is cleverly held back to the very end. 
GrorGE MANVILLE FENnn. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 


BY GEORGE F. BECKER, OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 


Ir 1s a matter for surprise that the alarmists who from time to 
time predict the impending destruction of the world pay so little 
attention to the opportunities which geology offers them. By 
making two or three assumptions, each largely accepted, such a 
prophet could work out a scene of horror well calculated to make 
the stoutest heart grow faint. 

A very large part of the educated public believes that the 
earth is a molten globe superficially enveloped by a chilled crust, 
and a magazine article in support of such a theory has recently at- 
tracted much attention. Very many of the natural philoso- 
phers consider it most probable that the rocks at and near the 
surface of the globe would expand in melting. If the earth were 
thus constituted a time would come when the solid crust would 
crack from its own weight, or from some moderate internal dis- 
turbance; and then block after block of the crust, region after 
region of the world we know and love so well, would plunge slowly 
and heavily to meet the rising, molten flood, while whirlwinds of 
scalding steam would shroud perishing humanity. 

It would require a Dante to do justice to “the tragic side of 
this theme. A hard-hearted physicist would simply remark that 
a crust of such dimensions resting on a fluid of inferior density 
is in unstable equilibrium ; the rest being an evident consequence. 
Statements such as this are commonly considered as extremely 
uninteresting ; but the Dantesque view of the subject has been 
indicated sufficiently to show that the earth’s interior is within 
the sphere of human interest. Aside from ignoble fears, there 
seems scarcely any topic better suited to excite a legitimate intel- « 
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lectual interest among men than this most fundamental question 
concerning that little planet, our world. Is it a molten globe 
with a pellicle of cool dry land, or is it really ¢erra firma, a solid 
earth ? 

It would be interesting to trace the rise and progress of the 
two existing and opposed opinions on this question, but economy 
of space forbids more than the barest outline of such a sketch. 
The Greeks and Romans recognized the existence of melted lavas 
beneath the surface, though not supposing the whole interior of 
the earth fluid. Descartes, in 1644, seems to have been the first 
to give expression to the opinion, still so widely entertained, that 
the earth is a fiery globe, superficially encrusted. Newton and 
Laplace on the other hand assumed that the earth was solid ; and, 
indeed, incapable of deformation by the attraction of the moon 
or sun. 

Laplace and his successors were not led by their own investi- 
gations to abandon the idea of a solid earth as inconsistent with 
known phenomena, for their study of the tides on an ideally rigid 
globe have been in great measure verified by observation. Indeed, 
when the irregularities of the sea bottom and of the sea shores are 
taken into consideration, it seems strange that human ingenuity 
could have advanced so far towards a satisfactory accounting for 
the facts. Evidently, then, these results were sufficient justifica- 
tion for the assumption that the earth behaved like a@ mass 
approaching ideal rigidity, or presenting great resistance to de- 
formation. On the other hand geologists in Laplace’s day were 
substantially unanimous in: regarding the earth from Descartes’ 
point of view as an incrusted globe, the interior of which was 
liquid. There are indeed arguments for this opinion which are 
not lightly to be disposed of, and which could not have been fully 
answered early in the century. It will be well to state these rea- 
sons first and then to examine them. 

One of them rests upon the observed fact that, in mines and 
other artificial excavations, the temperature of the rocks increases 
as one descends from the surface, the increase being about one 
degree Fahrenheit for every sixty-four feet, or more than elghty- 
two degrees per mile. Hence an enormous temperature must 
exist at depths of twenty or thirty miles, one which would prob- 
ably suffice to melt most rocks existing at the surface ; at least 
under those conditions with which we are familiar. A condition 
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with which we are not at all familiar is the immense pressure 
existing at such depths. Again, the eruption of lavas, which prob- 
ably first led to the idea of internal heat, seems an argument for 
the existence of reservoirs of melted rock, if not for general sub- 
terranean fluidity. Strongest of all inthe minds of many geolo- 
gists is the argument derived from the crumpling and rupture of 
rocks. It is absolutely certain that areas of sediment, which 
were laid down in seas or lakes as substantially horizontal layers 
of mud or sand, have not only hardened to firm rock but have 
been bent, twisted and folded to an extraordinary extent. They 
are sometimes as minutely and as sharply flexed as a crumpled 
pocket handkerchief. If the superficial portion of the earth is a 
crust floating on a cooling shrinking fluid, it might perhaps 
pucker like the skin of a drying orange ; and indeed mountain 
ranges are no larger in proportion to the earth than the tiny folds 
of a shrivelled orange skin are in proportion to the orange. 

None of these argumeuts is wholly conclusive. There are cer- 
tain substances, of which ice and cast-iron are the most import- 
ant, which contract in melting; and pressure (within certain 
limits) facilitates their fusion because it codporates with heat to 
reduce the volume of the mass. This class is a limited one. All 
other substances expand in fusing, and pressure, by opposing this 
expansion, impedes their fusion. Now it has long been known 
from experiments that rocks may be fused to glassy slags, and 
that these slags when cold are much less dense than the rocks 
from which they are derived. Glasses and glassy slags them- 
selves also expand in melting, or shrink in solidifying. It is 
for this reason that moulded glass utensils have rounded edges 
and cannot be made closely to imitate cut-glass. Thus cold 
rocks are denser than the melted glasses into which heat converts 
them.* 

More satisfactory in some respects than any experiments are 
observations which I have made in the Yosemite Valley and other 
deep cafions of the Sierra Nevada. In that region there are 

* Very numerous experiments have been made on the change in density in rocks 
and minerals due to fusion and, indeed, by investigators of great distinction. 
Among them are C. Sainte-Claire Deville, Thoulet, Rammelsberg, Abich and Mag- 
nus. Many of the data are collected by Professor Justus Roth in his Allgemeine 
Geologie, vol. 2, 1883, page 51. They all show a diminution of density by fusion, for 
the most part of very large amount. Thus granite and allied rocks increase in bulk 
by about ten per cent. when fused. 

Certain anomalous results obtained by Mr. Joseph Whitley, of Leeds, for 


granite and whinstone cannot outweigh scores of experiments by the ablest inves- 
tigators. # 
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many narrow dikes of a light colored granite which must have 
cooled under a ‘‘ head” of several thousand feet of melted rock. 
Under such pressure the liquid rock must have filled the cracks 
it occupied very completely. In hundreds of cases, however, flat, 
lenticular openings have formed along the centres of these dikes 
while the rock was solidifying and crystallizing. This is a con- 
conclusive proof that the material shrank, or that the volume of 
the rock diminished, in passing from the fluid to the solid state. 

It is substantially certain from such facts that pressure would 
impede the fusion of rocks by counteracting the expansive tend- 
ency which accompanies fusion. Consequently a given rock at a 
depth of several miles below the surface would melt only at a 
higher temperature than would suffice to fuse it at the surface. 

More precise information as to the relations between melting 
point and pressure was highly desirable and indeed constituted 
one of the great desiderata of physical geology. This has lately 
been obtained by Dr. Carl Barus, at the instigation of Mr. 
Clarence King, for a very typical rock.* This is the material of 
the Palisades on the Hudson ; it covers large areas in northern 
New Jersey, and is in fact very abundant throughout the world. 
It is called diabase and sometimes basalt. Dr. Barus showed that 
this rock expands in melting, that the temperature at which it 
melts increases with the pressure, and that the increase in this 
temperature is simply proportional to the increase in pressure. 
He found also that various other substances, such as wax and 
paraffine, behave in substantially the same way as diabase so far 
as the relation of melting point to pressure is concerned; and 
there is practically no doubt that granitic rocks would show the 
same relation, since it is known that they yield a glass specifically 
lighter than the unfused rock, just as diabase does. 

Now unless the temperature increases in passing from the 
surface of the earth towards its centre so fast as to overtake the 
melting point of the rock (which rises with pressure) no portion 
of the earth can be fiuid. Just how fast the temperature rises 
at considerable distances cannot, however, be determined directly ; 
so that the fine work mentioned in the last paragraph, taken by 
itself, only shows that the distribution of temperature in the 
earth may be such as to produce no general fusion of the rocks. 
Thus it does not follow that because the temperature rises with 


* Am. Jour. Sci., vol. 43, 1892, p. 56, and. vol. 45, 1893, p. 1. 
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increasing depth from the surface, the interior must be fluid, and 
one of the supposed grounds for concluding that the inner earth 
is a molten mass is untenable. 

As for the evidence of volcanoes, they do not even tend to 
show a general fluidity-of the interior, any more than springs of 
water in the Alps prove that the interior of that range is a sub- 
terranean lake. Volcanoes do not even show that there are per- 
manent reservoirs of melted matter beneath the surface. It 
the rocks at a few miles belowthe surface are kept from melt- 
ing only by the pressure, a relief of pressure would cause 
them to melt. Similarly when a boiler bursts, the water being 
above the ordinary boiling point flashes instantly into steam. 
Consequently volcanic eruptions may possibly be due to relief of 
pressure by cracks from the surfacc, and no permanent reservoirs 
of melted lava are then requisite. Or, again, the melting may be 
induced in the highly heated solid rock by a small accession of 
heat due to local mechanical action, such as ‘‘ faulting.” A third 
possibility is of a chemical nature. All melted lavas contain water, 
and are to some extent in a condition of so-called aquo-igneous 
fusion. This fusion in the presence of water (under a pressure 
which prevents the escape of steam) takes place at a lower tem- 
perature than dry fusion and, within certain limits, the more water 
the mass contains the more easily it will melt. Hence water, per- 
colating through cracks or even pores of the rock to great depths, 
may sometimes so reduce the point of fusion of the material in 
this way that it will pass into the liquid state without either re- 
lief from pressure or accession of temperature. This hypothesis 
would contribute to an explanation of the eruptions of the Ha- 
waiian volcanos where there is nothing to indicate the presence of 
deep cracks or active faulting. On the whole, then, volcanoes do 
not imply the presence even of permanent reservoirs of fluid lava, 
much less the fluidity of the whole interior of the earth. 

As for the deformation and wrinkling of the rocks near the 
earth’s surface, it is a subject upon which much light has been 
thrown since the middle of the century. When one bends a bit 
of lead, copper, or tallow the particles of the mass slide past one 
another, very much as the leaves of a book do when it is opened 
or shut, and remain nearly in the position into which they are 
forced. This relative inelastic movement among the particles is 
called the ‘* flow of solids” by Tresca, and such flow takes place ' 


an 
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whenever a mass stays bent or otherwise deformed after the force 
is relieved. In ordinary experience only soft solids, such as those 
mentioned, flow sensibly. But under slowly applied forces, grad- 
ually increasing in intensity, even glass and hard steel flow, as 
experiment proves. 

Rock exposures often show in an unmistakable manner the 
phenomena of solid flow. In particular, many conglomerates, or 
pudding stones, are found to have been moulded by pressure, 
something as if they had been reduced to a pasty condition ; yet 
not really thus, for the details of structure prove that the peb- 
bles have obeyed the law of solid flow, not those of liquid flow. 
_ The distinction is most marked, but it cannot be explained here 
for lack of space.* 

If, then, the rocks yield, in large measure at least, by solid flow 
(pushed to an extent which the feeble resources of experiment 
cannot reproduce), it is quite unnecessary to assume that the 
earth as a whole has received its superficial plications by a differ- 
ent process. If the external shell of the earth, say ten or twenty 
miles in thickness, is crumpled by processes identical with those 
which twist and bend the steel beams of a collapsing railway 
bridge or of a falling building, a thicker shell, perhaps the outer 
one or two hundred miles of the globe, would yield in the same 
way, only more completely because of its greater weight. In other 
words, the contortion of the superficial rocks does not necessarily 
imply any fluid interior or substratum. 

Thus none of the reasoning from which a fluid interior has 
been inferred is convincing ; and indeed it may be concluded that 
simple examination of the earth’s surface, however careful, is 
essentially inadequate to solve the question at issue. 

“Papa,” one may fancy Miss Edgeworth’s Frank inquiring, 
‘is this a solid rubber ball or only a hollow one filled with some 
liquid ?” That idealized parent would not have replied: ‘ Let 
me get out my microscope and carefully examine the surface of 
your toy.” No, indeed! He would have answered: “Pinch it, 
my son, and judge for yourself.” 

Though the earth is too large for the immediate application of 
this method, the sun and the moon do really drag the earth out 
of shape with a tremendous energy adequate to the occasion. Do 
they deform the globe as if it were solid, or as if it were filled 


* Bulletin Geological Soc. of Amer., Vol. 4, 1893, p, 46, 
re 
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with fluid? This is the best test of the question which can 
possibly be suggested. It was not an easy matter to substitute 
computation for the muscular sense which would have led Frank 
to a correct conclusion. The earth retains pretty nearly a constant 
shape in part by the attraction of gravity. If it isa solid mass 
its elasticity also opposes the deforming action of the sun and 
moon. Laplace showed how the earth would behave if it resisted 
deformation only by gravity. Lamé showed howa supposed solid 
sphere would resist deformation if only its elasticity came into 
play. Lord Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) combined these 
results and compared them with observations on the actual defor- 
mation.* The problem as thus solved is one of great mathematical 
complexity, but I have shown that Lamé’s results can be dis- 
pensed with for the purposes of this inquiry, and that the solu- 
tion can be reached without loss of stringency by a very simple 
method.+ The conclusion, however reached, is this : 

If the earth were fluid and had a very thin crust the earth as 
a whole would be drawn towards the moon and sun substantially 
as the water of the ocean is attracted ; so that there would be a 
«‘ podily ” tide in the earth as a whole twice a day ; and this tide 
would be about as great as the oceanic tidesare. Thus the coasts 
and the ocean would rise and fall together. What we recognize 
as a tide is simply the difference between the rise of the sea and 
the rise of the land. If the crust were thin this difference would 
be insensible or, in other words, we should not perceive the tides 
at the seashore any more than we perceive them from the deck of 
a vessel at sea. Shore and sea would rise and fall together. 

Thus the mere fact that there are tides shows that the earth 
offers effective resistance to deformation. The next question is how 
great is this resistance. Lord Kelvin, and afterwards Professor 
G. H. Darwin, have computed how the resistance displayed by the 
earth to tidal deformation compares with that which a globe as 
elastic as solid, continuous glass would present. They find that a 
glass globe would certainly yield more freely than the earth. 
They have also compared it with a globe of steel, and they conclude 
that the earth resists the attraction of the sun and moon nearly 
or quite as much as a solid continuous globe of steel would do. 

Now it is hard to imagine that the earth is as strong as steel, 


* See Thomson and Tait, Natural Philosophy,section 834. 
+Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. 39, 1890, p. 336. 
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still harder to fancy that it is stronger. But if the world con- 
sists of even a very thick shell (say five hundred miles in thick- 
ness) inclosing a ‘fluid mass, this shell must be far stronger than 
steel or any other substance known to men. Hence, finally, it is 
substantially certain that the earth is solid to (or close to) the 
centre. * 

Some geologists have demurred to this conclusion, for it is 
hard to give up opinions which have been considered certain and 
fundamental ; but only one serious attempt has been made to ac- 
count for the acknowledged fact of the enormous effective re- 
sistance of the earth to the tide-producing forces consistently 
_ with a fluid interior. This attempt is due to Reverend Osmond 
Fisher,t and his speculation has recently been restated by the 
famous zodlogist, Mr. Alfred Wallace, in the Fortnightly Re- 
view for November. One may consider the attraction of the 
moon as tending to produce two distinct changes in the earth ; 
one a change of shape, the other a change of bulk or volume. 
Now Mr. Fisher supposed (quite erroneously) that Lord Kelvin 
had omitted to consider the earth as capable of changes of vol- 
ume, and he maintained that the effect of this capacity would be 
to counteract the tendency to change of shape. This is simply a 
mistake. It can be and it has been shown, on unquestionable 
mechanical principles, that volume change would diminish the 
total effective resistance of the earth to tidal force and reduce the 
apparent height of the tides. t+ 

A solid rubber ball, though very elastic, is nearly incapable 
of change of volume ; but there is a kind of spongy rubber, used 
for erasing drawings, which is full of small vesicles or “air holes,” 
and a ball of this material can easily be reduced in bulk. Now 
Mr. Fisher’s proposition is equivalent to this : If one were to make 
a ball of spongy rubber containing the right proportion of vesicles, 
the ball would be as rigid as if it were made of steel. So stated 
Mr. Fisher’s hypothesis is incredible, nor has it been accepted by 
competent judges. 

Lord Kelvin’s argument has not been weakened by any 
objection yet advanced against it, while the theory has received 
support from Professor Darwin’s discussion of tides, and still 

* W. Hopkins’ argument for solidity from precession has been shown to be un- 
tenable. An account of it is omitted to save space. 


t Physics of the Karth’s Crust, second edition, 1889. 
tt Amer. Jour. Sci., vol. 39, 1890, p. 336, 
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more strikingly from results recently announced by Professor 
Simon Newcomb. 

It is known to all readers of newspapers that, in recent years, 
some small varying changes in latitude have been detected at 
astronomical observations, and Mr. 8. C. Chandler has discovered 
that these changes are periodic, so that the telescopes come back 
to the same latitude after a certain period. From a great number 
of observations in the two Americas, England and continental 
Europe, Newcomb finds this period four hundred and thirty days. 
The cause is probably unusual accumulations of ice and snow 
near, but not at, one or other of the poles. A temporary addi- 
tional load of snow confined, for example, to Greenland would 
very slightly change the axis about which the earth would rotate. 
Now if the earth were ideally rigid (as Laplace considered it in 
his theory of tides) this new axis, as has long been known, would 
shift its position along a conical surface described about the old 
axis, and this progressive change of the axis of rotation would 
cause a change of latitude such as that detected, but with a period 
of only three hundred and six days. Newcomb finds that if the 
earth is not ideally rigid the length of this period must be increased, 
so that if the earth were deprived of all rigidity, or were fluid 
throughout, the length of the period would be infinite. Making 
certain probable assumptions as to the behavior of the ocean, and 
supposing that the earth as a whole resists deformation as much 
as steel, he finds that the length of the period would increase to 
four hundred and forty-one days, or only eleven days more than the 
observed period. Thus if the assumptions as to the behavior of 
the ocean are exact, the effective resistance of the earth is a little 
greater than that of steel, and in any case the earth presents just 
about that degree of resistance,* 

The investigation of Messrs. King and Barus mentioned 
above revitalizes an argument for the solidity of the earth, 
put forward long ago by Lord Kelvin, and referred to at the be- 
ginning of this paper. Assuming that rocks would expand in 
melting, he pointed out that the crusts formed on the surface 
would break up and sinkin the molten mass. Subsequently, be- 
cause of some very inadequate experiments which were interpreted 
as indicating that rocks contract in melting, he withdrew this ar- 

* Newcomb’s investigations are set forth in two distinct papers, Monthly Notices 


Royal Astronomical Society, vol. lii., 1892, p. 336, and Astronomische Nachrichten, 
vol. cxxx., 1892, p. 1. 
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gument. The careful work of the American investigators shows 
that Lord Kelvin’s original assumption and conclusion were en- 
tirely correct.* 

In conclusion, then, all the arguments which have not been 
shown to be inconclusive or false indicate that the earth presents 
a resistance to deformation about as great asif it were a solid 
steel ball, aud that it actually is solid to, or nearly to, the centre. 
The permanent deformations to which it has been subjected near 
the surface are enormous, and their amount is seldom appreciated 
by astronomers or physicists ; but these deformations have been 
produced for the most part by the “ flow of solids,” and there is 
no known incompatibility between such distortions and the theory 
of a solid earth. The public may accept the theory of Terra 
Firma in peace, and those geologists who attempt to combat it 
can scarcely fail to lose their labor. 


GEORGE F. Brecker. 


* The conclusions in this paragraph are entirely inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that the earth’s interior resembles very stiff sealing wax or asphalt substances 
which are known as “ ultra-viscous fluids.” This idea must also be rejected on 
other grounds, an explanation of which is not needful here, 
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I.—BY LADY GREY-EGERTON. 





It Was on a very hot day at the end of last July that we 
landed at Vancouver, but the sunshine and heat were simply de- 
lightful to us, as we had come across the Pacific from Yokohama, 
and had suffered from fog the whole way. We came into the fog 
the day after leaving and never quite shook it off till we were 
in sight of America. Sometimes it lifted just a little, giving 
us hopes of clear weather, but it shut down again and the 
ship panted and throbbed on with everything cold, damp and 
clammy to the touch and with wet and slippery decks. 

This being our first visit to America we were eagerly on the 
lookout for all differences’ between it and the old country, 
but we were delighted to find that we felt as if we were 
again in England and seemed very much at home. For ten 
months we had been travelling in strange countries—some of them 
very strange indeed—and now again we heard our own language 
familiarly spoken and saw faces most unmistakably English all 
around us; it seemed very pleasant and homelike. But at our 
hotel we sadly missed the friendly little Japanese waiters and 
waitresses to whom we had been go long accustomed, who 
were but indifferently replaced by the magnificent and super- 
cilious gentlemen who condescended at their leisure to bring 
us the menu. After hearing our selections therefrom they would 
stroll off to some unknown region, leaving us to a dreary and 
impatient wait of half an hour, more or less, and return at last 
balancing a tray loaded with small dishes which they crowded pell 
mell on the table before us. It was a very unsatisfactory way of 
being served and I never could reconcile myself to it, or to that 


long waiting period. In vain we tipped the waiters and tried in - 
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various ways to curry favor with them ; nothing was ever of any 
avail, and all through America we suffered from that long pause 
and from the untidily arranged mass of unappetizing dishes. 

We remained only three or four days at Vancouver, but I 
cannot say we found it as uninteresting as had been prophesied. 
Only six years ago the whole town was destroyed by fire, yet 
a flourishing and rapidly-increasing city has already sprung up, 
laid out in wide streets with wooden sidewalks and planks 
serving as street pavements, over which the light carriages drawn 
by really very nice-looking horses rattle and bump in truly back- 
woods’ fashion. ‘The town is lighted by electricity and has elec- 
tric street cars; is full of handsome banks, offices and ware- 
houses, and of large shops and stores of all kinds. Truly in 
America the world moves fast! Here and there are vacant 
places in the streets showing where the land has not yet been 
bought up for building purposes, but the arrival of yet more 
commerce and enterprise is awaited and confidently looked for 
to fill up these gaps. Whole streets there are of pretty de- 
tached wooden dwelling-houses, with creepers growing over them, 
each standing in its lawn of well-kept grass. In the distance 
glimpses are caught of tall pine trees rising up behind the houses 
like the masts of many ships, which tell of the yet uncleared 
forest on the outskirts of the town. We drove in the public park, 
which is at present but a large tract of forest land with well- 
made drives winding about among trees often gigantic; we 
picnicked at the saw-mill on the opposite shore of the inlet ; 
we boated on the sea and saw some of the most magnificent 
sunsets imaginable, with such glorious effects of light and color 
that they transformed the modern prosaic town of Vancouver 
into the semblance of a glorified enchanted city; last, but 
not least, we suffered from the mosquitoes, which at sunset came 
out from the forest trees in their myriads and attacked us with a 
persistence and a concentrated essence of venom extremely irri- 
tating both to temper and skin. 

On landing at Vancouver our first impression had been, how 
like it was to England, but during these few days we had 
learned, on the contrary, how unlike it is. Everywhere was evi- 
dence that things were merely temporary, that they had been put up 
in the rough to be replaced presently by something better. Then 
the houses were of wood, the roadways of wood, the paths of 
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wood ; at the saw-mills huge fires were consuming the refuse 
wood—wood was a glut in the market, for forest land was every- 
where. The vast tracts of uncultivated country extending for 
untold miles seemed to impress the imagination and to make us 
more than half colonists ourselves, as we were led to picture both 
their difficulties and their joys. And the men and women 
round us seemed different too; they were still unmistakably 
Anglo-Saxon, but they looked eager, bright, hopeful. What- 
ever might be their class, in their faces it was written that 
they saw before them—possibilities ; which they meant to reach, 
or at any rate to try to reach ; and nowhere was that stolid look 
of hopeless endurance, which I have, alas ! so often seen elsewhere. 

Patient endurance has its merit, but it is apt to stunt and ° 
stupefy the mind. Here there was none of it ; patience would be 
useless, and speculation was in the air; every creature invested 
what he or sne could; the assistants in the shops, the waiters at 
the hotel, the drivers of the flys—all had their pet fancies, and 
earned their money and laid it out as they hoped to the best advan- 
tage; and I, too, was seized with the universal craze and had to 
try my little venture. A few days ago I came across the parch- 
ment which represents that little venture, but the spirit of spec- 
ulation had deserted me and I found myself wondering if it 
would ever be worth more than the paper on which it is written. 

We found that five days and nights of railway travelling 
lay before us, to be followed by three on a steamer through 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and then finally there would still 
be a few hours by train before we reached Niagara, where 
we were to leave Canada and to enter the States. It seemed 
an endless journey, and my heart began to sink. But the 
Canadian Pacific Railway officials took us in hand, and all at 
once became couleur de rose. They treated the whole thing as a 
matter of course ; they advised us where to stop and what to see ; 
told us at what place to ask for further advice and from whom 
to ask it; thus passing us on from one stopping place and from 
one official to another, so that the whole of that long and formida- 
ble journey went on swimmingly and pleasantly, without hitch 
or drawback. We found that the first and most important point 
was always to make sure of the drawing-room car, which 
has a small compartment containing two sleeping berths at 
the end, in which the occupants are perfectly comfort- 
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able and private, an impossibility elsewhere ; and I could only 
wonder at the discomfort to which the ladies of America resign 
themselves in the ordinary sleeping cars. Our little drawing-room 
was charming; fitted up in serge green plush and satinwood, 
with the softest of sofas, it almost approached the dignity of a 
boudoir, which it certainly was in size; at night two berths let 
down—broad and comfortable ones, well provided with fine sheets 
and pillow slips. Four days and nights in a railway train sounds 
interminable, and cannot help at times being wearisome ; but, even 
go, there was a certain amount of variety. For the first half of the © 
journey there was an observation car on the train—a long, bare 
carriage with merely a bench down the centreand with the sides all 
windows, to which we could make periodical expeditions and from 
which we could see the scenery to great advantage. Our meals were 
served in restaurant cars, which were taken up and dropped again at 
fixed stations, where we used to eat under difficulties, the train 
being much given to sudden bumps and shakings most embarras- 
sing in the consumption of soup; but sometimes—which was far 
more pleasant—the train reached a restaurant building, standing 
a little back from the line, with garden and lawn in front of it, 
and then the whole trainful alighted, to find a large, airy dining- 
room ready set out with numerous little tables, many neatly- 
dressed waitresses in attendance and a menu which was really 
very well selected, or appeared to be so to hungry travellers 
who had been shut up in a train for many hours. There 
was always time fora strollin the garden afterwards before we 
_all collected round the carriages again ready for the start. When 
the prairie country was reached there were still the occasional 
stoppages, when everyone gladly stepped out of the train and 
sought such diversion as might be found in watching the grey 
squirrels hopping about in the long grass, and in picking the 
wild flowers that grow in profusion by the side of the line, com- 
mon enough evidently in Canada, but new and strange to us 
Britishers. 

Railway stations in America are not designed on the 
magnificent scale that prevails in England and Europe 
generally ; the strictly necessary seems all that is attended 
to, and the grand or handsome quite left out of account. 
Insignificant buildings and a narrow platform, quickly blocked 
up by luggage, is what the stations in America generally con- 
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sist of. Often in the States the passengers are set down and 
taken up anywhere in the station, even where there is no plat- 
form, when they have to straggle across the lines to where their 
next train is waiting for them, or to find their way across the 
rails to the station buildings. To those used to European ways of 
travelling this seems a crude and dangerous way of proceeding, 
but presumably habit teaches caution, or there must be many 
accidents. A friend told me that one day at a railway station soon 
after landing at New York he said to a man lounging near, whom 
he took for a porter, ‘‘ Just shoulder this portmanteau, my man.” 
The man looked at the portmanteau and then athim. ‘‘ Shoulder 
it yourself,” he replied, as he turned on his heel. In America I 
am certain it is best to mind your own business. 

The scenery through which we passed for six hundred miles 
after leaving Vancouver till we reached the prairie country on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains was simply marvellous. I have 
been in many countries all over the world and have seen much 
beautiful scenery, but for extent and impressiveness, for-awfulness 
and majesty, never anything to comenearit. At first our way lay 
along the valley of the great Fraser River, where it rolls swiftly 
but smoothly on its way to the ocean; and there were mountains 
on each side of us, but broad and cultivated valleys lay between 
them ; by degrees the valley and the river narrowed, the moun- 
tains drew nearer, and the river became rolling and more rapid. 
On its banks we passed Indian camps, where salmon were hanging 
on lines to dry, the tiny tents and the smoke of the camp fires 
giving to the scenea touch of human interest. Every now and then 
we saw Indians spearing the fish or scooping them out of the 
river; occasionally on patches of sand or gravel there were China- 
men washing the sand for gold. We passed Yale, a town where 
Indian tents, European houses, churches and a Chinese joss house, 
are mixed up in strange confusion, and then the train turned 
a corner and suddenly vlunged into the far-famed Fraser Cajion. 
For twenty-three miles the river rushes and foams at the bottom of 
the deep and narrow gorges of the Cascade range of mountains, and 
the railway follows the course of the river as it winds about among 
them. High above the river, along the sides of its precipitous 
cliffs, is cut the track of the railway, sometimes crossing the 
chasm by a slender bridge; sometimes burrowing by a tunnel 
through a spur of the cliff. Always there are the precipices 
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above and the abyss below, with the foaming torrent dashing 
itself along at the bottom. When we emerged from the 
Fraser Cafion the evening was closingin. During this first night 
in the train we passed many of the places with strange, uncouth 
names that were given in the timetable, and which we were 
fated, therefore, not to see, but we were up in the morning in 
time for Craigellachie, where the last nail was driven home to 
complete the line, and where the rails from the east met those 
from the west. 

Before leaving Vancouver we had secured a permit to ride 
on the cowcatcher. ‘There had been some difficulty in getting it, 
as the officials of the Canadian Pacific had rather discouraged 
the idea, and had tried hard to persuade us that all purposes would 
‘be answered by our riding with the engine driver ; but then they 
were obliged to allow that the scenery could be seen very much 
better from the front of the engine—that, given a strong head, the 
ride on a cowcatcher was delightful, and that several ladies had 
done it already. What other ladies had done we felt sure we 
could do too, and so eventually we received our permit. It desired 
the engine-driver to let us ride in front of the engine between 
certain named stations, and it stated that we did so at our own 
risk and peril and took all danger to life or limb on ourselves. 
It was rather an alarmingly-worded missive, but we saw that 
the order was numbered far on into the second hundred, so that 
we were far from being the first people who had treated them- 
selves to these risks and danger, and we took comfort accordingly. 

We found the cowcatcher to be an arrangement of iron bars 
fastened to the lower part of the front of the engine, and so mak- 
ing a kind of blunt plough in front of it; and it was on the 
engine with our feet dangling over this cowcatcher that we found 
we were to sit, one on each side; and there we rode from the foot 
of the Selkirk Mountains till we reached Q@lacier House close to 
the top of the pass. A wonderful two hours’ ride that was ; the 
air whizzing past us, the hugh engine panting and grunting at 
our backs; such a roar in our ears that we couldn’t hear 
each other speak, and mingled feelings of danger and security 
that were exciting and thrilling indeed. Winding in and out 
among the mountains the long snake-like train went, swiftly and 
steadily, almost doubling back sometimes round some sharp curve, 
shooting across wonderful black wooden trestle bridges, built 
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just wide enough to take the wheels of the carriages,—skeleton 
bridges through which the eye could penetrate in every direction 
and clearly discern the torrent, the Illicilliwaet dashing itself 
about among the rocks below. 

As we got higher up the pass, the train began to dash in and 
out of the snow sheds, showing where in winter the dreaded snow- 
. slips occur ; and backward and forward across the chasms, and 
- winding about among the snowcapped mountains went the track. 
Presently came a tunnel, and a tunnel when riding 
on a cowcatcher is a thing to be remembered! I saw the 
narrow track in front of me vanish in a little black hole 
in the mountain side, and the next moment we were in 
that black hole and plunged into utter darkness. On and 
on the train rushed with a deafening noise through the cim- 
merian blackness. I had a vague feeling that I must hold fast for 
my life, my only idea the confident one that I should see the light 
presently ; the cold, heavy, damp air whizzed past me; my ears 
were filled with the roar of the train, my eyes ached with staring 
ahead for the point of light which seemed never coming. Then 
a tiny flash like a star appeared and in another moment we were 
out of the black darkness and into the sunshine, with the green 
trees dancing in the light and the blue sky above us! Was there 
ever sky so blue before, or sun that shone so brightly on green 
pine trees ? Or would ever air again seem so fresh and warm and 
pure? We looked at each other across the huge engine, and 
though we couldn’t hear ourselves speak we waved our hands and 
laughed with joy at being once more out in the open. 

Then there were the declines, when we shot down at 
a pace that seemed likely to take our breath away, and 
all this time we were passing through the wildest and 
most glorious scenery, pine-clad and snow-capped mountains 
piled one on the other in the maddest confusion, with 
glaciers here and there creeping down their sides. Ag 
the track twisted and turned among the mountains we 
even caught glimpses of others yet more distant, or came upon 
new precipices and other glaciers, till at last we arrived at the 
foot of the Great Glacier of the Selkirks, where is Glacier House 
station and the little hotel at which we had arranged to spend the 
afternoon and night. At the back of the hotel and station rises 
out of the glacier ice the barren, naked peak of Sir Donald, and 
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in every direction are other mountain tops, some too precipitous 
to give a resting-place to the snow, others wrapped calm and 
serene in their winter mantles. Looking back we could see the 
track along which we had come, the turns and twists by which 
we had climbed the pass, and the famous “loops” which had 
brought us to the top of it, while far away at the foot of the 
gorge shone the Illicilliwaet, to the eve at that distance a mere 
silver thread, but wonderful in spelling and pronunciation. 

We visited the glacier, feeling ourselves authorities on glaciers 
generally, since a visit we had lately paid to Alaska, and we ex. 
plored the snowsheds on the line—strong wooden sheds built here 
and there over the track on the mountain sides, so that when in 
winter a snowslip would otherwise bury the track and any train with 
it, it falls instead on these stout sheds and slips harmlessly away 
on its journeyfurther down the mountain. The first year that the 
line was open no one knew where these snowslips were likely to 
occur, or understood how best to provide against them, with the 
result that one, train was snowed up for six weeks Now, how- 
ever, owing to this system of snowsheds, added to constant super- 
vision, the line is kept open and the trains run securely all 
through the winter. A weird and desolate journey indeed it 
must be at that time of year ! 

HENRIETTA GREY-EGERTON. 


II.—BY LADY SYKES. 


The first visit I made to America took place in August, 1879. 
We landed on one of the hottest days I ever experienced, even in 
the tropics, and waited for hours in the burning sun on a very 
uncomfortable and dirty quay, while every individual article in 
our abundant baggage was taken out of its case, examined, and 
disputed over. At this distance of time I am afraid to say how 
much we paid for duty, but it was relatively an extremely large sum. 
We drove through miles of ill-paved, badly-kept streets, to the 
locality where our hotel was situated. Twenty-fourth Street and 
the surrounding streets were then the centre of fashion in the way 
of residence. Our hotel, which was considered the very best in 
New York, was one of the few conducted on European principles ; 
the rooms were small and meanly furnished, the beds hard and 
uncomfortable, and we had great difficulty in getting sufficient 
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linen. The restaurant, which was really excellent in comparison 
with most others then existing in New York, was fair, but I 
particularly remember how bad and tough all the meat was, and 
how inferior everything appeared when compared with that which 
we had left behind us. 

The day after arriving we went to Newport where I had 
my first view of American society. I was young at the time, 
anxious to amuse myself, and I shall always look back to the 
month I spent as being quite the pleasantest and happiest. I 
ever remember. The social: gatherings were principally com- 
posed of very young people, mostly unmarried, although 
there were many quite elderly ones, particularly men, who 
entered into the simple pleasures which formed the amuse- 
ments of the place with as much zest as their juniors. The mode 
of life was very primitive ; hardly any one dined late; very few 
people had men servants ; the dances nearly all took the form of 
picnics ; the ballroom was generally a boarded floor erected in the 
open air. I was particularly struck by the politeness, civility and 
courtesy of the men to the women ; the great attention and respect 
they showed them, and the gratitude they evinced for a small 
favor. I was also astonished by the immense kindness and hos- 
pitality with which I, a mere stranger, was received. With the 
exception of one family I did not know a single person there; 
still everyone tried to make me feel at home and showed me every 
kindness in their power. 

We left Newport after a month’s residence, and after travelling 
for three months in various parts of Americareturned to New 
York in December and remained there, save for a few odd weeks’ 
absence, until the following May. 

The houses all struck me as being comfortable, but, though 
generally richly and expensively furnished, they were by no means 
elegant, and the appointments were generally far too heavy to be in 
good taste. There were very few large houses. I only remember 
four or five, and of these the owners of only two or three, at the most, 
received company. The dinners and luncheons were lavish, but 
in most cases the cooks were far from perfect. The female society 
was mostly composed of very young girls, and though the middle- 
aged and moneyed men continued to go out in the world—the 
moneyed women generally. remained at home. Most American 
women at that time appeared after they had reached thirty to lose 
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or imagine they had lost their health and good looks, and with 
these all inclination to amuse themselves or to take part in what- 
ever might be going on. Of course there were very many notable 
exceptions. 

Nearly all the balls were given on the old Almack principle— 
a certain number of people subscribed together, issued invitations 
to a favored few, and then gave the entertainments in various 
public rooms attached to fashionable restaurants, supper being 
served in the restaurant itself. The verve, go, and thoroughly 
enjoyable spirit with which these entertainments were conducted 
were very pleasing and delightful to me. Having gone through 
two or three London seasons and remembered the languid way my 
compatriots crawled through a quadrille, and the very painful 
and awkward manner in which most of my countrymen (who, 
alas! do not always learn to dance) bumped their unfortunate 
partners through a polka, waltz or galop, I was naturally en- 
chanted to find men who could dance, and who were not ashamed 
to own they liked it. At the few private houses where entertain- 
ments were given all was, of course, on a small scale. Quests 
were never announced ; the servants were frequently all women 
and when men were employed they never wore livery. When the 
‘ Supper was served at dances, there was no regular supper-room— 
but the women and girls sat down all over the house, anywhere, 
everywhere, on the steps and in the passages, with a napkin on 
their knees, while their partners waited on them with the oysters 
and chicken salad, which almost invariably formed the banquet. 

It was a most happy little coterie ; few were very rich and all 
was on a comparatively small scale ; indeed, the arrangements 
might be called provincial. There was not much splendor, nor 
was there great comfort, either. Still, I look back toit with great 
pleasure and with some regret, when I recollect the amiable, hos- 
pitable and innocent group of young people who formed the gay 
society of New York fourteen years ago. 

In so young and so growing a country as the United States ten 
years count for thirty in Europe. Nevertheless, I was not prepared 
for the extraordinary and stupendous change which I found had 
come over New York when I returned there early in the present 
year. In the matter of pavements, street repairs, clearage of snow, 
and cabs, New York had made no progress that I could see, unless 
it were “‘en réculant,” but the moment we left the side streets and 
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came to the part of New York where I had lived during my last 
stay I was amazed. A vistaof palaces and fine churches extended 
for a mile and a quarter to Central Park, which on our last visit 
was a spot surrounded by a desert. The hotel where apartments 
had been taken for us was a magnificent building ten stories high, 
a perfect blaze of electric light, marble, gilding and carving, and 
all really in excellent taste. The crowds of well-dressed people, 
the number of restaurants on the ground floor, and the gilt cages 
of the elevators flying up and down like lightning, quite took my 
breath away. And when I had been spirited up in a minute to 
the fifth floor, where there awaited usa splendid suite of rooms, 
upholstered in silk and furnished with every convenience it was 
possible to imagine, and in the most luxurious style, I felt in a 
dream. It was not, however, till the next day that the surprises 
really began, and they continued during the fortnight we remained 
in New York. Those houses of which I saw the interiors were 
one and all remarkable in some way or other. It seemed as if all 
the artistic treasures of Europe (I do not, of course, allude to 
pictures or statues) had taken wings and flown to New York. In 
one house a priceless collection of china ; in another a similar one 
of books, while'several houses were decorated with the entire fit- 
tings of old French chateaux and hotels. I saw two splendid 
unique cut mantel pieces, and everywhere beautiful pieces of 
French furniture of the Louis XIV. and Louis XV. period. In 
most cases the whole decorations were so beautifully dove-tailed 
and arranged that it was difficult not to believe they had always 
been in the places they now occupied. 

The entertainments I went to were, as before, on a most lavish 
and generous scale, accompanied by a generous magnificence 
which was equally striking whether the party were a large or a 
small one. The cooking in every house I went to, and, I may 
add, in every restaurant, was simply perfect. 

The beauty of the women and the beauty and good taste of 
their dress were also very apparent. It was not that one or two 
were so remarkably handsome, but the fact that they were all so 
generally good-looking and well-dressed made them different from 
any people I had seen before. But what I consider the greatest 
change of all, and the one fraught with the greatest importance to 
America and her future, is the radical change in the customs, 
habits, and, I may say, constitutions of the women and children 
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in New York in the last fifteen years. All the lovely girls I had 
known here when I was last in New York were now lovely women. 
Instead of American women being old at thirty they are now young 
at forty—they retain health and spirits and good looks, take plenty 
of exercise, and are constantly in the open air. The race of petted, 
delicate children, sitting up late and crammed with sweets and ice 
cream, has given place to troops of rosy boys and girls, who go to 
bed early, have wholesome meals and look as healthy and bright 
as the best of our English children at home. 

There was one thing, however, I found had not changed in 
America, and that was the extraordinary kindness and hospital- 
ity with which strangers are received. Ialso found the dances 
as gay and pleasant as ever, though they are now principally given 
in private houses and with all the luxury and detail of a London 
or Paris ball. Everybody, old and young, seemed to be as fond of 
dancing as ever, and as pleased to take part in a well-led cotillon. 

There are doubtless other interesting topics, both about New 
York itself and other parts of America, by entering on which the 
extraordinary progress made by this great people in the last four- 
teen years could, perhaps, be more forcibly shown. Still as the 
manners, habits, customs, and morals of the wealthier and more 
powerful classes have always had very great influence on the lower 
sections of the community in every period of the history of the 
world, it cannot be amiss for the student of human nature to 
notice each radical change in them ; such changes having always 
a great and momentous effect on the progress of civilization. 


JESSICA SYKES. 


FAULTS IN OUR CONSULAR SERVICE. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT ADAMS, JR., RECENTLY U. S. MINISTER 
TO BRAZIL. 


THat Americans are essentially a careful and progressive 
people is especially evidenced among our business men. The 
care with which they select their assistants and the promotion 
that usually follows efficient and faithful service show a keen 
appreciation of their self interest. But when they turn to political 
affairs, they apply an entirely different code of ethics to their 
treatment of the public business. Nowhere is this illustrated in 
a greater degree than in the consular service of the United States 
Government. 'The method by which the men are chosen for the 
positions, necessarily brings forth poor candidates, while the short 
tenure of office, which is generally limited to the presidential 
term, almost certainly so if a change of party takes place, and 
the meagre salaries paid—in some posts hardly sufficient to support 
life in a respectable manner—-deters competent men from enter- 
ing the service. It should also be remembered that there is no 
promotion for efficient service ; that a consul cannot hope for 
a change of climate from a trying to a more healthy and genial 
one, after a given period of service, and that there is always the 
prospect of returning to the United States broken down in health, 
unfitted to resume private business, and without prospect of 
further employment at the hands of the Government. 

Change of party causes little or no improvement in the per- 
sonnel of the service. The evil lies in the system and not in 
partisan politics. In this case the degrading and demoralizing 
doctrine “To the victors belong the spoils” is really not so bad 
as the attendant and inveterate practice of distributing the spoils 
for supposed partisan services and according to supposed claims of * 
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persons and localities with little or no regard to the qualifications 
of the appointees. Consuls are appointed to reside abroad for the 
purpose of protecting, facilitating and extending commerce be- 
tween the countries which appoint them and the countries whither 
they are sent. Their functions, however, are not limited to com- 
mercial transactions. ‘They stand as the protectors and advisers 
of their countrymen present in foreign lands ; they act as judges, 
notaries and administrators of intestates and of all property of 
such as have no legal representative ; they have to prevent frauds 
on the revenue, to notice infractions of treaty stipulations relat- 
ing to trade, to advise their Government of new laws or regula- 
tions within their districts, to preserve the discipline of the com- 
mercial marine, to guard seamen from oppression, and they are 
expected to aid the destitute, for which purpose no funds are 
available except their meagre salary. 

Consuls are also required to prepare from time to time reports 
upon matters affecting commercial, industrial, financial and agri- 
cultural interests, regarding labor, rate of wages, hours of work, 
and the condition of working people. In preparing these reports 
they are to bear in mind that the principal purpose to be served 
is the extension and encouragement of American industry at 
home and of her commerce abroad. Certainly these are duties 
sufficiently arduous and numerous to require for their faithful 
performance all the intelligence, honor, and patriotism of the 
best citizens of the Republic. 

The United States has now reached a point in its development 
where it raises more cereals than it consumes, produces more goods 
than the people can wear, and more manufactured articles than 
the country needs. The necessity for foreign markets is pressing 
home to the people. Men may differ as to the method of secur- 
ing these, whether under the open principle of Free Trade or 
the more conservative doctrine of Protection with Reciprocity, 
but all must agree that an intelligent extension of our commerce 
can only be effected through reliable information furnished by ex- 
perienced observers. All people and every section of our country 
have an almost equal interest at stake, whether it be the farmer 
of the West seeking to learn the state of ‘the flour market at Rio 
de Janeiro, the merchant in the East desirous of obtaining re- 
ports of the rubber yield at Para or of coffee at Santos, or the 
manufacturer of locomotives or of agricultural implements as to 
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the needs for their productions in Brazil or Argentine. These 
are but illustrations which could be amplified in every section of 
our own land and which reach to every country on the globe. 
That the present system does not furnish such information 
was evidenced by the acknowledged embarrassment of our State 
Department in negotiating the recent reciprocal treaties. So great 
was the desideratum that,a new bureau was established to gather 
the missing data, special agents often being sent to obtain the 
desired information. 

The importance of our consular service being recognized as well 
as the useful part it may be made to play in the hoped-for extension 
of the foreign trade, the question naturally arises: ‘‘ How can it 
be improved ?” Two great obstacles appear at the first step in that 
direction ; first the ignorance of the majority of the people of the 
importance of the consular service as affecting their individual 
interests, and secondly the “spoils system” that has engrafted 
itself on our political parties. Let the people understand this 
question and they will soon insist that Civil Service rules shall be 
applied to this branch of the Government as they have been to the 
Post-office and other departments. 

The Department of State prides itself upon the fact that below 
the Assistant Secretary no removals are made except for cause. 
Why could not this doctrine be extended to the consular service 
which is under its supervision ? What a change would come over 
our consuls if they should be encouraged to hope for perma- 
nence in office, and have removed from their contemplation at 
every turn of the political tide the degrading spectacle of a basket 
full of bloody heads rushing at them for their own. Such condi- 
tions must either make many men cowards and time-servers or make 
them stolidly indifferent to the discharge of their duties. What 
incitement has a man so situated to make a close study of the 
politics, manners, alliances and commercial necessities of the 
people among whom he lives, and for making clear and compact 
statements of these in his reports to his government, for as soon 
as acquired he may be removed and the information be of no 
value to him. 

Our consuls should be trained for their positions, and pass 
an examination on such subjects as the laws regulating shipping, 
the commercial treaties existing between their own and other 
countries, the laws relating to intestates, on the vonsular regu- 
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lations of the United States, and on such other subjects as relate 
to their duties. They should also be required to have a practical 
knowledge of French or of the language of the country to which 
they are to be sent. It will be demanded: ‘“‘ Where will such a 
specially educated class come from?” Once it is understood 
that the service is a permanent one, young men will prepare for 
it the same as they do for other professions, and in sufficient 
numbers to arouse competition. That this is not a matter of con- 
jecture was fully established by the experience in Great Britain, 
when the examination for the civil service was thrown open to 
all, the number of applicants having increased the first year 
from five to fifteen thousand, and the character and ability of 
the applicants having proved as high as, if not better than, that 
of the selected applicants had been before. 

To insure this, however, the salaries must be raised. How 
can a man be expected to live at Para, in Brazil, under an 
equatorial sun, exposed to malarial and yellow fevers, and de- 
prived almost entirely of all social intercourse, for $1,500 a year ? 
or, even worse, at Santos, where the town was decimated by 
yellow fever during the past year, the victims including the 
United States vice-consul ? Yet the importance of the first position 
to our country can best be stated by the value of the exports to 
the United States, which amount annually to $7,000,000 ; while 
the annual export of coffee alone from the second port to our 
country is $25,000,000. These cases could be amplified, but they 
are sufficient to illustrate the present state of affairs. 

The false economy of the present system is displayed in the 
small amount of work performed by the incumbents of our consular 
posts. They work in proportion to their meagre salaries ; no 
inducement of promotion or reward is held out for a good report. 
This false economy is further shown in the maintenance of so 
many unnecessary little posts in Canada and Europe. England 
has not half the number of consuls inall the United States that we 
have in the British Isles. These minor posts should be abolished 
and for the same money that we now spend we might have a well- 
paid and efficient consular corps. 

Nowhere is the adage ‘‘the best is the cheapest” more for- 
cibly illustrated than in the consular service. Had it been com- 
posed of the proper material no necessity could have arisen for 
the establishment of the South American Bureau ; or, of sending 
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special commissioners to the foreign governments to make ar- 
rangements for their exhibits at the Columbian Exposition. 
With an experienced diplomatic corps and with consuls of long 
residence, speaking the language of the country in which they 
were stationed, our country would have been spared this great 
expense. . 

The consular service should also be made more homogeneous. 
As at present constituted there is no general supervision over the 
different consulates in the several countries. They should all be 
made subservient to the consul-general, or even better, as in the 
English service, to the Minister accredited to the country in 
which they are located. As it is some consuls report to the Le- 
gation, some to the consul-general, and others direct to the De- 
partment of State. This custom arose partly out of the desire 
to procure quicker mail facilities, but in many instances the postal 
service has been improved lately, and the cable and telegraph can 
be used for emergencies. The consuls-general could be dispensed 
with, or if retained should pay annual visits to the different posts 
in their districts, a duty at present only permitted in some 
countries once a year, and by special permission on application 
to the Department. A novel feature might be substituted to in- 
crease the efficiency of the consular service in the institution of 
several superintendents, whose duty it would be to visit the vari- 
ous consulates and inform the Department in relation to their 
true state, such as the proper location of the office, the state of 
the records, the correctness of accounts, as well as to ferret out 
abuses and inquire into any charge of misconduct, all of which 
can only be done by personal inspection. Owing to their remote- 
ness, consuls are less under the eye of the appointing power and 
the espionage of the public press than any class of public officials. 

The second division of our service, known as ‘ Class 0,” 
composed of consuls who receive a small salary, but who are al- 
lowed to engage in private business, should be eliminated. One of 
the Secretaries of State in his report said ‘‘in the greater number 
of cases the place is sought for chiefly for the advantages and the 
influence it will give to extend the commercial affairs of the 
officer.” How can such dual interests be attended to with im- 
partial service? The official duties must often conflict with per- 
sonal gain, and the routine of the office is sure to suffer under 
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hold in their reports commercial or other information detrimental 
to their own business, and, in consequence, those at home suffer 
whose very interests the consuls are supposed to represent. 
How can it be expected that a merchant will attend to instruc- 
tions having a direct tendency to injure the business which he is 
conducting ? 

It isa sad truth that the respect in which the people of our 
country hold their public servants has been falling off during the 
last thirty years. How can it be otherwise when it is recognized 
that places in the public service are obtained by patronage and 
favoritism ? How different it would be were it recognized that a 
consular appointment became the reward of personal merit and 
that the official position was itself evidence of good reputation 
and capacity proved in open competition. Our consular service 
should be made to rank socially with our army and navy. A 
pride would then attach to its membership. 

The practice of sending mere influential partisans to even the 
humblest offices in foreign ports has ceased on the part of every 
European government. ‘The United States stands alone in con- 
tinuing the unwise old practice. The older nations have aroused 
themselves for the international war of races and states for the 
commerce of the world, and as personal rights and interests 
become more important and sacred the different political commu- 
nities of the world become more convinced of the necessity of 
having competent representatives to foster and to protect them. 

, The United States, however, seems indifferent to the im- 
provement of her consular service, and is apparently unwilling 
even to follow in the footsteps of her sister nations, but the pres- 
enteffort to extend our foreign trade will be terribly hampered, 
if not made altogether futile, unless a companion movement is 
made to improve our consular service. 2 

Ropert ADAMS, JR. 


APTER DEATH—WHAT? 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 

Let me first tell why I believe in a future life. I am well 
aware of the difficulties on the physical side. But I am im- 
pressed everywhere with the fact that the invisible things—forces, 
laws, thoughts, ideas, love—are transcendently more important 
than the mere changing phenomena that we see. ven in the 
physical world it is ‘‘ the unseen things that are eternal.” More- 
over, our minds require a purpose for the universe as truly as 
they compel us to look for order and unityinit. The idea of moral 
order, with Beneficence at the heart of things, alone satisfies this 
demand of the mind for an adequate purpose. But if death ended 
all what adequate purpose could there be? Or what would the 
beautiful order be good for, if it worked out nothing but death ? 

We observe again that for the normal, healthy life of man, for 
mental sanity and needful moral impulse, the element of hope is 
an essential factor. It is at least reasonable, since the hope of 
immortality makes for completeness of life, that it stands for 
reality. As arule, man at his best, that is, in those times when 
he most thoroughly realizes the human ideal, is most impressed 
with the conviction that life and not death is his destiny. 

The contemplation of the fullest and most noble lives tends to 
produce this impression. Whatever may be one’s thought about 
Jesus, it is hardly rational to suppose that such a spirit should 
be snuffed out like a candle by death: In fact it is incredible, in 
a world where no atom is lost and where no force is extinguished 
but merely changed from one form to another, that the lives of 
good men should utterly perish and ultimately leave nothing in 
the universe to represent them except the burnt-out planet, the 
scene of the tragedy of their vain struggles and aspirations. 

The truth is that this is a universe full of wonderful possibilities. 
Even in this life the things that happen to us, if they were pre- 
dicted beforehand, would often be beyond our power to believe. 
For various reasons, therefore, I am urged by the stress of all my 
highest knowledge and experience at the very least to leave wide 
open the sky-room of hope. 
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But how can another lifebe ? This is the difficulty that natur- 
ally perplexes us. For even if it were true, that certain persons 
had been raised from the dead, they have not made the nature of 
the other life any clearer. I do not, however, find this to be a 
serious difficulty. In the first place I do not want to know defi- 
nitely about the future life, any more than I want to be told in 
advance what will happen next year. The present life is about 
as much as I can attend to without discounting the future. I 
wish to preserve the element of surprise. 

Moreover, if the other life is in any way different from this 
life ; if, for example, it does not consist in learning arithmetic, rais- 
ing corn, or making shoes; if there is a large variety in store, how 
can we have a description of that for which we do not possess the 
language ? It is as though one were to try to tell an Esquimaux 
about the life in Southern California. The chance is that the in- 
credulous Esquimaux would prefer to stayin Greenland. Unless 
the future, then, is a dull and monotonous repetition of this life, 
it may be reverently doubted whether the Almighty could make 
us understand how that life could be ; for, surely, this life itself, 
from birth onward, is a succession of mysteries, and no man 
who passes through it could have been told in advance how these 
things could be. 

It seems evident that much that characterizes life might dis- 
appear in a future life as completely as the material body. Our 
mental furniture is largely fitted to the present environment. Our 
memory consists mostly of things and names. The sweeping 
away of the English language would not indeed destroy person- 
ality, but it would not leave much furniture in our minds. But 
what reason have we to think that we should want the English 
language in a future life, or that a man who had learned nothing 
except to speculate in stocks, would be any more able to carry his 
earth knowledge along with him than to carry his money ? ; Or, 
suppose that a man had been a great scientist, does anyone 
imagine that he would have use for his knowledge of fossils or 
bacteria ? Paul seems to give a hint of these things when he 
writes ‘‘ whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away.” 

Let us take the highest type of man and see what there 
is left after you remove the ‘present environment and the body 
of knowledge which merely fits this environment. It is like 
asking what the man would have if you set him down as a stranger 
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in India or China. There are certain mental, moral, and spiritual 
qualities that would serve such a man wherever he might be. 
Thus his knowledge of the mathematical relations, his skill and 
insight into principles, his alertness and habits of mind, his sense 
of justice, his courtesy and humanity, his good temper, his love 
and faith, would hold good in India as in America. These 
qualities would at once make him at home with strange men and 
a new environment. These qualities would secure friends for 
him, wherever human beings were. By virtue of such qualities he 
would have what we may call the citizenship of the world. 

Science has been teaching us suggestive lessons about the 
structure of the universe. It is the same stuff that is aflame 
in Sirius, as in the sun or in the heart of the earth. Gravita- 
tion and other laws seem to be universal. One who knows these 
laws as they work here may know them to the bounds of space. 
We catch a similar conception of the moral laws of the world. 
He who has a pure heart, who abides by principle, who has 
learned to do justly and to love mercy would beat home anywhere 
in God’suniverse. ‘The moral and spiritual qualities of which we 
have spoken seem to give him the citizenship of the universe. 

It is idle to ask in detail what such an one would doin another 
life. It is wearisome to be told, as some say, that he will continue 
to trade or to build railroads. But we can surmise that he would 
know how to use, control and enjoy the divine forces, that he 
would there, as here, rejoice toobey the universal laws, that he 
would find there, as here, order and beauty, that his highest satis- 
faction would be found there, as here, in love. We may surmise, 
since the universe is still in process of evolving, since many beings 
go out of this life with nothing more than the undeveloped germ 
of a higher nature, and the strong, therefore, continually must 
live by the side of the weak, that there, as here, he would live the 
life of a helper and friend. 

There is a truth in what the Buddhists call the doctrine of 
Nirvana. In the highest reaches of the personality, when one is 
filled with a great and pure love, or when in consecration to duty 
the will is one with the Good Will, there is the least conscious- 
ness of self. In such moments the human spirit seems to tran- 
scend time and space and finite limitations. [f this experience 
of ‘‘union with God” is the best which life here offers, 
it would appear to be the earnest of the eternal life. There is 
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said to be a beautiful teaching of the Japanese Buddhism, much 
like the story of Christ, that to those who have won the right to 
enter into the state of innermost peace, is given the choice of 
descending again into the struggle of life for the sake of their 
needy brethren. The law of their being always requires them to 
choose the path of service. Thus it seems to be true, as long as 
finite development lasts, that rhythm, contrast, and struggle will 
continue. 

I have raised a question about the permanence of the larger part 
of the contents of the personal memory. Much that the memory 
carries, as for example, the eccentricities of English spelling, so 
far from being needful to the maintenance of the personality, is 
an incumbrance to the activity of the mind. We need not be 
surprised, however, if we should discover that there is a world- 
memory. I mean that in this marvellous universe, where no 
force is lost and no atom wears out, it is likely that every fact 
records itself and can be recovered with the right key. Every 
secret may be brought to the light. 

I am aware that there are those who would make the pleasure 
of heaven to consist chiefly in retrospect. This suited a heaven 
where there was nothing to do but to sit on thrones. The error 
was in making life to be some other state from the present. 
While here we think of life as to be had in heaven ; when we arrive 
there it seems that life will consist in looking back to what we 
did on earth! The truth is, that the conditions of life are uni- 
versal. God is present here ; heaven may be had here. There 
would be little ground for believing that God is in a future life, 
unless we have been impressed with his reality here. 

The question is often asked : ‘* What will become of the higher 
animals, since they, too, have mind and moral affections ?”” The 
more startling question is asked : ‘‘ What will become of beastly 
savages P” or, “‘ Where do all the children go who die in infancy ?” 
It cannot be thought that all these have acquired citizenship in 
the universe. There has scarcely been developed in them a per- 
sonality, or anything by which they would know themselves after 
their earthly environment was taken away. What clue of any 
sort do they carry wherewith to maintain their identity? Or 
what is there in them worth saving, more than so much mind- 
stuff or:soul-stuff ? We may believe that nothing precious will 
belost ; we may hope, too, if any being, a dog or a horse, possesses 
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the infinite qualities which make true personality and confer the 
citizenship of the universe, that somewhere this germ of higher 
life will have development. But surely the less development 
here, the more slender must be any bond of identity to connect 
another life with this. 

It is often asked: ‘Shall we know our friends?” This 
would seem to depend on what the basis of friendship has been. 
The lower kind of love involved in selfishness, the friendship 
that arises out of accidental juxtaposition, can hardly be con- 
ceived to hold after the circumstances that made it have disap- 
peared. But there is a kind of love that grows out of the higher 
nature, another name of which is unselfishness. This love, we 
think, will know its own ‘‘ on any sea or shore.” All noble souls, 
who have true love will instinctively know each _ other. 
Socrates’ dream will come true, that he would recognize the sages 
to whose order he belonged. In other words, the only ties that 
can endure death must be real ones. Artificial ties may be ex- 
pected to snap. 

Finally, I would insist that the view of the future life that I 
have sketched is altogether ethical, as it ought to be. It would 
have little weight or interest for the immoral. But in a moral 
universe the anticipation of a future life justly forebodes toil and 
trouble for the immoral. It is wholesome for the sensualist, the 
egotist, and the avaricious to consider how little spiritual capital 
they are laying up with which to enter a future existence. It is 
wholesome to see that selfishness, by the working of the eternal laws, 
must debar anyone from “the citizenship of the universe.” It is 
wholesome to reflect, if one wishes to recognize friends in the 
other life, that friendship must be founded on goodness. The 
New Testament has the universal teaching, namely, that ‘“‘ who- 
soever loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” He that loveth 
may, alone, be without fear of death. 

The evidence that persuades us of the future life is not 
outward and physical, but moral and spiritual. If there is in us 
a nature that partakes of the infinite and is worth saving out of 
mortal changes, the facts and experiences of this better nature, as 
it develops, must always be the best witness to its existence, and 
the prophecy of its immortality. : 
CHARLES F. Dots. 


THE NEGRO AS A MECHANIC. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT LOWRY, EX-GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Can the negro be trained as a mechanic, or is he by nature 
adapted to other work than that of an unskilled laborer ? The 
question may confidently be answered in the affirmative. While 
this answer cannot be successfully controverted, and. while it 
may have a material bearing on the prosperity of the Southern 
States, yet it involves grave questions, the successful solution 
of which would tend to a better understanding of the two 
sections of this great nation. The negro was held in bondage in 
all the colonies save one, before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and whether or not he was the prime cause of the 
greatest war of modern times, it is unquestionably true that he 
regards his liberation as the result of that struggle. 

Prior to the war there were a large number of negro mechanics 
in the Southern States; many of them were expert blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, wagon-makers, brick-masons, carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, and shoemakers. They became masters of their re- 
spective trades by reason of sufficiently long service under the 
control and direction of expert white mechanics. During the 
existence of slavery the contract for qualifying the negro asa 
mechanic was made between his owner and the master workman. 

Now the negro being, in his own words, a “freed man,” will 
not consent to restraints. He cannot divest himself of the idea 
that apprenticeship in its most modified form is a species of 
slavery for a term of years. He may be assured of the relation of 
master and apprentice as it exists in almost every civilized country ; 
still he is slow to embrace it. He appreciates the advantages of 
superior skill, yet his teachings of liberty are to his mind incon- 
sistent with the exercise of absolute and continued authority 
over him. 
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Many persons in Mississippi and Louisiana remember a firm 
extensively engaged as contractors and builders of bridges and 
houses before the war, who owned their entire force of negro me- 
chanics. These gentlemen were natives of Pennsylvania, but 
neither their education nor their early prejudices against the sys- 
tem of African slavery as it then existed in the Southern States 
of the Union were strong enough to prevent them from purchas- 
ing intelligent young negroes and teaching them to become ex- 
pert mechanics. Some of these negroes became excellent car- 
penters, others were trained to be brick-masons and plasterers, 
and a few of them were taught to be expert iron-workers. This 
firm built a large number of bridges which spanned various 
streams in Mississippi, and hundreds of spacious residences and 
public buildings. 

It has never been an unusual sight to see white and negro 
mechanics working in the same shop or on the same building in 
any of the Southern States. In the days of slavery it never caused 
the slightest friction for the two races to be engaged in work to- 
gether. ‘There never was, and there is not to-day, in any portion 
of the great and growing South, the slightest objection on the 
part of the white people to the employment of negro mechanics 
who are at all capable of performing what is required of them. 
On the contrary, the men of the South, knowing the good quali- 
ties and the docility of the negroes, never withhold employment 
from them unless it be on large contracts to which the negro 
mechanics are financially unequal. 

Since the war the young negro men have been allured by 
schemers, white and black alike, into politics, which they have 
come to believe is the chief end of existence. It is natural for 
the negro to be a subject of anxious solicitude on the part of 
those who contributed to his emancipation, as well as those who 
formerly owned him, and among whom he now lives and will 
continue to live. In this connection I am constrained to believe 
that a failure on the part of each section to properly appreciate 
the aims and objects of the other creates differences and conten- 
tions in relation to the condition, needs and welfare of the 
negro. 

With advanced thought and unequalled civilization it is doubt- 
ful whether American leadership reaches that high standard 
erected a half century ago by the great commoner of Kentucky, 
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In the words of one who pronounced a eulogy on the life and ser- 
vices of Mr. Clay, which deserves a place among the best produc- 
tions in the English language, appears the following: 

‘‘There was nothing sectional in his policy. His broad and comprehen- 
sive genius held in its vision the interests of the whole nation, and his big 
American heart threbbed for it all. He was intensely American in all his 
thoughts and all his feelings. To cherish the interests and the glory and to 
build up the power of his country, and his whole country, was the aim of all 
his policy and the passion of his life. He knew perfectly the relation which 
each part of the country bore to the other, and he understood profoundly 
the character, genius and wants of the American people.” 


Such leadership to-day, from whatever quarter, divested as it 
would be of fanaticism and mistaken philanthropy, would be a 
blessing to this great country. 

The recent enfranchisement of the negroes leads them to look 
with deep-rooted aversion and hostility to entering into an in- 
denture as an apprentice for two or more years, even for the 
acquirement of proficiency as a first-rate mechanic. They have 
an idea that they are abridging their own liberty, as indeed they 
do during the term of their indenture, forgetting that, while 
thus restricting their freedom of action for a few years, they are 
acquiring a familiarity with a mechanical trade which may be, and 
often is, of priceless value. There is but little difficulty in training 
an intelligent negro to be amechanic. In all the cities and townsin 
the South he is to be found engaged in such employment, and his 
proficiency is only retarded by impediments and obstructions which, 
through the influence of others, he makes for himself. Ifthe negro 
without education or mental training could make a reasonably 
good mechanic, it follows that education would largely increase 
his skill as a workman. 

The people of Mississippi, and, so far as I am advised, of all 
the Gulf States, have assumed the obligation of affording the 
children of both races and sexes the most ample facilities for ob- 
taining a common-school education free of charge. In addition 
to the revenue raised in Mississippi for the purpose mentioned, 
the State has for years contributed, and is now contributing, in 
part to the support of an institution for colored boys and girls, 
in which an industrial superintendent has been added to the 
corps of instructors. The industrial department of this institu- 
tion embraces the making of wagons, carpenter work, blacksmith 
and tin shops, besides other industries, all of which are success- 
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fully conducted by the students, under the supervision of the in- 
dustrial teacher. 

The negro is an intensely imitative and excitable creature. 
When under the influence of excitement he is subject to the 
greatest excesses. Free from excitement, his capacity for labor, 
under proper control, is and can be profitably utilized. 

‘The American who is reasonably informed of his country’s 
history will not fail to remember that party spirit was regarded 
by Washington as the bane of our institutions ; and this becomes 
doubly intensified by sectional animosities in which the negro, 
through others, has come to be an important factor. The-4émita- 
tive quality in negroes of both sexes is constantly observed in 
every-day life in the South; not only is it observable in the 
negro man, but it is equally marked in the more intelligent 
colored woman. She adopts with facility the styles and fashions 
of the leading ladies of society. Not only so, but some colored 
women become expert mantua-makers, and cut, fit, and make 
expensive gowns for white ladies of wealth. 

Another reason why the negroes of the South are averse to 
being taught mechanical trades is to be found in what they under- 
stand to be the hostility of the white mechanics of the North 
against the negro mechanic. They assert as their information, 
and insist that it is true, that young negroes are not allowed to 
learn a mechanical trade in any city or town in the North or 
West. As white mechanics are nomadic in their habits and 
wander from State to State, city to city, and town to town, so the 
negro of any age or sex is more of a nomad than his pale-faced 
brother ; yet his fixed opinion seems to be that in the pursuit of 
his trade he cannot venture beyond the confines of his own State 
or the neighboring Southern States with any certainty of remun- 
erative employment based upon proficiency. ‘Therefore, object- 
ing to the restraints imposed in learning a trade at home, alleging 
that it borders upon a species of slavery, and assuming that be- 
cause of the color of his skin he would be debarred from an even 
chance as a ‘‘ bread-winner” among white mechanics of the 
North, he floats on the sluggish tide of indolence and idleness, 
with not much care of what a day may bring forth. 

That the more intelligent negro has abundant capacity to be- 
come a reasonably good mechanic there can be no question ; but 
his crude ideas of freedom, his want of appreciation of citizen- 
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ship, the cheap diet upon which he subsists, the genial climate 
that requires but a humble shelter, and the heretofore annual ex- 
citement attending political elections, all tend to divert his mind 
from any fixed object or occupation. He will not become profi- 
cient in the mechanical field, even with the rudiments of educa- 
tion, until he can divest himself of false traditions and prejudices 
pertaining to his future exemption from slavery, and thoroughly 
understands that it requires time and close service to master the 
trade of the mechanic. The great mass of negroes are engaged 
in agriculture, and these are more contented than those who 
follow other pursuits; but all need protection from the constant 
political strife to which they have been subjected. 

The constitution of Mississippi has fixed the tenure of 
State and county offices at four years, and from and after 
1895 elections other than Congressional will recur only 
every fourth year. This change in the fundamental law, it 
is believed, will add to the peace and quietude of the State. 
It is difficult to understand by any process of reasoning why 
sectional animosities caused by slavery should be kept alive a 
quarter of a century after the institution had been abolished. 
‘True it is that the white and black races are separated by a gulf 
that cannot be spanned ; but the fair inference of the civilized 
world was that broad statesmanship would so adjust the relations 
between the races as to develop the greatest amount of good in 
the former slave, and, if possible, lead him toa higher plane of 
civilization. All should generously unite in contributing to his 
mental elevation and moral training, and thus fit him for greater 
efficiency in agricultural pursuits, and afford those who seek skilled 
labor an opportunity of entering that field. 

Although slavery existed prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and at that time and for many years thereafter was 
considered an unavoidable evil, yet the institution, coupled with 
other causes, cost the Government hundreds of thousands of 
valuable lives and billions of money. ‘Lhe negro was not only 
guiltless as to the differences that precipitated the war, but 
was not a participant to any appreciable extent. He remained 
loyal to his owner during the protracted struggle. Liberated in 
poverty and ignorance, he appealed to all parties and all fair- 
minded men for protection against improper manipulations, and 
for direction in the channels of industry to which he is adapted, 
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It should be understood that, in dealing with great questions 
affecting directly or remotely the people of the whole country, 
material differences exist between statesmen of high rank, and in 
the submission of policies for adoption the masses who are less 
versed in governmental matters, but who bear the burdens, pass 
upon and determine the issues. 

It is gratefully understood, too, that philanthropists like Mr. 
Peabody, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Slater, and others, whose memories 
are cherished by the American people and whose great hearts 
embraced mankind, devoted the accumulations of a lifetime to 
charitable and benevolent purposes ; but it is difficult to com- 
prehend why, in a government of the largest liberty under the 
sun, there should be such great diversity of views in reference 
to the training and civilization of a race of people known to 
be vastly inferior either to the Anglo-Saxon or Latin race. 
A quarter of a century has passed since the freedom of the 
negro was proclaimed ; yet American statesmanship seems not to 
have been equal to the solution of the great problem of his mental, 
moral, and physical elevation. 

Another obstacle that suggests itself to converting colored 
youths into skilled workmen lies in the hostility of the various 
mechanical trades to allowing more than an infinitesimal per- 
centage of apprentices, even of the white race. This mistaken 
policy has its growth in the perpetual fear of home competition, 
while the doors are left wide open to an innumerable swarm of 
skilled workmen from other lands. 

With the removal of the obstacles to which reference has 
already been made, there can be no question that the more intel- 
ligent young negroes in the Southern States can readily acquire 
in the various mechanical trades the skill necessary to make them 
expert workmen, as carpenters, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, tailors, painters, tinners, paper-hangers, upholsterers 
and plasterers. ‘The removal of these obstacles, and the accom- 
plishment of the purpose aimed at will undeniably redound to 
the benefit of both races, and will certainly elevate the negro, and 
promote his happiness, prosperity, ahd self-respect in a very re- 


markable degree. 
Rospert Lowry. 


MIDDLE-CLASS LIFE IN FRANCE. 


BY THE MARQUISE DE SAN CARLOS. 


WHat does the word bourgeois mean? Mistrusting my 
own judgment, I applied to a distinguished member of the 
French Institute and one of the most venerable representa- 
tives of the old régime, in order to learn his opinion on the 
subject. But he launched forth into so long and laborious a his- 
tory of the Bourgeois or Commoner of the middle ages, and city 
charts and townsfolk generally, in comparison with the nobility 
and the tiers état, that, losing all patience, I risked an interrup- 
tion and told him I had learned all that at school years ago, and 
that what I wanted to know just now was simply the modern 
signification attached to the word dourgeois. 

Looking quite as startled at my interruption as he was per- 
plexed at my question, the kind old gentleman gave a deep sigh, 
and answered : ‘‘ Madame, what a dowrgeois means to-day I cannot 
' tell. Now thateverybody may become « gentleman, as the English 
say, we have no more nobles, no more bourgeois, no more tiers état. 

But I knew that bourgeois still meant something in France, 
for I remember a certain little speech made at one of Madame 
Adam’s receptions. A charming young artist was excusing herself 
for singing with a cold, when our hostess said in her genial way : 
‘*“ No need of excuses, my dear; we all understand perfectly the 
disadvantages under which you labor and appreciate only the 
more the art you display: a n’y a pas de bourgeois parmi nous.” 

Ah ! then the bourgeois exists, and in that little coterie of art 
and science not belonging to the nobility the bourgeois is looked 
down upon as well as by the latter. 

While musing one day over these strange contradictions I 
chanced to notice a man in a blouse daubing the walls of my 
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vestibule, and, addressing him as a representative of the lower 
classes, I called out : ‘My friend, qu’est ce qu'un bourgeois ?” 
With a scowl of hatred he muttered : “ Un rentier pardi !” 

Here, then, lay the clue. Yes, bourgeois is the man who has 
ceased to work, who lives on his hard-earned income. And the 
bourgeosie is that immense body of the French nation which 
represents Vepargne, or, in other words, capitalized savings. 
The dourgeois is the-man who has made his money cent by 
cent during the first three-quarters of his life, and who spends it 
in pretty much the same proportion during the last remaining 
quarter. As long as he works he is not a bowrgeots. But as soon 
as he retires from business and lives on his income, however small 
it may be, he becomes Monsieur Bourgeois. 

To reach this goal has been his one ambition through a life- 
time of wantand labor, and I fancy Heaven itself would appear an 
almost superfluous recompense to those who have actually 
attained this stage of human felicity. The bourgeois thinks of 
nothing, aspires to nothing, but to make money, notin a gay, 
off-hand, haphazard way, but ever cautiously, calculating over a 
centime or silently grasping at a penny. And the bourgeois in 
this case means the woman as well as the man, the wife as well as 
the husband, for both work on untiringly, attached by the same 
bonds to the yoke of labor. 

Iremember once accompanying a friend to a Paris confectioner’s. 
She was a wealthy American who spent money lavishly. On this 
particular occasion she paid an unusually large bill, and while 
waiting for the change ate a tempting “fondant.” ~We were 
leaving the shop when she suddenly remembered it, and, turning 
to the saleswoman, with one of her beaming smiles, she said : 
“‘T have eaten one of your pretty bonbons; what do I owe you P” 

“Two cents,” answered the woman, unhesitatingly. 

Had not those ten centimes been discounted already by the 
proprietor ? No Frenchman throws away two sous on a client 
unwittingly ; no more than a French client would think of eat- 
ing two sous’ worth of candy without paying for it. The Jour- 
geois knows too well what it costs to make two sous in an old 
country, and the rich man knows exactly the amount of pleasure 
he is entitled to expect from the same two sous. 

While writing the above lines a reminiscence of South Ameri- 
can life has come back so forcibly to me that, although somewhat 
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of a diversion, it may serve as a repoussoir to my Frascati experi- 
ence. 

Having spent three years ina half-civilized, half-outlandish 
place, where every morning a sunburnt ‘‘ guagiro” brought me 
six earthen jugs of fresh milk, I sent for him one day to 
pay him his last month’s earnings before sailing back 
to Europe, and bade him continue bringing half a jug daily for a 
few weeks longer to a servant remaining on the premises. I 
afterwards learned that the poor “ guagiro ” had stoutly refused 
the slightest remuneration for these last fifteen jugs, on the 
ground that we had paid him money enough during three years. 
Yet this man never expected to meet us again. 

By this time the Parisian confectioner has, no doubt, shaken 
from off his sandals the flour of his thriving little pastry estab- 
lishment, and now lives in some beautiful modern Datkding 
near the ‘‘ Arc de l’Etoile,” whereas the sun-burnt ‘‘guagiro ” 
will die far away in his palm-thatched hut, and his deathbed will 
be illumined only by the cold light of stars. 

But, returning toour French dowrgeois, from the day he leaves 
school we find him an apprentice to his father. He knows toa 
farthing what his parents gain and how they set about it, and 
while still a boy he draws in his neat and orderly little mind the 
commonplace castle in the air he desires to inhabit during his old 
age, and he will retire from business as soon as he has secured 
the means of realizing it, be it after twenty, thirty, or forty years 

of incessant labor. He not only overworks himself, asa rule, but 
he bears any amount of privations, until he has made just so 
much capital as is requisite to live upon after the manner of 
his choice. The owner of a small shop dreams of a brick cottage 
and a tiny garden ; the inhabitant of the fifth story aspires to an 
apartment on the third floor, and he who lives ‘au premier” 
wants a hotel of his own or a chateau in the country. 

Many gay villages in the outskirts of Paris are inhabited by 
these happy little people. Thus at one place we have Monsieur and 
Madame Jacques, who are perfect types of the petit bourgeois, the 
petit rentier. Monsieur Jacques owned a brewery in Paris and 
worked there for thirty-seven years. His wife was a milliner and 
had a little establishment of her own. Monsieur Jacques is as fat 
and redolent as one of his own beer casks, while Madame Jacques 
has a wrinkled old face that reminds one of a faded lace bonnet. 
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Having reached the Elysian fields of la Retraite—retirement 
from business—they would both be perfectly happy were not 
Monsieur Jacques pursued by the idea that he might have sold 
the ‘‘ Brasserie Normande ” fora thousand francs more had he 
only held out a little longer. And if you want to know Madame 
Jacques’s sore point, ask her who she is going to leave her pretty 
little brick cottage to, and you will see a tear trickle down the 
withered cheeks as she remembers the child she bore to the grave 
over twenty years ago. 

The Jacques’ neighbors are Monsieur and Madame Roy. 
In the first half of this century, Monsieur Roy was a_barber’s 
boy at Biarritz, and joined the army in the days when his 
mustache held its own as stiffly as that of Napoleon III., to which 
glorious advantage over his companions he probably owed his 
advancement. Now he lives on a government pension of seven 
hundred francs a year. ‘These two good souls would likewise be 
perfectly happy had not the doctor kindly informed them that 
Monsieur Roy was in the last stage of heart disease, since when 
his wife repeats, to all who care to hear the tale, that as soon as 
her husband dies she will have only three hundred francs a year 
to live upon. 

Their bedstead, which was a wedding present and has travelled 
after them all over France, literally fills one of their two tiny 
rooms, while the other is enlivened with gay colored curtains, a 
sideboard, a table, and some mahogany chairs. Indeed, this very 
small cot is a picture of cleanliness and order. A jug of flowers 
is always somewhere in sight, and a pile of illustrated papers lies 
on the table. A print of the Empress Eugénieand a cage full of 
canaries hang on the wall, while Madame Roy’s sewing-machine 
keeps time to her husband’s whistling, as he digs his bit of 
ground and plants small squares of potatoes and cabbages, with 
roses and heartsease for borders. 

Still a little farther on we have the Frangois establishment. 
It looks quite grand to the country people as they gaze into the 
small courtyard through the fancy iron gateway and wonder 
what grows in the miniature hothouse. I once called there on a 
sick-errand. There being no time to open the sitting-room, which 
is always kept locked up and in darkness, and is used only on such 
occasions as marriages, baptisms, and funerals, Madame Fran¢ois 
received me in the kitchen. This room is so small that it seemed 
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more suitable for a modern dollhouse than for grown-up people 
to live in. When I went upstairs to visit the invalid, I wondered 
if I would be able to turn around at the top and come down again 
without sticking fast between the wall and the banisters. But, 
oh, the cleanliness of every corner, the polish of every pot and 
jug, in that spic-and-span little house ! Madame Frangois triumph- 
antly told me that it was so clean because she had no servants ! 
No, she had not patience enough to see things badly done. And 
yet Madame Frangois’s daughter, who spends months at a time with 
her mother, is married to Messieurs X & Co.’s head clerk, a man 
who will be ere long a partner of the firm, and from thence to 
finding himself on a level with Mallets and Rothschilds there is 
but a step. 

These comfortable French housewives, these ‘‘ménagéres de 

race,” take such keen pleasure in doing things themselves that 
they rarely keep servants: a ‘‘ bonne @ tout faire”—a maid of all 
work—at best. As to their cooking—the cuisine bowrgeotse—it 
is quite delicious, and forms the staple aristocrats live upon when 
nobody sees them. The specialty of this wholesome cuisine con- 
sists in its savory gravies : gibelotte de lapin, ragout de mouton and 
the like. The dowrgeois has seldom more than one dish at a meal, 
but the absorption of gravy with pounds upon pounds of bread, 
with which they may be said to ‘lick the platter clean,” seems to . 
make up about as much solid nourishment and reconstituting sub- 
stance as all the blood-streaming chops and beefsteaks that render 
English people so large-boned and raw-looking. 
, Indeed, the genuine French dowrgeois does not know what 
dyspepsia means—pneumonias and typhoids are their swords of 
Damocles. ‘They have calculated to a grain how much bread they 
can eat and to a drop how much wine they may drink. Hot rolls 
and fresh pastry are things never seen on their tables. A quarter 
of a pear is the most they take at a time: “pears lying cold on 
the stomach”—and even candies are never eaten out of hours. 
Over-eating seldom kills a Frenchman; whereas many succumb 
to the consequences of poor diet. 

I know a dear little bowrgeoise who has damask silk curtains 
and a piano in her drawing-room, whose daughter attends a 
fashionable boarding-school, but who eats beef on Sundays only, 
and fills up the rest of the week with sausages, tripe and sundry 
gravies. The girl is about fifteen, tall and slim, and looks as 
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though she were going into consumption. To expostulate with 
the mother about the child’s fare is useless. ‘On mange selon ses 
moyens,” is her invariable answer on such occasions, and then she 
goes on to explain how she was brought up on far poorer food, 
and was never the worse for it. But the mother forgets that she | 
grew up in the hardy, barefooted life of a mountain village, and 
that her daughter is living in the vitiated atmosphere of a city, 
spending her girlhood in the cruel stocks of school regulations. 
But nothing will convince my good little friend that a few chops 
would be better than silk curtains, and plenty of beefsteak more 
useful than learning the piano. Had they been richer they 
would have eaten more ; had they been poorer or more numerous 
they would have eaten still less. 

Such petty details as the above may serve to give an insight 
into the general characteristics of the French bourgeois. For 
this reason also do I dwell particularly on the petit bourgeois, 
who is by far the more numerous, the big bourgeois resembling 
his counterpart all over the world. The dowrgeois isthe French- 
man with whom foreigners have the most to do and of whom 
they know the least. For has not the bowrgeois been his tailor or 
his shoemaker before he has become his landlord or his neighbor ? 

On the other hand, the bourgeois himself knows nothing at 
all about anything else in the world but his own métier ; he has 
never taken an interest in anything else, never read anything not 
absolutely necessary for his business transactions. He never 
travels ; but looks down upon travellers as a degenerate race of 
people who cannot keep still and enjoy life in their own country, 
and considers them at best eccentric specimens of humanity who 
have never been properly brought up or: taught the right way of 
doing things and who are tolerated only because they are stupid: 
enough to empty their heavy money-bags into empty French ones. 

Generation after generation the dowrgeois continues counting 
over the same centimes. His fare, his thoughts, his conversation, 
his daily walks, never change. His parents left him their tools 
with a corresponding supply of ideas and words and habits which 
it will never occur to him to alter. There is no spontaneousness 
about him ; never a pleasant surprise for the home circle ; never a 
present beyond a bouquet or a box of bonbons on stated anniver- 
saries ; very little reading, if any ; balls and theatres are few and 
far between ; friendly gatherings of an evening or unceremonious 
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invitations to dinner are unheard-of expenses, resorted to only in 
honor of some great event or when there may be some grave 
family question to resolve. 

If our future dowrgeois be very poor he inhabits some dark 
corner in the back of his shop, or has a miniature flat near the 
_ skies; if he be in better circumstances, he occupies a third or 
fourth story, has mahogany furniture and rep curtains. 

When a peasant passes rapidly through the ranks of the dour- 
geoisie and enters those of the nobility or the artistic world, he 
retains something of nature’s lore as a birthright and the wide 
expanse of the fields and the glow of sunsets warm his soul with 
that heavenly gift, ‘few sacré.” But when a bourgeois has con- 
tinued making and selling the same buttons, or thimbles, or car- 
riages, or jewels, in just the same shop and just the same street 
through six or seven generations, he grows into the personification 
of ‘Tinfiniment petit,” and his grandchildren, married, perhaps, 
to dukes and countesses, often present curious cases of atavism. 

Perhaps fortune designates our bourgeois to be the ‘‘ onein a 
million,” the lucky fellow who owns the ‘‘ Bonheur des Dames”? or 
the ‘‘ Bouillon Durand.” Then he plays “le grand seigneur,” 
buys a glorious old castle with a thousand acres of woodland, and 
since ‘‘la sportomanie a transformé en ecurie le dernier salon,” 
as Arséne Houssaye wittily remarks, he soon works his way into 
the aristocracy. ‘ 

It is in our nineteenth-century stables that the nobleman and 
the bourgeois are both destined. to disappear. Let us hope they 
' may leave us in their stead—a gentleman. 


LOLA DE SAN CARLOs, 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


I.—THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE CURRENCY. 


BY THE HON. R. P. BLAND, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COINAGE, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


For the first time for over thirty years the Democratic party 
finds itself in power in the executive and legislative departments 
of the Federal Government. The appalling demands upon the 
resources of the country to meet the enormous appropriations of 
money—nearly one-half of which is for pensions alone; an oner- 
ous system of taxation, and yet a depleted and bankrupted treas- 
ury ; a makeshift and disjointed currency system satisfactory to 
noone ; problems of imperialism presented in the questions of the 
annexation of foreign territory and peoples; all these pressing 
for consideration will require conservative statesmanship and 
patriotic endeavor to successfully meet and provide for them. 

If the party is true to its principles as taught by its greatest 
leaders of the past, Jefferson, Madison, J ackson, and Benton, 
the way to success is already pointed out. This article, however, 
will be confined to the question of currency. 

What shall it be ? 

History is to repeat itself. 

It is only necessary to call attention to the fact that nearly all 
the conflicts of the past between the Democratic party and its 
opponents on the currency question have taken the form of a con- 
test between the advocates of hard money (so-called)—the coin of 
the constitution—gold and silver, and the advocates of National- 
Bank credit issues. The Democratic party for the most part was in 
. power in this government from the beginning till 1860. The first 
Mint Act of 1792, in conformity with the constitution, founded our 
system upon the principles of the dual standard of gold and silver, 
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with free or unlimited coinage of both. This system the Demo- 
cratic party never disturbed, but on the contrary kept open mints 
for the coinage of both metals. 

In the memorable battles over these issues in the days of 
Democratic ascendency the fight was waged along the lines of 
opposition on the part of the Democrats to national banks and in 
favor of the free use of gold and silver. The fact that in these 
discussions and in the legislation that followed, especially in the 
days of Benton, there was a seeming preference on the part of 
the Democratic party for gold, must be explained in the light of 
the history of the time. There was no thought of issuing paper 
legal-tenders to take the place of bank paper. At that time it 
was not generally supposed that Congress had the power to issue 
paper legal-tenders for private debts. 

National banks were objected to by Democrats on the broad 
principle that the system contemplated a monopoly by private 
corporations over the finances—the power to expand and con- 
tract the currency, the power over legislation and the politics of 
the country ; that such powers tended to centralization and 
finally to the usurpation and domination of our currency system. 
In the light of the present and of recent history we can see how 
well founded these objections were. 

In order to answer all the arguments in favor of bank cur- 
rency as preferable to coin, resting upon the fact that paper was 
lighter to handle and more convenient in all respects than coin, 
the ratio was changed in 1834-37, so as to overvalue gold and 
thus attract it here to be used in competition with bank notes. 
This was done by diminishing the amount of gold in the dollar ; 
no change was made as to the silver dollar—a gold dollar being 
by the ratio then and now established sixteen times lighter than 
thesilver dollar, and hence the gold eagle, or ten-dollar piece, being 
one hundred and sixty times per weight lighter than ten dollars 
of silver. Gold could better answer the use in large transactions 
than silver, and in that was a more effectual competitor of paper 
issues than silver. For this reason only, a seeming preference 
was given to gold. But the Democratic party in all its his- 
tory never demonetized either gold or silver. Free or un- 
limited coinage for both was always preserved. It does not 
seem that the methods of issuing paper on gold and silver coin 
dollar for dollar was thought of by Benton, Jackson and others 
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in their great contests against National Banks. Our present sys- 
tem obviates every objection to silver on the ground of incon- 
venience. In this short review it is seen that the Democratic 
party before the late civil war was opposed to a system of cur- 
rency based on National banks. The following is a quotation 
from General Jackson’s farewell address : 


“Tn reviewing the conflicts which have taken place between the differ- 
ent interests in the United States, and the policy pursued since the adoption 
of our present form of government, we find nothing that has produced such 
a deep-seated evil as the course of legislation in relation to the currency, 


““When the charter for the Bank of the United States was obtained 
from Congress, it perfected the scheme of the paper system, and gave to its 
advocates the position they had struggled to obtain from the commencement 
of the Federal Government down to the present hour. The distresses and 
sufferings inflicted on the people by the banks are some of the fruits of that 
policy, which is continually striving to enlarge the authority of the Federal 
Government beyond the limits fixed for it by the Constitution. The powers 
enumerated in that instrument do not confer on Congress the right to estab- 
lish such a corporation as the Bank of the United States. 

“Tt behooves you, therefore, to be watchful in your States, as well as in 
the Federal Government. The power which the moneyed interest can exer- 
cise when concentrated under a single head, and with our present system of 
currency, was sufficiently demonstrated in the struggle made by the banks of 
the United States. . . . The time will soon come when it will again 
take the field against the United States, and succeed in perfecting and per- 
petuating its organization, by a charter from Congress. 

“The paper-money system and its natural associates, monopoly and ex- 
clusive privileges, have already struck their roots deep in the soil, and it 
will require all your efforts to check its further growth and to eradicate the 
evil. . . . It will require steady and persevering exertions on your part 
to rid yourselves of the iniquities and mischiefs of the paper system and to 
check the spirit of monopoly and other abuses which have sprung up with 
it, and of which it is the main support. So many interests are united to re- 
sist all reforms on this subject that you must not hope the conflict will be a 
short one, nor success easy.” 


Continuing the record of the Democratic party upon the sub- 
jectof National Banks we will give the record of the most signif- 
icant votes upon this subject in both houses of Congress during 
the existence of the present system. 

The Act of February 12, 1863. The bill providing for 
National-Bank currency was taken up in the Senate February 12, 
and voted upon and passed—ayes 23 ; including 22 Republicans 
and 1 Democrat: nays 21; 12 Democrats and 9 Republicans. 
In the House of Representatives this bill was voted on—ayes 78 ; 
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75 Republicans and 3 Democrats : nays 64 ; 42 Democrats and 22 
Republicans. The supplement Act of June 3, 1864, was voted on 
in the House of Representatives April 18, 1864. The bill passed— 
ayes 80, all Republicans : nays 66 ; 65 Democrats, 1 Republican. 
The bill to re-charter these National Banks passed the House 
of Representatives May 19, 1882—ayes 125 ; 103 Republicans, 22 
' Democrats : nays 67 ; 57 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 8 Greenback- 
ers. The bill passed the Senate amended on June 22—ayes 34 ; 
26 Republicans, 8 Democrats : nays 13 ; 12 Democrats, 1 Repub- 
lican. The Conference Report by which the bill passed and became 
a law was voted on in the House on July 10, 1882—ayes 110, 99 
Republicans and 11 Democrats: nays 79; 69 Democrats, 2 Re- 
publicans, 8 Greenbackers. 

This record shows conclusively that a large majority of the 
Democrats in the House and in the Senate have up to this period 
steadily opposed the national-banking system. It is to be pre- 
sumed they will continue todo so. It must be plain that there 
can be no legislation by the Democratic party favorable to a cur- 
rency supplied by any national-banking system. It is important, 
therefore, to review the recent record of the party looking to other 
methods of monetary supply. That the party has made a uni- 
form record in favor of treasury notes in preference to National- 
Bank currency is shown also by many votes in the House and . 
Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, January 17, 1870, Mr. Mc- 
Neely offered a resolution providing for the substitution of 
jreasury notes or greenbacks for bank notes. On this question 
the yeas were 56 ; 53 Democrats and 3 Republicans: nays 114; 
112 Republicans and 2 Democrats. Substantially the same ques- 
tion came up in the House of Representatives on motion of Mr. 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, July 14, 1870. On this vote the yeas 
were 51; 41 Democrats, 10 Republicans: nays 111; 105 Repub- 
licans, 6 Democrats. 

Pending the consideration of the bill to re-charter the National 
Banks the author hereof moved amendments, the effect of which 
was to substitute treasury notes for bank notes, and to prohibit 
further issuance of bank notes. On this question the ayes were 
71; 65 Democrats, 2 Republicans and 4 Independents : nays 138 ; 


’ 


114 Republicans, 19 Democrats, 5 Greenbackers or Independents.* 


*See House Journal, Forty-seventh Congress, pp. 1274-1281. 
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These citations are given to show that as choice between na- 
tional bank and treasury notes the Democratic sentiment is over- 
whelming for the latter. On the question of restoring silver to 
our coinage the record is also significant in this connection. The 
Act for the free coinage of silver was passed in the House Decem- 
ber 13, 1876—ayes 168 ; 124 Democrats, 44 Republicans: nays 53 ; 
17 Democrats and 36 Republicans. There was no action on this 
bill in the Senate. 

In the House, November 5, 1877, the following proceedings 
took place.* The Speaker announced as the regular order of 
business the motion of Mr. Bland, that the rules be sus- 
pended so as to enable him to introduce, and the House to 
pass, a bill of the following title, viz.: ‘* A bill (H. R. 1,093) to 
authorize the coinage of a dollar of 4124 grains silver standard, 
and for other purposes,” pending when the House adjourned on 
Monday last, and the question being put, it was decided in the af- 
firmative (two-thirds voting in favor thereof)—yeas 164; 97 
Democrats and 67 Republicans; nays 34; 10 Democrats and 
24 Republicans. This bill was amended in the Senate by what is. 
known as the Allison amendment, and thus passed the Senate— 
yeas 48 ; 25 Democrats, 23 Republicans : nays 21; 7 Democrats and 
14 Republicans. ‘This bill, as it passed the Senate, was agreed to 
by the House and was vetoed by President Hayes. It was passed 
over the veto in the House February 28, 1878—yeas 196; 122 
Democrats, 74 Republicans: nays 73 ; 21 Democrats and 52 Re- 
publicans. It was also passed in the Senate on the same date, 
the veto notwithstanding—yeas 46; 25 Democrats and 21 Re- 
publicans : nays 19 ; 9 Democrats and 10 Republicans. 

During the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, on motion 
to pass the Sherman bullion purchase bill, a motion was made 
by the writer to re-commit the bill with instructions to report back 
a bill for the free coinage of silver.t On this vote there were— 
yeas 116; 101 Democrats and 14 Republicans, 1 Wheeler: nays 
140 ; 127 Republicans and 13 Democrats. ‘The most recent vote 
on this question was at the first session of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress. In the House on March 17,1892, on a motion to table the 
free-coinage bill the yeas were 148; 81 Democrats and 67 Re- 
publicans : nays 149; 130 Democrats, 11 Republicans, 8 People’s 


* Journal. first session (extra session) Forty-fifth Congress, Dp. 143, 144, 
+ House Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, pp. 714, 75 
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Party. These records are produced to show the evident tendency 
of the Democratic party away from the plan of National-Bank 
currency to the currency supported by the precious metals, gold 
and silver. 

Senator Benton, of Missouri, in his “‘ Thirty Years in the 
United States Senate,” stated what he then conceived to be the 
true Democratic theory of the currency question in the following 
terse and eloquent language (Vol. 1, page 187) : 


I am willing to see the charter expire, without providing any substitute 
for the present bank. Iam willing to see the currency of the federal 
government left to the hard money mentioned and intended in the Consti- 
tution. I am willing to have a hard-money government, as that of France 
has been since the time of assignats and mandats. Every species of paper 
might be left to the State authorities, unrecognized by the federal govern- 
ment, and only touched by it for its own convenience when equivalent to 
gold and silver. Such a currency filled France with the precious metals, 
when England, with her overgrown bank, was a prey to all the evils of un- 
convertible paper. 

It furnished money enough for the imperial government when the 
population of the empire was three times more numerous, and the expense 
of government twelve times greater, than the population and expenses of 
the United States ; and when France possessed no mines of gold or silver, 
and was destitute of the exports which command the species of other 
countries. The United States possess gold mines now yielding half a 
million per annum, with every prospect of equalling those of Peru. But 
this is not the best dependence. We have what is superior to mines, namely, 
the exports which command the money of the world; that is to say, the: 
food which sustains life, and the raw material which sustains manufactures. 

Gold and silver is the best currency for a republic; it suits the men of 
middle property and the working people best; and if I was going to estab- 
dish a workingman’s party it should be on the basis of hard money; a hard 
/ money party against a paper party. 


In the days of Benton and Jackson, as well as now, there were 
many influential Democrats whose sympathies were with the Na- 
tional-Bank party, and who were ready to discard the money of the 
people issued from the mints of the government and the notes 
of the Treasury, based on coin, for National-Bank paper isued by 
the hand of monopoly. But now, as then, a large majority of the 
party are materially opposed to the principle of financial control 
by such means. They are not disposed to see the money of the 
Constitution subverted and the credit of individuals and corpora- 
tions substituted. It must be apparent to all close observers of 
current popular sentiment that any currency system which pre- 
supposes a permanent interest-bearing debt will not be tolerated 
by our people. 
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A permanent public debt saddled with the power to be used to 
control and manipulate Congressional legislation upon the financial 
question is contrary to the genius of our institutions, and as Mr. 
Benton well said, ‘is not suited for a republic.” Mr. Seligman, 
a New York banker, in his testimony before the Congressional 
Committee investigating the Panama Canal scandalin this coun- 
try as well as France, made it plain how the argus eyes of the 
thousands of banks of issue in this country, focussed onthe Con- 
gress through the means of asubsidized press and telegraph, might 
be brought to bear to create public apprehensions and thus ter- 
rorize Congress to do their corrupt bidding. We want no dicta- 
tion from this quarter, nor any such copartnership in our finan- 
cial system. 

If the Democratic party is true to its teachings and present 
tendencies it will, in time, restore the country where the Con- 
stitution and the Fathers put it, that is, the right to the free use 
of both precious metals as money, and bank paper to be relegated 
where it belongs, viz., the various States. This will decentralize 
our present system. It will take from National Banks the power 
to control Congress in the interests of monetary and political cen- 
tralization—a centralization that means legislation for the rich 
and powerful banks and the consequent degradation of the States 
and impoverishment of the people. We are fast entering upon 
an era in our history when these issues must be met and fought 
out, as they were met and settled in the days of Jackson and 
Benton. - 

It would be well for the Democratic party and for the coun- 
try could the questions of taxation and reduction of pensions, 
as well as a reduction of expenditures all along the line, be 
settled before entering the bitter struggle over the money question. 
The money question must, however, be met sometime. When it 
is forced as the issue it may develop a necessity for a reorganiza- 
tion of political parties. The battle of the standards is the com- 
ing battle the world over, when it is pushed to the front for 
final settlement—the question as to whether silver shall be placed 
at its old status as the equal, if not the superior, of gold in our 
financial system, or totally demonetized. It will be a battle royal. 

The time is not to be long deferred when this battle of the 
standards will be fought to a finish. On the one side will be 
arrayed the rich and powerful banks of the Old World and of the 
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New ; on the other, the mass of our people, especially those 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, loaded down as they are with 
debts and mortgages, with a vast country yet to be touched by 
the hand of industry and enterprize, demanding money without 
limit except as to its supply from nature. 

The money question when brought forward for final solution 
must of necessity involve the question of the standard ; whether 
it shall be a standard resting upon both metals, gold and silver, 
or the single standard of gold. Compromisesand makeshifts have 
heretofore only checked the fighting. When pressed forward, as it 
seems may be done ahead of tariff, and all other reforms promised 
by the Democratic party, the peril of defeat for tariff reductions, 
pension reforms, and other reforms in our expenditures is great. 
It may be that those who wish to postpone and defeat tariff re- 
form are more than willing to press other great measures ahead 
of it. The Democratic party will make a great mistake if such 
should be the policy adopted. 

Itis difficult to see how any more compromises can be had on 
the question of the currency ; especially will it be difficult to 
reconcile the conflict between the demand for total demonetiza- 
‘tion of silver and its unconditional restoration. When the ques- 
tion is again pressed forward it is difficult to see how there can 
be any other solution—the total abandonment of silver or its. 
restoration to its constitutional privileges at our mints. The 
special plea to await the concurrence of other nations can no 
longer be entertained. The last international conference at 

/Brussels developed the fact that there is no probability of any 
agreement on this question. _ 

The time has come when our sixty-five or seventy millions of 
people must act independently. No limping or stilted standard 
such as we now have can long survive. Silver is either a safe 
money metal or it is not. If it is not suitable for free coinage it 
ought not to be further coined. If it is suitable for coinage at 
all it ought not to be debased by limiting its coinage. 

It is fair to assume that the Democratic party will still oppose - 
National Banks, that this party will not tolerate the increase and 
manipulation of the public debt for the purpose of turning over 
or farming out our system of money to banks of issue. If so the 
logical result is to look to silver and gold to take the place of 
bank issues. Gold is not sufficient to answer this purpose, hence 
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silver must and will continue to constitute our supply to meet 
the great demands made for.money by our vastly increasing 
business and population. 

What safer system can be devised than that of gold and silver 
freely coined, with the coin note issue in the metal as a basis, 
dollar for dollar? ‘There can be none. As to the ratio or rela- 
tive amount of the metals that shall be equal in debt-paying 
power, that is now, as it always has been, a question under the 
Constitution for Congress to determine. 

It is possible that a compromise may again be effected by the 
amendment or repeal of the Sherman law and the substitution 
of a system that would coin all silver bullion coming into the 
hands of the government, basing all notes on the silver dollar, 
without the gold redemption clause, as in the Act of 1878, 
known as the Bland-Allison Act, with increase of the minimum 
amount authorized to be coined by that Act. But the difficulties 
in the way of this are many, for the opponents of silver would 
probably oppose it, and no true friend of silver could counsel 
anything less as a substitute for the present law, defective though 


it confessedly is. 
R. P. Buann. 


IIl.—_THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE REVIEWED. 
BY THE HON. CHARLES FOSTER, EX-SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Ir 1s not my purpose to formulate any proposition for the 
United States that in my opinion ought to be proposed to the 
adjourned meeting of the International Monetary Conference when 
it reassembles in Brussels in May next, or to express an opinion 
as to the probable result of such meeting, but to present in a 
brief form the reasons actuating the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury in calling the Conference, the steps taken to secure 
the codperation of the different governments, a synopsis of the 
proceedings, and the impressions to be gathered therefrom. From 
these data your readers can form their own judgment as to what 
may be accomplished at the reassembling of the Conference. 

Foreseeing the inevitable result to this country if its 
present silver policy was to be pursued, and being firm be- 
lievers in the use of both gold and silver as money metals, the 
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President and the Secretary of the Treasury felt that every effort 
within their power should be used to restore silver to its former 
use as money among the nations. 

A brief history of the Latin Union and of former monetary 
conferences is thought not to be out of place here. 

The Latin Union was formed onthe 23d of December, 1865, 
by a convention signed by France, Italy, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, to which Greece became a party a few years later. The 
chief incentive that led to its formation was a desire to provide 
for those countries a uniform metallic currency, in order to pre- 
vent the exportation from them of their silver coins,—an expor- 
tation which had begun as early as 1850, in consequence of the 
change in the relative commercial value of the precious metals, 
caused by the unprecedented production of gold in California and 
Australasia, and the resulting substitution of gold for silver in 
their monetary systems. 

Previous to the foundation of the Union there had existed, de 
facto, a monetary agreement among the four states originally 
constituting it, as Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland had adopted 
the French monetary régime created by the law of April 6, 1803, 
the unit of which was the silver franc, and which granted legal 
currency to gold at the coinage ratio to silver of 1 to 154. The 
contracting states preserved the double standard, but accorded . 
the charater of legal-tender to the five-franc silver piece only. 
They stipulated that all silver pieces of less value than the five- 
franc piece should be limited trade. Each of the states agreed 
to receive into its treasuries the coins stamped by the others, 
without limitation as to value in the case of gold coins and five- 
franc silver pieces, and to the amount of 100 francs in case of 
other silver pieces in any one payment. The latter were to be 
legal-tender, in the country that issued them, to the amount of 
50 francs between individuals, and to be redeemed, by the issuing 
country, in gold. Their coinage was reserved to the states, re- 
spectively, and was restricted to six francs per capita. 

By special conventions in 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1878, the 
Union first limited and then suspended the coinage of the five- 
franc silver pieces. 

The Convention of 1865 was concluded for fifteen years. It 
was renewed in 1878 for five years, and again, in 1885, for alike 
period. It is still in force, by virtue of tacit renewal from year 
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to year. By the terms of the Convention of 1885, the suspension 
of the coinage of full legal-tender silver is continued, while gold 
coins and five-franc silver pieces continue to have unlimited debt- 
paying power. 

So much for the Latin Union. Now as to the International 
Monetary Conferences which preceded that of 1892 : 

The first International Monetary Conference—that of 1867— 
met in Paris on the 17th of June of that year, at the invitation 
of the French Government. It was called ‘‘ to consider the ques- 
tion of uniformity of coinage and to seek for the basis of ulterior 
negotiations.”” Twenty countries were represented at it. It 
failed to come to any agreement as to the means of realizing the 
object for which it had been called, and adjourned on July 6, 
after holding seven sessions, at the last of which it was voted to 
refer its decisions to the several states for diplomatic action, 
and to invite them to transmit their answers to the French Gov- 
ernment before February 16, 1868. ‘This Conference did not 
meet again. 

The next International Monetary Conference was that of 1873. 
It was called by the President of the United States, who, by the 
Act of February 28, 1878, was authorized ‘to invite the govern- 
ments of Europe to join in a conference to adopt a common ratio 
between gold and silver for the purpose of establishing inter- 
nationally the use of bimetallic money, and securing fixity of the 
relative value between those metals.” The Conference met in 
Paris on August 16, 1878. ‘Twelve countries were represented at 
it. In the sixth session, Mr. Say, the President, declared in the 
name of the European delegates that they recognized: First, 
That it was necessary to maintain in the world the monetary 
functions of silver as well as of gold, but that the selection of the 
one or the other, or of both simultaneously, should be governed 
by the special situation of each State or group of States. Second, 
That the question of the limitation of the coinage of silver should 
likewise be left to the discretion of each state or group of states. 
Third, That the differences of opinion which had appeared ex- 
cluded the adoption of a common ratio between the two metals. 
From this declaration, the representatives of the United States 
expressed their dissent. 

The Conference of 1881 was called in January of that year, by 
the Governments of France and the United States, ‘‘ to examine 
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_ and adopt, for the purpose of submitting the same to the 
governments represented, a plan and asystem for the establish- 
ment, by means of an international agreement, of the use of gold 
and silver as bimetallic money, according to a settled relative 
value between those metals.” It metin Paris, April19. Nine- 
teen countries were represented. It held thirteen sessions, at the 
last of which the President, Mr. Magnin, Minister of Finance of 
the French Republic, read a resolution saying that, in view of the 
speeches and observations of the delegates of the several govern- 
ments, there was ground for believing that an understanding 
might be established between the states which had taken part in 
the Conference, but that it was expedient to suspend its meetings ; 
that the monetary situation of some States might call for gov- 
ernmental action ; that there was reason for giving an opportu- 
nity for diplomatic negotiations ; and that therefore the Con- 
ference would adjourn to April 12, 1882. 

This resolution was adopted. The Conference adjourned, but 
was not convened again. 

The International Monetary Conference that assembled in 
Paris during the French Exposition, in October, 1889, had no 
official character. Its members, however, failed to agree on any 
solution of the silver question. 

Early in the year 1891 the Government of the United States 
took the initiatory steps toward calling another international 
conference. A correspondence was opened with certain well- 
known Americans of recognized position and financial knowledge 
and standing, temporarily residing in Europe, with a view to 
ascertaining the views of prominent officials of foreign govern- 
ments on this subject, and the willingness of the leading nations 
to confer on the subject. Early in the negotiations it became 
apparent that all the European governments were inclined to favor 
the Conference if an agreement could be reached with Great 
Britain. Happily it was found that Lord Salisbury’s government 
felt favorably disposed to the calling of a conference. 

At this point the subject was taken up officially by the State 
Department, and through our Minister at London, Mr. Robert 
Lincoln, Great Britain agreed to join in the Conference. Presi 
dent Harrison couched the invitation in the very general terms 
agreed upon with Great Britain. In the language of our Chief 
Magistrate, they were asked to send delegates ‘to consider by 
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what means, if any, the use of silver can be increased in the cur- 
rency systems of the nations.” The invitation was accepted by 
all the states invited, twenty in number, and the Conference, 
after several delays, caused by circumstances not necessary to 
mention here, met at Brussels on the 22d of last November, all 
the delegates being present at the opening of the Conference. 

It will be noticed that the date of the meeting of the Confer- 
ence was after the Presidential election. A President represent- 
ing the opposite political party was to succeed President Harrison, 
upon whose invitation the Conference had been called, The atti- 
tude of the incoming administration upon the great question 
with which the Conference was to deal could not then be known. 
Not only had a change of administration been decreed in this 
country, but an aetual change of administration had taken place 
in Great Britain since the Conference was agreed upon—a change 
there from an administration favoring bimetallism or the enlarged 
use of silver to one strongly in favor of a single gold standard. 
The change of administration in this country was a source of em- 
barrassment in the matter of preparing the instructions to our 
delegates, and to the delegates themselves during the delibera- 
tions of the Conference. 

_ The substance of the instructions to our delegates is here 
given : 

“Tt is the opinion of the President, and, as he believes, of the people of 
the United States, with a singular unanimity, that a full use of silver as a 
coined metal, at a ratio to gold to be fixed by an agreement between the 
great commercial nations the world, would very highly promote the pros- 
perity of all the people of all the countries of the world. For this rea- 
son your first and most important duty will be to secure, if possible, 
an agreement among the chief commercial countries of the world looking 


to international bimetallism ; that is, the unlimited coinage of gold and sil- 
ver into money of full debt-paying power at a fixed ratio in coinage common 


to all the agreeing powers. 
“ You should not lose sight of the fact that no arrangement will be ac- 


ceptable to the people or satisfactory to the Government of the United 
States which would by any possibility place this country on a silver basis 
while European countries maintain the single gold standard. 

“Failing to secure international bimetallism, the next important duty 
will be to secure, if possible, some action upon the part of European coun- 
tries looking to a larger use of silver as currency in order to put an end to 
the further depreciation of that metal.” 


It was suggested to the delegates before leaving the United 
States that, in view of the change of administration, failing to 
VOL. CLVI.—NO. 437. 32 
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secure an agreement at the Conference, an effort should be made 
to take a recess to such date as would give the incoming admin- 
istration an opportunity for full consideration of the subject. 

The importance of the Conference, and the desire to reach a 
satisfactory solution, is evidenced by the opening remarks of the 
Prime Minister of Belgium : 


“‘The Conference in which you are called upon to take part has for its 
object the consideration of the most serious, complex and arduous prob- 
lem which is presented to modern society. 

“Tt (money) affects all economic and social interests, it affects the com- 
merce of the world, and is the real reason of more thanone unexplained 
crisis.” 


_M. Montefiore Levi, the distinguished Belgian Senator who 
presided over the Conference, also strongly emphasized the im- 
portance of the subject : 


“The depreciation of silver so far asit serves as a monetary standard 
finds an echo throughout the social organism. 

“ But the principal evil of the present situation lies in the instability 
that flows from it. 
* * * * * * * * + * * * 


“Whatever may be the result of your deliberations, one may surely 
affirm that, convinced of the considerable influence which the solution of a 
question so complex as that submitted to you may have upon the progress 
of universal civilization, you will have it at heart to investigate the possi- 
bility of remedying the condition of affairs of which none mistake the: 
gravity.” 


At the commencement of the sessions the United States pre- 
sented the following resolution : 


“That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that some 
measure should be formed for increasing the use of silver in the currency 
systems of the nations.” 


Declarations favorable to the resolution were made by the 
delegates from Great Britain and by the delegates from other 
countries who spoke, but the resolution was not put toa formal 
vote. 

In addition to the above resolution the delegates from the 
United States presented for the consideration of the Conference 
a statement of their views in regard to the silver question and 
recommended the adoption of International bimetallism as fol- 
lows : 
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1. Unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver into money of full debt- 
paying power. ; 
2, Fixing the ratio in coinage between the two metais. 


They also submitted proposals looking to the retirement of 
small gold coins and small paper money redeemable in gold, at 
the same time cordially -inviting proposals from other delegates 
and that they be given precedence. 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, one of the English delegates, pre- 
sented a proposition for the purchase of silver by Europe, in the 
following language : 


“The American Government are purchasers of silver to the extent of 54 
millions of ounces yearly, and I would suggest that, on condition these pur- 
chases were continued, the different European Powers should combine to 
make certain yearly purchases, say to the extent of about £5,000,000 sterling 
annually, such purchases to be continued over a period of five years at a 
price not exceeding 43 pence per ounce standard, but if silver should rise 
above that price the purchases. for the time being to be immediately sus- 
pended. 

‘“Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the 
world is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this Conference 
were to break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a 
depreciation in the value of that commodity which it would be frightful to 
contemplate, and out of whicha monetary panic would ensue, the far-spread- 
ing effects of which it would be impossible to foretell.” 


Many other plans for the enlarged use of silver as money were 
presented by distinguished delegates, all of which, except the 
general plan of bimetallism presented by the United States, were 
‘referred to a committee of thirteen delegates for examination and 
report. The committee made two elaborate reports, and while 
reporting affirmatively on only one proposition, viz., the retire- 
ment of small gold coins and paper money, they were unani- 
mously of the opinion that both this proposition and the De Roths- 
child purchase plan, as modified by M. de Osma, of Spain, should 
be brought before the Conference for discussion. 

The attitude of the various governments towards the pro- 
posals, as disclosed by the utterances of the delegates, was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The representatives of Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Scandinavian countries, Turkey, and Portugal, while 
favoring the gold standard, expressed themselves as willing to care- 
fully consider any plan which might be proposed by leading com- 
mercial nations. The Netherlands, Spain, Mexico, and the United 
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States favored international bimetallism. The states of the_ 
Latin Union, upon whose attitude to a large extent the situation 
turned, speaking through M. Tirard, the present French Minister 
of Finance, declared that owing to the fact that they were already 
saturated with silver currency they could not favor the adoption 
of bimetallism unless Great Britain, Germiany and the other mono- 
metallic powers of Europe would also adopt it. At the same 
time M. Tirard, speaking of the Latin Union, said : 


*T do not know yet what will come out of the Conference and to what 
practical result it may lead, but this much is certain, our labors will not in 
any case be fruitless.” 


After a full discussion of the monetary situation and the at- 
titude of the various governments had been revealed, the senti- 
ment seemed to be general that a long recess should be taken to 
enable the delegates to confer with their respective governments. 
This was proposed by Baron de Renzis (Italian delegate), and ably 
seconded by M. de Osma (delegate from Spain). The latter said : 


“There has always been in our discussions a certain dominant and un- 
mistakable character which is supported by the evidence of attitude 
more eloquently than words, viz.: The presence of a general good will 
inspired by the existence of a crisis generally felt, but with different degrees 
of intensity. Whatever personal sympathies we may feel, we must admit 
that very few of us have been able to agree with the stoic opinion which’ 
denies the existence of a crisis and concludes very logically that there is no 
need of looking for a remedy.” 


The President in closing the Conference said : 


“At the moment when we suspend our labors we carry with us, I regret 
tosay, the very general impression of an uneasiness which calls for a 
remedy : but we cherish at the same time the hope that palliatives, or pos- 
sibly a combination of palliatives, may perhaps be found to conjure the evil 
by the aid of an international agreement or understanding. We have, 
finally, I venture to assert, a lively and sincere desire to come together 
again, with the conviction that we shall be better equipped to reach a suc- 
cessful result than when we began our labors,” 


The financial disaster which may ensue in case of a failure of 
the leading nations to come to an understanding on this subject 
is evidenced by the utterances generally of the delegates, and in 
this respect attention is especially called to the extract from the 
remarks of the English delegate, being a member of the great 
banking house of De Rothschild. 

CHARLES Foster. 


—~ t 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“BY WOMEN FOR WOMEN.” 


Dinu, the sweet woman preacher in Adam Bede, often had things 
‘borne in upon her mind.” Is it not “borne in upon” the sensible 
women of to-day that there is an alarming amount of trash being written 
by women for women? The chief offender is the daily press, Magazines 
sift more carefully, and we all know the moral tone of most of the success- 
ful women’s publications to be above criticism. But itis the ‘‘ Society 
Column,” of the Sunday and week-day newspaper which we arraign—the 
columns headed “ Fair Women’s World,” ‘Follies of the Fair,” ‘‘ Feminine 
Foibles,” and the like—pardon a strong quotation from Shakespeare— 
“damnable iteration.” 

Well for the men that such columns are so labelled, otherwise they 
might read themselves into attacks of nausea. j 

But what of the women for whom such columns are so labelled? The 
press declares that it ‘‘caters to popular taste.” Inthe name of all robust 
and normal womanhood, where do the mental and physical inanities reside 
who crave such pabulum? 

From a pile of respectable city journals, gathered absolutely at random, 
I have compiled a few choice illustrations. The writers cover a large range 
of subjects with great impartiality. They write of actresses, clothes, Rus- 
sian tea, complexions, corsets, and sleeves with a versatility that suggests 
the combination of ‘‘scissors and hope, smiles and soap” in the ‘‘ Hunting 
of the Snark !” 

One article unfolds a plan whereby two sisters may become—useful 
and happy? Oh, no, “decorative” and ‘‘ effective.” In condensing the 
scheme I will omit quotation. marks, but retain as far as possible the 
phraseology, as being likewise both “decorative” and ‘‘effective.” Girls 
who goin for this sort of thing can set each other off by wearing gowns 
that suit each other, and posing about harmoniously, making pictures of 
themselves, They should, of course, provide themselves with good con- 
trasting complexions. One might be, for instance, a vivid blonde and the 
other a dull-ashen blonde. Asa basis of operations a corner is very appro- 
priately suggested where they may best weave the web of their fascina- 
tions. The writer assures usit works beautifully for both ; the pretty one, 
who hasn’t very much brains, attracts the admirers to the corner, and once 
they are there the plain but brilliant sister does the entertaining. 

While it hardly seems worth while to adopt a superior moral attitude 
towards such an effusion as this, we cannot refrain from charging the 
writer with a daring plagiarism on the good old nursery fable of the Spider 
and the Fly. 

Another of these authorities tells us that Empire frocks, being worn 
without stays, have a distinctly demoralizing tendency, for a woman with- 
’ gut corsets ‘loses all moral backbone and wants to loaf.on divans, read 
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novels, and drink tea or smoke cigarettes.” Still another of these babblers 
—-who seem to be the lineal descendants of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Brook ”—gives 
hints for the furnishing of a boudoir. Statistics are not at hana for the num- 
ber of women in the United States outside of novels whoown boudoirs. 
The boudoir is first defined: It is the room where a woman “thinks, 
dreams, dresses, talks and reads.” The bed must be a “ dainty dream,” the 
pillows “‘snowy invitations.” A silver rack must hold the ivory-backed 
brushes of the ‘spotless washing-stand,” the toilet-table must have its 
“pretty profusion of oxidized silver, cut glass and flowers,” but, ‘‘ of course 
the principal thing is the looking-glass.” The writing-table must “ lock 
into privacy the love secrets of its owner,” and contain two or three sorts 
of letter-paper “for friends, for business, for lovers, and so on.” If the 
possessor of this boudoir be ‘‘a great reader and accumulate literature (2) 
quickly,” she must have, beside a shelf for the poets, a ‘real bookcase to 
provide for every one of Ouida’s new works and each one of Marie 
Corelli's.” Lastly, pictures, for ‘‘ what is any room without them? A few 
daring French water colors are pretty, or some photo-engravings or etchings 
of poetical semi-nude figures.” 

Is any comment necessary, or possible? Iam uncovering no new atroc- 
ity. Every one knows the brand, and these are no worse than dozens of 
other contributions from dozens of other industrious scribblers for the so- 
ciety column. One can but admire the pluck with which these writers, 
starting with a poor weakly little bacillus of an idea, succeed by careful 
propagation in making it fill two columns. 

Nearly all women have with mistaken conscientiousness worried through 
such columns in search of new hints for house, dress, or table. The greater 
the dilution the stronger the dose, according to Hahnemann and this species 
of literary woman. 

The wonder is how they ever harden into print. And the question is, 
whether this idiocy is harmless. Does it strengthen the moral fibre of - 
American girls and women and prepare them for what is truly their “ higher 
sphere,” which is, I take it, not the boudoir? Or does it set false gods in 
place of pure and healthful ideals ? “7 

I trust these conundrums are not like those in Alice in Wonderland, 
which had no answers. ; 

Meantime, however, it seems unfair that so large a body of women as, 
judging from the space assigned to them in the newspapers, the readers of 
these columns must constitute, should go unrepresented. They should at 
least be seen at the World’s Fair, probably under glass cases—in the 
Woman’s Building, where they can ‘‘ pose about harmoniously.” 


LILLIAN A. MEeRcur. 





DO THE FITTEST SURVIVE? 


Is INSANITY increasing in civilized communities? Is the proportion of 
blind increasing? Is the proportion of deaf increasing? Is the proportion 
of paupers increasing? Is the proportion of criminals increasing? A recent 
writer, who is declared to be both “eminent” and “ scientific,” thinks so 
and tries to make others think so. He holds that the defective population 
in the United States was in 1880 five times as great as it was in 1850. In 
support of his conclusion he quotes a table from the census of 1880. To 
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this I add the figures for 1890 so as to make it complete, and it stands 
thus: 


Year. Total population. Defectives. 
TS5O Soe era Ma rege aigisrQaise Tees eisislesss eae 3,191, 50, 

a Sti arctctern tae celeipistareeleteve ets’ siecere aetels cleats 31,448,821 68,451 . 
WBOS I Le IRR I aE ERE RA iets 38,558,871 98,484 
S80 Sa aeosds ott nica ck acisleinis Reine i 4 Uniehers ae 50,155,788 251,698 
TEOO Re cote Sa Meee manateieteieiear 622,250 293,519 


These ‘‘ defectives ” include only the insane, the idiotic, the blind and 
the deaf and dumb. I have obtained from Dr. John S. Billings, in charge of 
the division of the vital statistics in the Census office, the following im- 
portant classification of these for forty years, including the census just 
made, and also the relative number of ‘‘ dependants” (paupers who are pub- 
licly provided for), and ‘‘ delinquents” (people in prison) : 


Classes, 185C. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
Defectives : : 
Insane........ Ses xls Biswas eters 15,610 24,042 37,432 91,997 106,254 
Idiots..... Satara ie oveeie otaeaT ot 15,787 18,930 24,527 76,895 95,571 
Blind :7.. cae ustsetecees seek a Osu 94 12,658 20,320 44,928 50,411 
DeatMUbes.-- = sews seco sma 9,803 12,821 16,205 33,878 41,283 
Dependants : 
PP AILPONS ain clans eae oare ar 50,353 82,942 76,737 66,203 73,045 
Delinquents: 
IPTISDDCES heaviest cee caice 6,737 19,086 32,901 58,609 71,424 


The writer alluded to, whose views are spread on the pages of a repu- 
table magazine, says that ‘‘the ratio of insane in public and private institu- 
tions of the United States is to the entire population as 156 to1,000!” This 
would give us a total of 9,672,000 lunatics—about 91 times greater than the 
total number of insane, according to the present census. In fact, instead of 
being 156 to 1,000, there are less than 2 to 1,000. The following table given 
me by Dr. Billings shows the percentage of defectives according to the cen- 
suses of 1880 and 1890: 


1880. 1890. 
Insanein a Million,........0.0s000. Mereeiste ieletalotnajaiciaislecgiaibieislepiaip siass ¥e 1,833 1,697 
Idiots in a million....... ee Cadet aaa yews heineen viele seen ate sateaiots 1,533 1,526 
Blind in a million.... ....... Sieh leistet Atiot talons steletais: ah ciulofnain/alaittemiete ciaraip 976 805 
Deafmutes in a million...... ........-+- Wcitadaateasleiindes Sackclinelee oc 675 656 


It will be observed that the percentage is less in every case in 1890 than 
in 1880, which, under the same conditions, would imply a relative or actual 
diminution of the number of the afflicted. But, as a matter of fact, the 
conditions are not similar. In 1880 Dr. Wines succeeded in obtaining per- 
sonal reports from no less than 80,000 physicians, which enabled him to 
make his chronicle peculiarly complete. The same considerations will apply 
to previous censuses. They were all taken not only under varying condi- 
tions, but largely by different methods and for different ends. As the enu- 
meration occurs only once in ten years it must be made by almost an 
entirely new corps every time; and it can almost be said that there are no 
census experts, as there is certainly no uniform system. So it is much more 
probable that the great apparent differences are due to imperfect enumera- 
tion, becoming each decade less and less imperfect, than that there were 
three times as many insane and idiotic in 1880 as in 1870, or five times as 
many in 1890 as in 1850. 

The writer to whom I have alluded infers an increase in insanity from 
the fact that in 1881 there were 56,205 treated in asylums, while in 1889 there 
were 97,535—an increase of 73 percent. But do the figures justify the con- 
clusion or even tend to justify it? They might be further strengthened, or, 
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at any rate, lengthened, by showing that both the deaf mutes and blind in 
American asylums have greatly increased from decade to decade, as follows: 


Deaf in Blind in 

asylums. asylums. 
EBSD: cisteleie's ct tisitee cleiste aalsleteialslels'seiacls ln eielelpiegtars 019 3,444 
DBO ve yaccscrcsateis cistesslaisicnisys atdlisiatcratsierets olviaiaisialemielaete 9,121 6,087 
ESTO sea cwcsers © ache old Saceetere te chal ote inte ateiareet vets eevee 15,627 9,117 
SSO arate s ois siSeoS hs s<iSiaielatgrcca.bianereqeteaciareta steial seers BY 31,586 13,856 
WSOO ersccvetesatei via spekalale eiaeasie nie ater siete ctaistele risk caine 59,657 23,981 


I submit that these interesting facts do not warrant the assertion that 
the ‘‘ defective” have increased in numbers. The multiplication of lunatic 
asylums does not imply an increase 01 lunatics, but an increase of benevo- 
lence. In 1850 the cost of supporting the publié paupers of New York City 
was only $9,863, while in 1890 it was $3,794,972—four hundred times as much. 
But this, instead of proving that there are four hundred times as many 
paupers, simply proves that there is four hundred times as much willing- 
ness to feed, clothe and shelter paupers. 

As civilization advances, social sympathy becomes more active and 
takes the form of assistance to the decrepit, the insane, the blind, and 
otherwise disabled, and of help to the poor and restraint to the penal classes, 
and it is much more probable that many of these unfortunates were with- 
out attention in 1850 than it is that they have quintupled during these four 
decades. 

Nobody would think of inferring a vast increase of ignorance in this coun- 
try, from the fact that there had been a vast increase in the number of school- 
houses, but this seems to be exactly the logic relied on to prove that our in- 
competent and afflicted classes are increasing. A few years ago a member of 
Congress proved that there was ten times as much illiteracy in Massachu- 
setts as in Mexico by pointing to the statistics of illiteracy, whereas the 
fact was that so large a proportion of Mexicans could not read or write 
that no notice was taken of the fact. It is well known that a hundred years 
ago scarcely any attention was paid to the insane in any land on earth. In 
this country there ar: now 113 public insane asylums, but there were only 
two when this century begau and only 11 before 1840. Virginia built the 
first in 1773; the Quakers of Pennsylvania followed with another in 1797. 
Connecticut and Kentucky imitated their examples in 1824 and South Caro- 
lina two years later. Of all of our refugesfor the feeble or wandering- 
minded, two-thirds have been built since the warfor the Union. Before 
that time most of the insane who were cared for at all were kept in the 
almshouses of the land; and in the previous decades there were almost no 
asylums, and the d ranged were, if poor and friendless, permitted to wander 
at will along the roads and over the fields, sleeping where they could and 
living or dying as chance directed. Now that every State and almost every 
community has some sort of u. asylum and the unfortunate wanderers are 
gathered up and housed, the philantnropic kindness is quoted as a proof 
that insanity is rapidly increasing. Statistics show that there are one 
hundred times as many blind people in proportion to the population in New 
York as there are in Egypt, because in Egypt such a very large proportion 
are blind that no official record whatever is made of it. Soitis of allthe 
other afflictions of the defective. 

It is the fashion of “‘labor”’ orators to affirm that tramps are rapidly in- 
creasing in number under prevailing industrial conditions, and even such a 
writer as Mr. Henry George has estimated them at “ millions” in this coun- 
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try alone. Of course, no proof of the tremendous multiplication is offered, 
for there is none to be had. I doubt if there are as many tramps in propor- 
tion to our population as there were fifty years ago, and my doubt is founded 
on the notorious facts that the workingman’s wages have more than 
- doubled in that time and the cost of almost everything that the working- 
man has to buy has been reduced nearly one-half. In other words, an hour’s 
labor will buy and actually does buy three times as much as it would buy 
fifty years ago. In regard to “‘ tramps” only one thing is new—that is, the 
name. The very same genus was known to my mother, but she called them 
“codgers ;’ the very same genus was known to my grandmother, but she 
called them ‘“‘shacks.” What my great-granémother called them I do not 
know, but I doubt not that the professional rounders were as common then 
asnow. There were no “tramps” then, because the name was not invented 
till our armies were disbanded. There were no ‘‘dudes” then, either, but 
there have been dandies, swells, fops, beaux and exquisites scattered plen- 
tifully down the centuries. Names change; the thing persists. 

The actual state of the case caunot be proved, it seems to me, but can 
only be inferred. We know that the average health of the people of every 
civilized land is much higher than it was fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
We know that the average life of man has been prolonged two years since 
1850, and that that prolongation results from better food, better clothing, 
better drainage and ventilation and wiser sanitary conditions every where. 
Is it not a fairdeduction that the causes which result in longer life also 
result in sounder minds and less defective organs? 

The same course of reasoning applied to the criminal classes results in 
analogous conclusions. Never in the history of man were offenders against 
the law treated with so much decision, combined with so much kindness, as 
at present, and it is affirmed by those who have made a study of punitive 
methods that never before has so large a proportion of offenders been brought 
to justice. The records of these would, of course, seem to show that crime 
is increasing, while they would really show only that crime and criminals 
are more thoroughly under the ban of law. Indeed, many actions are now 
illegal which were before legal; many are considered criminal which were 
before venial or even regarded as entirely proper, and such offences added 
would tend towards the erroneous conclusion alluded to. When our methods 
of treating criminals, lunatics, idiots and all the defective classes shall have 
been uniform for a sufficient time to enable trustworthy comparison to be 
made, it will probably be found that the same causes of improved food and 
shelter and better sanitation, which are resulting in increasing length of 
human life, are also resulting harmoniously in diminishing the proportion 
of those who prey upon their fellow men and those who on account of their 


infirmities are a burden upon society. 
, . W. A. CROFFUT. 


THE ABUSE OF SECRECY. 


UNTRUTHFULNESS is believed by many to be the most conspicuous and 
lamentable evil of our times. It is said to be so widespread and insidious 
that itis like unaérated blood pulsating in the social arteries, carrying 
poison into the structures that need nutritious elements. This melancholy 
view receives some support from facts. Nevertheless, whatever degree of 
stability we find in commercial and social relations is evidence of a corre- 
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sponding degree of general veracity. For untruthfulness is a decomposing 
force of such power that among wholly unreliable individuals the integra- 
tion necessary to a complex social life would be impossible. The unques- 
tioning acceptance by most people of the idea that lying is an evil must have 
had its origin in experience tending to establish an association between un- 
truthfulness and disintegration. 

But the recognition of veracity as a useful and essential part of the ma- 
chinery of civilization does not exclude the possibility that occasional and 
exceptional inveracity, concealment or evasion may be approved by the most 
rigid course of reasoning. When an apparent occasion for the exercise of 
wise inveracity has arisen it would seem to demand an examination of its 
claim to special treatment. Or, if large numbers of people be exhorted 
to conceal, whether by silence, evasion, or actual falsehood, facts known to 
them, they may reasonably ask for sound way-marks of philosophy to guide 
them in a path so uncertain. 

“Ts the sewer cleansed by calling aloud that if ts foul?” asks a writer. 
It is seriously questioned by many whether society is benefited by exposures 
of its crimes and follies. Many considerations array themselves against the 
claims of. frankness, considerations of policy and of sympathy; those of 
policy embracing patriotic, religious, social, and business interests. Ex- 
cept in its. distinctly emotional aspect, patriotism busies itself with 
desires for military, commercial, and social supremacy. In a time of almost 
universa_ peace among nations, and of decaying taste for warfare, the mili- 
tary excuse for covering social cesspools cannot be offered. Commercial 
and social relations cannot be perceptibly affected by knowledge of facts 
which bear with almost equal weight upon al. great cities, and which are 
already well known to the controllers of trade and the leaders of society. If 
the tides of migration set less persistently towards any particular locality 
on account of the revelations,—a very improbable supposition,—that should 
be matter for joy to those whose fears of over-population sometimes reach * 
legislative halls and culminate in acts of exclusion. 

The expediency of concealing facts which, if known, might influence in 
an undesirable manner the attitude of the public towards an organization, 
such as the church, must be at least balanced by danger of accidental ex- 
posure that would result in disasters immeasurably augmented by the at- 
tempted concealment, which might be construed into sanction. 

Societary motives for deceiving the general public are various and com- 
plex. Each class desires to maintain ascendancy over inferiors, equality 
with the different groups on its own plane and such favor as it may have 
with superiors, if any be acknowledged. The critique does not often enter 
into personal details, neither does it construct syllogisms which, too com- 
prehensive, touch all the members of a certain circle or class. It does not 
say: 

“Mr. A is a drunkard,” nor “ All men who belong to the exclusive circle 
in the town of B. are drunkards; Mr. A belongs to the exclusive circle in the 
town of B., therefore Mr. A is a drunkard.” 

It does not even state the major premise from which such a conclusion 
must inevitably be drawn. Nevertheless, the imputations are often sweep- 
ing enough to touch the pride of each unit in a great class as if he were in- 
dividually assailed. : 

Certain business interests may be imperilled to an alarming degree by 
disclosures which appear to bear no relation tothem, For instance: In a 
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town of 25,000 inhabitants the only first class opera-house in the place falls, 
in the estimation of the populace, to second class because of certain prac- 
tices of the management suddenly disclosed to the public. This revelation 
affects the business not only of those directly connected with theatrical 
affairs, but also of florists and dressmakers whose productions were sup- 
plied to occupants of the boxes, parquette, and dress-circle. 

But a criticism of a large class as a whole, or of the population of a city 
or country in gross has, usually, an exceedingly indirect, very remote, and. 
altogether inappreciable effect, if any at all, upon individual business in- 
terests. 

The motives most potent in securing evasions and partial or entire sup- 
pression of truth is solicitude for the welfare of those who might, it is ar- 
gued, be influenced to do hurtful things by knowledge that hurtful things 
aredone, A child is to be sent through the habitat of wolves, his defence 
being unconsciousness of their presence or belief that they are sheep. To 
protect us from a contagion we are to be kept in ignorance that its victims 
walk among us and sit beside us. 

If it be conceded that some things should be concealed, we are 
plunged into deeper confusion by the question: ‘ What things?” 
All persons who excuse atrocious punishments of criminals, or any punish- 
ments, on grounds of deterrent effect, must desire their favorite barbarity 
to be made as public as possible in order that the effect may be wide- 
spread. These persons cannot consistently advocate concealment of any 
criminal proceedings, whatever classes may be affected by them, while 
those who do not believe that others are deterred from the commission of 
crime by knowledge of the sufferings of the condemned will usually sup- 
port the view that criminal proceedings should be open in order that all 
may judge of the equal fairness with which justice is administered. 

Should crime, itself, be concealed? Such a course, besides being mani- 
festly out of harmony with the mental states of a people whose pleasure in 
criminal-catching is only exceeded by its delight in pugilistic contests, and 
therefore impracticable, would involve a general knowledge of the essence 
of human conduct, of what constitutes crime, seldom compassed even by 
philosophers and not to be confidently looked for in persons of average 
ability and attainments. 

Shall brutalities, such as child-beating for technical offences against 
well-defended parents or of pigeon-shooting for no offences at all, be sub- 
jects for concealment? Unchanging conditions produce unchanging re- 
sults. When victims of brutality are not able to offer resistance some 
exterior force must effect whatever changes take place, and if the brutal- 
ities remain unknown excepting to the perpetrators, the victims and the 
witnesses, whence shall arise that sentiment of disapprobation which from 
small beginnings finally grows strong enough to act as a powerful 
resistant? 

Shall follies pass unmentioned? It is even harder to decide what is 
foolish than to decide what is criminal and what is brutal. The growth of 
every social group must be assisted by knowledge of the customs of other 
groups. Itisnot essential that isolated facts relating to few persons and 
having no particular significance be known, but other facts having a wider 
significance and the telling of which cannot painfully affect any individual, 
excepting for unsubstantial, sentimental reasons, may, it would seem, prop- 
erly become widely known, Such knowledge acts as a powerful agent in the 
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rectifying of popular errors, sifting that which is essentially evil from that 
which is only conventionally evil, and setting forth the proper bases of actions 
in clearer lights and stronger colors. For instance, itis said in criticism of the 
women of a certain city that they venture out after nightfall without male 
escorts, Adjacent cities stand on tiptoe to look at these shameless crea- 
tures. The air is filled with dust and stones hurled at them by scandalized 
civilization. But the women persist. Their marketing, shopping, calling, 
and visiting places of amusement in the evening go placidly on. By-and- 
by a scientist investigates the facts and finds that these women are as safe 
on the streets as they are in the most sacred, exclusive, down-lined nests of 
homes; that the city is quiet and well-lighted, and that assaults upon 
women who mind their own business are practically unknown. Next a 
philosopher arises who teaches the people that the Turkish women’s custom 
of wearing veils in the presence of men is no more a superstition than the 
custom of women remaining indoors after twilight in localities where there 
is nothing to fear outside. He teaches that acts should be approved or con- 
demned for rational reasons, and not because they conform or do not con- 
form to standards that had their origin among different environments, and 
grew out of conditions which no longer exist. A few listen, popular preju- 
dices weaken, rationality grows, and gradually large numbers of women 
learn to adjust their movements to a real, not a fanciful, environment. Thus 
social revelations may be conducive to benefits neither suspected nor in- 
tended by the revealers. They may lead to discoveries that tendencies popu- 
larly supposed to be towards disease are really towards health. 

Children, slaves, the sane among maniacs and the philosopher among 
Savages must resort to concealments, falsehoods and evasions as means of 
protection against the brutalities of power ; but a people with nothing tan- 
gible to fear can have only petty and childish excuses for covering its cus- 
toms from the eyes of the world. 

Ignorance is perilous ; knowledge is helpful, necessary. Dangers to be 
avoided must be known. Every individual finds the knowledge tending to 
self- preservation more useful than any other. Questions of justice to be de- 
cided must be discussed. Folly to be denounced, wisdom to be commended, 
error to be recognized, tendencies to be studied, re-adjustments to be made, 
sociological inductions to be drawn, require that the related facts be laid 
bare unreservedly and collected and arranged with scrupulous care. 

CLARA Dixon DAVIDSON. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW REFORM. 


THE demand for an inquiry into the working of the English Poor Law, 
which Mr. Gladstone’s Government has met by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, has come from two different quarters—from politicians who 
are unconnected with Poor Law administration, and from those who may 
be regarded as experts in it. 

For half a century or more the Poor Law has had no place in national 
politics, and its local administration has been much freer from party politics 
than has the administration of municipal government. The Poor Law was 
placed on an entirely new basis after the investigation of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1834, and has not been materially interfered with by Parliament 
since that time. 


” 
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Although it is less than eighteen months since the demand for an in- 
quiry into the working of the Poor Law assumed national importance, there 
has been for some years in London an association for the Reform of the Poor 
Laws. Its members were for the most part Radicals. They were not nu- 
merically strong; little was heard of the work, but at the annual election 
of Poor Law Guardians in London, it has been their practice to put forward 
candidates pledged to their programme. 

It was, however, only when Mr. Chamberlain launched his Old Age 
Pension scheme, at the beginning of 1892, that the demand for an inquiry 
into the working of the Poor Law became general. Mr, Chamberlain’s con- 
tention that the Poor Law had failed in its dealing with deserving old 
people, who were no longer able to maintain themselves, was supported by 
Mr. John Morley, who dealt with the question in speeches at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and at Sale, near Manchester, within a few weeks after the publication 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the National Review. 

At Newcastle, when addressing a meeting composed almost exclusively 
of the members of friendly societies, Mr. Morley asked: ‘‘ Has the time come 
when there should be an examination as to whether the provisions and 
practice of the year 1834 should be modified in regard to old age?” and “ Are 
we to make the operation of the law more elastic in that particular field?” 
The answers given by his audience to Mr. Morley’s questions were in the 
affirmative ; and between the date of the Newcastle speech and the General 
Election, local Radical Associations in different parts of the country adopted 
Reform of the Poor Laws as one of the planks in their electioneering pro- 
gramme, and pressed Parliamentary candidates who sought their suffrages 
to pledge themselves to the movement for an inquiry by Royal Commission. 

After the General Election, when it was seen that the appointment of a 
Royal Commission would be secured, members of Poor Law Guardians 
Boards also began to advocate an inquiry, and to indicate some of the ques- 
tions to which they would like to direct the attention of the Commission. 
As the appointment of the Commission will be due principally to the 
demands of the Radical Poor Law Reformers, it will be as well to state the 
questions they desire to bring before the Commissioners, and then to outline 
those which will be submitted by the Poor Law experts. 

In the first place the Radicals ask for more elasticity in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law—so far as it touches old and deserving poor—those who 
are in the workhouse through no fault of their own, and who before they 
sought its shelter had a life-long record of honesty, industry, and good 
citizenship. The Poor Law, as at present administered, draws no distinc- 
tion between people of this kind and .those whose whole lives have been 
vicious and criminal. Inside the workhouse all the people are herded 
together on exactly the same level, no attempt whatever being made to dis- 
tinguish between them. This, the Radical Poor Law reformers urge, is one 
of the greatest blots on the system. They are also dissatisfied with the 
attitude taken up by many of the Boards of Poor Law Guardians in regard 
to the administration of outdoor relief. Qutdoor relief is one of the few 
matters concerning which each board is allowed to determine its own 
policy. 

The policy of the Local Government Board, the government department 
which controls all local administration in England and Wales, is to curtail 
outdoor relief as much as possible, but it is left to each Board of Guardians 
to decide whether it will refuse outdoor relief at its discretion in each indi- 
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vidual case which comes before it. Most Poor Law experts are with the 
Local Government Board in its desire that outdoor relief should be cut down 
to the lowest possible point, and in consequence many of the Boards of 
Guardians altogether refuse outdoor relief, and offer no alternative from the 
workhouse to all applicants. This is particularly the case in the London 
unions, in which the granting of outdoor relief has been brought down to as 
low a proportion as 20.2 of the total sum administered by the Metropolitan 
Poor Law Guardians. Last year this total was £912,276, of which £728,158 
was represented by indoor relief—that is, relief in the workhouses, and 
£184,118 was paid out as doles to people who were living with or were par- 
tially supported by relatives and friends. 

Poor Law reformers insist that this cutting down of outdoor relief has 
been pushed too far, and that in many instances a grant of two shillings 
and sixpence weekly from the Guardians, supplemented as it would be by 
the help of relatives, would save the rate-payers seven shillings and sixpence, 
and would also save many deserving old men and women who are past 
work from leaving their home and going into the workhouse, 

There is also a feeling among some of the advocates of Poor Law reform 
that the law as it now stands is a little too harsh in its treatment of tramps 
and vagrants. They hold that the task which a tramp is compelled to per- 
form before he leaves the casual ward after being afforded a night’s lodging, 
detains him at work too far on into the day, and hinders his chance of get- 
ting permanent employment. 

These are some of the objections which the Radicals urge against the 
Poor Law, as it is now administered under control of the Local Government 
Board, by the Boards of Guardians, in the 648 unions into which England 
and Wales are divided. They are also asking for reforms in the mode of 
electing Guardians. They complain that propertyis altogether too well 
represented on the Boards as now constituted, and would like tosee an end 
to the system under which county magistrates are ex-officio members of the. 
Boards for the unions in which they live, and also an end to the system of 
plural voting. 

At present a ratepayer is allowed to vote in accordance with the 
amount of his assessment to the Poor Rates. The Radicals also object to 
/ the property qualification for a Poor Law Guardian. This is a matter 
largely in the hands of the Local Government Board, which fixes the quali- 
fication in each union, Thereis no uniformity in this matter. The Law 
sets out that the Board cannot require a qualification exceeding the annual 
value of £40, The Local Government Board settles the qualification in each 
union after consideration of the local circumstances and conditions, and 
thus it comes that the qualifications vary from £10 in one union to the max- 
imum sum in another. 

The Radicals desire a low uniform qualification, on the ground that as 
working men may become members of the House of Commons, and of city 
and county councils, there is no reason why they should not also become 
members of Poor Law Guardian Boards. The people who become charge- 
able on the Poor Rates are mostly of the laboring classes, and it is maintained 
by the Radicals that representatives of the working classes ought to have 
places on the Boards which deal with their cases. 

When the County Government Bill of 1888 was in committee of the 
House of Commons there was a movement on the part of the Radicals to 
place the Poor Law administration in the hands of the new county councils 
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created by that measure. No success then attended the endeavor to make 
this transfer of power, but the attempt is likely to be renewed, now that the 
whole question of the administration of the Poor Law is to be inquired into 
by Royal Commission and later on dealt with by Parliament. 

Poor Law experts have about half a dozen questions which they would 
like to have ventilated at the coming inquiry. Many experts are in favor 
of a total abandonment of the system under which outdoor relief is admin- 
istered. Others would like to see some system devised which would enable 
a classification to be made of paupers in the workhouse. They admit the 
justice of the complaint of Poor Law reformers in regard to deserving old 
people who come upon the Poor Rates, but insist that at present there is no 
way out of the difficulty. 

The vexed question of settlement will also be brought before the Com- 
mission. This question has been greatly narrowed and shorn of many of its 
difficulties since the Poor Law of 1834 first came into operation ; but it still 
gives trouble occasionally, and ia the case of contending unions calls for the 
intervention of the Locai Government Board, and sometimes for that of the 
lawcourts. With a view to settling the question once and for all, some of the 
Poor Law specialists will advocate the abrogation of the law of settlement 
and the substitution of one under which all paupers shall become chargeable 
to the union in which they seek relief. 

As the law now stands, twelve months’ residence gives a man a settle- 
ment and prevents his being returned to the union in which he was born, as 
was the rule in the early days of the Poor Law. Under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1851, the Local Government Board may determine ques- 
tions of settlement arising between the Guardians of two Poor Law unions, 
and an order to this end made uuder the seal of the Local Government 
Board is in all courts and for all purposes final and conclusive. That cases 
of disputed settlement still occur is shown by the fact that in the year end- 
ing the Ist of July last, seven of these orders were issued by the Board, 
which in reporting the fact in its annual Blue Book expressed regret that 
Boards of Guardians do not more generally resort to this inexpensive mode 
of obtaining a decision in settlement cases, and thereby save the cost which 
litigation to the same end involves. 

One other important question which Poor Law experts will submit to 
the Royal Commission is that affecting tramps. They are anxious that 
there should be uniformity of treatment of tramps and vagrants all over the 
country. They are not,as are the Radical Poor Law reformers, of the 
opinion that the tramp suffers any great hardship under the existing law. 
They hold that two-thirds of the tramps in England are worthless people, 
who would rather tramp the country than settle down permanently to 
work, and thatin most unions the treatment accorded them is altogether 
too indulgent. Slackness in this matter in one union tells to the disadvan- 
tage of its neighboring unions, and for this reason Poor Law experts demand 
a more uniform treatment of tramps. They insist that these people belong 
to no particular union, but to the State, and that they can best be dealt 
with by an authority representing a much larger area than a Poor Law 
union. In London, with its thirty unions, the cost of feeding and sheltering 
tramps is borne by the whole metropolis, and defrayed out of a common 
fund. 

Poor Law Guardians in the provinces who have given attention to the 
question are calling fora somewhat similar system outside London and 
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are urging that each county should have the care and defray the cost of 
relieving the tramps within its borders. Alien immigration has, within the 
last twelve months, greatly exercised Poor Law Guardians in the North of 
England, and it is quite possible, that, notwithstanding the attention which 
Lord Dunraven s Committee of the House of Lords gave to this question two 
or three years ago, the Poor Law phase of it may be again fully discussed 
before the Royal Commission. 
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THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


BY THE HON. B. F. TRACY, EX-SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


THE islands of St. Paul and St. George in Behring Sea, known 
as the Pribyloff Islands, were transferred to the United States by 
Russia in 1867 as part of the Alaska purchase. These two islands 
are the only places inhabited by the seal in Alaskan territory. 
Across Behring Sea,* near the Siberian coast, and distant seven 
hundred and fifty miles due west from the Pribyloff Islands, is 
another group known as the Commander Islands, belonging to 
Russia, which are also inhabited by seal. No other seal-colony 
of any'size exists in the North Pacific. ‘The two herds inhabit- 
ing these two widely-separated groups of islands, one American, 
the other Russian, never mingle with each other, either on the 
islands which form their respective habitations, or-in the ad- 
jacent waters, but each herd maintains and has always main- 
tained its separate and distinct existence. There is no record of 
the killing of a seal belonging to the Commander Islands upon 
the isles of Pribyloff. ‘The members of the two herds are readily 
distinguished by their skins, that of the American seal being of a 
higher quality and worth about twenty-per cent. more in the 
market, The difference is well established and fully recognized, 
although its cause has never been ascertained. It may be due 
to the variations of climate, to a difference in the tempera: 


* So named from Vitus Bering or Behring, who discovered it in 1728. 
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ture of the neighboring waters, to some peculiarity in food, or to 
all these combined, but whatever the causes they must have op- 
erated for generations to produce the marked difference in the 
animals, which is conclusive ‘evidence of the absolute separation 
of the two herds, and serves to identify the members of each herd 
beyond the possibility of question. 

Why the American seal should have selected these two remote 
islands in the waters of Alaska for its home, and no others, can- 
not be positively stated. Delighting in fog, but unable to en- 
dure either ice or sun, the animals have doubtless been influenced 
in their choice by the fact that the islands are almost continously 
enveloped in fog from May to November ; that they are free from 
ice during the breeding season ; that a large portion of their sur- 
face is covered by ledges of smooth, bare rock, and that their shores 
consist of gentle slopes, giving easy access from the water, and 
making a beach on which the young seal can live while learning 
toswim. Whatever the reasons, the fact is established that these 
two islands are the only home of the American seal in these waters, 
that it has never been known to breed on any other land, and 
that it occupies them for about eight months each year. 

The fur seal is swi generis. It is a warm-blooded, fur-bear- 
ing, highly-organized animal, classified by naturalists with bears, 
dogs, cats and other carnivorous mammals. It is essentially a 
land animal. It can and does at times live in the water, but itis 
not a fish and has none of the characteristics of the fish. Among 
fishes it is most nearly allied to the whale, which also belongs to 
the family of mammalia ; but unlike the whale, which is begotten, 
born and reared in the water, and which perishes when removed 
from its native element, the seal is begotten, born and reared on 
the land, and but for its lite on the land the species would be- 
come extinct. This period of land habitation lasts from six to 
eight months continuously. During this time the seals only 
visit the sea for short periods, for food. Some of them do not 
leave the island at all, even for this purpose, and if a lagoon ex- 
isted, or a tank could be built that would hold enough fish to sup- 
ply their wants they would not need to go to sea at all. Theseal 
may, therefore, be accurately described as a land animal whose 
food is found in the sea. 

The breeding season of the seal isin summer. The animals 
are then at their home on the islands. Here procreation takes 
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place. The period of gestation is between eleven and twelve 
months, during the second half of which the herds are at sea. 
The approach of its completion finds the mothers again returning 
to the islands ready to give birth to their young as soon as they 
reach theirsummer home. Shortly after the birth and while they 
are still nursing their off-spring, they again become pregnant with 
the young that will be born in the following season, and this 
process of reproduction is repeated year after year with unvarying 
regularity. 

During the winter months the seal of the Pribyloff Islands, 
male and female, old and young, make an annual excursion into 
the North Pacific Ocean south of Behring Sea, and from this 
point they disperse widely to the south and east. The extent of 
this annual dispersion is not known, nor do we know its cause. 
What we do know is that it takes place each winter and lasts until 
the late spring. When this time arrives the scattered animals, by 
a natural and invariable instinct, converge from all directions, 
and gathering in one vast herd in the watersof the North Pacific 
south of the Aleutian Islands pass through the straits between 
those islands, and make their way together to the Pribyloffs. In 
this annual return of the herds to the northward, the older bulls 
assume the lead, and reach the islands about May dth. As 
they arrive they choose their positions on the rookeries, and there 
await the coming of their mates. The cows, heavy with young, 
follow them closely, the first arriving about June 10th; and by 
the fifteenth of the following month the entire herd has again as- 
sembled on the islands. 

In company with the well-grown bulls and cows come the 
younger animals, the product of the herd during the past six 
years. ‘The males do not reach maturity until six or seven years 
of age, and these young males, together with the yearling females, 
take up their abode by themselves on what are known as the 
‘‘hauling grounds,” quite apart from the rookeries, or breeding 
places. None of these young males are allowed by their elders to 
come upon the rookeries until they are fully matured, and not 
even then, unless they may be able to overcome in single com- 
bat some old bull whose fighting powers have been weakened by 
age. They must conquer their places, and with all alike, old and 
young, the warfare of the rookeries means the survival of the 
fittest. 
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The young are dropped soon after the mother reaches the 
land, sometimes within a few hours, sometimes after one or two 
days. As soon as this isaccomplished the mother passes immediate- 
ly into heat and again becomes pregnant. For about four 
months after birth the young seal is nursed, receiving dur- 
ing this time nothing but its mother’s milk, which it takes once 
every two or three days. All this time it remains wholly on the 
land. It is curious and significant that the young seal is not a 
natural swimmer, and that if thrown into the water on its early 
visits to the beach it will drown—a strong confirmation of the 
fact that it is by nature a land animal. When about two months 
old it goes down to the shore and plays in the surf, gradually 
learning to swim. At four months it has progressed so far that 
it can go in pursuit of food, but even then, and for a considerable 
time after, it is a clumsy swimmer. 

Except the full-grown bulls, which can go without food for a 
long period. and the nursing young, all the seals feed in the sea 
during their residence on the land. Every two or three days they 
make a brief excursion into the waters in search of food. Itisa 
perpetual coming and going. How far these excursions extend 
is not definitely known. But as the seals, after a year or two of 
experience, can swim easily from ten to twelve miles an hour, and 
as it is known that the mother seal is often away from one to two- 
days, it is certain that they swim off as far as a hundred miles 
from the islands in search of food. Apart from the inherent dif- 
ficulty of finding enough to sustain the life of a million animals 

/in a zone of twenty-five to thirty miles from the islands, the fact 
of these long excursions is susceptible of proof. A correspondent 
of the Mew York Herald, writing from one of the poaching ves- 
sels last summer, states that a mother seal was killed more than 
a hundred miles from the islands, and her udder was found full of 
milk. Compelled to find food not only for themselves, but to 
meet the extra drain made upon them in nourishing their young, 
the mothers go into the sea far more frequently than the other 
members of the herd, and are therefore much more exposed to the 
attacks of poachers. ; 

The seal rookeries on the islands of St. George and St. Paul 
are the largest in the world. Here the business of breeding, 
raising to maturity, selecting the male seals for slaughter at the 
age and season when the fur is of the most value ; of curing, pre- 
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serving, shipping and marketing the skins has been carried on for 
nearly ninety years. It was founded by the Russians in 1804, 
and was carried on by them until 1867, when the islands, together 
with the business, were transferred to the United States as part 
of the Alaskan purchase, for which the latter government paid 
the sum of seven million dollars. This government soon after 
the transfer, in the exercise of its rights as owner, assumed by an 
express statute the control and conduct of the business. By this 
statute the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe 
the number, age and sex of the seals that may be slaughtered. 
During all this time the business has been carried on in substan- 
tially the same manner as any other successful breeding establigh- 
ment. The methods in use on the Pribyloff Islands are almost 
identical with those of the ranchmen upon our Western plains. 
On the ranch the cattle roam at will, finding food where best they 
may until the annual round-up, when the ranchman selects from 
the herd those which he desires to market, retaining such as are 
necessary for the increase of the herd, or for continued growth 
and profit. Atthe annual round-up of the seals, which lasts from 
June to October, the young males of from two to five years of 
age which are still immature for purposes of breeding, and hence 
known as bachelors, are selected for slaughter. At this age, 
though useless for procreation, their fur has reached itg highest 
quality, and brings the highest price in the market. During part 
of the months of August and September, however, the fur tem- 
porarily loses its best quality, and no seals are slaughtered. 

No females are allowed to be killed on the islands. All are 
preserved for the increase of the herd, for it is upon the number 
of females that this increase mainly depends. The cow bears but 
one calf a year, while the bull, as a rule, serves as many as fifteen 
cows in a season, and may serve twenty or thirty. For keeping up 
the numbers of the herd, therefore, one male suffices for at least 
fifteen females. The killing of a single female means the cutting 
off of one young seal a year from the natural increase of the herd 
during the natural term of the mother’s life. The killing of 
fourteen out of every fifteen males would inyolve no diminution 
whatever of the annual increase. 

In selecting animals for the market, the men employed on the 
work go among the bachelor seals and, choosing the proper 
number from the great body that lie huddled together upon the 
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hauling-grounds, drive them to the place where they are to be 
slaughtered. They are killed in the open field with clubs, and 
the thousands of their companions in the immediate presence of 
whom the work is done, make no effort to escape or run away. 
The United States could, in this way, destroy in a single season 
every one of the seals on the island. 

The seal industry gives employment on the islands to about 
one hundred men, the permanent population entirely depend- 
ent upon it for support consisting of from fifty to sixty fam- 
ilies. To supply them with fresh meat, the Secretary of the 
Treasury permits the slaughter of not exceeding five thousand 
young seals yearly. The business thus conducted by the United 
States is a source of great profit. Its successful prosecution 
requires large capital, great energy, and skill. If the seal herds 
can. be preserved for the next century under the conditions that 
existed down to 1885, it is a low estimate to place the value of 
these two islands at thirty millions of dollars. With the seal 
exterminated, they are of no value whatever. 

During all these successive summers, in which, for ninety 
years, the business has been prosecuted, the seal has fed in the 
sea, and it has been permitted to come and go without let or hin- 
drance. No substantial interference with the industry occurred 
prior to 1886, when a few Canadian poachers for the first time’ 
openly entered Behring Sea for the purpose of hunting the seal 
found in the waters surrounding the islands. This practice has 
continued ever since with steadily-increasing activity. The 
‘ poachers respect neither age nor sex, slaughtering alike male and 
female, young and old. As the breeding bulls do not leave the 
islands, it is upon the females that this indiscriminate killing tells 
most heavily. The death of each mother means the extinction of 
three lives, her own and those of the new-born calf awaiting her 
return on the island, and of the-unborn offspring which has only 
lately been conceived. Thousands of the calves die annually 
because their mothers are ruthlessly slaughtered while search- 
ing for food that is to give them strength to nurse their 
young. It is a yearly-recurring massacre of mothers and their 
little ones, for the commercial profit of the poachers, 
and it is rendered tenfold more fatal to seal life by the method in 
which it is pursued. For it must be remembered that these seals 
are killed not by clubbing, or harpooning, or catching with a 
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hook, but by the simple process of shooting them as they are 
seen at the surface of the water. Hence vast numbers of those 
shot are lost, and the number taken represents but a small. part 
of the number killed. The enormous destruction of seal life that 
results from this barbarous and reckless practice can only be 
guessed at. If the number taken by the poachers can reach over 
twenty-eight thousand, as it did in 1891, what must be the num- 
ber of those that were killed and left behind? It is said that 
they lose five out of every six shot. The depredations of 1886 
and the following years reduced the number allowed by the lease 
to be killed on the island from a hundred thousand to sixty thou- 
sand, and of this number only twenty-one thousand could be 
killed in 1890. Already we are advised that sixty-seven vessels 
are ready to engage in their unlawful work during the coming 
season, as against forty-nine last year. Unless this poaching can 
be suppressed the extermination of the seal at an early date is 
certain. 

It is obvious that the United States has an immense interest 
at stake in the future of the fur seal. It is obvious, also, that 
the preservation of the species is an interest in which not only 
the United States, but all mankind, are directly concerned. But 

_the question we are now considering is not one of interest ; it is 
solely a question of right, and it should be approached impartially 
with the single object of determining with certainty what are the 
rights of the parties in the matter. The questions to be consid- 
ered, are: 

First—What right of property has the United States in the 
fur seal of the Alaskan Islands ? 

Secondly : In what way and to what extent can this property 
right be protected and enforced. 

There can be no question that the seals while on the Pribyloft 
Islands are the property of the United States. The law of na- 
ture fixes an inchoate property inall animals fere nature in the: 
owner of the territories where they are found. The right is said 
to exist ratione soli—the owner of the soil is the owner of the 
animal. This principle found expression in the Roman law, 
which, although it held in general that wild beasts are the prop- 
erty of the taker, allowed no man to huntupon another’s ground, 
except by consent of the owner of the soil. It found similar ex- 
pression in the Danish law of England, which was traced directly 
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to the Scandinavian law of the Continent, and which gave to the 
owner of the land the exclusive right to take wild animals 
thereon. ‘The same rule was adopted in the Saxon laws that pre- 
ceded the Conquest, and such would appear likewise to have been 
the doctrine of the common law. 

We have spoken of this as an inchoate right because, 
although it was exclusive enough on the territory, the nomadic 
habits of wild animals gave it a merely transitory character, un- 
less, in some way, the ownership was asserted. An animal that 
wandered hither and thither, having no fixed connection with the 
locality, now on one man’s land and now on that of another, 
equally incapable of identification on either, could only be said 
to be owned at the moment when it was caught and killed, for its 
ownership depended upon the place where at this moment it hap- 
pened to be. Some further element was necessary to vest a com- 
plete title to the animals while still living, and to separate either 
in principle or in fact the wild beasts which roamed at large in 
the forest from those which the proprietor of the land could 
claim as the subject of a fixed and well-defined property right. 

This additional element was found in the idea of reduction to 
possession, which, when united to the inchoate right vested,ratione 
soli,in the proprietor of the land, gave a complete title. The 
reduction to possession took an infinite variety of forms. It 
might arise from the grant of the sovereign, from the act of the © 
lord of the soil, or finally from the act of nature. Thus under 
the game laws so long in force in England, the crown granted to 
individuals certain franchises or rights of hunting known under 
the name-of chase, park, free warren, etc. Here it was the act 
of the sovereign. Again, it might arise from a man’s own act, 
as by making an inclosure and confining the animals within it, 
as deer in a park, pheasants or partridges in a mew, or hares or 
rabbits ina warren; or by employing keepers, to whom the 
animals were a direct and peculiar charge. In fact, actual con- 
finement, by an inclosure, or otherwise, was not hecessary to 
establish this reduction to possession, by which ownership was 
rendered complete. Thus doves or pigeons, living in a dovecote 
on the land, were held to be reduced to possession, although free 
to goand come and to fly hither and thither as they pleased. In 
this case mere residence or having an abode on the land was a 
sufficient reduction to possession. In thesame way bees, although 
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rightly classed by jurists as animals fere nature have for hun- 
dreds of years been regarded as the property of him upon whose 
land they are hived, to be sold and transferred by delivery like 
the horse or the ox; and this, solely because their home is fixed 
' upon his territory. The bees, like the doves and pigeons, are free 
to wander in search of flowers to feed on, but are none the less 
reduced to possession, so as to be, to the fullest extent, the sub- 
ject of property. The same may be said of the hawks, formerly 
used in the sport of falconry. 

In determining what constituted possession, the law in many 
cases gave effect to what was, in reality, little more than a bare 
assertion of ownership. As in the case of the deer, mentioned by 
Blackstone, ‘‘ that is chased out of my park or forest and instantly 
pursued by the keeper or forester,” these remain ‘still in my 
possession, and I still preserve my qualified property in them.” 
In some cases the act of reduction was merely symbolical, as by 
putting on a mark, like the delivery of a twig or aclod of earth 
which constituted livery of seisin or possession at common law. 
Thus Blackstone says : 

“Tf a deer, or any wild animal reclaimed, hath acollar or other mark put 
upon him, and goes and returns at his pleasure; or if a wild swan is taken 


and marked and turned loose in the river, the owner’s property in him still 
continues, and it is not lawful for any one else to take him.” 


So far have the courts carried the principle of what may be 
called constructive reduction to possession that, in a case cited 
by Chitty, an action was maintained against one who by firing 
guns near the decoy-pond of another, frightened away the wild 
fowl resorting there. In this case the wild fowl, for whose loss the 
owner of the land could sue, had not been captured ; they had not 
even been brought within the actual power of the plaintiff. They 
were merely in such a situation that their actions indicated that 
they might or would, if not interfered with, come eventually into 
his power ; and this bare potential possession was sufficient to 
enable him to maintain an action, : 

But the law does not stop with the acts of the sovereign or of 
the private land-owner. It infers a reduction to possession from 
the unaided act of nature. Thus in the case of animals, however 
wild, the law gave the owner of the soil a clear property title to 
the young born thereon until such time as they were able to fly or 
run away. It was not necessary to capture them, or in any way to 
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lay hands upon them. Jt was enough that the owner could cap- 
ture them if he desired. 'The law looked not to actual possession, 
but to the power of reducing to possession at will. Upon similar 
principles the Supreme Court of the State of New York has held 
“that bodily seizure is not requisite, but it is sufficient that the 
animal should be brought within the certain control of the party. 

Nor is it necessary, in cases where the reduction to possession 
is brought about by the unaided act of nature, that the animal 
should lose his freedom of movement, or that his going and com- 
ing should be restricted any more than it is in cases where pos- 
session arises from the intervention of man. Ifa colony of bées 
swarm upon a hollow tree on my land, making its home therein, 
the law without question recognizes those bees as my property. 
No barriers encircle them ; they are free to go and come as they 
choose. I have done nothing to restrain them ; I have not even 
done aught to invite them. Yet they are as completely mine as 
if I had built a hive for them. They found on my land a con- 
genial dwelling which nature placed there, and by taking up their 
abode therein they have reduced themselves to my possession and 
thus become my property by their own act. 

The principle that a reduction to possession, with all its at- 
tendant consequences, may be established by the acquisition 
through the animal’s voluntary act of a home on the land, has 
received a clear enunciation from the highest English authorities. 
In a masterly opinion delivered in the Court of Exchequer 
(Blades v. Higgs, 13 C. B. 850) Baron Wilde says : 


“Tt has been argued that an animal fere nature could not be the sub- 
ject of individual property. But this is not so; for the common law affirms 
a right of property in animals even though they were fere nature, if they 
were restrained either by habit or inclosure within the lands of the owner. 
We have the authority of Lord Coke’s reports for this right in respect to 
wild animals, such as hawks, deer, and game, if reclaimed, or swans or fish, 
if kept in a private moat or pond, or doves in a dove-cote. 

“The principle of the common law seems, therefore, to be a very reason- 
able one; for, in cases where either their own induced habits, or the con- 
finement imposed by man, have brought about, in the existence of wild ani- 
mals, the character of fixed abode ina particular locality, the law does not 
refuse to recognize in the owner of the land which sustained them a prop- 
erty co-extensive with that state of things.” 


Having established this clear principle that the inchoate right 
to wild animals, however wild they may be, vests in the owner of 
the land on which they are found ratione soli, and that the re- 
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duction to possession completes and perfects this title, how does 
the principle apply to the case of the seal ? Although doubtless 
to be classed, like the bees, as animals fere nature, the wild- 
ness of the seal is by no means that of a beast of prey that roams 
in the forest. In the strict sense a wild animal is one that fears 
man and instinctively seeks to escape from his presence. But 
the seal is born tame. On the land he is docile and helpless, hav- 
ing neither the desire nor the ability to escape from the control of 
man. Itmight well be claimed that with an animal having such 
a disposition no formal reduction to possession is necessary. But 
assuming that it is, the conditions surrounding the life of the 
animals upon the Pribyloff Islands are such as to establish it in 
the amplest manner, both by the act of nature and by the act of 
man. In the first place the seal is begotten and born upon the 
islands, and during the first four months of its life, while it is 
being reared, it cannot get away. Possession at this time 
exists in the strictest sense of the term, and may be said to vest 
a complete title. But, apart from the case of the young seal, 
the condition of the whole herd, young and old alike, is such 
that they are substantially as much reduced to possession as 
domestic animals. The islands are their home, their fixed place 
of abode, which they inhabit during the greater part of the 
year, and to which they have always returned during a period 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. They 
live and abide there,as the bees and the doves, however much 
they may wander, live and abide upon the land to which they 
always return from their flights. It matters not that this abode 
has been selected by the animal’s unaided instinct, and that it is 
maintained by his voluntary habits. We are told, and truly, 
that the adoption of a fixed abode, although the result of mere 
habit, constitutes such a reduction to possession as to establish 
firmly a property right. We have seen a complete illustration of 
this principle in the case of the bees, which, having swarmed on 
a tree on a man’s land, become ipso facto his property. And this 
adoption of an abode is not a novel and recent movement of the 
present generation of seals, not the sudden impulse or caprice of 
the moment, but the act of ancient progenitors, repeated year 
after year by their descendants, from the first time that their habits 
were observed and recorded. It has been their ancestral home 
from time immemorial. 
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It must be noted also that this is the only abode of the seal. 
They never take up even a temporary residence in the territory 
of another. If they did it could hardly be regarded as a home, 
when compared with the Pribyloffs, the seat of reproduction, the 
birthplace of the race ; but they do not. During the summer 
the mothers and the half-grown seal leave the islands only for 
short excursions to obtain food. The adult bulls and the pups 
do not leave them at all. In the winter the herds go out into the 
ocean, which is no man’s territory. There is no other land, do- 
mestic or foreign, which the seal visit even for purposes of easual 
sojourn ; much less is there any which can set up a rival claim as 
their fixed abode. 

But it is not alone by the act of nature that the seal on the 
Pribyloffs have been reduced to possession. While here they are 
in the direct charge and under the certain control of the keepers 
on the islands. The control of these keepers, and through them, 
of the proprietor of the soil, is complete. No one would deny 
that if the herd were walled up in an inclosure, or if the animals 
were tied individually with rope, they would be reduced to pos- 
session. But so restricted are their powers of locomotion that, if 
these measures were adopted, control would not thereby be ren- 
dered more perfect. When driven by their keepers they move 
slowly and with painful effort. In comparative facility of cap- 
ture the bee and the dove are as illusive as quicksilver. To have 
a herd of animals under your certain power and control it is not 
necessary to tie them up, when their greatest possible power of 
movement will carry them only one step to your ten, and when 
they are so tame that at your approach not one among the thou- 
sands moves from his place until you drive him away by force. 
This is no mere constructive reduction to possession, but a cer- 
tain, actual and efficient reduction to possession. 

, The question what shall constitute property in wild animals 

within the territory has so far been considered solely as it arises 
between individuals, —that is to say, between the individual 
owners of different parcels of land upon which such animals may 
be found, or between one individual land-owner and the captor of 
the animals. But the question takes a much broader scope when 
considered as a question between state and state. What shall 
constitute ownership within the territory of a state as against 
another state ? Is any reduction to possession necessary to com- 
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plete the property right of the state within its territory ? And, 
if so, what constitutes a reduction to possession ? This question 
is one which it is entirely competent for every sovereign to decide 
upon his own territory, and within his own jurisdiction. The prop- 
erty of the sovereign in wild animals within the territory has been 
repeatedly recognized and has found frequent expression in legis- 
lation. Thus the English game laws,which were adopted after the 
Conquest, held that all animals of chase, and such as were accounted 
game, belonged to the king, who granted the right to take them 
to such of his subjects as he might choose. The right of the 
sovereign to vest in individuals a title to wild animals is affirmed 
with distinctness by Baron Wilde, of the Court of Exchequer, in 
the English case quoted above. In commenting unfavorably upon 
certain decisions of English courts, which showed a departure 
from the original doctrine of the common law, he says: ‘‘If the 
legislature should interfere by giving to the owner of land a 
property in game, either absolute or qualified, as long as it remained 
on his land, it would only be acting in the spirit and policy of 
the common law.” In fact, the examples of this exercise of the 
sovereign power both in England and the United States are numer- 
ous. ‘Thus the Legislature of the State of New York has enlarged 
the power of acquiring a title to game by pursuit, in the case of 
deer in the counties of Suffolk and Queens, by declaring that any 
person that starts a pursuit of such game shall be deemed in pos- 
session of the same so long as he continues in fresh pursuit 
thereof. Nothing could be a clearer assertion of the right 
of the sovereign to declare what acts in the nature of a reduction 
to possession may be necessary in order that the title may vest. 

Now, the property right in the seal is claimed not by the owner 
of the soil alone, in virtue of his ownership, nor by the sovereign 
of the territory alone, in virtue of his eminent domain. It is 
claimed by him who is at the same time owner and sovereign. 
The two titles meet in the United States. The United States, as 
sovereign of the territory, has reduced to possession the wild ani- 
mals on its domain. The United States, as owner of the soil, has 
reduced to possession the wild animals on the land which it holds 
in fee. Can anything further be wanted to establish its title to 
these animals on the islands ? 

Although it might seem under these circumstances that no 
declaration or enactment would be necessary on the part of the 
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sovereign to establish his title, yet this is not wanting. Not only 
have the seal been reduced to possession and so clothed with the 
character of property, by the’act of nature, and the act of man, 
but they have been expressly declared by the sovereign power to 
be its property. The Russian Government, the original proprie- 
tor of the seal, affirmed distinctly itsrights of ownership, founded 
thereon a charter to a particular company, and prohibited. to all 
other parties the exercise of such rights as ownership implies. 
The United States succeeded by purchase to the right of the 
Russian Government, and, lest there should be any misconception 
upon the point, it confirmed the declaration of its predecessor by 
an express statute. This statute, passed July 27, 1868, provides 
that “no person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable or fur 
seal, or other fur-bearing animal within the limits of Alaska 
territory, or in the waters thereof.” 

By the act of July 1, 1870 [ Rev. Stat. Sec. 1960], it is pro- 
vided that it shall be unlawful to kill any fur seal upon the 
islands of St. George and St. Paul, or in the waters adjacent thereto, 
except during the months of June, July, September and October 
in each year; and it shall be unlawful to kill such seals at any 
time by the use of fire arms, or by other means tending to drive 
the seals away from those islands ; but the keepers on the islands 
are allowed the privilege of killing such seals as may be necessary 
for their own food, clothing and boats. It is also [Sec. 1961] 
made unlawful to killany female seal, or any seal less than one 
year old, at any season of the year, in the waters adjacent to the 
islands, and she penalties of fine and imprisonment and forfeiture 
of vessels and cargoes are imposed for violation of the act. 

The statute proceeds [Sec. 1962] to limit the number of seals 
to be killed for their skins upon the islands to 100,000 per annum 
for a period of twenty years, and empowers the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reduce the limit, if it become necessary for the preser- 
vation of the seals ; to make leases of the right of taking fur seals 
on the islands ; and, finally (Sec. 1967), every person who kills any 
fur seal on either of these islands, or in the waters adjacent thereto, 
without the authority of the lessees thereof, or who molests, dis- 
turbs or- interferes with the lessees in the lawful prosecution of 
their business shall be subject to fine and imprisonment, and a 
forfeiture of their vessels and cargoes. 

In pursuance of these statutes, the United States has granted 
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by successive leases the right of taking seal from the islands; and 
it has thus in every possible way asserted and confirmed by acts 
and by express declarations the property right which it acquired 
in the Pribyloff seal when it became the proprietor of the islands 
upon which they dwell. 

Having established the property right in the seal while on the 
land, the question is: When the animals leave the islands how far 
does this ownership continue ? Upon this point a clear exposi- 
tion of the law has been given by Blackstone, the greatest English 

authority upon the common law. Speaking of animals fere 
nature, which, like the seal have once been reduced to possession, 
he says : 


“These are no longer the property of man than while they continue in 
his keeping or actual possession ; but if at any time they regain their natu- 
ral liberty his property instantly ceases; wnless they have animum rever- 
tendi, which is to be known only by their usual custom of returning. The 
law therefore extends this proposition further than to the mere manual 
occupation.” : 


Upon this principle it is clear that even an animal fer@ na- 
ture may leave the immediate keeping or possession of his owner, 
and the land which is his permanent abiding place, and if he 
has the intention of returning, as shown by his usual custom, 
his owner’s title to him remains unchanged, and may be asserted 
against others who seek to capture him. Such a capture is un- 
lawful, and the property may be reclaimed from the captor 
wherever it can be identified. If my bees, which, be it remem- 
bered, are fere nature, fly into my neighbor’s orchard, and feed 
there, intending to return, he has no right to treat them as his 
own. My neighbor has no more title to them than he has to my 
horse or my ox that is found trespassing upon his land. Still less 
can capture be justified or a title by capture be asserted where 
the bees fly into the highway, which is for the common use of 
all. As with the bees, so with hawks and doves. It is not nec- 
essary to my ownership that I should restrain their freedom of 
movement, a freedom which from the habits of the animal is 
indispensable to their existence ; it is not necessary that I should 
pursue them in their daily excursions, for their movements are in 
accordance with their nature, and I know they will return. The 
animus revertend: continues my possession, and preserves my 
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title; and I can maintain this title whenever and wherever I can 
identify my property. It makes no difference whether the inten- 
tion to return springs from instinct, as in the case of the bee, or 
from partial domestication, as in the case of the dove. A carrier 
pigeon, thrown up five hundred miles away from its home, does 
not become the property of any person who may capture it during 
the course of its homeward flight; although liberated it is not 
abandoned. The owner has set it free knowing that its instinct 
would with unerring certainty lead it homeagain. The bird is do- 
ing the work for which nature has intended it, and no one would 
have the right to capture it, or to interfere with its movements. 

Such being the principle of law in reference to animals that 
are compelled by their nature and habits to make excursions from 
their home, how does it apply to the case of the seal? Like the ~ 
bees, they are wild animals, but like the bees, also, they are the 
subject of property. While on the Pribyloff Islands they are 
unquestionably the property of the United States. These islands 
have been for ages their fixed place of abode, where generation 
after generation has been begotten, born and reared, where the 
greater part of each year has been spent, and to which all have 
returned season after season with unbroken uniformity. Upon 
these islands they are under the complete and effective control and 
possession of their keepers. Their owner does not confine them 
there, any more than the owner of the bees, or the hawks, or the 
doves, because in the one case, as in the other, confinement is 
neither desirable nor necessary. It is not desirable because in all 
these cases the animal’s habits and mode of life require freedom 
of movement. It is unnecessary because, when the seals journey 
forth, they are sure tocome back. When they leave, they leave 
with the fixed intention of returning. Does anyone suppose that 
the mother which has gone out for food, that she may nurse her 
young, will forget her maternal instinct and wander off, leaving 
her little one to die of starvation ? Isthere any possibility that 
she will fail to return, unless indeed she falls a victim to the 
poachers, who have formed a cordon about the islands that they 
may steal her skin ? 

Even in the annual migration, when all the seals depart and 
are absent for four or five months, they have the same intention 
of returning, of which the best evidence is their actual return 
year after year for more than a hundred years, when the proper 
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season comes. And upon this migration, it is not to another 
home that they resort. ‘They land upon no foreign territory, 
even temporarily. Like the bees, that fly into the highway, 
their wanderings are in the open ocean, the highway of all na- 
tions. Like the bees also they go with the intention of return- 
ing. Wherever the Alaskan seal may wander from his home, the 
animus revertendt is always present with him. 

We need go no further than to ask that the strict principle of 
the common law be applied in the case of the seal as in that of 
other animals. We have seen how such animals are regarded 
when they go out for food or for uny other object. The birds 
and the bees are the private property of individuals, and while 
their home is upon the land they may, and in fact do, live for a 
large part of the time in the air. Does not the same right of 
property exist in a land animal that lives and fixes its home upon 
the owner’s soil, but hunts its food inthe water ? Is the freedom 
of the sea less than the freedom of the air? ‘‘ The hawk that 
chases his quarry,” says Blackstone, ‘‘ remains mine wherever he 
flies, because he is sure to return.” My seal, leaving my land to 
chase his quarry, is not less mine than the hawk, since it is equally 
certain that he will return. 

Nor will it be denied, in the face of the well-established doc- 
trine of law, which has been quoted above, that if a mark were 
put upon each seal it would, like the wild swan, continue “ the 
owner’s property,” and it would be unlawful for anyone else to 
take the animal, as long as the owner can reclaim it. But here 
again nature has done the work for man. No brand is needed to 
identify the seal of the Pribyloff Islands, nor would any 
‘‘collar or other mark”’ fix more distinctly his membership in 
the American herd, or his home on the American islands, than 
these have been already fixed by his skin, and by the fact that his 
movements are confined during fixed times to fixed localities 
which no other animals of the same species frequent. No seal 
but the seal of the Pribyloff makes its way up through the Aleu- 
tian passes in the spring ; no other fills the waters in the hundred- 
mile zone about the islands during the summer, and no other 
again passes down through the straits in the autumn. 

Lord Salisbury has undertaken to dispute the property right 
of the United States in the seal, on the ground that such a right 
cannot be acquired in wild animals unless they are actually the 
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subject of capture. He states his theory in his letter of May 22, 
1890, in the following terms : 


“Fur seals are undisputably animals fere nature, and these have been 
universally regarded by jurists as res nulliws, until they are caught; no 
person, therefore, can have property in them until he has actually reduced 
them to possession by capture.” 


This sweeping dictum of Lord Salisbury fails entirely to take 
account of the simple and clear distinctions of the common law, 
as well as of the character and habits of the animal whose rela- 
tions he is discussing. It is in direct contradiction not only of 
reason but of authority and example. By making capture the 
sole and exclusive test of property in animals fere nature it 
would do away with the title of the United States to the seal 
upon its own land, until each seal had been tied with a rope or 
knocked on the head with a club. Even the rights of prop- 
erty as between individuals are not to be governed by such a rule, 
much less the rights arising between nation and nation. And it 
must be remembered that the present question is of the latter 
kind. The sovereign is under no necessity, in order to create 
title to wild animals on his land, of reducing them to possession 
by capture even when they are nomadic and predatory in their 
habits, and only temporarily therein. Still less is his title de- 
pendent upon capture when they have a fixed habitation on his 
land. They need no reduction to possession, for they are reduced 
_ to possession already. 

Could any formal act of capture put the seal on the Priby- 
loffs more completely under the possession of the United States 
than they are to-day ? Does it make any difference in their con- 
dition that this possession results from the voluntary act of the 
animals themselves? An animal that has walked into an inclo- 
sure of its own accord is no less captured than an animal which 
has been driven in by main force. A capture is none the less a 
capture because it takes the form of a voluntary surrender. 

Nor does it make any difference that this water-locked terri- 
tory upon which the animals have thus voluntarily put them- 
selves in the power of their keepers was formed for its purpose by 
nature. It is an inherent element in the value of the property 
which the United States acquired by purchase, that it has such 
natural advantages as a refuge for the seal that it could not, in 
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this respect, be improved by the art of man. It is one of the at- 
tributes and incidents of our property, to the benefits of which 
we are as much entitled as if we had ourselves constructed the 
shelving beaches, the rookeries filled with smooth rocks, and the 
hauling grounds where the young seal are herded. If I make a 
trap for any kind of untamed beast or bird, and put therein objects 
that will attract them, and they fall into it, they are mine even 
by Lord Salisbury’s ruling. Are they any the less mine if nature 
has constructed a trap upon my own ground, and provided it 
with sources of attraction ? Nobody can deny that the Pribyloff 
group is as perfect a means of reducing the seal to possession by 
capture as any which the hand of man could have constructed. 
In fact it is far more perfect, and the proof of it lies in the fact 
that each year the seal returns to be taken, with never-failing 
persistency, and that at any time during any summer its owners 
could, without an effort, annihilate the herd,—not only as it ex- 
ists to-day, but for all future time. 

It may be said in passing that this annihilation of the seal 
herd is not only possible, but may become necessary, should any 
such theory as that of Lord Salisbury be applied to the Alaskan 
seal, and thereby serve to defeat the right of the United States to 
protect its property. If it becomes a question between the ex- 
tinction of the herd for the benefit of its owners, and the extinc- 
tion of the herd for the benefit of foreign poachers, the United 
States will have no choice but to adopt the former alternative. 
It certainly does not propose to protect seal life simply in order 
that poachers may do all the killing, and it cannot be expected to 
debar itself and its citizens from a legitimate means of support 
arising within its own jurisdiction, upon considerations of the 
general welfare, when the predatory acts of others, in defiance of 
all such considerations, are cutting off the source of this revenue 
and appropriating the proceeds to themselves. 

The adoption of Lord Salisbury’s theory can hardly fail, there- 
fore, to lead to the extinction of the species. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Lord Salisbury did not intend to apply his principle to 
the ownership of wild animals on the territory, although he states 
it broadly and without any limitations. 

The forms of animal life to which, and to which alone, the 
doctrine really applies, are those of fish in the sea, of migratory 
birds in the air, and of such nomadic wild animals on land ag 
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wander from one state to another. These have no fixed habita- 
tion. Such of them as seek out a temporary resting place and 
sojourn there for limited periods lose their identity the moment 
they leave it. In some rare cases it is possible that animals may 
return at intervals to these favorite places of sojourn, but if they 
do there is no way by which the fact can be established, or by 
which those following such a practice can be distinguished from 
the great body of migratory animals of the same species. With 
all such, therefore, when outside of the jurisdiction of any par- 
ticular nation, capture is the general test of ownership. 

The Alaskan seal cannot be confounded with the animals 
above described. It resembles them in no respect. Until the 
herd separates, south of the Aleutian Islands, it never loses its 
identity, and it retains always its territorial domicile. When it 
leaves the Alaskan Islands, it goes only into the ocean. It goes 
with the intention of returning, and this intention it has carried 
out year after year as far back as its history is known. It is in 
this intention of returning that lies, according to Blackstone, 
the essence of continuing ownership after the animal has left the 
territory of its owner. It obviates the necessity of capture, or, 
rather, it is in itself a capture. Lord Salisbury would not dis- 
pute the position that a fish on a hook at the end of a line was 
the qualified property of the owner of the line, even though the ° 
line were as long as the trans-Atlantic cable, and though the 
ultimate landing of the fish might be subject to many chances 
and uncertainties. The animus revertendi, recurring year after 
year in the same manner with unchanging regularity, as it has re- 
curred for an indefinite period in the past, is a force less resist- 
ible than that which operates through hook and line, and gives a 
greater certainty of ultimate capture. 

It having been shown that the United States has a property in 
the seal, not only on land but in the sea, the second question that 
arises is: In what way, and to what extent can this property right 
be protected and enforced ? 

Here again we may take the law from the great commentator 
whom we have previously quoted : 


“In reference to animals fere nature,” he says, ‘‘ while they thus con- 
tinue my qualified or defeasible property, they are as much under the pro- 
tection of the law as if they were absolutely and indefeasibly mine, and an 
action will lie against any man that detains them from me or unlawfully 
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destroys them. It is also as much felony by common law to steal such of 
them as are fit for food as it is to steal tame animals, but not so if they are 
only kept for pleasure, curiosity, or whim, as dogs, bears, cats, apes, par- 
rots, and singing birds, because their value is not intrinsic, but depending 

. only on the caprice of the owner, though it is such an invasion of property 
as may amount to a civil injury and be redressed by a civil action.” 


Although this distinction between animals having an intrinsic 
yalue and those kept merely as pets has passed away in recent 
times, yet even by Blackstone’s standard of intrinsic value the 
taking of a seal in which another had a property right would 
have amounted to felony. 

The property right of the United States in the seal rests upon 
the broad principle than an animal, even fer@ nature, which 
has once been reduced to possession, and which leaves its home 
with the intention of returning, retains its character of property 
and may be reclaimed by its owner wherever it can be identified. 
Whether international law affords a process by which this right 
could be enforced within the jurisdiction of another party, it is 
not necessary to consider, for the seal are not found within the 
jurisdiction of another. They go only into the sea; and the sea 
is nothing more than a great common or waste—the property of 
no man, but which all alike are free to use. It is in this great un- 
occupied and unowned territory that the seals which are our 
property and have their home upon our land can alone find a 
means of sustenance. Shall they be debarred from its use by the 
predatory acts of another ? . 

The right which I possess of feeding my animals in the sea is 
in the ordinary nature of a usufruct; a right to enjoy the bene- 
fits of property that is not one’sown. The United States does 
not own the sea, for the sea is no man’s property, but it claims a 
usufruct in the sea, at least as great as that of every other nation. 
Ifa stream of water flows through my land, Ido not own the 
water, but I am entitled to the usufruct of the water. I cannot 
divert the stream from its bed, which would inflict damage upon 
another, but I can use it for domestic purposes, and can cause 
my cattle to be watered in it, and I can employ its current to 
obtain power to turn my mill. So when I have an animal that is 
my undoubted property, and whose nature requires that at cer- 
tain periods it shall use the sea to obtain its necessary sustenance, 
I can claim for that animal so situated that in its enjoyment of 
the sea, or what is the same thing, in my lawful enjoyment of it 
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by feeding my animal therein, I shall not be interrupted or in- 
jured by others. 

Suppose that the fur seal lived on the Pribyloff Islands during 
the whole year instead of during eight months; would anybody 
claim that in making their brief diurnal or weekly excursion in 
pursuit of food they had not the right to obtain their food without 
molestation ?, If my ducks are found in the water, in search of 
fish or other food, can anyone take them? If my dog or my 
horse should swim out to sea, or being on a wrecked vessel should 
swim to shore, anyone who injured or molested him in the water 
would be answerable to me for the damage he had done, and my 
right to indemnity would be the same, even though the wrong- 
doer were a foreign subject, and the wrong done was done outside 
the three-mile limit. In the same way, when my seal has swum out 
into the water to obtain food in obedience to a natural instinct, I 
can claim that he shall not be injured, or molested, during his 
brief absence from the only place which he knows as home. Being 
my property upon the land, he is mine also when in the sea. The 
title does not shift every time he goes into and returns from it. 

The right to prevent such an injury as between state and 
state has nothing to do with the limitations of maritime juris- 
diction. It depends upon a law of far greater force and higher 
origin than any doctrine of territorial jurisdiction—the law of . 
self-preservation. The right of self-preservation is the highest 
right known to man. In an individual it is synonymous with the 
right of existence ; in a nation it is a right to preserve and pro- 
tect its property and the lives and property of its citizens where- 
ever they may be. 

This right of protecting the seal is no question of closed seas 
or open seas ; of free navigation, or obstructed navigation. The 
sea is no one’s property—the open highway of every nation, whose 
ships may freely navigate it for the purpose of lawful trade. The 
United States does not claim to obstruct such navigation, in waters 
either within or outside its territorial jurisdiction. It does not assert 
that Behring Sea orany other part of the ocean is a closed sea, for 
any lawful purpose, but it does assert that the privilege of free 
navigation which it admits is the legal privilege of all cannot be 
made to cover and shield a felonious attack upon its property, 
whether at sea or on land, or to prevent it from taking such meas- 
ures as are necessary to see that this property shall be protected. 
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Nor is this any question of free or restricted rights of fishery. 
It may be conceded that the right to take fish in the open sea is 
a right that belongs equally to all nations, as much as the right of 
navigation. But the right to take fish, which is conceded, has 
nothing in common, either in fact or in principle, with the killing 
of seals. As a matter of fact, the seal is not a fish any more than 
a duck isa fish ; it has none of the characteristics of the fish ex- 
cept the power ofswimming, which it possesses in common with 
many other land animals, both wild and domestic, but which, 
owing to the fact that its food cannot be found on land, it 
uses in a greater degree. As a matter of principle, the seal 
whose home is on the land and whose property relations are 
clearly ascertainable, cannot be compared with the fish, which 
has no home; which isnot connected with the territory of any 
state ; which, if it were so connected, could not be identified when 
once in the ocean; and which wanders hither and thither unat- 
tached and unattachable until actually captured by the hand of 
man. ‘The seal of Alaska has, by its natural habits, reduced 
itself to possession. ‘The fish, by its natural habits, preserves for- 
ever the quality of freedom that belongs to the element in which 
it makes its home. 

The right of the United States to the free enjoyment and use 
of the sea for its seals derives an additional support from pre- 
scription. The claim to the exclusive ownership of the fur seal 
in Alaskan waters was made by Russia, and upon that exclusive 
claim a company was chartered, and a business was founded 
which was openly prosecuted for more than half a century, and 
to which the United States succeeded by purchase. Whether 
foreign states acquiesced or not in other claims made or supposed 
to have been made by Russia, such as the exclusive right of navi- 
gation on the northwest coast, it cannot be pretended that her right 
to the seal and her right to conduct the exclusive business of breed- 
ing, rearing and slaughtering the seal for their fur, which business 
was transferred to the United States in 1867, was ever denied or 
even questioned by any nation up to the time of the present con- 
troversy. For more than a hundred years the herd of seals in- 
habiting the Pribyloff Islands has been treated as the sole property 
of Russia and her successor, the United States, and for nearly ninety 
years the business has been carried on precisely as it is carried on 
to-day without a word of protest or dissent. 
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This additional support of prescription ‘reinforces and 
strengthens not only the right to carry on the business of taking 
seal on the islands, but also the right to the use of the sea by the 
seal for purposes of feeding. This has already been described 
as in the nature of a usufruct. A usufruct may and often does 
add materially to the value of real property ; in fact, property 
may exist which is of great value when coupled with a usnfruct, 
but which without it is entirely worthless. It is upon prescrip- 
tion that this species of property more frequently depends, and in 
the present instance, by confirming the right derived from general 
principles, it gives a double force to our title to the usufructuary 
enjoyment of the sea. If the consent of nations were required 
for the exercise of so clear a right, this consent could rightly be 
presumed from long acquiescence. The United States therefore 
finds itself at the present time in a situation that may be de- 
scribed as follows : 

The Alaskan seal, in which wherever it can identify them it 
has an undoubted property right, not only on the islands but 
when they leave their home with the intention of returning, and 
when they are enjoying that use of the sea to which all nations 
alike are entitled, is attacked by marauders, and is in danger of 
extermination. The United States seeks peaceably and by nego- 
tiation to obtain from the government, to whose subjects these . 
marauding vessels belong, such measures of restraint as may pre- 
vent these depredations, or, by reducing them, avert their fatal 
consequences. After several years of fruitless negotiations it 
finds that, so far from securing a reduction of these depredations, 
they are greatly on the increase, and to such an extent that its 
property is threatened with total destruction. Under these cir- 
cumstances it has a clear and indisputable right to take the pro- 
tection of its property into its own hands, 

Such a course must, however, be confined within the strict 
limits of the existing property right. These limits, owing to the 
nature of the seal, are susceptible of easy definition. As we have 
seen, the owner of wild animals, which stray with the in- 
tention of returning, may assert his rights and claim his property, 
as long as the property can be identified. A waif or stray which 
bears about it no mark of identification by which the owner can 
be known is the property of the taker. So it is with the seal. 

It is this capacity for identification which fixes the limit 
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within which the restrictive powers of the United States are 
operative. When the herd passes out into the broad spaces of the 
Pacific and disperses hither and thither, no man knows where, 
mingling, perhaps, with the seal of the Russian islands, perhaps 
keeping up a separate existence, this country would have no 
foundation for a complaint against him who kills or captures 
them. It has no right to protect them, because, under these 
conditions, it has no means of identifying them, nor would it 
attempt to assert a right to protect them. But as the spring 
wears on,—as the mothers feel that their time is drawing near, 
and seek the land which alone they know as home, and as the 
remainder of the herd, drawn likewise by an uncontrollable and 
habitual instinct, concentrate in one vast body preparatory to 
making their way through the passes of the Aleutian Islands, the 
identity of the property becomes reéstablished beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, and the right of the United States to protect 
them revives in all its original vigor. This identity remains 
fixed, and this right continues during the period of island resi- 
dence, and until the annual separation for the winter. 

So invariable are the habits of the seal that it is easy to fix 
both the limit of time and place within which this identification 
may be made. ‘The assembling of the herd takes place in May of 
each year in the waters directly to the southward and in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Aleutian peninsula and islands. The 
dispersion takes place with equal regularity during the month of 
November and in the same locality. It is during the period be- 
tween the annual round-up and the annual separation that the 
rights of the United States may be asserted and maintained. 

Having considered the legal aspect of the question, it only 
remains to touch upon its moral aspect, to which certain import- 
ant references have been made in the course of the diplomatic 
correspondence. 

In the letter of January 22, 1890, in which Mr. Blaine first 
treated in extenso of the grounds upon which the United States 
were proceeding, reference is made to the fact that the seal 
poaching, as pursued by Canadian vessels in Behring Sea, is 
contra bonos mores, an act which is in itself immoral. A general 
statement has already been made of the grounds of this opinion, 
in describing the habits of the seal, and the effect continued 
poaching must have upon the future existence of the species, 
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There are few who will deny the justice of the assertion that any 
pursuit which must inevitably result in the total destruction of 
an animal of such valuable qualities to mankind as the fur seal is 
an evil which should be prevented, if possible—an evil in and of 
itself, the encouragement of which is, from the nature of things, 
immoral. 

Not only, however, is the general injury and loss to mankind 
that would result from the destruction of seal life to be con- 
sidered, but the barbarity and wantonness of the methods by 
which this destruction is accomplished. 

The methods are, in the first place, barbarous, because they 
consist in the slaughter of the mother seals at a critical moment 
of their existence, a moment when the sentiment of the whole 
world, civilized and -uncivilized, is alike in agreeing that the 
mother should be protected,—a sentiment which finds expression 
not only in the dicta of moralists but in the game laws of every 
country in the world. In all these expressions of moral law, 
whether found in ethical writings or instatute books, the pregnant 
mother and the nursing mother are surrounded with an inyviola- 
bility—it might almost be said a sanctity—which preserves and 
protects them. But the mothers whom the poacher destroys are 
not pregnant mothers alone, or nursing mothers alone, but they 
are both at the same time, and upon their life hangs the life both 
of the offspring that is and of that which is to be. 

The methods are in the second place wanton, because the 
number of seals taken bears no proportion to the number killed. 
Suppose that the poachers get one in six of all that they shoot. 
Their catch last year amounted to 28,000, representing a direct 
slaughter of 168,000, to say nothing of the indirect slaughter of 
the young just born, of the young then in their mother’s womb, 
and of the progeny to which, had they lived, the cows would to a 
certainty have given birth in the succeeding years. It is a small 
estimate to place the destruction thus directly and indirectly 
accomplished in a single season at considerably more than a quar- 
ter of a million of animals, nine-tenths of which is of absolutely 
no benefit to the destroyers. It is well known that other herds of 
seal equally numerous, which formerly existed in other localities, 
have by reckless hunting been entirely wiped out of existence, 
and it is beyond a doubt that the same fate will shortly overtake 
the last great herd that survives if the present practice is to con- 
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tinue. Can it be denied that such a pursuit, having such conse- 
quences to mankind at large, and carried on with the circum- 
stances of barbarity and wastefulness that have been described 
above, is contra bonos mores, a thing immoral in itself, and to 
be condemned by the unanimous sentiment of the civilized world ? 

With regard to this argument Lord Salisbury says: “It is 
obvious that two questions are involved : First, whether the pur- 
suit and killing of fur seals in certain parts of the open sea is, 
from the point of view of international morality, an offense contra 
bones mores ; and, secondly, whether if such be the case this fact 
justifies the seizure on the high seas and subsequent confiscation 
in time of peace of the private vessels of a friendly nation.” 

The first of these questions has been already considered. It is 
thus answered by Lord Salisbury - 


“Her Majesty's Government must question whether this pursuit can 
of itself be regarded as contra bones mores, uniess and until, for special 
reasons, tt has been agreed by international arrangement to forbid it. Fur- 
seals are indisputably animals fere nature, and these have universally 
been regarded by jurists as rez nullius until they are caught; no person, 
therefore, can have property in them until he has actually reduced them 


into possession by capture. 

“ It requires something more than a mere declaration that the Govern 
ment of citizens of the United States, or even of other countries interested 
in the seal trade, are losers by 2 certain course of proceeding, to render that 
course an iramorai one.” — 

It would seem that Lord Salisbury fails to recognize the 
ancient and well-known distinction between a thing which is 
malum in sé, and things which are merely mala prohibita. Ac- 
cording to his view seal-poaching is not to be considered as im- 
moral at all unless and until the nations of the world have agreed 
to prohibit it. He forgets that there are some acts whichare im- 
moral, independently of any prohibition; whose immorality is 
derived not from their being prohibited, but from the bad quality 
inherent in themselves. Some acts are vicious only because they ~ 
are forbidden by municipal law or by the consent of nations, 
which forms international law. Other acts are vicious, because 
they are prohibited by a higher law—a Jaw of nature ; and in that 
case they must be characterized as mala in se and as contra bonos 
mores independent of any statute or international agreement. As 
to the character of an act in itself immoral, neither international 
nor municipal law can enlarge or diminish the condemnation 
pronounced by the law of nature. An act that is inherently 
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wicked requires no legislation or agreement to make it so. Of 
such a character are the depredations of the seal poachers. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Lord Salisbury really 
meant what he said when he questioned whether a practice could 
be regarded as contra bonos mores until it had been agreed by in- 
ternational arrangement to forbid it. His probable intention 
was, assuming that seal poaching was immoral, to question what 
right the United States had to prevent even an immoral practice 
by the capture of British vessels on the high seas. This it will 
be observed is an objection quite different from the other, butitisat 
least reasonable. It is not, however, a difficult question to answer. 

The United States does not claim the right to act as the 
champion of morality among the nations of the earth, and to put 
down every immoral practice which it may find the subjects of 
other states committing upon the high seas, but it does claim 
that where its lawful property interests are made the subject of 
direct attack by a practice in itself immoral and unjustifiable, it 
is justified in repelling the assault, and that its right so to act 
does not depend upon any international agreement. It is not 
_ claimed, as Lord Salisbury seems to suppose, that the fact that 
the United States are losers by ‘‘a certain course of proceeding ” 
makes ‘‘ that course an immoral one,” but it is claimed that when 
a proceeding is already immoral and attacks and infringes the 
rights of the United States to such an extent as to despoil them 
of their lawfully acquired property, and property to which as has 
been shown above, Lord Salisbury’s theory of wild animals to the 
, contrary notwithstanding, they have an undoubted title, they are 
justified in taking such steps as are necessary to protect that 
property and to prevent that infringement. 

The common law gives an application of this principle which 
presents in the relations of man to man a striking analogy to the 
present case, arising in the relations of nation to nation. Itisa 
general principle of the common law that a private individual 
cannot maintain an action for a public or common nuisance. 
Such a nuisance must be proceeded against by the State ; it is in- 
dictable, not actionable. But when a common nuisance is of such 
character that it causes direct damage to my property and con- 
stitutes a direct encroachment upon my rights, I may maintain 
an action in my own name for its abatement. Such is the posi- 
tion of the seal question. The Government of Great Britain by 
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undertaking to protect and countenance these depredations has 
permitted, if it has not originally set up, the existence of a 
_common nuisance by which all the world suffers. And the fact 
that this injury is committed at my doors, against my property, 
and to my great damage and detriment, justifies me in maintaining 
that action which, in the case of what was solely a public nuisance, 
like the slave trade, would require the agreement of all the world. 
It may be said that such an action is without precedent, and 
in support of this position many phrases may be quoted of states- 
men and publicists, to the effect that except in case of piracy or 
international agreement no state can apprehend the vessels of 
another state upon the high seas, whatever acts they may have 
committed. That this application of the principle is without 
precedent in reference to seal poaching has no significance be- 
cause, as has been freely admitted during the course of the pub- 
lished correspondence, seal poaching on any appreciable scale did 
not exist prior to the present controversy. That the protection 
of property at sea is not specifically stated by jurists as an excep- 
tion to the general right of free navigation for merchant vessels 
is not surprising, seeing that it depends upon the great and 
fundamental law of self-preservation, which, as every jurist 
knows, may be an exception to any rule, and must be considered 
as an implied exception in the statement of every principle. Sup- 
pose that a British subject, or a colony of British subjects, should 
put the victims of epidemic disease upon a vessel and moor that 
vessel off the harbor of New York in the track of commerce pro- 
ceeding to or from that port, but well outside of the so-called limit 
of territorial jurisdiction. Does anybody suppose that the 
United States would allow such a pest-ship to remain long in its 
position ? Would it be prevented by any theory of the freedom 
of ocean navigation, or territoriality of the British ves- 
sel, or the inviolability of the British flag, from abating 
summarily this common nuisance which brought upon it spe- 
cific injury? Would it wait to hunt up a precedent? A 
novel injury justifies a novel precedent. Or, finally, because of 
the general principle of non-interference with ships on the high 
seas, except in cases of piracy, would the law compel it to defer 
action until that action could be tied up in the red tape of an 
international compact ? 
Asa matter of fact, however, the principle that the law of 
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self-preservation is an implied exception to the general rules gov- 
erning international relations has been repeatedly laid down with 
distinctness by the highest authorities, especially in its applica- 
tion to maritime jurisdiction. It was stated by no less accom- 
plished a jurist than Chief Justice Marshall, in a decision in 
the Supreme Court of the United States (Church vs. Hub- 
bart, 2 Cranch, 234), in speaking of seizures made by a State, 
outside of the marine limit: 


“Its power to secure itself from injury may certainly be exercised be- 
yond the limits ofits territory. Any attempt to violate the laws made to 
protect this right (Colonial commerce) isan injury to itself which it may 
prevent, and it has a right to use the means necessary for its prevention. 
These means do not appear to be limited within any certain marked bound- 
aries, which remain the same at all times and in all situations. If they are 
such as are unnecessarily to vex and harass foreign lawful commerce, for- 
eign nations will resist their exercise. If they are such as are reasonableand 
necessary to secure their laws from violation, they will be submitted to.” 

A similar doctrine was applied by the Supreme Court in a 
later case (Hudson vs. Guestier, 6 Cranch, 281), where a capture 
was made six leagues from the land. 

An equally clear and emphatic statement of the doctrine was 
made in a debate in the House of Lords, in 1878, by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a question arising out of the celebrated case of 
the Franconia. Speaking of the limits of territorial jurisdiction 
at sea, the Lord Chancellor said : 

“Tt appears to be established as a matter of principle that there must 
beazone. The only doubt was, as to how far our limits extend. The 
authorities were clear on this, that if three miles were not found sufficient 
for purpose of defence and protection, or if the nature of the trade or com- 
merce in the zone required, there was a power in the country on the sea- 
board to extend the zone.” 

No higher or clearer authorities could be given to show that 
the ultimate test of the extent of maritime jurisdiction at sea is 
tobe found in the necessities of self-preservation, and covering 
the protection and security of the state and its property, and the 
persons and property of its subjects. 

Such is the question which the United States, strong in the 
justice of its cause, and controlled by that spirit of forbearance 
and adherence to order and law which should always govern in 
both domestic and international controversies, has now submitted 
to an impartial arbitration. It had no other alternative but to 
appeal to the God of battles. 

Bs ks Praey, 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY PROFESSOR 
DEWAR'S DISCOVERIES. 


BY R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL. D., PROF. OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PHYSICS, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AND PROF, OF 
CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, AND MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE, BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


In 1654 the reigning Emperor of Germany, Ferdinand III., 
with his court, honored the inventor of the air pump, Otto von 
Guericke, by witnessing his experiments. Among other tests 
von Guericke applied the carefully ground edges of metallic 
hemispheres, two feet in diameter, to each other. After exhaust- 
ing them of air, he attached fifteen horses to each hemisphere. In 
vain did they attempt to separate them, because of the enormous 
pressure of the atmosphere. ‘Torricelli, of Italy, and Pascal, of 
France, had already devised mercurial, water, and wine barometers, 
for measuring the same with accuracy, in 1643, but these import- 
ant discoveries did not attract wide-spread public attention. 

Napoleon I., in the beginning of this century, invited Volta 
from Pisa to Paris to exhibit the marvels of his electric battery to 
the savants of the French capital, and was present at each séance. 
The deepest interest was excited over the civilized world in the 
newly-revealed modification of electricity. 

The Prince of Wales, towards the close of this century, pre- 
sides at a lecture by Prof. James Dewar, at the Royal Institution,* 
on “ Liquid Air.” The ear of the public is now awakened to 
the liquefaction and solidification of gases. 

Aristotle taught the ancient doctrine of the four elements, 
“earth, air, fire and water,” and suggested a fifth, filling space, 
which he called “ether.” Van Helmont, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, applied the term “gas ” toaeriform substances. He said : 


* Founded in 1799 by an American gentleman, Mr. Benjamin Thompson, born 
near Rumford, Mass.; after vards known as Count Rumford, 
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“ Gas est spiritus non-coagulabilis.» It was a favorite belief in 
ancient times that gases, ghosts or hobgoblins were invisible ex- 
istences inhabiting the bowels of the earth. They were protectors 
of its treasures, antagonistic to humanity, throttling or destroying 
with violent explosion intruders in mines. ~ 

Chemists are now firm believers in spirits. They can make 
them appear at their bidding, and of every color in the rainbow, 
varying also in weight, flavor, and chemical potency, good angels 
and bad ones. They can stimulate them to war with each other, 
so that the malign influences of one class are destroyed in the 
conflict. Chemists can materialize the spirits and force them to 
assume liquid or solid forms. 

In former times, by their efficient aid, the chemist could pro- 
duce the most intense heat. Hence he was called the ‘ Phil- 
osopher by Fire.” He can now by changing their visible to an in- 
visible condition obtain severest cold. He may therefore add to 
his title that of the ‘‘ Philosopher by Frost.” 

Modern chemistry is built on a spiritual basis. One of these 
gases (oxygen) exceeds in weight all the other elements on this 
globe. United mostly with metals, it forms its solid crust and 
its continents; with another spirit (hydrogen) it forms the 
waters of its oceans, seas, lakes and rivers. In a gaseous form it 
is mingled, democratically, with numerous others to form the air. 
Our atmosphere is the grand reservoir of hosts of spirits. It 
is the blue ethereal envelope of mother earth: the cerulean 
mantle worthy of God, the Spirit! It is the aerial laboratory in 
which the great problems of existence are solved—‘‘the cradle 
of vegetable and coffin of animal life.” * 

How closely we are related to the world of spirits we rarely reflect. 
We are embodied in them and they are embedded in our bodies. 
They haunt us when awake, during our daily avocations. They 
are necessary adjuvants to the arm of labor and the brain of 
thought. Without their aid we can do nothing. These guardian 
spirits watch over us while we sleep, and like Vestal virgins, they 
keep alive the vital flame when our wearied muscles and tired 
senses repose from their activity,. By telescopic aid we behold 
gaseous investitures enwrapping our associate planets. We know 
the direction of the winds in some of these remote orbs, by the 
drifting of their clouds. The spectroscope demonstrates to us 


* Prof, John W, Draper. Chemistry of Plants. 
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that the vastly more distant nebule are embryonic gaseous 
universes, similar in condition to that in which our own system 
existed, according to the theory of Herschel and Laplace. 

How successfully spirits have eluded human investigators is 
shown by the years, yea centuries, of observation and research in- 
volved in their discovery. Paracelsus in 1500 A. D. noticed the 
evolution of avr when sulphuric acid was poured oniron. Seventy- 
two years passed before its inflammability was discovered by Tur- 
quet de Mayerne and also by Boyle. In 1700 Lemery detected 
its detonating properties when mingled with the atmosphere. 
In 1766 Macquer and De la Metherie observed that moisture was 
produced when the gas was burnt. Cavendish in the same year 
first accurately reported the characteristics of ‘‘ inflammable air,” 
as he called the gas which was entitled hydrogen by Lavoisier in 
1774. Over two anda half centuries were required for the dis- 
covery of this lightest of all spirits, hydrogen. 

For the isolation of the gas most essential for the evolution of 
heat, light, electricity and for the sustenance of animal and human 
life, namely, oxygen, more than two thousand years of patient re- 
search were necessary! Inthe middle of the sixth century B. C., 
Heraclitus said: ‘‘Air contains a subtile element which sustains fire 
and respiration.” In 480 B. C., Anaximenes of Miletus wrote : “Air 
is the origin of all things ; and all things return toit after certain 
evolutions.” Eck, of Sulzbach, in the fifteenth century, first 
demonstrated experimentally that the weight of metalsis increased 
when calcined. In 1630 Brun repeated this discovery after pro- 
longed heating of lead and of tin. In the act of calcination, or, 
as we now term it, oxidation, they became heavier. Mayow, of 
England, in 1669, and Priestley, in 1774, released this ‘vital 
air,” as it was called, by heating red precipitate, oxide of mercury, 
with the sun’s rays through the aid of a lens. 

By exposing a growing -plant, inclosed in a glass vessel in 
which a mouse had died for want of pure air, to the same solar 
rays, Priestley demonstrated the power of the tissue of the green 
leaf, under this stimulus, to decompose the expired carbonic acid 
gas from the lungs of the little creature and evolve “ vital air.” As 
Dr. Franklin quaintly expressed it, ‘‘ the plant mended the air.” 
Lavoisier, of France, and Scheele, of Sweden, also discovered this 
element of elements. To the French philosopher we are indebted 


for its present name, the acid maker, oxygen. 
VOL. CLYI.—NO. 438. 35 
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Scheele discovered the following gases—chlorine, hydrocyanic 
acid, hydrofluoric acid, arseniuretted hydrogen and tetrafluoride 
of silicon. Nitrogen gas, which forms four-fifths of our atmos- 
phere, was discovered by Rutherford in 1772. ‘Fixed air,” or 
carbonic acid, was released from carbonates, as now designated 
by Black in 1755. 

In 1823 Prof. Michael Faraday commenced his experiments 
on the liquefaction of gases, by pressure alone, unaided by great 
cold. He converted the following gases into the liquid state : 


Pressure of Atmospheres. Temperature. 

CYANOGEN cast seomenidvere eeieernenis cieialeiets 3.7 ePeac es 
Sulphurots Acidisc. csc: cmacsoonscecsl needs 3 7.29 
Chores. sctecisctostiecesede sanicistejara sie siscles 4 15.5° 
AMMONIA so. seb cue cewecouec amen s 6.5 10° 

eee DY ArOCENE . 2 deslecis i005 cisince 17 10° 
Carbonicesacide ero csceoomwerseeuaes 36 10° 
Nitrous iOS10Gs, ceases coerce tare wiecacesiere 50 Gas 
Hydrochloric’acid.;2n-0.>--2-.ck 22s ne 50 i 


Many solids when dissolved in liquids absorb heat. Wine is 
cooled in India by placing the bottles in water containing 
crystals of nitrate of potash. The “eaw sucrée” of the French- 
man is cool because the lumps of sugar are changed in form. 
The ‘‘sherry-cobbler” and ‘‘mint julep” of the Yankee are 
several degrees below the freezing point of water, because two 
solids, ice and sugar, are rapidly dissolved in sherry or other wine. 
If liquids rapidly assume the gaseous form a great reduc- 
tion of temperature results. Thin sheets of ice have been made,. 
even in hot climates, by exposing water in shallow pans to a 
clear sky at night, to secure speedy evaporation of a part of the 
water. } 

Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, first clearly enunciated the laws of 
“latent heat.” At the exact point when a solid begins to liq- 
efy by heat, its rise in temperature is arrested until it is all 
melted. A similar phenomenon occurs when the visible liquid 
changes to an invisible gas. The heat required for this trans- 
formation is vastly greater. Hence the appropriateness of the 
term ‘‘ heat of form.” When we would reverse these changes, as 
from the impalpable to the visible liquid, or solid, we must ab- 
stract this heat. In 1834 Thillorier solidified large quantities 
of carbonic gas by rapidly evaporating the liquefied gas. When 
the snowy-looking solid is mingled with its solvent ether, a 
most intense cold results as they both assume the gaseous state. 
By evaporating them in vacuo, Faraday attained the lowest 
temperature then known. 
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Many gases cannot be liquefied by simple pressure. At the 
“critical point,” differing with each gas, the expansive power of 
heat must be abstracted. Intense cold must codperate with force. 
By these combined agencies, in 1877, Cailletet, of Paris, an- 
nounced to the French “‘ Academy of Sciences” that he had 
liquefied oxygen, also carbon monoxide, by employing a pressure 
of 300 atmospheres and by the evaporation of liquid sulphurous 
acid, reducing the temperature to —29 degrees C. On the same 
day the following telegram from Raoul Pictet, of Geneva, was 
read before this society: ‘‘ Oxygéne liquéfié aujourd’hui sous 
320 atmospheres, et 140° de froid, par acid sulfureux et carbon- 
ique accouplés.” 

In 1878 Pictet liquefied hydrogen gas, employing a pressure 
of 650 atmospheres (about five tons) per square inch (!) and a 
temperature of —140 degrees OC. The following table presents at 
a glance these interesting discoveries : 


GASES LIQUEFIED. 


Atmos. Temp. Cent. 

OV ANORONME ccc sinswicgdaeaetoun sisanceaee.le 4 + 15° 
ORIOTING Foe ie tin oe weiss las tee eB Samra hies.e 8.5 + 12° 
WATITINI OFLU wind die/sialeste'« pieldie(se.sie sis'e weiniciets on a'e 6.25 + 10° 
INTO US OXIDE ic cies ct winisGlocauen ce ancineeals 5 40 + 7.2° 
SOU YLOHO ooo oo wiles cnchoenesawapaes sees dee 46 + 4° 
Carbon dioxide........... AP cgiswan voreeiee . 54 + 18.3° 
AGotvIONe?. <.cccviccels 5. Biaretge eaalbatcisie 86 + 15° 
Nitric oxide....... bere dalba cdieetenaiele aisle oe - 104 — 11° 
Manali Paal moniiu. oe theese one lucia cs 108 — ite 
INTER OMOMUG oy siileis ost chs ao le stele sinisieemet pa aaiele 300 — 13° 
Carbon MONOTIAG 6000s cece tareeweis'e 300 — 29° 
ORY POM Gecsalea ed derail octaves alan sally one 300 — 140° 
HAVOROSON ce cvceceacedces cblecneacs semas apie 650 — 140° 

LIQUEFIED GASES BOIL AT a 
Carbomdigxidosg.c cou, aesasaints an ease osile cistes So ciliate ak ase +e. — 80° 
INIGTOUS OXICON: ce siiesc ae ones Baer ects Gata seer ietutndnca eo aelaanics — 90° 
Bt VION Gace ot tet cisidieres leita ae Ou ige dle way corolla siete/oe Galego ttts ak aide — 103° 
INTETIG’ ORIG Peta sites ce eicrs Haale sia eee leitralere'8 Snide ale't-oluiave lind \a'evaiahdcinices — 153° 
OMERES Dias crete terete ase narcye aa Meteo ata iis ial eeit Leases Role oRniadia wordt He citiaiee — 164° 
ORY MOT areas crsastn oe areca olane alal (eisai cterwst nisha Ais vid'slase(d ols eodiaht' a hieribiels — 184° 
EAD Pier eler ae atten res sa Aovold MelaimeleTnate ie OM isa 6 ei cnienig ea hie’ slewiarercie sta — 192.2°, mean — 191° 
Cas DOW MIONOMIGS sid sie cis ce cknegicce ortsyeawivee sis) Seevsrmer se cde — 198° 
INTETO MONG coe vein sw terials Me ce cieieles cela. eicis Waser ese Neca eAbee an ek — 198, 1° 


The lowest temperatures yet attained are here tabulated: 


Faraday with solid carbon dioxide and ether in vac, obtained. .........6..+. —110° C, 
Natterer with solid nitrous ox. and carbon disulphide obtained............ — 140° C. 
Olzewski by evaporation of liquid air obtained ............cc..ee0eee seeee — 210° ©, 
Olzewski with solid nitrogen in vac. obtained.............  scsceeeseeeees sone — 220° ©, 





Professor Dewar employed liquefied ethylene (olefiant gas) 
in producing the intense cold necessary to liquefy the air. One 
thousand pounds sterling was the liberal contribution of the 
“‘Goldsmiths’ Company ” for the expense of the ingenious means 
for compressing and cooling the gases. Both M. Cailletet and M. 
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Pictet spent much money, as well as intellectual work in accom- 
plishing their results. 

I have frequently been asked: ‘‘Of what use are these in- 
teresting, laborious and costly experiments ?” ‘To the scientist 
they have demonstrated that solids, liquids and gases differ 
in form because of differences in ‘‘heat of form.” They 
support the nebular hypothesis as to the primitive condition 
of our universe. They carry him back to an epoch anterior to 
visible nebule, when radiant energies such as heat, light and elec- 
tricity had not announced themselves—when all was ‘* without 
form and void; and darkness was on the face of the deep” (pro- 
found). When the gaseous elements commenced their combina- 
tion these forces resulted. And God said: ‘‘ Let there be light, 
and there was light,” generously diffused throughimmensity. By 
movements excited, the fluids broke into clusters, suns, planets and 
satellites. Some cooled to liquids, in the course of immeasureable 
ages, and became encrusted spheres. On one of these life appeared. 

By heat we greatly stimulate chemical affinities. At the low 
temperatures attained by these ingenious experiments, chemical 
activities are diminished. Oxygen refuses to burn with carbon, 
phosphorus and potassium. Chlorine will not unite with elements 
with which, at common temperatures, it combines with great 
avidity. Hlectric conductivity, magnetic relations, spectroscopic - 
effects have been successfully studied with these newly-formed 
liquids. Paalzow, of Berlin, determined the modulus of elas- 
ticity of mercury by the use of this metal frozen in the shape of a 
tuning-fork. At the frigorific laboratory of Pictet, in Berlin, 
solid chloroform, alcohol and other chemicals are prepared in 
purer condition than ever before. Thus, a new era in chemical 
manufacture has been inaugurated. 

Many of these liquefied gases are daily employed for mechanical 
purposes. Fifteen years ago the United States Government pro- 
pelled torpedo boats with liquid carbonic acid. Two companies 
are now organized in this city for propelling street cars, one of 
them by the aforesaid liquid, the other by liquefied ammonia.* 
When we navigate the air, it will be by the aid of this con- 
centrated power. 


.__., Several years before the death of Commodore Vanderbilt the writer was 
invited to his residence to discuss the employment of liquid ammonia for street 
cars. The Commodore said; “It makes me sick to see the poor horses dragging a 
load of from thirty to fifty passengers on a hot day.” 


~ 
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The sunken iron-clad, ‘‘ Grésser Kurfurst,” was floated to the 
surface of the water by attaching to the vessel gas-tight bags and 
inflating them from receptacles of liquid carbonic acid. Steel 
- ringson Krupp’s most formidable cannon have been placed in 
position by previously cooling, and thus shrinking, the gun with 
this liquid. The metallic armatures of the colossal microscope 
now being constructed in Munich for the World’s Fair at Chicago 
are guarded against the heat of the electric light by the escape of 
a little jet from a cylinder of liquid carbonic acid. ‘Tons of this 
liquid are made daily in Berlin and other European cities. and 
exported to this country. In New York the American Carbon- 
ate Company have produced it on a large scale for many years. 
Tens of thousands of wrought iron cylinders, with from ten 
to twenty pounds of the liquid are sold annually in different parts 
of the world. 

For half a century, water has been frozen in caraffes and in 
plates of ice, by the evaporation of ether; later with liquefied 
ammonia, sulphurous and carbonic acids ; also by the sudden ex- 
pansion of compressed air. Artificial ice from distilled water is a 
commercial product. Ice is even made for‘skating rinks. All 
kinds of meat, game, fish and fruit are preserved by similar 
means, and could be kept for as unlimited a time as the ancient 
elephants found by the Russian scientist, Pallas, in Siberia, in 
1799, which had been frozen in Nature’s ice box. The dogs 
of the Jackoutes partook of the flesh with evident delight. Be- 
sides capacious refrigerating rooms, compartments in cars and 
ships are artificially cooled for the transportation of articles of 
diet. One large steamer was exclusively arranged as a floating 
refrigerator for conveying meat from Texas. Liquefied carbonic 
acid was employed as the cooling agent. 

I have found, after several months’ experimenting, that the 
domestic refrigerator could be kept at 40 degrees F. by the evap- 
oration of liquid ammonia ata less cost than by employing ice. 
A lower temperature than this is undesirable. In hundreds of 
breweries, ammonia machines are used for cooling purposes in 
preference to ice, both for economy and cleanliness ; also for 
forcing beer from cellars and aerating it. 

Since witnessing, in 1847, the experiments of Professor Gme- 
lin, in Heidelberg, with liquid carbonic acid, I have enjoyed years 
of practical experience in liquefying thousands of gallons of this 
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gas and producing bushels of the snowy solid with Thillorier’s 
apparatus. I have shown it to students in colleges, and at public 
lectures, where not only a hundred pounds of mercury have often 
been frozen in a few minutes, but also where electrical phenomena 
were exhibited, caused by the friction during the rapid escape 
of the liquid and its sudden change of form. Sparks were drawn 
from an insulated ‘prime conductor,” and the repulsion of 
similarly electrified light objects were witnessed by an audience 
filling the Academy of Music. 

About thirty years ago the United States Government ap- 
pointed a commission to examine and report on methods for 
saving life on shipboard. I repeatedly exhibited to this com- 
mission the efficacy of liquid carbonic acid in extinguishing 
fires, and suggested that wrought-iron cylinders, filled with this 
liquid, should be placed on the decks of vessels and connected 
with iron tubes passing by the side of the stanchions into various 
compartments. Shouid spontaneous combustion of cotton, jute, 
coal, etc., occur, the fire would be instantly extinguished by releas- 
ing the gas and driving it by its enormous pressure into the hold 
of the ship. The commission reported unanimously in fayor 
of this method, and advised the passage of a law by the United 
States Government requiring all our vessels to be provided with 
such means for extinguishing fires and saving life. 

Similar experiments were also shown toa committee appointed ~ 
by the ‘‘New York Board of Marine Underwriters.” The com- 
mittee commended this mode of putting out fires in the highest 
terms. It is especially applicable in our bonded warehouses which 
contain merchandise valued at millions of dollars. By the use of 
carbonic acid gas, forced in large quantities from the liquid in 
reservoirs, the fire would not only be instantly extinguished, but 
no injury would occur to the most delicate fabrics of silk, satin or 
velvet, as if water or steam were employed. 

In 1862 I assisted M. Barthelemy Bianchi in exhibiting before 
the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, the liquefaction of nitrous 
oxide gas by a novel form of pump. Interesting experiments were 
shown with both the liquid and solid laughing gas.” Since that 
time I have annually exhibited it to students and to the public. 

For many years I have urged that these liquefied gases should 
be utilized to temper the heat of summer in our homes and 
hospitals, our banks and business offices, our sumptuous edi- 
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fices for pleasure or piety. I have ventured to say: “If they 
can cool dead hogs in Chicago, why not live ‘ bulls and bears’ 
in the New York Stock Exchange?” Citizens would be hap- 
pier, merchants would make more money, and physicians would 
save more lives with the temperature at 70 degrees Fahr. than 
at 90 or 100 degrees. 

The surgeon produces local anesthesia by a spray of ether or 
a jet of cold gas from liquid nitrous oxide. Dr. Colton adminis- 
tered a dose of laughing gas to Dr. Wells, of Hartford, by his 
request, in 1844, and a tooth was extracted without pain. Now 
the liquefied gas is sent to all parts of the world for dental 
purposes. This anesthetic, which has been inhaled by some 
patients for over an hour, is esteemed by many eminent surgeons 
and obstetricians as the safest of all. Fewer fatal results have 
occurred by its use than from the employment of ether or chloro- 
form. Methyl chloride has been introduced so recently that a 
comparison cannot be made. The anesthetics are the greatest 
blessings chemistry has offered at the shrine of medicine. 

Liquefied chlorine and sulphurous acid are sold for bleaching 
purposes. They are also most efiicient disinfectants. In the 
summer of 1865, I was authorized by Mayor Gunther to 
disinfect vessels entering New York harbor from certain foreign 
ports, where cholera existed. During the voyage of one of 
these steamships, the ‘‘ Atalanta,” sixty passengers had died 
from this disease. Chlorine was generated in enormous volumes 
in this ship, and in all the vessels from infected places. No case 
of this dreaded malady appeared in our city, proving the efficiency 
of chlorine. In the surgical wards of Bellevue Hospital, the walls 
of which had become magazines of disease, over two tons of chlorine 
gas were successfully employed by the writer to destroy the 
malign agents; following them effectively through plaster and 
stone walls. It has since then been applied in many hospitals. 

Liquid chlorine, or sulphurous acid (the gas produced by 
burning sulphur) can now be handled in compact form, and 
liberated in rooms, where typhus, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, or other fearful maladies have injured or slain their 
victims. The records in our daily journals, within a few weeks, 
tell us that the luxurious mansions and hotels of our city can 
boast of no exemption from contagion. 

R. OcpEN DoReEmus. 


A RAILWAY PARTY IN POLITICS. 


BY HARRY P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT OF THE ‘‘RAILWAY AGE 
AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROADER.” 





IN THE course of a letter to the writer of this article the presi- 
dent of one of the strongest railway companies in the West, said 
recently : 


With few exceptions the people of the United States believe that they 
have the right, and it has been clearly demonstrated that they have the 
power, to compel railroads to serve them at such rates as they (the people) 
consider reasonable. The people apparently believe that in fixing minimum 
rates they can and do fairly consider the just claims of shareholders as well 
as theirown. That the slave should complain by reason of being deprived 
of such rights as freemen enjoy the master may reasonably expect; but so 
long as by law he continues to be master such complaints will have little or 
no influence with him, If the dictatorial power of the people over railway 
management is not to be exercised in the future as it has been in the past, 
so as to work complete confiscation of shareholders’ interest in all the weaker 
lines, the change will, in my opinion, be. by reason of the organization of 
a political party representing railway shareholders and railway employees. 
‘ Such a party should have no secrets. It should never nominate candi- 
dates for political office, but it should demand such protection for railway 
property as the law gives to other property, and should as often as may be 
necessary hold and exercise the balance of power at the polls as between 
the two dominant political parties, 


Part of this letter was afterwards published with its author’s 
consent, and as a result other letters were received by the writer 
from nearly a score of railway presidents and railway managers, 
all bearing upon the question of the advisability of organizing a 
new “railway party” in politics, to protect the interests of the 
investors in, and employees of, the railways. Lengthy quotations 
from these letters would only be tedious. It is sufficient to say 
that, while the writers differed widely as to the wisdom, viewed 
merely as a question of politics, of forming a new party, there 
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was no shadow of divergence of opinion as to the fact that the 
right to ‘‘ regulate ” the railways, which is vested in the State, has 
now been carried in the West to a point not only beyond the 
bounds of justice, but beyond its constitutional limits, and that it 
would soon be impossible for any railway company in the West to 
keep out of bankruptcy unless some vigorous and concerted action 
were taken to arouse public opinion, and to compel a modification 
of the present policy. 

It is easy to see how much strength such a party, if formed, 
would possess. According to the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, there were in the immediate employ of the 
railways of the United States a vear and a half ago 749,301 men— 
all or nearly all voters—which number has now, it may be assumed, 
been increased to about 800,000. There are, in addition, about 
one million and a quarter shareholders in the railway properties 
of the country ; and in other trades and industries immediately 
dependent upon the railways for their support, there are estimated 
to be engaged, as principals or employees, over one million voters 
more. These three classes united wonld give at once a massed 
voting strength of some three millions of voters. There are also, 
in the smaller towns especially, and at points where railway shops 
are located, all over the country, a number of persons, small 
tradesmen, boarding-house keepers, etc., who are dependent for 
their livelihood on the patronage of railway employees, and whose 
vote could unquestionably be cast in harmony with any concerted 
employees’ movement. Moreover, unlike most new parties, this 
party would be at no loss for the sinews of war or for the means 
of organization. The men whom it would include form even now 
almost a disciplined army. With them codperation is already a 
habit. While the financial backing and the commercial and politi- 
cal strength of which the party would find itself possessed from 
its birth would be practically unlimited. 

It is not surprising then that enthusiasts should declare that 
it would not be necessary to do more than go through the mere 
form of organization—to call a meeting or two and issue a few 
pronunciamentos—for the leaders of the new party to be able to 
dictate a presidential nominee and the outlines of a policy to 
either of the two great parties. 

There exists, however, no immediate probability of this party, 
being formed. Experience has impressed upon railway men the 
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unwisdom of ‘the corporations” appearing in politics, and so 
long as there remains a chance of obtaining their ends (what 
they claim to be no more than their rights under the Constitution 
of the United States) by gentler means, the greater number are 
reluctant to contemplate the necessity of using the last weapon. 
For the present it seems to them better to believe that the people 
—those people who are not railway men—are acting now only in 
ignorance and that, as soon as they see the truth, they will by 
their own instinctive sense of justice re-mould their opinions and 
their policy without political coercion. 

At the same time there has already come into existence in 
some of the Western States a movement which has its significance 
and its practical influence. This is what is called The Railway 
Employees’ Club movement. It started in Minnesota, at a small 
meeting of railway employees held in Minneapolis in 1888. From 
that meeting the movement grew and made a certain feeble 
effort, not entirely unsuccessful, to influence the State election 
in the fall of that year. By the State election of 1890 the move- 
ment had grown and was better organized, and the Employees’ 
Club did exercise considerable influence in the election of certain 
of the State officers and certain members of the State legislature 
in that year. 

From Minnesota the movement spread to Iowa, and there is 
no contradiction of the fact that the railway employees’ vote was 
one of the strongest forces in the State election of the fall of 1891. 
It also overflowed into Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Texas. 
Had the election of last November been normal, it is probable that 
the effect of the Railway Employees’ Club vote would have been 
as visible in two or three of those States then as it had been in 
Iowa in the preceding year. But in the deluge which occurred 
all trace of the smaller streams and currents was obliterated. Had 
the members of the clubs not taken the precaution to do consider- 
able work in the local nominating conventions of ‘both parties, 
they would be compelled to confess that their campaign of 1892 
was a failure. 

In Iowa, and at first in Minnesota, attempts were made to 
represent the movement as a movement of “the corporations.” 
There are no facts to justify this cry. ‘The movement originated 
with the employees—men from the shops and the yards—and has 
been managed by them. ‘The membership of the clubs consists 
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wholly of employees. In each of the States mentioned above there 
are from 15,000 to 30,000 railway employees. With the indirect 
influence that these men can command (among the tradesmen, 
boarding-house keepers, etc., as above suggested), a vote materi- 
ally larger than this could, presumably, be controlled. But 
omitting this consideration and allowing for defections and the 
omissions of imperfect organization, it is obvious that the railway 
employees’ vote is strong enough in any State to hold the balance 
of power in an ordinary election. 

So far the clubs have admitted and will admit of no negotia- 
tions with the State committees of other parties. ‘'hey hold their 
own meetings and decide for themselves that such and such a 
candidate is inimical to their interests as railway employees, and 
such and such a man is their friend. ‘Then they go to the polls 
and vote—voting in the main their normal party ticket, scratch- 
ing only a man here and a man_there, their attention being 
chiefly centred upon members of the boards of railroad commis- 
sioners and of the State legislatures. 

In Minnesota in 1890 their weight was thrown chiefly in favor 
of Republicans. In Iowa in 1891 it was given to Democrats. In 
all States the men whom they oppose are those who have made 
themselves conspicuous as ‘‘ granger ” and anti-railway politicians. 
The keynote of the movement and the one plank in the platform 
of the clubs is that the extreme anti-railroad legislation of late 
years has reduced the earnings of the companies to a point at 
which they are unable any longer to keep full forces on their pay- 
rolls or to pay such wages as they should, and that by this legis- 
lation the railway employees are necessarily the immediate 
sufferers. 

A railway party is therefore already in existence, but it is 
scattered, decentralized and incoherent. It has no recognition 
from the railway interests themselves—meaning by that ‘‘ the 
corporations ”—or their officials. On the contrary, a number of 
the heads of the railway companies regard the movement with 
profound distrust. None the less it has strength, and the poten- 
tiality of much greater strength. And, moreover, though accident- 
ally only, it is working forcibly in behalf of railway interests as a 
whole. 

But the early proportions of a new movement are no 
index to its permanence or the righteousness of its principles. 
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Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the strength and the merits 
of a young cause. Far more important than any speculations as 
to the possible strength of a hypothetical party, or an enumeration 
of the forces and failings of the existing employees’ movement in 
individual States, is the question whether or not there is justice 
underlying the movement, and whether or not any such great 
wrong is being done as can need so drastic a remedy as the calling 
into existence of a new party to right it. 

Are the railway presidents and managers right in their appar- 
ently unanimous opinion that the regulation of railways by the 
State (or by the States) has grown to bea persecution or confisca- 
tion of their property? Are the railway employees justified in 
believing that granger legislation is robbing them of their means 
of living ? 

The size of the railway interests, with their tremendous invest- 
ment of capital, is comprehended by few people and, indeed, can 
hardly be grasped. Perhaps the most striking statement of the 
magnitude of the railway capital is that made by Professor 
Hadley: ‘ The capital engaged in banking is but a trifle beside 
it. ‘The world’s whole stock of money of every kind—gold, sil- 
ver and paper—would purchase only a third of its railroads.” 
The capitalization and bonded debt of the railways of the United 
States at the beginning of the year 1893 was somewhere about $11,- 
500,000,000. The gross earnings of all the railways in the coun-— 
try during 1891 were about $2,000,000,000, or about six times as 
large as the entire annual revenue of the United States govern- 
ment. It is difficult to understand how interests so vast can be 
suffering under persecution, or how it is possible that they can 
be struggling for their existence. 

The writer had occasion some little time since to analyze the 
reports showing the condition of the railway companies ina num- - 
ber of the Western States, with especial reference to the dividend- 
paying capacities of the properties. The result was the discovery 
that in the seven States of Iowa, Minnesota, two Dakotas, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Kansas, there were in all ninety separate 
companies operating lines. Of these only fifteen earned dividends 
and seventy-five failed to do so. 

In his first report (for the year ending June 30, 1888) the 
statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission showed that 
of all the stocks of the railways of the country $2,500,000,000 
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were unproductive of dividends. In his second report (for the 
year ending June 30, 1889) he showed that $2,621,497,932 were 
unproductive. In his third report (for the year ending June 30, 
1890) he shows that $2,811,526,552 were unproductive. 

During these years, of course, the capitalization was also in- 
creasing ; but not only was the amount of unproductive stock in 
1890 absolutely larger than the amount in 1889 or in 1888, but 
the proportion of unproductive stock to the total amount of stock 
was also greater. That is to say, that while the unproductive 
stock in 1888 was 61.67 per cent. of the total, in 1890 it was 
63.76 per cent. Only 36 per cent., therefore, of the stock of the 
railways of the country was earning a dividend, while the rest— 
or very nearly $3,000,000,000—was absolutely unproductive of 
revenue to its holders. 

This large proportion of unremunerative investment is not 
equally distributed through the different sections of the country. 
For purposes of classification and comparison, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has divided the railways of the United States 
into arbitrary territorial groups. In the States of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Colorado, 72.90 per cent. of all stocks is un- 
productive. In Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California, Utah, 
and Nevada 83.54 per cent. is unproductive. In Texas 99.99 
per cent. is unproductive. The railway systems of these last two 
groups, viewed as a whole, showed a deficit of earnings below oper- 
ating expenses and fixed charges of over eight millions of dollars. 

In the territory west of the line formed by the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers there were 51,256 miles of line which made re- 
turns to the Interstate Commerce Commission, being almost ex- 
actly one-third of the entire mileage on which the Commission 
bases its calculations, viz., 156,404 miles. Supposing these 51,- 
256 miles of line to have been one property their entire net earn- 
ings, after paying operating expenses and fixed charges, would have 
been for the year 1889 $594,419. The amount of the capital 
stock of these lines was $1,326,535,625 and the above net earnings 
on this amount to .04 per cent.—one twenty-fifth of one per cent. 

With four times as many miles of road, the net earnings on 
these Western lines were less than one-third of the net earnings 
of the group of lines in the two Virginias and two Carolinas. 
With considerably more than double the mileage of the lines in 
the group including the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
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sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, their net earnings were 
barely one-eighth as large. With more than seven times the mile- 
age of the lines in the New England States their earnings were 
less than one-twentieth as large. With considerably more than 
double the mileage of the lines in New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Pennsylvania their net earnings were only - 
one-seventieth as large. These calculations might be continued 
almost indefinitely. 

The common argument with which all statements of the un- 
profitableness of railway capital are met is that railway capital is 
largely watered, that it represents small investment and that it 
does not deserve to be profitable. But is it possible that all the 
capital stock of these lines—one-third of the railway mileage of 
the country—is ‘‘ water” ? Do the $1,326,535,625 represent no 
investment whatever? I doubt if there is any well-informed 
authority on railway affairs in the country who believes that the 
railways of the United States could be duplicated to-day for the 
$11,500,000,000 of their capital and bonded debt. 

Colossal individual fortunes have been made out of railways, 
and while these fortunes exist it is easy for the demagogue to 
point to them and convince an uninformed audience that the talk 
of the poverty of the railwaysis nonsense. But it is as frivolous 
to cite a fortune made in the manipulation of stocks as an evl- 
dence of the profitableness of the operation of railways as it 
would be to advance a fortune made in the wheat ring as a proof 
that farming pays. Wall Street fortunes are not built up of 
dividends; and the impoverished or bankrupt property offers 
certainly not the least inviting field for the unscrupulous or 
“bold” speculator. 

I have outlined above some of the conditions surrounding the 
railways of the West to-day—the conditions which cause railway 
presidents and managers to talk of the necessity of forming a new 
party, and which the railway employees consider sufficient to justify 
them in organizing to prevent further anti-railway legislation. I 
have done it in the hope that it may contribute something 
towards the enlightenment of what the president of Harvard 
College calls the “ uninformed public opinion of the West.” 
The facts about railway finances are but little understood 
as yet, and Prof. H. C. Adams, in his first statistical report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, expressed. the opinion that 
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“it is more than likely that if the facts pertaining to railroads 
were properly collected, massed and interpreted, the demand for 
a very considerable increase of legislation, which would otherwise 
be necessary, will disappear.” 

Since the delivery of the opinions in the granger cases, the 
United States courts have taken many opportunities to restrain 
the States from excessive ‘‘regulation” of railway properties. 
The right of the State to control the railways is no longer a 
matter of argument, but since that right was established the 
courts have further held at different times that this right of 
regulation is itself not without limitation; that the power to 
regulate is not the power to destroy ; that railway companies have 
a right to live ; that they cannot be compelled to carry persons or 
freight without reward, and that railway capital is entitled to 
some “‘ compensation” over and above the payment of wages, 
operating expenses and fixed charges. In what are known as the 
Minnesota Rate cases the Supreme Court of the United States 
withheld the Railroad Commission of that State from the enforce- 
ment of an order which would have involved the most flagrant 
and obvious confiscation of railway property ; and orders which 
seem to railway men at least to be no less unjust and unconsti- 
tutional are to-day being enforced, or sought to be enforced, by 
the commissions of Texas, of Kansas, of Iowa—and perhaps of 
other States. From one, if not from all, of these States cases 
similar to the Minnesota cases are likely to be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court and passed upon there. So, point 
by point, the tribunal which gave to the State forever its power to 
control its railways is shutting the doors against the abuse of 
that power. But the process isa slow one. Meanwhile Mr. A. 
F. Walker, the chairman of the joint committee of the Trunk 
Line and Central Traffic associations, prophesies that if things 
go on as they are going now, before long ‘the managers of the 
railways will be chiefly receivers.” In the year 1891 receivers 
were appointed for twenty-six companies in the United States, 
representing $84,479,000 of capital, and twenty-one companies 
with 3,223 miles of road with a capitalization of $186,000,000 
were sold under foreclosure. 

It isdoubtful whether the result which Mr. Walker foretells 
would be regarded as a calamity by the ‘‘ uninformed public 
opinion of the West.” That Minnesota railroad commissioner 
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was quite sure of the public applause before he made his classic 
declaration that he proposed to ‘‘ shake the railroads over Hell” 
before he had done with them, and the Governor of Iowa, who 
announced that he did not care if ‘“‘ every d—d railroad in the 
State went into bankruptcy ” before the expiration of his term of 
office, knew that the sentiment would have the sympathies of his 
constituents. This attitude of the Western mind is, of course 

largely explained by the fact that the people of the West do not 
as a rule own railway securities. In two States (the only two in 
the West in which, so far as I am aware, the figures have been 
compiled) out of 27,645 stockholders in the lines within the State 
borders only 359 are residents of the States. If the other 27,286 
were also residents of these States (that is to say, if 27,286 of the 
present residents were also stockholders in the railways) it is 
probable that the ferocity of the public opinion in these States 
against railways would be materially modified. 

Harry P. RoBinson. 


THE ANN ARBOR STRIKE, 





BY FRANK P. SARGENT, GRAND MASTER OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN. 


A STRIKE is a declaration of war. It is therefore the policy 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen to discourage strikes, 
and adopt other methods for the settlement of disagreements 
with employers, strictly in accordance with common sense, 
always having in view the welfare of the parties to the contro- 
versy. ‘To verify this statement, it is only necessary to refer to 
the constitution and laws of the Brotherhood, which are eminently 
conservative and democratic. 7 

The laws of the Brotherhood recognize the sovereignty of the 
membership. They confer no arbitrary power upon the Chief 
Executive of the Order. He cannot “order” a strike. He can- 
not ‘call out” the men. He cannot arrest the business of 
railroads. In this connection, it may be prudent to briefly 
outline what is required to engage in a strike. First, a griev- 
ance committee states definitely to the proper officials of a 
railroad the particular wrongs which it is desirable to have cor- 
rected. If the official to whom application is made gives audi- 
ence to the committee, matters are fully discussed and in a vast 
majority of cases a satisfactory arrangement results. If, how- 
ever, an agreement is not arrived at, the Chief Executive of 
the Order is notified, and, when made entirely familiar with the 
situation, he takes up the case and presents it, if permitted, to the 
highest official of the corporation. Ifa conference is granted, the 
grievances are discussed and earnest efforts made, on the part of 
the Brotherhood, to reach satisfactory conclusions and if possible 
to avoid a strike. Concessions are usually made and compromises 
agreed upon, but if, finally, no agreement results, a strike does 


not, necessarily, occur at once. On the contrary, the laws of the 
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Order require that the road or system be canvassed, for a strike 
cannot be declared unless two-thirds of the men interested vote in. 
favor thereof, and then only when sanctioned by the Grand Master 
in conjunction with the committee having the matter in charge. 
It will be observed that the Brotherhood has adopted, to the ex- 
tent of its power, wise precautions against everything hasty or ill- 
advised, calculated to precipitate a strike. 

In the case of the strike on the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North 
Michigan Railroad, which occurred on March 8th, every precaution 
here outlined was taken, and every movement on the part of the 
members of the Order was deliberate and lawful. There was not 
- an instance of insubordination ; nothing turbulent or seditious. 
Menhad appealed to theiremployers like men, to have serious 
and grievous wrongs redressed in a manly way, as became good 
and law-abiding citizens. They had been overworked and under- 
paid. Their employers had violated contracts and had subjected 
them to outrageous treatment, and mocked at their complaints. 
Their pleadings and protests had availed not, and when endurance 
and patience had ceased to be virtues, when all efforts to find 
redress had utterly failed, then, and only then, did they strike ; 
only then did they assert their manhood, their rights as citizens 
and abandon their work, preferring idleness and the sacrifices 
which idleness entails, to the degradation which injustice and. 
insolence force upon the unresisting. 

Iam writing, as is my province, particularly for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, though entirely familiar with 
yall the acts and movements of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, which, owing to its law relating to boycotting 
railroads, has had special prominence in this strike. I may state, 
however, that the laws relating to strikes are practically the same 
in both brotherhoods, with the exception of the law providing for 
boycotts, which the Firemen’s Brotherhood omits. 

The strike on the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Rail- 
road had no extraordinary features, but the interferences of the 
United States judges have given it national prominence, and if the 
dictum of these judges is to stand as the law, the dearest rights of 
the citizen are swept away and an autocracy is established. This 
view of the situation is not strained, but is strictly in consonance 
with the avowals of the press throughout the country. The ques- 
tions of law involved are fundamental and are commanding, as they 
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should command, the best thought of the nation. It has hitherto 
been conceded that railroad employees possessed all the rights as 
citizens which attached to their employers, that is to say, that if - 
employers possessed the right to discharge employees, when it 
pleased them to exercise such authority, the employee also possessed 
the right, unchallenged, to quit work when he elected to exer- 
cise that right. IPf a judge of a United States Court may abolish 
this right of an employee, he remands him, unequivocally, to a 
servitude as degrading as the Spartans imposed upon their helots, 
and it is this phase of the strike which has aroused such intense 
concern and alarm. 

It will not be expected that I should enter upon a discussion 
of the legal points involved ; at best I can only voice the senti- 
ments of a body of law-abiding men who have been trained by their 
organizations to respect laws and the decisions of courts, and who 
find themselves suddenly reduced to the condition of peonage by 
the decision of a United States judge. The learned judge, in his 
decision, finds it convenient to omit all reference to the duties 
of railroad magnates, and devotes his attention to employees, in- 
timating to them that, having sought employment upon railroads, 
they have become, by some legal hocus-pocus, a part of its machin- 
ery toremain during the pleasure of their employer. In handing 
down such a judicial opinion, the judge seeks to bury out of sight 
the inalienable right of a railroad employee to liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Ifan engineer, he is welded to the throttle of 
his engine ; if a fireman, he can lay down his pick and scoop only 
when his master gives him permission. The Interstate Com- 
merce law is invoked, it is true, and the whys and wherefores 
of the boycott are involved, but the judge, disdaining to be exact, 
givesemployees to understand that once becoming engineers or fire- 
men, they part with their rights as citizens and are links in a chain 

gang of railroad employees, because they are in some sense public 

servants, and the exercise of the prerogative to quit work is 
productive of inconvenience. But it will be observed that no 
reference is made to public needs or inconvenience, when an 
official, without notice or warning, at his own sweet pleasure, 
discharges an employee. 

It has been suggested that a railroad employee, when he accepts 
service, enlists—something after the manner of a private soldier 
in the regular army of the United States—placing himself under 
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the control of officers, from corporal to the commander of the 
company, regiment or division, and therefore can neither quit 
nor resign, but is held by some mysterious power recently 
discovered by a United States judge. ‘True, it may be, that 
neither railroad men nor the public profess to understand 
clearly what the judge means, but the best efforts that have 
been made to comprehend his .declarations lead to the con- 
clusion that they restrict the rights of employees and indefinitely 
enlarge the rights of employers. For myself, I do not regret 
that a United States judge has forced upon public attention ques- 
tions of such acknowledged gravity. The time has come for work- 
ingmen to know if they have any rights which the courts are bound 
to respect, or if these rights may be at any time abrogated to meet 
the demands of corporations or the combined capitalistic power. 
The United States judge at Toledo has started the controversy, 
and I desire to have it proceed until the unquestioned rights of 
railroad employees, if rights they have, are established, as also 
the rights of their employers. 

It is asserted that railroads become common earriers, but 
are unable to perform their obligations without men. They 
must have men, and it should be stated they must have engines, 
fuel, water, steam, tracks, switches, etc. The locomotives and 
equipments can be purchased and become the property of the 
road, but they are useless without the men, and these, once se- ~ 
cured, the general manager, speaking as if by authority, inti- 
mates that they become fixtures, because without them, as with- 
/ out engines, the obligations of the railroads cannot be performed ; 
such is the new-fangled logic relied upon to reduce railroad train- 
men to machines, to do the bidding of masters with authority 
conferred by a United States judge. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this strike created in- 
tense solicitude throughout the country. It is held, so far 
as the men can discern, and many of them are thinkers of acute 
penetration, that the rights of workingmen are in imminent 
peril. In at least one notable instance a United States judge 
has shown his utter contempt for a sovereign State and the 
laws made in conformity with the constitution, and has sent 
county officials to prison, because they would not disregard 
their oaths and obey his mandate—and it will be readily 
conceded, if such a high-handed outrage can be perpetrated 
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and the judge remain unimpeached, that a judge may, with 
- equal impunity, subject railroad employees to autocratic indigni- 
ties. Such acts on the part of judges may lead toa movement to 
define the limits of judicial power, since, if it is as far-reaching 
as I have indicated, the demand to know the worst will grow in 
emphasis until the worst is known, and the present isas favorable 
a period as will ever occur in the history of workingmen or of 
the country for adjustments and readjustments. 

A railroad man myself, knowing by experience the duties of 
a locomotive fireman, and speaking as I do for an Order whose 
membership reaches thirty thousand men, it affords me special 
pleasure to place upon record the fact that the great body of 
these men comprehend the value of railroads to the country. 
They have not in the past, nor are they now, making any de- 
mands upon railroad corporations not warranted by justice and 
fair dealing, nor do they stand in need of any lecturing from a 
United States judge, or any other ermined representative of the 
law, to teach them their duty. These locomotive firemen are 
profoundly interested in the growth and expansion of American | 
railroads, they desire their prosperity, because their own welfare 
is identified largely with their triumphal march ; but if railroads, 
under the decisions of courts or any other power, are to batter 
down the rights and prerogatives of employees, if the work- 
men are to witness the creation of a cabal of petty tyrants, and 
find themselves shorn of privileges hitherto regarded as birth- 
rights, then, in that case, it were better that no railroad track 
had ever been laid, better that the wilderness should be restored 
and the land given back to wild men and wild beasts. 

One of the most conservative papers in the country, referring 
_ editorially to the declaration of a United States judge, says 
that “‘ The decision of the United States Court at Toledo, O., to 
the effect that railroad employees can be compelled to perform the 
service for which they are employed, regardless of the orders or 
regulations of any labor organization, is a very important one in 
its bearing upon the relations of employers and employees. It 
makes a distinction between such workmen and those engaged in 
other forms of industry on the ground that their service is of a 
public character, and that society is particularly interested not 
only in the way in which they perform their duties while they 
continue in that service, but also in the time and circumstances 
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under which they quit such employment. They have not the 
right, Judge Ricks tells them, to choose their own time and place 
for terminating their service. ‘ Your employers owe a high duty 
to the public,’ he says, ‘which they are compelled to perform 
under severe penalties of the law, and they have, in turn, a higher 
claim upon you and your service than that due from the ordinary 
employee.’” And after some further comment, the remark is made 
that ‘‘ This is a new judicial departure, and its outcome will be 
awaited with general interest.” It is this ‘‘new departure ” that 
contains the germ of an odious autocracy created specially for the 
degradation of a special class of railroad employees. No wonder 
that the writer declares that ‘‘ its outcome will be awaited with 
interest.” The expression “‘ general interest ” puts the case in its 
mildest form. The language of the judge, it would be prudent 
to say, creates general alarm; like the phenomena that precede 
cyclonesand earthquakes, it presages other troubles, compared 
with which the Toledo strike will be insignificant. 

Fortunately, it is held that the court has assumed authority 
which it does not possess ; that its dictum is extra-judicial ; that 
it does not possess the authority to reduce men to machines or to 
a commodity ; that rights acquired by revolution, war and legis- 
lation cannot be crushed and overwhelmed by a District judge at 
his pleasure. But it so happens that while men debate such 
propositions, embodying self-evident truths, the court, with an 
iron grip, holds freemen in bondage, and the victims are as power- 
less as when, under another exhibition of power, men were sold 
, at the auction block. 

I am not disposed to criticise railroad corporations or rail- 
road officials. My experience leads to the conclusion that in a 
majority of cases there is a disposition to deal fairly with the 
employees and to give prompt attention to grievances. There 
are exceptions, as in the case under consideration, and however 
few and far between these unusual cases may be, they are 
the ones which create the unrest in the ranks of employees. 
Pending final decisions the organizations involved will wait and 
watch, and if finally the court’s decision is sustained I do not 
doubt that action will be taken to regain the liberties the court 
has trampled upon. 

FRANK P. SARGENT. 


IMMORTALITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS AND JOHN BURROUGHS. 


I.—* THE GATES AJAR”—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GATES AJAR,” 
“* BEYOND THE GATES,” ‘‘ THE GATES BETWEEN,” ETC. 


Ir MAY be called either a disadvantage or an advantage that, 
when a writer has begun his career with a large or a lofty subject 
of discussion he is never quite ‘‘let down” from it. Nothing 
lower or less is expected of him, nor, indeed, is ever really tolerated 
in him by his public. Subjects which readily become the con- 
cern of his fellow writers are instinctively set away as foreign to 
his rdle in human usefulness. Any treatment on his part of the 
frailties or follies of human kind is looked upon reluctantly, and 
eriticised by a kind of impulse which may, indeed, be a tribute to 
him from one point of view, but which has its inconveniences. 

We have all sympathized with the afflictions of the literary 
hero of a popular extravaganza, whose first story was so unhappy 
a success that no editor in America could be induced to accept 
any other forever after from the pen of this unfortunate man. We 
are reminded of his difficulties—although a little remotely, to be 
sure—in the contemplation of the persistence with which the read- 
ing public demands from an author a repetition or renewal of his 
*‘specialty.” Such a demand may be an obvious misapprehen- 
sion or a clear inspiration, according to the circumstances ; but it 
is as inevitable as the laws of success or failure, and any wise 
writer will defer to it as cordially as he can. 

I have been led into this thought perforce by the request 
from THE NortH AMERICAN ReEvIEWw that I should write the 
paper to which these paragraphs are the prelude. ‘‘ Heaven,” 
said a publisher at a very early period of my life, ‘‘ Heaven is 
your hobby.” Comprehending fully that the writer who began 
with Heaven, can never be widely and distinctly understood to be 
a being familiar with earth, I always obey such a celestial subpoena 
—if one may call it so—with cordial consent, 
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I trust that I may be pardoned alittle freer use of the personal 
allusion than is (perhaps my readers may bear me out) habitual 
with me, since the existence and history of one little book of 
mine is the primary cause of this paper. I am asked to express 
or explain my present views of the future life, as compared with 
those I held at the time The Gates Ajar was written. 

At first glance it seems that nothing could besimpler, as noth- 
ing is more natural. But upon looking the demand squarely in the 
eye, its difficnlties appear such that I have more than once laid 
down the page, resolved not to take it up again. Then memory 
took a wide and solemn tour into regions which no man knoweth . 
save only she and the soul of her that is led into the wilderness. 
And thus came the pause which precedesand decides the graver 
work of those of us who speak to the gravest things in the hearts 
of our readers. And in that sober pause the eyes fill—and the 
soul bows. And the Angel saith unto the pen, ‘‘ Write. ” 

For the history of a belief and the history of a book may be 
so far one that it is impossible to disentangle them. To a cer- 
tain extent this is so true of The Gates Ajar and of the faith of 
its author that no expression of that faith could be well propor- 
tioned which should ignore the fact. 

The second decade and the fourth decade of life teach such 
different lessons, or teach the same lessons in such different ways, - 
that no surprise would greet the writer, who in middle life should 
forswear the reason or the feeling of a book written at twenty 
years of age. And yet the loving reader of any book would be 
/ the first to feel wounded or wronged by this most natural bio- 
graphical sequence. Not many years ago it fell to me to make 
certain inquiries (upon a topic connected with a piece of work in 
hand) of the eminent author of one of the most famous religious 
biographies of our day. The memoir had made an epoch in the 
spiritual history of thousands upon thousands of souls. He whose 
beautiful story it commemorated was of so rare a nature, and had 
led so lofty a life, that one considered the privilege of being his 
biographer a sufficient final cause for having been born, and looked 
upon the Christian ideals of that extraordinary subject as of 
necessity penetrating the soul of the memorialist—himself a re- 
ligious and refined man, who had performed his sacred task with 
unsurpassed delicacy and sympathy. Never shall I forget the 
little jar and shock which I received upon reading the biographer’s 
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letter of reply which, after courteously answering my questions, 
intimated that he had himself so far outgrown that epoch in his 
life of which the biography was the expression that he could not 
now call himself in full sympathy with it. Very possibly the 
idealization of an adoring reader overestimated the lapse—if 
lapse there were—but it seemed to me at the time as if he had 
forsworn his own soul. 

In the personal case of which it is my lot to write at this time, 
nosuch shock, let me hasten to say, could await my kindest, sad- 
dest or most confiding reader. The Gates Ajar is not yet, and, I 
pray Heaven it may never be, a work forsworn. It has been the 
happy fate of this book to illustrate, confirm and illuminate the 
faith of its young writer to herself. As this paper is not an auto- 
biography, a hint must suffice to suggest the facts which it would 
crowd chapters to relate, and in a few words it can be told that 
what I venture to call the human argument for a divine truth, as 
called into expression by that effort of a girl’s pen, has never been 
overthrown by any counter conclusion of the woman’s more ma- 
ture and cautious religious faith. 

The passionate beliefs of youth and the quiet faith of middle 
life cannot be formulated in the same manner or subjected to the 
same processes of illustration. Yet similar laws may determine 
both to an identical conclusion. In either case, I take it, the 
human argument,—or the argument from the plea of humanity 
for a satisfactory future life,—must be our main dependence. 

The Biblical Revelation throws some light upon our future 
existence, and no Christian believer would incline to underrate 
it. But, perhaps, it is timely to say here that I do not lay quite 
as much stress upon this as I did in youth; having come to be- 
lieve that it was not one of the primary objects of the Bible to 
gratify human curiosity in this direction ; but bya divine reserve 
to stimulate both thought and trust, so far as these are affected 
by the final mysteries which so intimately concern all men. 

The familiar proposition of Sir William Hamilton, that God 
is of practical interest to us only as He is the condition of our 
immortality, can never be too often brought to our remembrance 
in any fair dealing with religio-philosophical problems. The 
great philosopher could afford to say this brave and simple thing, 
not because he was great, but because he was devout and great ; 
and the most timid of all souls in pious prisons need not fear to 
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follow the mental freedom of such a master. With equal sim- 
plicity and reverence it may be said that the future life isof in- 
terest to us only as it explains the mystery of this. Or, to go 
further :—the future life is of interest to us only as it justifies the 
existence of this. 

We start at “ fair-and-twenty,” eager, ardent, imperious, 
hungry for happiness, petulant with fate, rebellious against 
anguish and grasping for hope ; arrogant to maintain that the 
personal factor is the conclusive one in life’s mysterious 
problem. At forty, we stand with calmer pulse and failing 
heart-beat, and the sadder but stiller eye that has become ac- 
quainted with existence. We no longer demand and insist in 
the wrong—perhaps not even in the right—places. We do not 
hit out from the shoulder at fate. The longing for repose takes 
the place of the demand for joy, and it is easier to rest than to 
exact. At too hard a blow, some unexpected day, we fall; and- 
are surprised to find no life left in us to rise to the conflict again. 
In fine, the liabilities of weakness replace the temptations to be 
found in the assets of strength. 

Our lessons are still before us, and school is not out. The 
higher mathematics follow the primer. It is only a new phase 
of the curriculum that we have to meet. Face the facts! Life 
has still the best of us, and will have to the end. Give over With . 
fighting and frenzy ; accept, and conform and obey ; for hope or 
despair substitute trust and patience; but the familiar truth 
presents itself ; existence as a personal problem is still unsolved ; 
and its solution is the most imperative need which fate has left 

to us. 

What has been called the argument of acquired human trust 
I have elsewhere made use of as holding to my mind the most 
powerful reasons for a belief in the benevolence of God. It 
might be said that the simple argument from accumulated human 
experience is the most useful one that offers itself to us for the 
support of a rational faith in the desirable nature of the future 
life. Clearly, experience has taught the happiest of us that the 
most important questions of our individual lots are unanswered on 
this side of the grave. It has long since become one of the axioms 
of the intellectual world that only the superficial or the thought- 
less are at ease in the state which we call life. “* How can any 
sensitive and thoughtful man permanently possess good health ?” 
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Longfellow once asked. ‘‘ Outside, I laugh,” said Dr. Holmes, 
*“but inside I never laugh. The world is too sad.” 

It is not without significance that the testimony of two such 
fortunate and, on the whole, happy men comes instinctively to the 
pen’s point, by way of illustrating what we are seeking to say. It 
is not external success and happiness but internal sensitiveness 
and perception which are qualified to formulate the human prob- 
lem. The ignorant man pauses far behind it, like the Celtic friend 
who said: ‘‘As long as I get a roof over me head and clothes on 
me back and food in me stomach, I’m askin’ no more. I’ve got 
nothin’ against this world beyont.” What stronger argument for 
a system of universal education in the next life could that simple 
soul advance, than was unconsciously crowded into these thirty 
words ? 

As this paper is not an essay to prove the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, which is assumed for our purpose as a point already sufficiently 
well settled by human intelligence ; so it may be said that it does 
not require too many pages of THe Review to prove that human 
life, at its best, is asad affair. Simple to triteness as this ob- 
servation is, it cannot easily be offered in these days when culture 
and religion are both forced to an exotic warmth which it is the 
fashion to call optimism. It requires some courage to say, point 
blank, that this life is, so far as this world goes, taken as a whole, 
afailure. Our great-grandfathers made nothing of conceding this 
obvious truth. But we are wiser if not happier than they. Call it 
what you please, the fact remains. The human argument is the 
simplest and most sensible that we have for the nature of the life 
which we believe is to follow this. And accumulated human ex- 
perience testifies all one way,—its joy and its sorrow, its success 
and its disappointment, its hope and its despair,—all go to prove, 
and, rightly looked at, equally go to prove that existence upon this 
earth is not a whole but afragment. Ifa fragment, it must be 
either nebulous or meteoric ; undeveloped and selected, or over- 
developed and rejected. ‘This is simple science. It isin keeping 
with the whole system of things to take a choice between these 
two explanations of the history of our planet. Ruin or growth 
—dissolution or evolution—that is the alternative. 

Not to pursue the point, which would be an interesting one if 
space permitted a little metaphysical détour, it is enough to say 
that this paper is written for those who are not prepared to con- 
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sider this as a rejected world, but as a selected one ; who believe 
that growth is clearly the law, and blight the accident, and who 
are, therefore, educated to view the fragmentary nature of this 
life as so much ground for expecting its future adjustment to a 
symmetrical whole. In truth, the trend of modern thought can 
never go very far beyond the simple premises of earlier and less 
querulous philosophy. We do not say a new thing, but we cannot 
say a truer than this, in short :—The incompleteness of the present 
life is the strongest argument that we possess for the probable 
completeness of another. How else are we going to account for 
the awful waste of material which goes on forever in our dark 
history ? How else explain the terrible corrosion of suffering 
upon sensitiveness ? How explain what otherwise were super- 
fluous sacrifice and wanton cruelty ? 

An ignorant mother puts a baby into a cooling cook-stove to 
keep the infant warm while she leaves the house. The father 
comes home, unacquainted with the circumstance, lights the fire, 
and roasts the child. A fireman, heroic to save life, is trapped 
at the top of a burning building whose roof-hydrant he has 
climbed to open; seeks escape by the nearest electric cable, and 
is dashed eight stories to the frozen ground. The noblest man 
in the regiment—young, beautiful, gifted, pure and strong— 
crosses before the fire to help a wounded comrade, and is picked . 
off by the shrewdest bullet in the enemy’s lines. There drops the 
promise of more grace, more power, more high-mindedness and 
sensitiveness, more aspiration and achievement—more of the 
finest values of existence—than the whole cause of the petty war 
which murdered him could have compassed, if it had been 
won without a blow. A healthy, happy young creature on 
a gala day takes the train that is foredoomed to a collision; and 
for thirty, forty, fifty yearsan invalid upon a “ mattress-graye ” 
lies staring at the walls of a coffin-room and mutters: “‘ Why?” 
A motherless girl, too young for the knowledge of the 
tree of good and evil, errs for love, and her broken life sinks 
into a nameless, unforgiven and irreclaimable shame, which 
finds no respite till it finds the grave. A child is born without 
eye-sight, speech or hearing—lives to be a very old person—and 
patiently passes out of existence. The first sentence which the 
expert teaches this poor prisoner of mystery to write affirms that 
“‘God is good.” 
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Good? If a world where such tragedies are past compu- 
tation. contains no promise of compensation and justification in 
another—no! Good? Yes, as God lives and reason is,—be- 
cause mystery and misery and waste and sin shall find their jus- 
tification in the happiness and the holiness of the celestial econ- 
omy which death reveals. 

Because this life is what it is; decause it is a thing fatally in- 
complete, we have the intellectual and the moral right to expect 
its glad and pure completion in another state. Such being the 
liberal and reasonable belief of experience and maturity, one is 
surprised to find how easily it leads us in the direction which the 
fancy and the fever of youthful imagination so boldly and so 
imperiously took. 

How naively and how trustfully the young life demanded of 
its Creator its soul’s desire, and used the foundations of all 
Heaven to support that personal structure! And yet how humbly 
and how thoughtfully the chastened faith of middle life returns 
to a view of the future scarcely strange to that familiar dream. 

It was no less than Aristotle who taught us that wonder was 
the first cause of all philosophy ; and ‘‘ belief,” a great meta- 
physician has said, ‘‘ always precedes knowledge.” If this world 
is a failure, some other, let us believe, must be a success. 

If, in this life, the soul is sickened by its own defects, it must 
in some life have strength and opportunity to cast them 
off. The most consuming desire known to human nature— 

the passion for purity—may grow out of experience of error 
and what theologians call repentance for sin insists upon space to 
exist, as much as the roots or trunk of an oak. If here we have 
been beaten to pieces by those varieties of suffering to which we 
give the safe and general name of discipline—since, presumably, 
man was not created for the purpose of being made miserable— 
relief from suffering must follow somewhere ‘‘as the night the 
day.” 

Such assumptions are along the line of the laws of develop- 
ment, and are as reasonable as any pure speculation needs to be. 

If the heart has been broken it shall be healed. If the soul 
has been bruised it shall besolaced. If holy hope has been blighted 
it shall be brought to bloom. If aspiration has been thwarted it 
shall be gratified. If guilt has been sublimated into sorrow and 
resolve it shall be forgiven. If desolation has blasted the nature 
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it shall be comforted. If valuable self-sacrifice has been wasted 
it shall be redeemed. If the ties of home have been torn they 
shall be renewed. 

Repair is one of the conditions of growth, and it is as rational 
to expect these sequences to this defective life as to expect a 
healthy tree to overgrow the cut of the axe, or a healthy child to 
recover from a bump on the forehead. 

Practically, what does this mean ? In point of fact, not of 
philosophy, what has the mature and reasonable mind to expect 
concerning the details of the future life? Do we discard the 
pleasant dreams of youth and a hopeful fancy ? ‘Look !” cried 
the dying Corot, ‘Look! How beautiful! I have never seen 
such admirable landscapes !” 

Even as I write this page, a letter, but just received from one 
of the “great unknown,” whose communications haunt a writer’s 
life, falls open at these words: 


“Oh, that beautiful Heaven, where are real homes that are warm and 
do not leak like mine does !” 


A scholarly essay has recently been written by one of the most 
eminent of living scientists, to prove that hell is a location which 
has been much misunderstood, and which is, in fact, an agreeable 
place of residence. Shall the Christian student find no reason- 
able ground for saying at least as much of Heaven ? 

Ave we to have no more homes and communities and sweet 
neighborhoods, and the graces of arts and letters and science, and 
fair moods of weather and fine phases of scenery, and splendors of 
beauty, and raptures of fruition and surprises of achievement and 
comforts of love ? 

Do we leave them all behind us with the ** piano,” which was 
the obstinate stumbling block and cause of offense to hundreds of 
religious and unimaginative readers of The Gates Ajar ? 

But why ? 

The next world being of interest to us only so far as it justi- 
fies the existence of this, the next world clearly is bound to remedy 
the defects of this. One does not offer this suggestion with a 
breath of flippancy, but may reverently and solemnly defend and 
maintain it. If God is good, if the soul is personally immortal— 
and both of these conditions are here assumed—then the future 
life will atone for the errors and miseries of this, naturally, law- 
fully, logically and inevitably. 
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Individual immortality presupposes personal character, tastes, 
desires, demands and necessities. The goodness of God is under 
awful and glorious bonds to provide for them. Did He create 
life to be blighted, hope to be wasted, the home idea to be dev- 
astated, hearts to be broken, souls to be shrivelled, high purposes 
to be thrown to the winds of chance, and holiness to be misled 
by delusion ? 

In the reverent pause with which the heart answers these ques- 
tions, the instinct and the habit of trust in our Creator are gently 
justified. If God is good, the craving of human nature for a ra- 
tional, attractive and expansive future life will be satisfied. Since 
God is good, the wail of the shivering widow under the leaking 
roof is as important a factor in our argument as the rapture of 
the great artist whose dying eye perceived celestial landscapes 
unseen by mortal ken. Because God is good, all good things 
shall be added unto us. Beyond these old-fashioned, devout 
phrases the deepest philosophy cannot lead us, and need not go. 

After the lapse of nearly thirty years I cannot recall without 
emotion the letters which fell like the drops of a storm upon the 
author of the little book, which has served as a text for these 
pages. They were the letters of the bereaved ;—from all countries, - 
all ages, all sorts and conditions of men. They came with the 
deep, black margins that told their story before the seal was 
broken. ‘They came with pages half illegible from the stains 
of tears. Sometimes I used to lay them aside, awaiting a 
courageous moment to read through the tale of woe which even 
the personal blessings and affectionate prayers that loaded them 
could not mitigate. ‘They were destroyed a few years ago ;—and 
they numbered thousands. From every form and phase of 
misery these outcries rang—and still ring, often yet—in ears 
that find it impossible to forget or ignore that wail. _ 

How shall I bear this anguish? Comfort me, for I am left 
desolate! Help me, for my heart is broken! Where is he whom 
my soul desired ? Where is she who was the light of my life ? 
Tell me, tell me that my lips shall touch my vanished child 
again! Prove to me that I shall find my lost and chosen friend ! 
What is life, for I am sorely smitten ? Welcome death if it bring 
me tomy own! Hasten this which you call Heaven, if it means 
that which yon do aver! How knew you this? Did an angel 
speak it in the ear? Dida spirit guide your pen? Was ita 
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dream of the night, or avision of the day ? How prove you this? 
Do you delude us witha fairy tale, or feed us with the holy faith ? 
Do you believe what your own lips have spoken? Are youa 
deceiving prophet, sent to confuse the people ? Or is the spirit 
of Almighty God upon you ?— 

Thus ran the sad entreaty and the stern and inspiring de- 
mand. So rang the pitiful, passionate, human outcry, day after 
day, year upon year—a dirge of despair, a pan of eternal hope. 

Oh, long silent voices of ten thousand unknown sufferers ! 
Your echoes have not ceased their solemn reverberation through 
the humbled and deferring heart. Thirty years have not taught 
me higher philosophy than your litany of agony and of consola- 
tion. Upon your sacred reasonableness I rest, and to it I return. 
Yours was the human argument. It shall be found the Divine 
privilege and duty to recognize it. The Creator will not forever 
confuse and confound the created. Heaven alone can justify 
earth ; and as God liveth, justification is sure. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 


Il.—THE DECADENCE OF THEOLOGY. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS, 


THE death of Tennyson the other day with a copy of Shakes- 
peare in his hand instead of the Bible or prayer-book, and with 
/ only his family and physician by his bedside, does not seem to 
have sent any shudder through the orthodox religious world. 
That a great poet should seek (in his last moments) to lean upon 
the spirit of another great poet, gone before, is natural enough, 
too natural, one woula think, to suit the supernaturalists. Ten- 
nyson was of a profoundly religious nature, but evidently he had 
worked his way out of the quagmire of the theological creeds. It 
was a significant death-bed—science watching the body and liter- 
ature ministering to the soul. Where the parish priest was we 
are not told. Men’s thoughts, in their last hours, are turning 
less and less to him. 

The atmosphere of our time is fast being cleared of the fumes 
and deadly gases that arose during the carboniferous age of the- 
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ology. Renan with his divine galety and serene reason, has been 
one of the forces, that has helped dispel them. Professor Hux- 
ley, in his recent volume of essays and discoveries, drives them 
before him like a gale from the mountains. It would hardly seem 
possible for any self-respecting theologian to again stand up for 
what is called the historicity of the New Testament miracles. Yet 
there be those who look upon all this with uneasiness and distrust, 

“Is the spiritual sense decadent ?” asks one of our current 
religious journals, meaning by the spiritual sense the faculty to 
discern the truth of the current religious dogmas. The writer is 
forced to the conclusion that this sense is weakening, but takes 
refuge in the thought that the objects of faith are like the stars 
in the sky which the sun (science) may obscure, but cannot blot 
out. It says the agnosticism of Huxley and his kind is but the 
confession of a child that it cannot see by morning light the 
moon which it saw at bed-time. The argument of the religious 
editor frankly admits that there is light in the world, and that it 
is no temporary or uncertain rush-light either, but the light of 
the real heavenly luminary itself. 

The analogy suggested is no doubt a true one; the differ- 
ence between our times and the times of our fathers ig mainly 
in the greater light of our day, the light of exact science. 
We see things as they are; we see how and where the delu- 
sions of the past arose, that they were incident to the general 
obscurity, that these portentous forms that were so real and 
threatening to our fathers are either shadows or harmless in- 
animate objects. No doubt we have lost something—something 
in the direction of poetry and religion, the anthropomorphic 
gift. Man cannot make the world in his own image, or project 
himself into it as in the pre-scientific ages. Nature is not so 
plastic and neutral in the light of the sun as under the light of 
the moon. The day has its own obscurities and illusions, but 
they are not those of thenight. Things take on less portentous 
forms; the eye and not the imagination rules. What power 
there is in mere darkness, or obscurity, itself! Take a person 
of unenlightened mind, and see what things he will accept, 
simply because they are mysterious and transcend experience. In 
my youth the belief in ghosts, haunted houses, witches, signs 
and warnings, were almost universal among country people ; now 
there is hardly a vestige of such belief left, Thechange indicated 
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is not merely a change of weather as Cardinal Newman thought; 
it isa change of climate. It is the passing of one geological 
period into another. 

The world is real, and goes itsown way. The poet hasa harder 
problem before him ; the vriest has a harder problem before him, 
but the men who are to do the world’s real work find the problem 
much easier,—I mean the men who are to clothe, and feed, and 
shelter, and warm, and transport it,—who are to fight its battles 
and subdue and reclaim its waste places. Science has its own 
mysteries and sublimities, and they have this advantage—they are 
real ; they are not the reflection of the mood or the fancy of the 
observer, they are not the result of obscurity, but of the limita- 
tions of the human mind. Knowledge outstrips imagination. 

Feeling, emotion, fall helpless before the revelations of science. 
The height and the depth that surround us, and the power in which 
our lives are embosomed, which the darkness of earlier ages did 
not permit us to see, bafile speech. Magnitude, perspective, order, 
system, connection, is what the light of science reveals to us. 
How much sentiment, how much poetry and religion we can read 
in these things depends upon us. The nearness, the privacy, the 
fireside charm, and the dark-closet fear of nature are gone ; in short, 
its purpose, its affection or hatred, as directed to you and me. 
The universe is going its own way with no thought of us; to keep 
in its currents is our life, to crossthem isour death. This discovery 
sends the cosmic chill, with which so many of us are familiar in 
these days ; it makes the religious mind gasp for breath, but we 
must face it, and still find life sweet under its influence. The 

world is not yet used to the open air of this thought—the great 

out-of-doors of it ; we are not hardened to it. We have been so 
long housed in our comfortable little anthropomorphic creeds, 
with their artificial warmth and light, that when we are suddenly 
turned out of doors by this thought we experience, I say, the 
cosmic chill. It is quite probable that future generations, with 
amore robust religious sense than ours, will have a different feel- 
ing in the presence of this discovery. 

Behold, what a chill, or series of chills, the religious mind has 
all along felt under the influence of the revelations of science. 
Medicine, geology, astronomy—all have convulsed the religious 
mind. Evolution set the teeth of both priests and laymen chat- 
tering, and many of them are chattering still. Those who have - 
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been acclimated to the thought find new inspiration in it; their 
religious sense is more vigorous than before. It is like new blood 
poured into depleted veins. 

It is beyond dispute that of the two rival or conflicting concep- 
tions of the universe now pretty familiar to all current readers, the 
scientific conception and the theological conception, the one is 
waning or becoming feebler day by day, the other growing stronger 
day by day. Up to the sixteenth or seventeenth century the 
theological conception held almost complete possession of man’s 
mind. Only here and there did a bold thinker like Bruno or Roger 
Bacon chafe under its sway. But in our time the theological con- 
ception has been so modified by science that it is hardly recog- 
nizable any more. It has been modified by the scientific concep- 
tion, crowded back and lopped off here and there till but few of its 
real features remain. Whenit fully possessed men’s minds, as dur- 
ing the long stretch of the theological ages, it cropped out in and 
colored every department of life and thought. Every event, 
every fact of history and experience, and every phenomenon of 
nature was seen through the medium of this conception. Out of 
it grew the belief in magic, alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, de- 
moniacal possessions, sorcery, apparitions, miracles, charms, 
exorcisms, etc. These notions fitted perfectly with the theo- 
logical conception—the conception of a world made and ruled by 
an anthropomorphic being. The belief in a devil or evil spirit 
upon whom to saddle all the mischief and disease and disasters 
became a necessity. How could a benevolent being do or permit 
these things ? A devil must be bad, even if we have to make one. 

Think of the time when men really believed in the devil—when 
they did not simply believe that they believed in him as we do 
nowadays, but when they believed in himas really as they believed 
in heat and cold, night and day, life and death; when doctors 
and theologians guarded their mouths while exorcising an evil 
spirit lest he jump down their throats. Ifa man inhaled a little 
fly by accident his reason might be unhinged by terror lest he had 
swallowed the devil. The King of Spain used to sleep between 
two monks to keep the devil off. What a dreadful hue was given 
to life by this belief; in what a constant state of apprehension 
and alarm men lived! The insane, the epileptic were of course 
possessed of the devil. All evil, storms, pestilence, disease, 
everything malodorous, was the work of evil spirits. 
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When the scientific conception began to awaken in many 
minds, not a step could it take, or cause to be taken, without a 
collision with the theological conception or its brood of hateful 
offspring. Hence arose the warfare of science with theology, 
which is a thrice-told tale. Lecky has written it in his history 
of Rationalism, Draper has written it, Andrew White has 
written it, and is now adding his ‘‘ New Chapters.” 

Not one foothold has science gained without a struggle. Not 
one province has theology given up till it was compelled to. But 
step by step it has been forced to retreat, till at least four-fifths of 
its territory is now occupied by its great rival. Magic and sorcery, 
and alchemy and astrology are given up as idle dreams, witchcraft 
and hob-goblins, and even the good devil are delusions of our 
fathers. ‘The belief in miracles is narrowed down, among Protes- 
tants, to a very small span of history, namely, the New Testament 
miracles, and even these will probably soon be given up. The 
medical practitioner no longer uses charms or amulets or fantas- 
tic remedies; he is no longer fighting against evil spirits or seek- 
ing to thwart the will of God. The devil theory of insanity only 
lingers here and there in a few minds but, the president of one 
of our colleges lately declared, in print, his belief in it. 

Some of the religious journals have protested against the 
experiments of the government to compel rain, showing a rem-: 
nant of the old theological idea that rain is a special providence. 
Probably the same type of mind is shocked at the audacity 
of the lightning-rod man; to be consistent it ought to dis- 
, countenance the umbrella man as well—since to shed the electric 
fluid by aid of the lightning rod seems no more irreligious than 
to shed the aqueous fluid by aid of the umbrella. The govern- 
ment agents found men in Virginia who had religious scruples 
about spraying their grapes against the black rot, and many good 
people still hold to special providences in their daily lives. 
Prayer, especially for material good, is a survival of the old theo- 
logical concept. But for all practical purposes, in medicine, in 
geology, in astronomy, in the daily ordering of our lives and in 
the springs of our natural civilization, the theological conception — 
has been overthrown and the scientific conception has taken its 
place. We no longer tremble at an eclipse, or at a comet, or see 
in the northern lights the gleam of the fires of hell. We have 
learned something of the laws of storms and the causes of pesti- 
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lence, and have found that cleanliness is a better safeguard against 
fever than fasting or prayer. 

But what is the scientific conception of the universe ? The 
idea in its simplest form is implied in the statement that such and 
such an event or such and such a course of conduct is according 
to nature, or else is against nature, thereby recognizing the fact 
that there is an inherent order or sequence in the course of nat- 
ural events. ‘To find out this order and formulate it is the object 
of science, and leads to the scientific conception of the universe. 
To adjust our lives to it and avail ourselves of it is the success of 
our material civilization. In this conception the material uni- 
verse is self-existent, self-governed, without beginning and with- 
out end, having no limitsin time nor boundsin space. It leads us 
to the conviction that the sum of physical forces is constant, 
that the laws of causation and the conservation of energy are 
everywhere operative, but without initiation and without finality. 

There is the same difficulty in placing limits to time, that there 
are in placing limits to space. Both are unthinkable. The anni- 
hilation of matter and the creation of matter ex nihilo are alike 
unthinkable. The man of science finds the order of nature 
rational, that is, effects are always linked with causes, that uni- 
formity is never broken, that nothing is interpolated but follows in 
due course, in short that evolution and not special creation is the 
key to nature. It follows that man is of animal origin, that he is 
fitted to his environment rather than it to him, that nature be- 
friends and furthers him when he obeys her laws, and crushes him 
when he crosses them. Science knows no other plan of redemption 
than the survival of the fittest, knows no other day of creation 
than this day, knows no other fall of man save the present daily 
fall of ignorance and vice, knows no heaven or hell save those we 
make for ourselves, knows no immortality save the persistence of 
life and force, and finally knows no God save the infinite Power 
that fills and floats all things. 

Science does not prove that miracles or the supernaturalare 
impossible, but it begets in the mind a conception of the universe 
which finds no place for these things. It discloses a harmony 
and a completeness which leaves no room for alien and extraneous 
forces. It is acomplete solvent of the old notions. Theology 
recognized it as its mortal enemy at once and hasfought it inch 
by inch. Every generalization of science has been so much terri- 
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tory wrested from theology. What a blow to it was the Coperni- 
can system of astronomy! How Newton cut under it with his 
law of gravitation, how Darwin with his theory of the origin of 
species! It has beenshorn of its influence like the Pope of his 
temporal power, it is confided almost entirely to the region of the 
unverifiable, and there it is safe. It may hurl itsanathemas at 
the man of science, it may grant or refuse future probation to the 
heathen, it may consign the pagan philosophers to purgatory, it 
may damn infants, or indorse murderers, it may call itself Calvin- 
ism, or Methodism, or Catholicism, or Millerism, and the Time 
Spirit will look on content. Any spiritual influence it may still have 
over the masses, any power to brighten and elevate men’s lives 
science can thoroughly appreciate. But even its spiritual power 
is waning fast. 

The principle of the unity and completeness of nature, or this 
perception of nature as an entity, a thing in and of itself, iscom- 
paratively a recent evolution. Our fathers had it but feebly, our 
remote theological ancestors not at all. But there is a growing 
conviction in the human mind to-day that the forces of nature are 
constant and adequate to all the phenomena of the visible world, 
and that there is no room and never has been any room for the 
introduction of forces extra-natural. Akin to this, and a part of 
it, is the feeling that any system of religion to be credible must: 
be in line with the rest of our knowledge. That we apprehend 
moral, philosophical, artistic and scientific truth with our normal 
faculties, but religious truth with a faculty that is a special gift 
‘ from some power above us and that is not in any way related to 
the former, is a view hostile to the scientific synthesis. Our spir- 
itual knowledge cannot contradict our natural knowledge. Faith 
must supplement, not forestall reason. If the law of evolution is 
not continuous, and if it is not adequate to cover the whole field 
of human development, religious as well as scientific, then we 
must find the law that is. 

We make a monstrosity of creation when we make it half 
natural and half supernatural. If religion is something that has 
only an accidental relation to a man’s natural capacity for good- 
ness, and sin something which has only an accidental relation to 
his natural defects and shortcomings, then are those things con- 
tradictory of the rest of our knowledge. Why the man of science 
has difficulty with the current faith is because it will not fit in 
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with the scheme of things which science discloses. It is an 
anomaly, an exception. 

If a preacher were to say: “ My friends, we are all broth- 
ers of the man Jesus Christ, flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone ; what he felt we may feel ; what he saw we may see ; 
what he did we may do; we have in kind, though may be not 
in degree, the same power and capacities he had; we can live as 
pure, as noble, as disinterested a life as he lived ; we may show, in 
a measure, the same meekness, gentleness, humility, unselfish- 
ness, lovingness, charity, truthfulness, brotherliness as he showed, 
and the coming to him means coming to our better selves, to the 
Jesus within us, to our capacity to be and dolike him,” we should 
understand him. He would be speaking words of scberness and 
truth. If he were to say that salvation by Jesus Christ meant 
salvation by cultivating Christ-like qualities, not the believing 
this or that about Christ, but by living up to the Christ-like 
ideal,—if he were to say these or the like things his words would 
be strong by the whole weight of science and of human experience. 
What he does say or do, is to unfold the plan of salvation, in 
which such terms as the council of the God-head, the fall of man, 
imputed guilt, vicarious atonement, etc., play the leading parts. 

My orthodox brother will charge that I speak as a natural man 
to whom these things are foolishness. Well, the natural man 
has come a good way to the front these latter days. He will not 
be sat down on with impunity any longer. He is backed up as he 
has never been before. ‘Time was when he was utterly squelched 
and disposed of by simply telling him that he was the natural 
man, one with natural forces, with the carnal, unregenerate, 
devil-beridden natural world, and that all good things were on the 
side of the extra-natural or theological man. He was a poor, lost 
and ruined creature—an outcast in the universe. But how are the 
tables turned. It is your theological man, your man of miracles 
and special providences, of witches and demons, of riddles and 
revelations, who is on the defensive now. He is stripped almost 
naked ; he has barely a foot of ground to stand upon. 

The natural man, the man of reason, has the whole of science, 
the enormous sum of human knowledge, the whole visible order of 
the universe on his side. Our civilization is his, the future is his, 
the stars in their courses fight for him. We have learned, if we 
have learned anything, that spirit loves matter, that it blooms out 
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of it, and that it is from within and not from without that salva- 
tion comes ; that the race of man has had many saviors and must 
have many more. The enigmas of the old theology are exploded ; 
religion takes its place in line with other normal forces, unfolding 
out of man as surely as his poetry or his art. It is natural or itis 
nothing. No matter how truly supernatural the devotee may 
think his religion, his very delusion is natural. Those poor 
wretches who confessed themselves witches during the witch- 
ridden age were the victims of a natural delusion. 

In all religious matters, in fact in all subjective matters, we 
are fast coming to see that truth is not a fixed quantity that may 
be seized upon and monopolized by any sect or church. We 
are beginning to see even further than that. We are begin- 
ning to see that there are no distinctively religious truths—that 
all truth is one, that the faculties that distinguish truth from 
falsehood in any sphere are always one and the same. Religion 
is a sentiment, and is true as a sentiment—it is real, but the ob- 
jects of faith may be real and they may not. They are not truths 
unless they are verifiable. The world within we re-create daily. 
The outer world is always the same. It is only our ability to deal 
with it that fluctuates. Hence the facts of science, so far as they 
are facts, are constant, while systems of ethics, religions, philoso- 
phies, theories of this or that, are in endless mutation. Pilate’s 
question : “‘ Whatis the Truth ?” was not the question of ascoffer. 
What, indeed, is the truth about the melting and changing forms 
and figures we see in the cloud-land of man’s moral and religious 
experience? hat there is or can be no final truths in these 
matters, in the sense in which there are final truths in science, 
we are beginning slowly to see. 

When religion imitates science and formulates a creed in which 
it seeks to give permanent intellectual form to its so-called truths, 
it takes a false step. The creed, as we see, soon pinches and 
must be made over new. When man draws hard and fast lines in 
religious matters, he soon finds himself compelled to pull down 
and build larger. The conception of God is being completely 
made over in the religious conscience of our time. As man _be- 
comes more benevolent and merciful he makes himself a more 
benevolent and merciful God. The God of our Puritan fathers 
will not do for us at all. The moral difficulties of Calvinism: are 
getting to be as insurmountable as the intellectual difficulties of 
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Catholicism. The God of to-day, or the divine ideal towards which 
the religious conscience of our time is struggling, one may feel 
some liking for, but the God of the Puritans, of Calvinism, was a 
monster too terrible to contemplate. 

We shall soon enlarge the conception of religion till we shall 
not use the term at all in a special or restricted sense. We shall 
see that all lovers of truth are lovers of God. When one pauses 
to look at it, what utter selfishness or selfism lies at the bottom 
of the old creeds—the one thought of a man to secure his personal 
safety from some impending danger. The soldier who is deter- 
mined to come out of the battle with a whole skin is not the 
ideal soldier. The man of science, the truth-lover, how much 
more worthy his self-forgetfulness, his renunciation, which has in 
view no personal end whatever. The new birth of science—the 
dropping of all worldly and secondary ends, the absolute devotion 
to the truth for its own sake—is there anything more truly reli- 
gious than this? Darwin cared nothing for religion, so called, 
because his mind and his conscience were enlisted in his science. 
He was serving God disinterestedly. 

** Hsaias is very bold and saith, I was found of them that 
sought me not; I was made manifest to them that asked not 
after me.” 

‘“He judged the cause of the poor and the needy; was not 
this to know me ? saith the Lord.” 

Joun Burrovaus. 


POSSIBLE REFORMATION OF THE DRINK 
: TRAFFIC. 


BY THE REV. W. S. RAINSFORD, D. D. 


I have been invited to reply in the June number of Taz NortH AMERI- 
CAN REvIeEw to criticisms on this article and questions arising therefrom. 
In undertaking to do so I wish it understood that I cannot, of course, 
promise to even attempt an answer to all questions that may be raised. I 
have no wish to pose as possessing an encyclopedic knowledge on a sub- 
ject of such vast proportions and extraordinary difficulty as the drink 
problem. No sudden cure is possible. No radical reformation can be 
wrought quickly. The diseased appetites of the multitude are too deeply 
seated for that. In our day it is only the quack who dares to stand forth 
with a bunch of “all-heal” in his hand, and when he does stand forth it is 
only fools who listen to him long. All communication shouid be addressed 
to the Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D. D., care of NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 
East Fourteenth street, New York. 


ANYONE suggesting the possibility of reforming and purify- 
ing the drink traffic, more specially in our large cities, places 
himself in a position of peculiar difficulty. At first, of neces- 
sity, his enemies are mighty and many ; his supporters doubt- 
ful and few. Ranged against him are the enormous organized 
forces of alcohol producers.and retailers. Next, come the pro- 
fessional politicians whose interests are bound up in many 
ways with the present system of saloons and corner groggeries. 
These places are the prolific spawning-beds for dickers and deals. 
Here such thingsare born. If they are not the offspring of the 
saloon, that institution serves as an excellent midwife and wet- 
nurse to them. It is needless to say that the ordinary temperance 
reformer and temperance politician cannot be induced to look 
favorably on any scheme of reform. He is for destroying the 
trade, root and branch. Here, then, are three groups of oppo- 
nents, each strong in numbers and resources, each prepared to de- 
nounce and oppose with cleverness and bitterness any movement 
that aims at the reformation of the drink trade itself. 

Yet it seems to me that it is just along this line alone that 
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a lasting and permanent temperance reform may be worked 
out. The practical reformer must sit down and count the 
cost ; whether he will be able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand ; and by: wise disposal 
of the numbers at his command make up for his inferiority of 
force. Here temperance agitation and agitators persistently fail. 
They attempt the impossible. They seek to root out alcohol, 
both the love of it and the use of it. They might as well seek to 
root out the use of beef or fish. It seems to me past argument, 
that in some form or another alcohol is here to stay. I do not know 
of any temperance movement that even attempts to meet the inevi- 
tableness of the use of alcohol squarely. The prohibitionist refuses 
to draw any distinction between the moderate and the immoderate 
drinker. All uses of his enemy are, in his view, criminal. The 
seller, the consumer, are in all cases public enemies to be sup- 
pressed by law. Thus the prohibitionist ignores the past of our 
_ race, and history with him counts for nothing. His position is 
one of fanatical hatred. Of all the obstacles that bar the way to a 
true reform he himself constitutes the worst.* 

The coffee-house reformer provides the public with a good 
thing. For that portion of the community who wish to use 
coffee his plans are admirable. But neither coffee nor kindred 
beverages can take the place with the multitudes that alcohol 
in some form has taken for ages, and, for a long time, will con- 
tinue to take. , 

To my mind the advocate of high license, if he gain his way, 
leaves the sting in the evil business still. His system permits the 
trade in drink to be pushed and expanded by individual capacity 
and for individual gain. And as, under his proposed system, 
licenses would be greatly reduced in number, it simply follows 
that those holding them would need to exercise a more thorough 
business capacity, would need to more thoroughly advertise and 
push their trade, in order to reimburse themselves for the added 
cost of their license. Nor can the religious reformer hope to 
achieve much, as longas he confines himself to the present methods 
in vogue in churches and missions. These deal with the made 
drunkard, while they too often ignore the causes that make him. 


The made drunkard can be saved, but very seldom is saved ; nor 
*Here I must’ say that I do not wish to be understood as asserting that, under 


ces conditions and in smaller communities, local prohibition may not do much 
good, 
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are we using, it seems to me, in approaching him as we do, 
chiefly on the emotional side of his nature, the most likely 
means to deal with his almost hopeless case. 

If the foregoing is at all a fair description of the present aims 
and methods of temperance reform, it seems thothing less than 
wrong for the church to content herself any longer with such 
methods. It is inexcusable for Christian people to fancy that in 
the employment of them they have discharged their responsibility, 
while in the growing light of knowledge the sources and roots of 
the evils ofintemperance, as well as the far-reaching blight en- 
gendered by them, are so much more evidently laid bare to the 
gaze of the student. 

No present temperance move then has, it seems to me, a 
chance of success. A limited success, of course, they all 
attain, for any effort to aid our fellow man, that is honestly 
made, cannot altogether fail of good result. But surely the 
time is ripe for the entrance on this field of a class of helpers, 
a class of efforts, so far at least unrecognized and unorganized. 
I refer to that vast number of moderate-minded men, temper- 
ate people in the fullest sense, who deplore drunkenness, but 
who know full well that, for generations to come, we cannot hope 
to eliminate the drunkard. These people cannot heartily sup- 
port any of the present temperance movements, for they them- 
selves are not prepared to banish alcohol in all shapes from their 
lives, and they therefore feel the inconsistency of demanding that 
their neighbors should do so. Once move this class, once prove 
/ to them, not that the present system, under which the retail drink 
trade is carried on, is bad, nay, almost the worst possible—for that 
they know—but that they and they only have power to change 
and modify it, that they can modify it; andI cannot but believe 
that something in the way of lasting reform is at least in view. 

How is this vast body of temperate opinion to be educated and 
fused with zeal for the public good ? How is it tobe educated as to 
what should be done and what can be done to save the multitudes 
from the ruin of drink ? I know of no other method but that 
which has been employed so often and so successfully in bring- 
ing about various necessary reforms—the method of concrete 
example. Here and there groups of moderate people must take 
hold of the evil thing and try to rob it of its worst features. 

No field for such effort can possibly be as unpromising as 
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that presented by the city of New York, where the drink power 
is confessedly at its worst. What can be done in New York ? 
One thing is self-evident at the outset. The crowded nature of 
the city makes places of recreation and social meeting necessary. 
Clubs, amusement halls, restaurants, play and must continue to 
play a disproportionately important part in our municipal life. 
The working people pent up in terribly narrow quarters need such 
outlets more than do their richer neighbors. To these, even 
such a place of resort as the present saloon, with all its evils, is, 
taking it all in all,a boon. To close all of our ten thousand 
saloons, were such an act possible, without providing some other 
and better institutions to take their place, would be a calamity 
to New York and a crime against her. 

But why not, it is objected, supply their places with coffee 
palaces, teetotums, etc.? No doubt good would follow the in- 
definite multiplication of such resorts. But what are we to do 
with the mass of the populace that demand alcohol in some shape 
or other ? All temperance schemes simply ignore this very large 
majority of the working people. The day of paternalism is well 
nigh over. Hducation, and a thousand facilities for man’s inter- 
course with man, has opened up to one class the life of the other. 
The liberty allowed with unquestioning accord to the rich and 
well-to do cannot be denied to the wage-earners. Whoever 
dreamed, I ask, ofa first-class social club, within whose walls 
alcohol could not be obtained ? Such aclub could not exist in 
this city. To meet the social needs of any class we must look 
frankly at what those needs are, and not content ourselves with 
looking at what we wished they were. Nay, we must approach 
the question, remembering that what men believed their needs to 
be, these to all intents and purposes are their needs. You may 
set to work to change slowly that opinion as to need, and so, 
working from within, you eliminate the evil by educating and 
raising the standard of need ; but this is the only way to revolu- 
tionize the social usage of any class of men. To bring about 
a change in any other way is hopeless. 

You may convince the rich man that he does not need alcohol 
in his club, and then you can banish it from the club. ‘Till you 
do so convince him you are only fooling yourself and wasting 
time in seeking to banish it by restriction. You may convince 
the working people that they are better without alcohol, and so 
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induce them to forego its use; but till you have wrought this 
change, any scheme of social recreation, any plan for providing 
places of public entertainment, that shall be in the best sense 
popular, that shall be acceptable to the masses, is, I say, a chi- 
mera, a waste of energy, and anexercise of an unwise and hurt- 
ful paternalism. However well-meant, it cannot reach those 
most in need of aid. 
I criticise present temperance methods, then, not because they 
have not achieved good, but because they have not and cannot 
cover the whole field of reform. They have done something in 
educating the public mind ; but we have arrived at a stage in our 
development where the intemperate advocacy of intemperate tem- 
perance is fatal to the best result. Much further I think we 
cannot go, if we do not win the hearty codperation of the unused 
and unorganized forces of moderation. We are very far indeed 
from being in a position to speak authoritatively on all sides of 
the drink problem. Rum has been made responsible for more 
than its admittedly large share of human wretchedness. 
The necessary data are hard to procure, and the temptation to 
deal with them in not the most honest fashion is very strong. 
Account for it as you will, the moderate opinion of the country 
is profoundly distrustful of statements made by the advocates of 
temperance ; and yet it is, I think, becoming more and more con- 
vinced of the need of scientific knowledge, and more willing to 
lend a hand in a great work, when the path of duty shall be made 
plain. 
The present saloon embodies, as all know, the worst features 
- of the trade. It is contrived to push the sale of drink and little 
else butdrink. I may be here accused of exaggeration. Some will 
remind me of the variety, sometimes great, of foods provided at 
the saloon counter. And I admit that this is measurably true of 
the better class of saloons; for the large profit of the present 
saloon-keeper, when his business is well established, enables him 
to provide a tempting lunch at or below cost, as well as to pay for 
his license and to meet other illegitimate charges in the shape of 
assessments, This being so, it only proves how important to the 
head of the establishment, under the present system, is the sale of 
that drink on which alone profit is reaped. His lunches and every- 
thing about his place are cunningly contrived by the saloon-keeper 
as lures to drink. If, as issometimes unquestionably the case, the 
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saloon-keeper uses his influence when he can to check drunken- 
ness, ke is certainly the most remarkable instance in modern life 
of the capacity of strong character to triumph over environ- 
ment, to rise superior to the instincts of professionalism. ‘To re- 
form the trade, we must seek to alter the very nature of the present 
drink resort. Its life and mainspring are now private profit. No 
trade makes so large a return, perhaps, to private enterprise. It 
is able to pay the brewer and distiller, the saloon-keeper himself, 
and the politician. Take the proflt out of it and you cut its 
sinews of war. Leave profit in it and, I repeat, that you do not 
take the sting out of the evil even by reducing the number of 
saloons; for sharper practice, worse liquor, and more astute busi- 
ness methods will all be used to push the sales. 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking in 1890, laid his finger on the root- 
evil of the present system in the following passage : 


“ At present, as I understand it, the case of the Government is that the 
number of public-houses isenormous. Yes, sir; but something else ought 
to be taken into consideration. Why is it that the position of the public- 
houses in this country of ours is lower than it is in any other country 
in Europe? This is the result of the management we have foilowed, 
and the number does not in the slightest degree tend to mitigate 
that statement. I am one of those who see the utmost, incurable, 
radical and profound mischief from what is called the publicans’ monopoly, 
and not through any fault of the publican, or, indeed, of any one. My firm 
belief is that as long as the monopoly connected with private interests be- 
longs to the trade, you will never have true and efficient police supervision 
exercised over the public-houses, and without that they must continue to 
hold the disparaged and unsatisfactory position which they do hold now 
and have held for many generations.” 


The saloon of the future will not only not be run for private 
profit ; it will be shaped to meet the actual needs of the public. 
It will beaveritable “ public-house.” Drink is but one factor, we 
hope a decreasing factor, in the life of the people. Drink, indeed, 
often gains its hold because the life of its victims is so dull and 
flat, so utterly devoid of all legitimate amusement and recreation, 
that they know no other excitement, no other relaxation, than 
the semi-stupor, the grateful forgetfulness of creeping inebri- 
ation. Amusement, variety, aroused interest—these are the true 
and deadliest foes to the drink habit. If we could only get at the 
lives of our working people, increasing their variety, and giving 
them new interests, we would be doing much to loosen the hold 
intemperance has obtained on the wage-earners. It is evil environ- 
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ment that makes drink, fully as much as drink makes environment 
evil. 

The public-house then that the people need, is no mere dram 
shop; but a commodious meeting-place, a club house. It must 
provide amusement—music certainly. It needs no standing bar. 
Its food supply must be plentiful, cheap, varied and well cooked. 
Milk, coffee, and tea, must be as much its staple trade as beer, 
wines, and in some cases, perhaps, spirits. Itshould be a directly 
business concern, with no savor of crankdom or religion about it. 
It must embody one aim and one only—the providing of reasonable 
and healthy amusement and opportunities for social intercourse for 
the masses of the people, obliged by the vicious circumstances 
surrounding their homes to secure some space and entertainment 
away from them. Any sign of philanthropy about it, or any run- 
ning of it as a reforming agency, foredooms it to failure. 

It will be objected that the introduction of any such reforms 
as these in the drink trade require legislation. In time, when 
the public are educated more thoroughly on this subject, legisla- 
tion and legislation of a very thorough sort will be demanded. 
The intemperate nature of the legislation that has so far been 
pushed has postponed the day of wise and truly temperate en- 
actments ; but that day mustcome. Sooner or later it will become 
evident that it is in the highest degree unwise and inexpedient to 
leave the sale of alcohol in private hands; to permit its manu- 
facture and distribution to bea matter of private enterprise. 
Some such regulative system as that adopted in Sweden and Nor- 
way, where within fifteen years the total sales of spirits has been 
reduced by one-half, or some improvement on that system, will be 
adopted here. But pending such a time we can, by concrete 
example, do much to educate the public as to the most likely 
methods bywhich this better state of things may be brought about. 

Let me remind all who are disposed to condemn as impossible 
and hopeless any such attempt to widen the field of Christian 
responsibility, so that it would include this drink question, that 
a limited class of persons has most effectually rendered this very 
service to the community, and is rendering it even now. There 
are a comparatively small body of people who are always ready 
to devote themselves to a difficult and unpopular task, and who 
know that final success must, of necessity, be preceded by many 
failures. ‘These people are almost invariably members of Chris- 
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tian churches ; and so it naturally comes to pass that the impetus 
for such a movement as I suggest must be sought within the 
churches themselves. Of course I do not advocate, nor have I 
advocated, the churches as corporations going into the liquor 
business. This would be both absurd and impossible. As corpo- 
rations, the churches cannot take hold of any of the social prob- 
lems that we deal with—the problems of education, of lodging 
the poor, of organized charity. And yetin each of these fields of 
necessary reform the churches have led the way in the instruction 
of the public by methods of concrete example. As an instance 
it may be noted that very soon it will be impossible to find a 
large number of little children over three years old wandering our 
sidewalks and crawling on the door steps, while they drink in the 
moral and physical diseases of the slums. Why? Because years 
ago a few—a very few at first—saw the evils consequent on wasted 
childhood, and there and then planted kindergartens. They 
were few and far between, dependent on voluntary support, and 
of course utterly inadequate to the needs of the districts in which 
they were situated. Yet see what they have done. These few 
volunteer kindergartens have demonstrated by a concrete example 
the needs of our children, and our public-school system must 
soon be made to include a complete system of kindergartens. 

Not only in the vital matter of education for the children do 
we owe much to private enterprise ; in almost all departments of 
our social life it prepares the way of reform, temporarily and 
very partially occupying the ground, grappling with problems 
that later on must be taken up by the State. 

It seems then altogether timely and wise that groups of people 
in our large cities should establish “‘ public-houses” where alcohol 
issold along with all other foods and drinks that the public need. 
Such resorts would compete with the saloons, and would do much to 
cheer the sadly monotonous lives of a large part of our city popula- 
tion. They would have some share in hastening a better time, 
when an intelligent judgment of the whole of this immensely dif- 
ficult question will be possible to us; and when the dangers and 
evils of the drink traffic shall be reduced to a minimum, either 
by placing the whole trade under honest and independent govern- 
ment supervision, or in the hands of trusted citizens pledged by 
the terms of their license to make no personal profit. 

W. S. RarysForp. 
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WHICH IS THE BEST FORM OF LIFE INSURANCE? 


I.—THE NATURAL-PREMIUM SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, PRESIDENTOF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


THE possibilities of pure life insurance are necessarily limited. 
It may fairly be said that they are embraced in the simple propo- 
sition: How best to indemnify against loss occasioned by the death 
of one whose life is of pecuniary value to another. Safe and cer- 
tain indemnification at the least possible financial outlay is the 
end sought. Tne thrifty wage-earner receives, we will say, one 
thousand dollars in exchange for his toil, whether of brain or 
brawn, for a period of one year. The family is thus comfortably 
provided for. But the thought of death, and of the possibility of 
the family being subjected to want, occurs to the wage-earner. 
The thought is disquieting. He casts about for some relief. He 
thinks of investments, but he has little to invest, and it would 
take many years for that little, however well invested, to afford an 
income commensurate with what is liable to be an immediate neces- 
sity to those dependent on him. Manifestly what he needs is at once 
to make available to his dependants, in the event of his death, an 
income that shall, in part at least, make good to them the loss of 
his earnings. By a little calculation he finds that his life repre- 
sents a capital larger than he had supposed. He finds thatit would 
require twenty thousand dollars, invested at five per cent., to pro- 
duce a sum annually equal to his earnings. Just here the value 
of pure life insurance is apparent. The first question with him 
now is, how much of his income can he afford to set aside for the 
purchase of life insurance, and the second is, how much life in- 
surance will that sum purchase ? 

He is not a capitalist. He has nothing that represents capital 
but his life and health applied in the form of productive labor. 
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He is not seeking investment. He has no money to put into 
banking. What money he can spare from the necessities of daily 
life must be applied to secure the largest indemnity to those who 
will suffer loss if he dies. Capitalists may speculate with, or 
invest in any form they please, their surplus funds, but he hasno 
surplus funds to invest; he must buy simple indemnity against 
the loss that would be occasioned by his death. It is of prime 
importance with him to know where he can buy safe indemnity at 
the least possible outlay. 

Life insurance may form a co-partnership with banking, but 
banking is not, and never can be, life insurance. We maintain, 
therefore, that there are no possibilities in life insurance except 
to indemnify against the loss of pecuniary value represented by a 
life. How, then, can such indemnity be best secured ? By com- 
bining investment or banking with life insurance ? We reply, em- 
phatically : No. 

The mere statement of one or two undeniable facts will estab 
lish our position beyond a reasonable doubt. 

first, The heavy expense incurred by level-premium life com- 

panies in the conduct of the business makes it undesirable. The 
late Commissioner Tarbox, of Massachusetts, speaking on this 
point in his report for 1885, said : *‘ For the purposes of safe in- 
vestment and honest gain a life-insurance company cannot be a 
fit agent, for two principal reasons: First, nearly or quite a 
quarter of the investment is consumed for thé company’s support, 
and is, therefore, too expensive an investment agency to be a de- 
sirable one ; secondly, the company is not so well constituted to 
manage the investment safely and judiciously as are other institu- 
tions which administer trust funds. A company can pay out no 
more than its income, and as it consumes approximately a quarter 
of its income in expenses it certainly cannot honestly make profit- 
able returns to its patrons however skilfully it may employ the 
residue ot its funds in honest use.” 
- Second, Every dollar invested above the cost of pure insur- 
ance reduces by so much the company’s risk, for which the appli- 
cant pays. If the insurance cost of a risk is one hundred dollars, 
and the applicant couples with that another hundred dollars for 
investment, the company’s risk is reduced by just one hundred 
dollars. 

Third, If the policy matures by the death.of the insured, he 
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has paid two hundred dollars for security that he might have 
purchased for one, and this large over-payment is increasing 
against him in enormous ratio, and the company is correspond- 
ingly relieved as time goes on. 

fourth, In case of failure to persist in his payments, his loss 
by forfeiture is very greatly increased. 

Other reasons might be given, but these are sufficient for our 
purpose. A single other quotation from the report of Commis- 
sioner Tarbox isin point. Hesays: ‘‘ Insurance companies re- 
fer boastfully to their great accumulations as guarantee of their 
strength and prosperity. But, besides what the moth may corrupt 
and the thief may steal, this amassed wealth is constantly environed 
with perils such as the best prudence cannot surely ward. Lia- 
bilities increase as funds increase, and liabilities remain, though 
funds be lost; while any excess over liability is not the produc- 
tion of the company, but tribute levied from the public. I am 
strongly persuaded of the impolicy and positive danger of mag- 
nifying the banking feature of life-insurance institutions, to ac- 
commodate modern plans of tontine speculation and endowment 
investment.” 

While we would emphasize the warning sounded by the emi- 
nent authority just quoted, we yield to no one in our estimate of 
. the beneficence of pure life insurance, when divested of these ex- 
traneous growths that have attached themselves to what is known 
as the level-premium system of life insurance. 

The question then very naturally suggests itself: ‘‘Is there a 
_ better system?” The writer believes there is, and will briefly 
give his reasons for this belief. The system to which we refer 
is known as the natural-premium system. It occupies middle 
ground between the high-cost-little-insurance-but-large-invest- 
ment companies of the level-premium system on the one hand, 
and those companies that represent simple assessment insur- 
ance on the other. Whatever is valuable in either of these 
forms of insurance is represented in the natural-premium 
system, and whatever is objectionable in these forms is discarded. 
Advocates of the level-premium system—presumably from ignor- 
ance and not from intention—fall into grave errors in their 
allusions to other forms of insurance. Some ot them seem 
utterly oblivious of the fact that natural-premium insurance repre- 
sents a system, in relation to which what has been known as 
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assessment insurance is as the babe in swaddling clothes to 
the full-grown man. This is illustrated by the remarks of 
President Greene, in his able article in the March number 
of Tur Revirw. He speaks of the ‘‘make-shift schemes 
of the more ambitious of the assessment or natural-premium 
companies,” and then says that they “professedly charge each 
year only the assessments or premiums necessary to pay the 
actual death losses and expenses of that year, and nothing for 
a reserve against the increasing mortality as their policy-holders 
grow older.” Exactly the opposite of this is true of the ‘‘ambi- 
tious natural-premium companies.” ‘These companies lay aside 
from twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third per cent. of all 
premiums collected, to apply in the future to increasing cost 
from increasing age of policy-holders. 

Again he says: “‘ They do not agree to pay an absolute sum, 
only what they can collect by way of assessment up to, and not 
exceeding, a certain sum. What may be realized on a policy de- 
pends wholly on the degree of success in collecting the assessment 
made to meet it.” The exact reverse of this is true. These 
‘ambitious natural-premium companies” write just as absolute 
a policy as does his own company, and are compelled to do so by 
the laws of the various States, Massachusetts being the first State 
to pass such alaw. Had President Greene been indulging in a Rip 
Van Winkle doze for the past fourteen years, he could not have 
gone further from the facts as applicable to natural-premium in- 
surance of to-day than he has done in the article from which these 
quotations are made. 

In any radical departure from existing forms and customs, 
whether in the business or scientific world, there is, and must 
always be, the experimental stage. Gradually, however, that 
which is valuable secures public recognition and support. 

While the natural-premium system of life insurance to-day is 
the outgrowth of the assessment idea, it nevertheless represents 
practically a perfected system as the embodiment of the best 
thought of many of the best informed experts in the insurance 
world, Ignoring all speculative and investment features of the 
older system, it offers to the people pure life insurance, based 
upon the same great laws of life expectancy and mortality which 
are the foundation principles of level-premium insurance. It in- 
cludes in its premium rates the same amount for mortuary pur- 
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poses that is charged by level-premium companies ; it includes 
an expense cost much less, indeed, than is required by the more 
cumbersome level-premium system, but ample for the purpose; it 
provides a loading of thirty-three and one-third per cent. for a 
reserve fund, fully adequate, it is believed, to meet all contingen- 
cies; it writes a policy contract embracing all the valuable feat- 
ures of a life policy in any company ; it promises to pay a defi- 
nite amount upon the decease of the insured and backs up its 
promise with cash on hand, and differs from the level-premium 
system only in that it reserves the right, if its calculations shall be 
shown by experience at any time in the future to be in error, and 
that a sufficient amount has not been charged, to call upon the 
insured to make good such deficiency. It is not believed that 
such a contingency will ever occur, but if it should the integrity 
of the company can be preserved and every contract fully met at 
maturity, and no receiver will be required to take the funds of 
thecompany ‘‘to that bourne” from whence, unfortunately, they 
so seldom return. 

The claim of President McCurdy, in his article in the March 
number of THE RuvieEw, that the individual under the system of 
combined insurance with investment can make money, is, indeed, 
as he admits, a paradox, but in the mind of every man who 
understands the subject a paradox that admits of no elucidation. ° 
It is not possible for the individual insurer to make money, ex- 
cept by the loss of his fellow-insurers. That loss may be lessened 
or increased by the various conditions that enter into the problem. 

‘When from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the entire receipts 
of a company are swallowed up by expenses there is no possibility 
of overcoming the loss so as to afford a profitable investment to 
the contributors as a whole, by any fortuitous circumstances, nor 
by any application of the principle of compound interest. The 
favorite device adopted by these companies is to induce the indi- 
vidual insurer to defer any accounting on the part of the company 
for as long a period as possible, for the very reason suggested by 
President Greene, viz., ‘in the hope that so many will die or 
lapse their policies meantime that their forfeited reserves and 
sayings divided up among those who live and pay through will 
overcome the effect of extravagance on their particular policies 
and give them a good thing—not out of the investment capacity 
of the business as awhole—but out of those who have had to 
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drop out by the way and leave all or a part behind them.” This 
loss of the many, least able to afford it, for the profit of the few, 
best able to suffer a loss, is an evil that menaces the future use- 
fulness of these great institutions, and none know it better than 
those who administer their affairs. 

Under the natural-premium system, pure insurance indem- 
nity is furnished, as safe and secure as under any system, and, 
because of its less expensive machinery, at scarcely more than 
one-half the cost. Whocan estimate the possibilities of such a 
system of life insurance, so perfectly adapted to meet the wants 
of the great middle classes of our people? The result thus far 
has been that many thousands have availed themselves of its 
advantages, who would have had no indemnity under any other 
system. It has already far outstripped the level-premium sys- 
tem, both in the number of its patrons and the amount of indem- 
nity provided, and is as yet in the morning of its brilliant career, 
while the older system has held the field undisturbed for half a 
century. 

GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD. 


IL—THE DISADVANTAGES OF THE LEVEL-PREMIUM 
SYSTEM. 


BY EDWARD B. HARPER, PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue principle underlying all insurance is that the insured are 
themselves the insurers, the losses or misfortunes of the few being 
partly made up to them by the payments of the many. The 
ancient Romans had their clubs, each member of which bound 
himself to contribute his proportion of the amount necessary to 
indemnify a fellow member for the loss which he might sustain ; 
the Britons had their trade or craft guilds, by means of which 
the same purpose was served, the principle being extended in 
many cases to furnishing the necessaries of life for a member in 
sickness and the money to defray funeral expenses. This gave 
way to the Friendly Society, which was a still further extension 
or application of the principle, the widow and the orphans of the 
deceased member being included in the benefits distributed. 

In the modern insurance company the principle is reduced to 
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ascience ; the careful observation of its operations haying furnished 
data which demonstrate that the cost of the benefits which are 
provided can be approximated with an accuracy which practically 
amounts to a certainty. 

This is especially true as applied to fire, life, and accident 
insurance; if it were not so, insurance companies would still be 
in their experimental stages, and their promises, or contracts, 
mere speculations, which might or might not be fulfilled. The 
absurdity of such a theory is self-evident. 

Being more familiar with the history and operation of the 
principle already referred to as applied to life insurance, I shall 
confine myself to that branch of the business. 

An examination of the most reliable documents on the subject 
reveals the fact that the total amount of life insurance in force 
throughout the entire civilized world, fifty years ago, was less than 
our American companies now issue in one year. The following 
table shows the amount which old-system companies had in force 
in the whole world for each of the four decades : 


Year. Insurance in Force. 
BOGE cpivaticlets cineletrode ne stise Se cas ene RE RCE aan ene $1,195,000,000 
TST caine oreetelge cleniehe ap paleinnarsiic ania si aeeace none Fae 4,247,000,000 
BODE Rear = Rs cc seinenannia ghitne ( ccstey Sok say ete Pees 5,597,000,000 
BOOM eae aehinehive vectsy coders teulbrate. gah Geom EN 9,893,000,000 


On December 31, 1892, the amount of insurance in force in 
the whole world, held by old-system companies, was $10,680,- 
000,000. At the close of the same year assessment companies and ° 
fraternal orders had outstanding insurance to the amount of over 
$7,000,000,000, ninety per cent. of which was on the lives of persons 
' residing in the United States, 

In 1878 the total insurance in force, on the assessment plan, 
was a little over $125,000,000, and as the amount in force ig now 
more than $7,000,000,000, the increase during the fifteen years 
exceeded 500 per cent. The new business written by assegs- 
ment associations and fraternal orders alone, in 1892, exceeded 
the total amount of insurance in force in the whole world fifty 
years ago. Less than fifty years ago friendly societies were not 
only without the protection of law, but were maligned by both 
pulpit and press, articles having frequently appeared in the 
London Times and other influential papers grossly misrepresent- 
ing such world-renowned and beneficent institutions as the Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows and the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
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An idea of what friendly societies have accomplished may be 
formed from the fact that within a period of less than fifty years 
over 150,000 widowed families have been assisted, to the extent of 
nearly $40,000,000, by the Odd Fellows and Foresters alone. The 
payments by such organizations now amount to many millions of 
dollars every year, and instead of being denounced as they were 
formerly, friendly societies, life insurance companies and associa- 
tions are to-day heartily supported by the governments of all 
civilized countries, pulpit and press alike uniting in advocating 
their claims to public confidence. 

In the year 1891 alone level-premium and assessment organiza- 
tions paid policy-holders nearly $150,000,000. In order that the 
reader may be able to form some idea of this amount of money I 
have reduced the calculations to the sum paid weekly, which is 
$2,884,615. The amount paid daily is $410,958. The amount 
paid by life insurance companies in death claims averages from 
three to four hundred per cent. in excess of the money which the 
representatives of the deceased would have received had they in- 
vested the same amount with banks or other financial institutions. 

Another point of great importance in connection with life in- 
surance, is that the small payments required to keep the policy 
in force, if not expended in this way, would go for luxuries in 
the way of clothing, in travelling or other expenses, and would 
therefore not be to the credit of the estate at the death of the 
owner. In all such cases it is self-evident that the money paid 
by the insurance company is clear profit so far as the representa- 
tives of the deceased are concerned. Who can estimate the good 
which the hundred millions paid in death claims in America 
alone, each year, accomplishes? Let the tens of thousands of 
widows and the hundreds of thousands of orphans answer. The 
life-insurance policy, in far too many cases, is all that the widow 
has for her own and her orphaned children’s support. 

In 1843, when friendly societies were looked upon in Eng- 
land as objectionable institutions and were opposed by the pulpit 
and the press, no less than 1,546,000 persons, 7. e., nine and one-half 
per cent. of the then population, received relief through the goy- 
ernment. In 1885 the paupers of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland only numbered 982,000, or only about two 
and one-half per cent. of the population. There can be no doubt 
that the change was due, to a very large extent, to the influence 
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which life insurance had in educating the people to provide for 
their loved ones, and in teaching them to practise economy and 
self-reliance —a conclusion which is confirmed by the statement 
made by the Registrar-General for Great Britain and Ireland a 
few years ago, viz., that ‘‘ Friendly societies saved the nation 
over $10,000,000 annually in poor rates alone.” 

There are advantages other than the protection of the widow 
and the orphan which have been indicated by other articles in this 
series. 

Of course the history of insurance has its seamy side, but 
reviewing the facts, and taking into consideration the prog- 
ress which life insurance has made, and the safeguards with 
which it is now surrounded, there is every reason to believe 
that the next half-century wiil witness a degree of prosperity 
and progress far beyond anything which we can anticipate. 
The field force of life-insurance companies is of conipara- 
tively modern origin and is now a mighty power in advocating 
its claims ; while the literature, which is being circulated, is edu- 
cating the public and will in time produce great results. The 
social demands which are made upon the business men of to-day are 
such that life insurance has become an absolute necessity, and its 
benefits are being more fully appreciated every year. All classes 
are now interested in the subject, a result which has been brought 
about to a very large extent by the rivalry which exists between 
the representatives of level-premium and assessment companies. 
The field of operation is large enough to tax the energies of both 
‘systems ; there has therefore been no necessity for conflict. The 
men controlling the level-premium companies, who have waged 
the war, have been their own worst enemies. Their system, if prop- 
erly conducted, can join hands with the assessment or natural- 
premium system, and the two unite in the work of providing for 
the widow and the orphan and in the encouragement of thrift. 
economy, and prudence. 

But it seems to me that it is absolutely impossible for com- 
panies furnishing life insurance under the level-premium system 
to combine security and economy. The law under which they are 
doing business compels them to have to the credit of all existing 
policies about fifty per cent. of the premiums which have been paid 
on them, and which must earn at least four per cent. interest. 
The money so held is called the “Legal Reserve.” No part of 
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the reserve belonging to existing policies can be used in tne pay- 
ment of current death claims; and should the death rate be 
excessive or the company unfortunate in its investments, and the 
‘‘ Legal Reserve ” impaired, the company would be declared insol- 
vent and it could not legally write any more new business while 
the impairment lasted. 

During the past twenty years, policy-holders have lost millions 
of dollars of “‘ Legal Reserves” through the failure of companies 
which, at the time of their failure, had an income of nearly $3.00 
to every $1.00 required for current expenditure. The ‘ Legal 
Reserve ” of such companies, however, had become impaired and 
therefore they were technically and legally insolvent, and had no 
alternative but a receiver. The history of the Old Charter 
Oak is an example of the danger which menaces all com- 
panies subject to the “ Legal Reserve” regulations. The in- 
vestment and careful management of the enormous sums, which 
level-premium companies are now carrying, is already becoming 
a matter of grave consideration and it requires no profound wis- 
dom to see that the time will come when the ‘‘ Legal Reserve” 
requirements of the level-premium system must be modified. 
Level-premium companies are, by reason of the ‘‘ Legal Reserve” 
requirements, self-destructive—the larger they become the greater 
the danger of insolvency. 

It appears, from the New York insurance report for 1891, that 
the level-premium companies doing business in the State of New 
York had on the 31st of December, 1891, $711,281,782 in “ Legal 
Reserves ” and a total of $3,861,584,383 of insurance in force. If 
$3,861,584,383 of outstanding insurance requires $711,281,782 of 
reserves, it follows that it would require at least $7,000,000,000 
to carry $40,000,000,000 of insurance. 

In a little over thirty years the insurance in force has in- 
creased from less than $2,000,000,000 to over $17,000,000,000. If 
a like increase is experienced for the next thirty years, the insur- 
ance in force will then exceed $130,000,000,000. 

The safe investment, at the standard rate of interest, of the 
‘“‘ Legal Reserve” necessary, under the level-premium system, to 
carry such an enormous amount of insurance is practically im- 
possible, and therefore it could not be furnished by level-premium 
companies alone, circumscribed in their operations as they are 
by “* Legal Reserve” requirements. 
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The superiority of the natural-premium or assessment sys- 
tem lies in the fact that, while it furnishes insurance at about one- 
half the rates which old system companies are compelled to 
charge, it also provides absolute security for the payment of its 
death losses. very policy-holder, so long as he continues to 
profit by the protection furnished, must contribute his proportion 
of the amount required for death losses and expenses. Conse- 
quently, the greater the amount of insurance in force the greater 
the security; if the premium is not paid when due the policy lapses 
and the liability ceases. The reserve of companies conducted 
upon this system is therefore practically unlimited, it entails no 
expenses for management and can never be squandered in the 
payment of high salaries or lost in unprofitable investments. In 
many respects the reserve of the natural-premium or assessment 
system is like the reserve force of a nation such as the United 
States ; where there is practically no standing army, but where 
the State has the power, in case it is required, to call out every 
man who is over eighteen and under forty-five years of age. That 
such a reserve is amply sufficient for the protection of the Ameri- 
can people history has most satisfactorily demonstrated. 

A natural-premium orassessment company having a sufficient 
number of members to take advantage of the law of averages, as 
applied to its mortality experience, and which makes all its pré- 
miums payable within fixed dates, say bi-monthly or quarterly, 
and has a greater amount of surplus funds than the maximum 
sum which experience shows will be required for the payment of 
its death losses, between the dates on which its premiums are 
payable, furnishes security for the payment of its death losses 
unsurpassed by any other system of insurance in existence. 


Epwarp B. HARPER. 


THE HAWAIIAN SITUATION. 


BY THEOPHILUS HARRIS DAVIES, PERSONAL GUARDIAN OF H. R. H. 
THE PRINCESS KAIULANI OF HAWAII. 


I HAVE been asked to contribute a short paper upon the 
Hawaiian situation, especially from the standpoint which may be 
supposed to have led to the recent mission of the Princess Kaiu- 
lani, accompanied by myself as her guardian, to Washington. 

This mission was neither more nor less than an unofficial but 
very emphatic protest against the errand of the five Hawaiian 
Commissioners to Washington. I will, therefore, go straight to 
my subject, and assume that my readers have already seen the 
article which appeared in the March number of this REVIEW, | 
from the pen of Mr. Thurston, Chairman of the Commission. . 

That gentleman is described as ‘‘ ex-Prime Minister of Hawaii, 
and Chairman of the Hawaiian Annexation Commission.” It 
is important to observe that Mr. Thurston became Prime Minis- 
ter by the appointment of the Hawaiian Sovereign, under author- 
ity of the Hawaiian Constitution ; and that the Annexation Com- 
mission, of which he is now Chairman, was constituted in 
defiance of the Sovereign, and of the Constitution, and of the 
people ot Hawaii. 

In 1887 Mr. Thurston and Mr. Dole, now President of the 
Provisional Government, were largely instrumental in preparing 
the Constitution under which Mr. Thurston became Premier and 
Mr. Dole Justice of the Supreme Court, and under which Liliuo- 
kalani afterwards became sovereign. The Queen and all the five 
Commissioners are under oath to support that Constitution, and 
there is no power that can absolve them from that oath except 
the Hawaiian nation, or its conquerors. But the Commissioners 
dare not to-day ask the Hawaiian people to sanction the scheme 
which has brought them to Washington. 

On page 270 Mr. Thurston quotes Mr. Blaine’s reply to 
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the question ‘‘ How would the United States Government re- 
ceive an application for annexation ?” as follows: <I consider 
that the acquisition of the islands is of so great importance to 
the United States that I cannot conceive of such a proposition 
being refused.” 

I would very much like to ask Mr. Thurston: “ Who put 
that question to Mr. Blaine, and who authorized the question ?” 

Queen Liliuokalani was well aware of the compromising posi- 
tion which some Hawaiian officials have assumed, and she and 
her people have been for many months ina state of alarm and 
suspicion because of the open advocacy of schemes against the 
independence of the kingdom. 

In October and November of last year, when I happened to 
bein Honolulu, this question of the independence of the islands 
was so much discussed, and the autonomy was so publicly 
threatened, that I am able to quote the following sentence from a 
letter of mine which was published at the time: 


“‘ An impression has been conveyed to the newspapers and the states- 
men of other countries that there are men of influence in this country who 
would be willing to see part of the Hawaiian territory ceded to the United 
States in return for pecuniary advantages. A suspicion of disloyalty and 
infidelity has gathered around some of those who ought to be directing 
Hawaiian affairs, and they have not only lost their own influence, but 
bave played into the hands of worse men, who have at least wit enough to 
be loyal. We foreigners must so think, and so speak, and so act, as to in- 
spire the Hawaiians—sovereign and people—with confidence in the friend- 
ship we profess, making them feel that this flag has no more faithful friends 
than we who live under its folds.” 


I saw then that the Queen was getting more and more under 
the influence of bad advisers, whilst the men who represented the 
intelligence and industry, and even the integrity of the country, 
were becoming more and more entangled in the meshes of dis- 
loyalty, under the guidance of those who ought to have been 
leading, instead of abandoning, the Hawaiian nationality which 
they had sworn to uphold. 

I do not deny that there has been very grave cause for dissatis- 
faction with the legislation and government of the Queen. Onthe 
other hand many of her foreign subjects of the better class have 
shown little patriotism and less tact in the way in which they 
have met their difficulties. When the Queen knew that some of 
her white statesmen were not above secretly discussing with the 
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civil and naval authorities of a foreign power the mode in which 
they could best attack the autonomy of the kingdom, is it any 
wonder that she helplessly strove to recover, even by the impos- 
sible means of a new Constitution, the power which these men 
seemed to her to be using to her country’s ruin? 

I have thus far endeavored to portray the condition which ex- 
isted early in December when I left Honolulu. 

On one side an ill-advised queen, seeking by intrigue and by 
unwise, if not disreputable, alliances to save her nationality, but 
supported by the passionate instincts of nearly the whole Haw- 
alian people ; and on the other side a foreign population, who had 
in many cases assumed the duties of citizenship without realiz- 
ing the extent of its responsibilities, and who proclaimed that the 
commercial interests of the foreign-born must outweigh the 
national interests of the Hawaiian-born citizen. 

We will now revert to Mr. Thurston’s article. In perusing 
the article itself I do not find a single reference to the advantages 
which are to accrue to the Hawaiian people from the step which it 
isthe object of the Commission to accomplish. The argument is 
that, under the recent legislation of the United States and Hawaii, 
American citizens have become so prosperous there that it is 
the duty of the United States to protect them in that pros- 
perity ; and that duty is being urged, not by the Hawaiians them- 
selves, but by the representatives of the very citizens whose 
prosperity is thus affirmed. 

There is no reference to bad government, but in good, honest 
_ English Mr. Thurston states (page 280): ‘‘ American property in- 
terests in Hawaii have become so great that it is no longer a simple 
question of political advantage to the United States, or of charity 
or justice toa weak neighbor, which the authorities at Washington 
have to deal with ; but it is a question involving the fortunes of 
thousands of their own flesh and blood, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of their own property.” 

The italics are mine, but those are the words addressed by a 
Hawaiian statesman to the American people ! 

I think I have made it perfectly clear that no arguments have 
been so much as referred to as regards the interests of Hawaiians 
themselves, and notwithstanding the alleged bad government, the 
Americans and other foreigners, according to Mr. Thurston, have 
been fairly prosperous under Hawaiian rule. But about the 12th 
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of January, the Queen, with an infatuation which is incredible, 
accomplished three bad acts, and attempted one unconstitu- 
tional act. There was a remedy, and a very proper one; 
all good men should have stood by the Constitution, and 
let the Queen see that although she might break her own 
sovereignty she could not break the Constitution. In order 
to avoid anarchy the succession to the throne is consti- 
tutionally provided for, and in this case the dethronement 
of the Queen involved automatically the succession of the 
Princess Kaiulani. With the view of freeing the Princess 
from any bad court influences and giving hera pure, home 
training, she was sent (I believe at Mr. Thurston’s suggestion) to 
a quiet English country home, where, and at Brighton, she has 
spent three or four years in refined society and study; and this 
year the Princess was to return to Hawaii, after making a pro- 
longed visit to the United States. 

If all that was wanted was good government I cannot con- 
ceive any better provision than the Constitution placed in the 
hands of the provisional government. Dethronement of the 
Queen substituted a well-educated, high-principled girl, who 
would have been guided by such men as are now the executive 
of the provisional government. But that was not thorough 
enough for the extreme men, and so this Commission was hurried 
off, the Constitution hopelessly defied, and the Hawaiian nation 
is at present being held by the throat until the Commissioners 
can induce the United States Government to take the unenviable 
task off their hands. 

I ventured to write to the Hawaiian Minister at Washington, 
on receipt of the news, earnestly and solemnly remonstrating 
against this procedure. I pointed out the utter impossibility of 
the Commission’s ever obtaining the sanction of the Hawaiian 
people to their proposal, and I reminded him that the Princess 
Kaiulani was eminently qualified for the position which, in case’ 
of the Queen’s removal, would be hers by right. My efforts were 
in vain, for after my letter had been referred to the Commission, 
I merely received by cable the singular message : “ Islands trans 
ferred; Princess provided for.” 

Even then I felt certain that neither the government nor the 
people of the United States had any idea of the actual circum- 
stances in which it was sought to involve them. I knew that at 
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some time or other the fact would have to be disclosed, that out 
of 14,000 electors at least 10,000 would be utterly averse to an- 
nexation ; and I knew the American people well enough to feel 
assured that they would reject with scorn the proposal that they 
should thus violate their own pledge of friendship, especially to a 
weak nation. 

It has been represented that in coming to Washington Prin- 
cess Kaiulani has been actuated by ambition or avarice. It was 
not a very courageous suggestion, neither is it true. Hopeless as 
the effort seemed at that time the Princess said to me: “ Perhaps 
if I donot go the Hawaiians will say to me hereafter, ‘You 
might have saved us, and you did not try.”” And so we came. 

I deplore with all my heart the blunder into which, as I be- 
lieve, panic and the clamor of agitators have hurried so many of 
my most valued friends in Honolulu. I rejoice to know that this 
is not a question between Americans and Englishmen, for all 
through this period of disaffection my most cordial ally at Hono- 
lulu has been, and is at present, head of the Boston house of 
Brewer & Co., and of the family to which Mr. Commissioner 
Carter belongs. But I rejoice above all in the experience of re- 
cent weeks, which has confirmed what I knew before, that the 
statesmen at Washington and the great American republic would 
refuse to be hurried blindfold into an act for which I verily be- 
lieve there has been no precedent since the partition of Poland. 

I have not referred to the skilful but rather unworthy insinu- 
ation that if the United States does not seize Hawaii some other 
nation will do so. Ido not believe that any other nation would 
accept the islands as a gift; and I am very certain that no nation 
under the sun could get the islands at present with the consent 
of the people. If the United States desires to have them, some 
day she will probably get them in an honorable way, without 
recourse to fraud or violence; but if (as Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis argues in the paper following Mr. Thurston’s) the United 
States does not for her own sake want to annex Hawaii, then the 
resources of statesmanship are surely equal to meeting Mr. Thur- 
ston’s ingenious warning, by providing that in no circumstances 
shall the neutrality of Hawaii ever be imperilled. 

I cannot close without taking note of the wide divergence be- 
tween the American and Hawaiian statesmen in their respective 
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dition of acceptance by the United States that the said acceptance 
should follow only an application on the part of Hawaii; and this 
is the bold declaration characterizing every utterance of American 
statesmen which Mr. Thurston quotes. The Hawaiian statesmen 
onthe contrary come as a commission to urge annexation, 
although the only condition by which the islands can be offered 
to the United States is that the United States shall first help the 
Commission to disfranchise three-fourths of the present Hawaiian 
electorate. 

It was against this incredible proposal that the Princess Kaiu- 
lani came to Washington to protest, not by remonstrance, nor by 
argument, nor by official assertion (for all the official life of her 
country was ranged against her), but in the conviction that her 
presence would prove to the American people that all the truth 
had not been told to them. 

Princess Kaiulani disclaims any right to interfere in Ha- 
waiian politics so long as Queen Liliuokalani reigns; but 
should the throne become vacant by the death, abdication, or 
dethronement of the Queen, then Princess Kaiulani claims the 
succession as her constitutional right, of which she can only be 
deprived by force, fraud, or the will of the Hawaiian people con- 
stitutionally declared. ‘ 

THEOPHILUS Harris DaAvizs: 


FOREIGN NATIONS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


PERSIA, BY CLARENCE ANDREWS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
PERSIA; CANADA, BY GEORGE STEWART. 


I.—PERSIA. 


WHEN the United States Government formally requested the 
official participation of foreign nations in the World’s Fair, the 
Hon. E. Spencer Pratt, then Minister from the United States at 
the court of Teheran, urged the Shah to appoint a commission 
and to appropriate a sum of money to defray the expenses of an 
official exhibit and the erection of a Persian Pavilion. Only the 
first of these requests was granted. very expense therefore has 
had to be paid by the commissioners. themselves, or by the 
exhibitors. 

The Persians are a commercial race, but they did not see their 
way to sending their goods some ten thousand miles away from 
home, to be carried through their own country on pack animals 
over the worst roads in the world to the sea coast, whence, having 
paid an export duty of from five to ten per cent. ad valorem, 
they would sail away in ships to that indefinite country known to 
Persians as “‘ Yanki Dunya,” which, as far as they know, has no 
manufactures to send in return. For it must be explained that 
the imports into Persia, amounting to over $20,000,000 per 
annum, are almost entirely in the hands of Russian and British 
merchants. American manufactures are unknown owing to the 
wise and beneficent policy of a government which has considered 
it a paternal duty to prevent its citizens from competing with 
rivals in foreign countries. Thus the raw material, the natural 
products of Persia, numerous, interesting and diversified as they 
must naturally be in a country which possesses every climate, in- 
cluding torrid heat and eternal snow, will not be on view, but in 
other respects our exhibit will be the gainer. It will appeal to 
the artistic eye and to the esthetic sense alone, as an incom- 
plete enumeration of the articles therein contained will show. 

Art in Persia has existed in its present form from the time of 
the «Four Ancient Monarchies,” of which she is now the only 
one existing. Conquered as she was, first by Alexander, and 
subsequently by the Moguls, Arabs and Afghans, yet always ab- 
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sorbing her conquerors, the arts were little changed. Before the 
time of Alexander they had reached a degree of perfection in 
sculpture and architecture, as is witnessed in the ruins of Persep- 
olis, which has never been surpassed. Few specimens of art 
prior to the Arab conquest now remain. The ornamental tiles so 
valued for their beautiful metallic lustre, used to decorate the 
walls and domes of mosques, will be represented in our exhibit by 
some rare and priceless examples. This art has been completely 
lost since the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Arms and armor will form a conspicuous feature of the ex- 
hibit. Even to-day, when body armor is no longer in use except 
in the religious tragedies of the Shiah martyrs and for ornament, 
the armorers of Ispahan are as expert in damascening, engraving, 
and inlaying in gold and silver as in the days of Shah Abbas. 

Copper, bronze and brass utensils, such as ewers, basins, 
kalyans or water pipes, always decorated and engraved, will show 
the artistic temperament of a people who highly beautify articles 
of daily use. In painting, on a miniature scale, the Persians also 
excel, and here will be found specimens of papier-maché writing- 
cases, book-cases, small wooden boxes ornamented with pictures 
of figures, landscapes, battles, portraits, ete. But it is in 
their textile fabrics that the Persians have been most famed for so 
many centuries, and the rugs and carpets still produced by them 
are the most beautiful in the world. This department there- 
fore will be the most extensive and complete exhibit of all rugs, 
ancient and modern, in silk, wool and hair, from the priceless 
prayer rug from the holy mosque wherein no Christian has ever 
penetrated, to the ordinary but still artistic ‘‘ Kali” or pile 
carpet, and the ‘* Do-ru” used in travelling, and spread by the 
roadside during the halts for tea and pipes. These carpets of 
every description are made entirely by hand without the use of 
any machinery ; the loom is simply a frame on which the warp is 
stretched. Natives, weaving carpets, will form an instructive ob- 
ject-lesson to the visitors. 

The shawls of Kerman are equal to those of Cashmere, and 
somewhat similar in pattern. Besides the ordinary long shawls 
used for the tunics of men and women, some in plain colors are 
richly ornamented with needle-work. Woven silk, cloths and 
velvets, ornamented with designs in gold thread ; embroidery in 
gold and silver used for saddle cloths, holster covers, etc.; a fa- 
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mous kind of embroidery and patch-work from Resht, block 
printed calicoes from Ispahan, inlaid wood-work and silverware 
from Shiraz, belts and pipe bowls inlaid with turquoises ; speci- 
mens of all these will be displayed in the exhibit. 

Through the courtesy of the Director General of the Exposi- 
tion and the officials in charge of the distribution of space, who 
recognized the attractive features of the proposed building and 
exhibit, an allotment of 1,800 feet was made in the southeast 
corner of the main building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
adjoining that of Spain, it being one of the most desirable spaces 
obtainable. The Imperial Persian Pavilion is being erected from 
designs furnished partly by the Commissioner-General, Hon. E. 
Spencer Pratt, and an architect of New York well versed in East- 
ern forms. ‘This building will convey a correct idea of some of 
the most beautiful features of Persian architecture, and as the 
Hispano-Mauresque style is so similar—the Alhambra, it is said, 
was mostly built by Persian artisans—the juxtaposition of the 
two countries mentioned will produce a most harmonious effect. 

Since no funds were supplied by the Persian Government the 
entire cost of the building, together with the expenses of the 
installation, transportation and collecting together of exhibits has 
been assumed by an enterprising Persian importer, H. H. Topa- 
kyan, and under the supervision of the Commissioners, and 
with the aid of their private collections of Persian objects of 
art, it is not too much to say that the Persian exhibition will 
rank among the first in the beauty of its installation and the 
artistic merits of the exhibits. 

CLARENCE ANDREWS. 


Il.—CANADA. 


CANADA has voted $105,000 for expenses connected with the 
World’s Fair, and of the 500,000 square feet allotted to Great 
Britain and her Colonies the Dominion has applied for 110,000 
square feet, all of which will be occupied. 

With the exception of New Brunswick all the provinces have 
codperated with the Dominion, and, at their own expense, have 
collected and arranged exhibits which will be shown in provin- 
cial groups. New Brunswick, however, will be represented by 
private exhibitors who promise a creditable show. The provinces 
will send economic minerals, timber, fruit, vegetables, honey, 
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agricultural products, some manufactures, live-stock, and educa- 
tional exhibits. They will also assist the Dominion Commission 
in perfecting the general Canadian contribution. In addition to 
the articles named, Manitoba sends game birds and animals, as 
well as a curious exhibit illustrating the early mode of travelling 
by dog train and the famous Red River cart. The Northwest 
Territories are sending fruits, minerals, timber and a full line of 
their fish. Fish, wild animals and birds will form part of the 
exhibit from British Columbia. 

In securing her space effort was made by the Canadian Ex- 
ecutive Comiissioner, Mr. Saunders, to have it, whenever 
practicable, adjacent to that of Great Britain. In this he was 
assisted by Sir Henry Wood, the Secretary to the British Com- 
mission. In the building devoted to manufactures Canada occu- 
pies 21,600 square feet, equal to 16,192 square feet net. Here will 
be found furs, cottons and woollens, carpets, clothing, leathers, 
scales and weights, stoves and ranges, furniture, terra-cotta 
work, paper, blank books, twines, wall-papers, stained glass, 
wooden-ware, perfumery, glassware, brass and iron goods, edge 
tools, ladies’ work and a special Indian exhibit. 

By order of the Department of Indian Affairs examples of the 
work performed by the Indians of both sexes, throughout the 
country, have been collected. Samples of products raised by 
them on their farms will appear, and a strip of land has been set 
apart for living representatives of some of the tribes which 
flourished in America when Columbus landed. Three lodges of 
Northwest Canadian Indians, unrepresented in the tribes of the 
United States, will also be on view, equipped and decked with all 
the paraphernalia of their savage state. Boys and girls, trained 
in the Industrial Schools of the Canadian Northwest, will ex- 
hibit the progress which they have made in the various crafts. 
Canada has enjoyed a reputation for the care with which she has 
managed her Indian population, and a view of her Indian Indus- 
trial Schools in action may not be without interest. 

‘The liberal artsare represented in the Manufactures Building, 
6,000 feet gross being allotted to them. This accommodation 
will be taken up principally with the provincial educational ex- 
hibits. In this section also will be found musical, optical and 
surgical instruments, besides photographs, sanitary goods, etc. 

Two blocks have been allotted for the Dominion’s agricultural 
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exhibit, the one containing 5,330 square feet net, and the other 
2,450 square feet net, advantageously located, and adjoining the 
space occupied by Great Britain. A large trophy erected in the 
centre of the larger block will oceupy a commanding position, and 
show the agricultural products raised on the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms. A large map of the Dominion, giving the rail- 
ways and settlements up to date, will also havea place here. 

In the smaller block the manufactured agricultural products 
will be shown. ‘They include a mammoth cheese over 22,000 
pounds in weight, Canadian flour, condensed milk, biscuits, ales, 
porters and beer, canned meats, flax and its products, starch, 
maple sugar, etc. For agricultural implements Canada has 7,880 
square feet net, which, after allowing for passageways, will 
amount to 6,204 square feet. 

Great progress has been made in Canada in the Tana BIA 
of butter and cheese, more particularly the latter. The products 
of the Canadian dairy will bea prominent and noteworthy exhibit. 
Though the space has been limited in the Dairy Building to 576 
square feet choice, cheeses of 1891, 1892 and 1893 will make a fine 
showing and give a good idea of the quality of this important 
Dominion export. Butter, too, is promised by the leading dairy 
sections. 

Canada’s forestry display at previous exhibitions, notably at 
Edinburgh in 1884, has always been remarkable for its extent and 
variety. It will be fuller than ever before at Chicago. ‘The 
Forestry Building is supported along the front by groups of col- 
umns, each being composed of three trees with the bark pre- 

- served intact, of from 12 to 15 inches in diameter, and 25 feet 
long. Ontario sends five and Quebec one of these groups. The 
trunks will be supplied with data, showing the timber resources 
and other notes of the provinces from which they come. The 
Dominion has 4,000 feet of gross space in the Forestry Building, 
and this will be occupied by the timber exhibits from the Prov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories. Sections of trees, timber, hewn and 
sawn, in allits commercial forms ; shingles, veneers, laths, shooks, 
wood pulp, etc., will comprise the exhibit. 

The display of fruits and vegetables will occupy 8,000 square 
feet of space in the Horticultural Building. A large collection 
has been made by the different provinces, fresh and preserved 
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specimens being provided. The perishable kinds, suspended in 
antiseptic fluids, are kept in glass jars. An idea of the extent of 
this exhibit may be gathered from the fact that over 3,000 glass 
jars of all sizes have been purchased from the leading manufac- 
turers in the United States to contain it, Apples and pears 
which grow to perfection in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, will be sent in immense quantities, while Quebec’s 
exhibit of apples, embracing many tempting specimens, will num- 
ber more than one hundred and sixty boxes. British Columbia 
will send two tons of choice apples, while small samples will come 
from New Brunswick and the Tuscarora aud Rice Lake Indian 
Reserves. The showing of field roots and vegetables, sent from 
all the provinces, is important. At the opening Canada will ap- 
pear to great advantage, while she expects to send large consign- 
ments of autumn fruits to take their place in the declining days 
of the Fair. The showing of roots and vegetables will be carried 
on in the same way. Native wines made from Canadian grapes 
will make a respectable exhibit. 

In the Fisheries Building Canada will occupy a first place. 
On the ground floor she has 3,607 square feet, and, adjacent in 
the gallery, 1,350 square feet. The Department of Marine and 
Fisheries has got together a magnificent collection. All the proy- 
inces have lent their aid to the central authority in order that 
the list of food and other fish may not lack an item, 

The general collections of economic minerals have been pro- 
vided for by the several provinces, and these are not included in 
the exhibits of the geological survey department. The latter 
may be briefly set down as follows: 1. Stratigraphical collection - 
of rocks from Archean to Tertiary, about 1,400 specimens ; 2. 
Stratigraphical collection of fossils from Cambrian to Tertiary ; 3. 
Collection of Canadian minerals ; 4. Collection of Canadian 
woods, showing bark and grain of wood in various sections ; 5. 
Photographs of Canadian forest trees, framed in the wood of the 
tree ; 6. Collection of game birds of Canada; 7%. Map of the Do- 
minion geologically colored on a scale of about 2” miles to the 
inch ; 8. Map of the Dominion, same scale, showing the distri- 
bution of economic minerals. The rich mines of Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia and British Columbia will be extensively repre- 
sented in the display of economic minerals. The asbestos from 
Quebec will attract great attention, it being of superior quality, 
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‘the fibre on a large specimen being 11$ incheslong. Masses of 
nickel, copper, ironand coal, gold and silver ores, mica and phos- 
phates will be exhibited in the provincial groups. 

The machinery ‘exhibit promises to be a very fair one. Among 
the exhibits in the building devoted to electricity, Canada, in her 
space of 3,000 square feet, will show an automatic telephone ex- 
change system, illustrating some new principles. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company sends to the transportation department 
a full train of cars, with locomotive complete. This exhibit is 
very handsome, and it will stand alongside of a train of English 
carriages belonging to the London & Northwestern Railway, so 
that visitors may have the opportunity of comparing the relative 
styles of the two countries in car building. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway will also show a model of one of their large steamships, 
running from Vancouver to the Hast. This exhibit will be ac- 
companied by photographsof the scenery along the route tray- 
ersed by this great transcontinental line. The Grand Trunk 
Railway Company will send a model of their new tunnel under 
the Detroit River at Sarnia, with photographic views. The 
Quebec & Lake St. John Railway, the Windsor & Annapolis 
Railway, the Western Counties Railway and other lines will also 
exhibit. Carriages, carts, wagons, sleighs, boats, canoes, bicycles, 
etc., will be found in this department in extensive variety. 

An interesting collection of paintings in oil and water colors 
by Canadian artists will oceupy space to the extent of 2,895 square 
feet. Some notable exhibits will be found from Canada in the 
archeological and ethnological branches of scientific research, the 
early Indian providing many interesting objects. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, and dogs have been se- 
lected with the single eye to superiority of breed. Of course 
Canada will have her building on the ground. It will be located 
close by the British Building, and will command a fine view of 
Lake Michigan. 

GEORGE STEWART. 


FURTHER VIEWS OF PENSION LIST REVISION. 


BY WHEELOCK G. VEAZEY, PAST COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC; REPRESENTATIVE 
O’NEIL, OF MASSACHUSETTS ; AND REPRESENTATIVE 
ENLOE, OF TENNESSEE. 


PAST COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF VEAZEY: 


I cAN write upon the pension question only from the stand- 
point of the deepest sympathy with my comrades in the Army 
throughout the war. I saw them break from the ties and en- 
dearments of home and undergo the discomforts, the hard- 
ships, and the perils of soldier life in the field; I saw them in the 
great stress and strain of campaigns, on the long and exhausting 
march, in heat and cold and storm, weary, hungry, foot-sore, sick, 
no couch at night but the ground, no covering between them and 
the clouds; I saw them on the night watch, sleepless, faithful, _ 
vigilant ; I saw them engaging in battle after battle with bravery 
equal to any duty or order, receiving wounds and meeting death 
without murmur or complaint. Amid these scenes the question 
often came to me: Will the country appreciate and remember 
what it owes to its defenders? Memory of what I then saw and 
thought has not faded with time. Admiration and sympathy 
have only increased. Pledges then made to the soldiers have 
to me become more sacred as the years pass. They seem to 
me to be more sacred than the pledges to creditors of 
the Republic, which I am glad have been honestly redeemed. 
I have never favored proposed pension legislation based 
on the idea of compensation for the service of the veterans. 
All the mines of earth do not contain sufficient of gold and silver 
and gems for that. The-patriotism that inspired true soldiers 
must not have a price put upon it or be considered as haying a 
money value. The pledge to them was in substance that neither 
they nor those dependent upon them should be allowed to suffer 
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from physical misfortunes and distresses. I believe it is the abid- 
ing conviction of the people as a whole that this pledge shall be 
faithfully redeemed. No political party can afford to violate it. 
Individuals may grumble and threaten, but the masses will be 
sound and firm. The pension roll may be large, but that is be- 
cause the army was large, the war long continued, the campaigns 
severe and frequent. 

The original pension laws occasioned by the war were framed 
on the principle of pensioning every soldier whose infirmity could 
be traced to his service as the cause. After twenty-nine years 
from the beginning of the war had elapsed, Congress enlarged the 
scope of pension legislation by providing in effect that a present 
disability to perform manual labor should entitle a veteran to a 
pension, if applied for under that particular act, without tracing 
the cause to his military service, the amount to be determined 
by the measure of his disability, but in no case to exceed 
twelve dollars per munth. The argument was that after such 
lapse of time it had become impossible to prove the cause if it 
originated in the service ; and, further, if it occurred since, a pen- 
sion to one having a preseut physical disability to labor would be 
buta just fulfilment of the pledge as it was fairly understood when 
the enlistments took place; that it had never been the thought of 
the people that the volunteers of the war should become public pau- 
pers by reason of physical disability to labor.for bread to eat or 
clothes to wear. This was the liberal interpretation which a 
patriotic Congress gave to what it conceived to be the fairly im- 
plied promise to the soldiers. No future Congress will ever recede 
from it. 

Some provision may be necessary to cure past or prevent future 
frauds upon the law. Undoubtedly some men have obtained 
pensions by imposition and falsehood. Remedial statutes are 
seldom enacted under which fraud is not attempted and some- 
times perpetrated. Amendments for the better administration 
of this law may become necessary, but its general provisions will 
never be narrowed. If radical changes occur, they will be on the 
line of even greater liberality, the same as we have seen in behalf 
of the surviving soldiers of the Mexican War. 

The charge sometimes made that the old soldiers have been 
importunate in their demands for pensions is false if applied to 
them as a body. They have often been advised to make inordi- 
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nate demands, and have often been told that the Government has 
been unjust to them, and that there is no limit to their just 
dues; but this is the inconsiderate and extravagant talk of the 
enthusiast or the demagogue. The veterans as a class have made 
no unreasonable demands ; they have asked only what would be 
just, in view, not of their service, which they freely gave to the 
country in crushing rebellion and preserving the Union, but of 
their physical disabilities to earn a livelihood. 

There was a difference of opinion as to the form of legislation 
best calculated to reach this result. Some thought it should be 
in the form of a service pension ; that is, a pension to all, but 
graduated in amount to each according to length of service. It 
was claimed that this would operate more justly than the present 
law, and would not be an abandonment of the disability idea, 
because practically all were more or less disabled by the strain and 
severity of the service; but, after painstaking investigation by 
Congressional committees, the act of 1890 was adopted. This 
act must result in entitling nearly all Union soldiers to a pension 
sooner or later, because all who escape death by acute disease or 
accident will naturally reach a condition of partial or total dis- 
ability to perform manual labor. 

Some complain of this statute because it covers the cases of 
those who, though physically infirm, are yet above pecuniary . 
want. The complaint may not be wholly without force, but to 
make this distinction between classes would violate all precedent. 
Pension legislation has never favored discrimination on the score 
of difference in the financial ability of persons. ‘The difficulty of 
securing pension laws that operate with exact justice in all cases 
is about as great as that encountered in framing just tax laws. 
Objection has always been made to compelling an applicant for 
@ pension to prove his financial dependency or poverty as a requi- 
site. The impression exists among those who have administered 
the law of 1890 that the percentage of pensioners thereunder of 
any considerable means is small. I have reason to believe that 
this is so, and, further, that the percentage of fraudulent pen- 
sioners is not large, but I agree that the law should contain such 
provisions as are necessary to guard against impositions. 

I am not prepared to say that a better enactment than that of 
June, 1890, as supplementary to previous laws, could not have 
been passed, but having carefully watched its administration and 
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beneficial effects for nearly two years I think much better of it 
now than when it was passed, and should oppose any change that 
would infringe its principle. Adhere to that, but cure defects in 
details if the enactment has any, would be my advice. The 
amount of the pension roll is large, and more than some antici- 
pated, and is likely to increase somewhat, but the advanced age 
of the veterans is conclusive assurance that the increase will be 
of short duration, and that the decrease will then be rapid. 

The fact, now well established by experts, that the severe 
strain and great exposure largely diminished the physical re- 
sources of all soldiers who served any considerable term, should 
not be overlooked. ‘This alone is sufficient to establish the 
soundness of the principle upon which the act of 1890 was 
based. That law was: founded on the idea before indicated, 
not to pay a man for what he did asa soldier, as no amount of 
compensation would be adequate for that, but to give him some- 
thing for that diminution of physical power to earn bread which 
his service caused ; and for the reasons above suggested the law 
further provided that present disability should be sufficient to es- 
tablish the right toa pension. It was a generous enactment, and 
this the people demanded ; and if it failed to work exact and 
equal justice in all cases, it was a fault that could not well be ob- 
viated without great danger of denying relief in many worthy 
and proper cases, which were embraced by the principle on which 
the act was framed. 

WHEELOCK G, VEAZEY. 


HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL: 

THOSE who advocate a reform in the pension system are in 
favor of good pensions to people who deserve and need them, but 
as at present administered the system has placed patriotism at 
a discount ; it has debauched the loyal sentiments of most of the 
survivors of our great war for human liberty and it has reduced 
the treasury of the country to an almost bankrupt condition. 

The demand fora reformation of the system comes just as 
heartily and sincerely from the real soldiers of the last war as it™ 
does from those thirty millions of people who have come upon the 
stage since, for they can see that the glory of the great achieve- 
ments of that war is being dimmed and over-shadowed, its 
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great and far-reaching results forgotten in the grand scramble 
now apparently being made to get as much as possible out of the 
government, 

The scramble is not being made by the men who did most of 
the fighting, but by the camp-followers, the coffee-coolers and 
the bummers, who reflected on the good name of the real seldier 
during the war and who now by their unceasing demands for 
more pensions are endangering the pensions of the worthy and 
deserving. 

Every man wounded or diseased in the service should receive 
a pension commensurate with such wounds or disease, and no one 
from one end of the country tothe other would say him nay. No 
man who wore the blue should want for bread. This the country 
has said in repeated acts of legislation, andin itallconcur. Were 
the male pensioners on the list confined to those two classes, the 
amount of money required for the payment of the whole pension 
roll would not exceed $100,000,900, and yet the present Congress 
has appropriated $165,000,000, or more than one-third of the 
total revenue of the country. The Commissioner of Pensions 
asked for $172,000,000, and it is conceded by those who have 
investigated the matter that if the pension bureau is conducted 
in the same manner under Mr. Cleveland’s administration as 
under Mr. Harrison’s, with a desire to give a pension to every 
possible claimant under the law, the amount needed will be at least 
$190,000,000. Unless a halt be called it will soon reach the 
enormous total of $250,000,000, or one-half of the total expenses 


of the government. 


The recent attempt by the National House of Representatives 
to secure some reform in the pension system was hailed with 
satisfaction all over the country, not only by those who never 
served in the army or navy during the war but by those veterans 
who went into the contest from motives of patriotism and who- 
hang their heads now when they see the way in which the pension 
roll is being disgraced. 

There is no doubt that for the first ten or fifteen years after 
the war the number of people who were placed on the pension roll 
undeservedly was very small ; the same test that is used in all other 
countries was applied, and no man’s name was placed thereon un- 
less he could show by indisputable evidence that he suffered from 
wounds received, or disease contracted in, the service. The 
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proofs required were very strict, and while fraudulent cases ex- 
isted, their number was very small indeed. 

That the country can and will pay these enormous amounts if 
absolutely necessary no one disputes ; that a growing public sen- 
timent exists that people are drawing pensions who are not en- 
titled to them is not denied ; thatif thiscountry became engaged in 
another war it could not afford to keep up such an enormous pen- 
sion roll no one attempts to controvert. But while we sneer 
at those countries which are forced to maintain great standing 
armies, we are to-day paying more for pensions than any country 
in Europe does to maintain its military efficiency. 

The whole history of the pension system since 1862 is 
interesting. Take the act granting artificial limbs to those 
losing an arm or a leg in the service. It was an act prop- 
erly passed to give as good a substitute as man could make 
for the lost limbs. Later it was found that men who had not 
lost their limbs were compelled to wear surgical appliances 
and an act was passed to furnish them. Later, because it was 
claimed that the artificial limb makers recommended by the 
government did not furnish the best limbs, the law was amended 
so that the maimed soldier could receive the money as commuta- 
tion and get the limb where he pleased. Then men whose arms 
or legs were shattered by bullets were declared to be as worthy of 
this commutation, their limbs being useless, as were those whose 
limbs were amputated. After this those whose limbs were de- 
stroyed by rheumatism demonstrated that their limbs were as 
useless as those whose limbs were shattered or amputated and they 
tco came forward and demanded commutation and received it. 
Of course, during all this time the pensions had been gradually 
increased to meet the degree of their disability, so that the man 
whose arm is absolutely disabled from rheumatism now draws 
under the law $50 commutation every three years, as does the 
man who lost his arm in battle. So with the man whose leg 
has become paralyzed ; he, too, draws $75 every three years, like 
the man who is obliged to buy an artificial limb. 

In the same way have grown the laws in relation to other pen- 
sions. The laws, if strictly enforced, require that no pension 
shall be paid except while the disability exists. It frequently hap- 
pens that during certain seasons a man is incapacitated for work ; 
a strict compliance with the law would give him a pension only 
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during that season ; but through the prodigality born of extrava- 
gant expenditures this has been considered too small a matter to 
look after, and one examination now, if passed successfully, entitles 
aman to a pension for life, and any attempt to take it away from 
him calls down on the head of the reformer the names of “rebel ” 
and ‘‘ copperhead.” Yet, during General Grant’s administration, 
pensions were not only reduced and suspended, but pensioners 
were required under the law to be examined at least once in two 
years and to pay for their own examination ; yet no one questioned 
General Grant’s friendship for the soldier. 

But the system has changed since then and so has the charac- 
ter of the pensioners. In those days very few men were placed 
on the roll who did not deserve and need pensions. The patriotic 
spirit which induced men to leave their homes was not then 
extinct, and they scorned to ask compensation from the govern- 
ment they served for themselves as well as for posterity. But as 
the old guard died away and the ranks of the 360,000 dead on 
southern fields were increased by recruits from their wounded and 
diseased comrades, the skulkers who had suffered neither hard- 
ships, danger nor disease, became more powerful numerically, 
and they began to clamor for their rights, more liberal pensions, 
back pensions, re-rating laws and service pensions regardless of 
the question whether pensions were deserved or needed. 

General Garfield believed the limit had been reached in 1880, 
yet for the year 1884 Congress appropriated three times the 
amount appropriated in his day. 

Another and a growing abuse is the granting of pensions to 
widows. There can be no dispute as to the fact that originally 
pensions were intended for those widows whose husbands were 
killed during the war. The State of Massachusetts passed an 
act in 1864 granting bounties to soldiers who enlisted, and pro- 
viding that if killed in the service their widows should be paid 
twenty dollars a month for six months only. 

It is an indisputable fact that for years after the war no pen- 
sion was granted to a widow unless she had been married before 
the close of the war, but this ruling, like all others, was broad- 
ened by prodigal acts of legislation, so that women whose husbands 
received a pension under the laws passed previous to 1890 can, if 
married previous to 1886, secure a pension of $12 a month, even 
though the husband when alive only drew $2. month. If any 
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pensioner lives till 1939, and then marries, even then his widow 
will receive a pension of $8 a month. 

The treasury could stand this policy if the people could not, 
while the former had a surplus, but it is almost a certainty that 
a deficiency will stare Congress in the face for 1894, and it becomes 
manifest that something must be done, somewhere, to relieve the 
people. There can be no reduction of tax burdens unless there 
shall be first made a reduction in the annual expenditures. That 
reduction should be made by cutting off unnecessary expendi- 
tures. Gratuities should be dispensed with and the actual obli- 
gations only of the government kept. The largest amount of 
gratuities is dispensed in the shape of pensions. The whole system 
should be revised, and placed on a basis of the actual pledges 
made when the government was in danger. The country should 
throw off its present debauched state in regard to pensions, and 
see to it that those only who deserve and who need pensions 
should receive them. The law in force previous to 1867 should 
be revived, sothat no pension should be paid to any man under the 
dependent act of 1890 doing the work and receiving the salary of 
an able-bodied man in the Government service, nor to any man 
who is capable of earning his own living. 

Pensions should be paid only to widows of soldiers who mar- 
ried previous to the close of the war, and who suffered cares 
and anxieties in common with their husbands. All but a small 
portion of the pensions paid to inmates of homes should be taken 
from them unless the balance be turned over to dependent rela- 
tives. These inmates of homes are housed, clothed and fed ; 
they have many comforts that people in the ordinary walks of 
life never enjoy; the privilege of living in those homes with its 
comforts gives to them much more than the pensioner outside 
enjoys for like disability. 

With the enormous growth of the pension system nearly 
every one admits that something must be done. The veteran 
deservedly pensioned cries out against the disgrace of being on 
the same roll with the bummers, the coffee-coolers and camp-fol- 
lowers who never went into a battle ; the latter cry out that the 
soldiers served the country and the country ought to be willing to 
pay pensions liberally, and object to the few large pensions 
paid to a few officers and officers’ widows. ‘The widows who sent 


their husbands to battle for the Union feel justly aggrieved at 
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being placed on the same basis as the woman who married twenty- 
five years after the war was over, and who, maybe, was not born 
cill after Appomattox ; the latter declares she is entitled to a pen- 
sion because she nursed her husband in his last illness. Each 
class has its excuse for being, and nearly all admit that the 
octopus must be cut somewhere, but cry out against the line being 
drawn on them. 

A distinguished Republican ex-Governor of Massachusetts 
has said that President Cleveland displayed more courage in his 
pension vetoes than in his tariff message, for he knew where the 
country stood on the latter but not on the former. 

The same heroic courage must be displayed now ; that display 
should come from the same patriotic citizens who in 1861 and 
1862 left their homes and occupations with no thought but their 
country’s good ; from them should come a revival of the old spirit 
of ’61 and a call on all the veterans of the war to purge the list. 

They owe it to themselves to do this as well as to their country 
and the deserving and needy veteran ; if pensions should be con- 
fined to the classes mentioned, with the law of 1890 modified and 
all laws strictly in force, the expenditures for 1894 would be twenty 
millions less than in 1893. There would be a much larger re- 
duction made in 1895 and in three years the expenditures would 
be reduced to one hundred millions. Then when those with no 
claim on the government bounty have been dropped from the 
list, as the pensioners grow older and more feeble, their pensions 
may be increased to meet their necessities, for a grateful country 
will never violate its pledges, nor allow those who patriotically re- 
sponded to her call in her hour of trial to want for bread. 


JOSEPH H. O’NEIL. 


HON. B. A. ENLOE: 

WE HAVE a pension roll carrying nearly one million names, 
and there are still pending before the Pension Bureau over 
one million claims. The expenditures for the next fiscal 
year will approximate to $200,000,000. These facts, stripped of 
details, are sufficient to challenge public attention; and to at 
once suggest the necessity for a careful study of the pension 
question with a view to reforming the abuses of the system. 
‘The Commissioner of Pensions has estimated the number of en- 
listed men in the Union armies from 1861 to 1865 at 2,300,000. 
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He says that 1,200,000 of these are still living. His report shows 
687,862 pensioned as invalids, and 442,326 claiming pensions as 
invalids. That would give us 1,130,188 disabled, or claiming to be 
disabled, in a pensionable degree. We must therefore infer that 
only 69,812 of all that immense army are now living and free from 
pensionable disabilities: It is estimated that 199,000 deserted 
and lost their pensionable status. 

The records show that 449,315 were drafted, and that 58,843 
enlisted as substitutes. Neither gratitude nor contract entitles 
these men to pensions. Adding the drafted men, the substi- 
tutes and the deserters together, we have 707,158 to deduct from 
the volunteer army as not legitimate claimants on the gratitude 
of the Republic. Supposing the same proportion of each class 
to have survived, we should deduct from the 1,200,000 survivors 
a fraction less than one-third, say inround numbers 360,000 as 
not entitled to pensions. That would leave 840,000 to occupy a 
pensionable status, and would indicate that there are many un- 
worthy pensioners on the rolls, or that we have already pensioned 
all who are legally entitled. 

To revise the pension list we should undo the wrongs which 
have been done, both in the making and in the execution of the 
laws. ‘The pension is a gratuity, not a matter of contract, and 
the government has the right, at any time, to change the amount 
of the pension or to withhold it. The President has it in his 
power to reform the abuses and to correct the wrongs which are 
due to the failure to properly execute the law. The Commis- 
sioner of Pensions is responsible to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary is responsible to the President, but as neither 
the Secretary nor the President can possibly have knowledge of 
the details of administration in that bureau, they must rely on 
the Commissioner. The man who may be selected to preside 
over a bureau, which directs the disbursement of one-third of the 
revenues of the government, should be great enough to rank with 
the members of the Cabinet, both in ability and in character. 
He should be honest and able, and courageous enough to do his 
duty with an eye single to the public weal. He should be a judge 
of law and imbued with all the qualities of an honest judge ; so 
that he would adminster the law without fear or favor. 

If the Board of Pension Appeals is to be continued to review 
his decisions, it should be composed of men of known ability and 
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integrity, men who could not be approached by the “pension 
sharks.” The secretary should see to it that the decisions of the 
Board are in accord with the statutes. The medical referee 
should be eminent in his profession and qualified to govern the 
important board over which he presides. The local medical 
boards should be abolished and competent medical examiners 
should be sent out from the Pension Office to examine applicants. 
Special examiners in the field are not allowed to serve in the 
States from which they are appointed, and yet in the important 
matter of medical examinations the boards are composed of men 
who must examine their neighbors and often their patrons, with 
their bills for professional services too often depending on the 
rating given the applicant. Complaints are frequently made 
against these boards on the ground that members of them use 
their positions, not only for political purposes, but to reward 
friends and to punish enemies. 

The entire machinery of the Pension Bureau should be re- 
constructed, so that it would move in perfect harmony with the 
will of the Commissioner. It should be lifted out of the ruts in 
which it has been running, and freed from the domination of 
the rings formed in it to promote the interests of the pension 
attorneys. Its files, instead of beimg subject to the inspection 
of every clerk, and to everybody who may seek access to them, 
should be as sacred as the files of the War Department, or of any 
other department of the Government. If the Commissioner con- 
strues the law correctly, and is sustained in it, he will unsettle 
thousands of claims which have been allowed in violation 
of law. The erroneous, it not dishonest, rulings of the Board 
of Pension Appeals on many questions will be reversed. The 
examination of the admitted files should follow. The Com- 
missioner should detail a commission of pension experts from 
his office and have every case in the admitted files re-examined 
and decided in conformity with the law. Those claims which 
may be found to have been improperly allowed should be re- 
jected, and the names of the pensioners dropped from the 
roll. This would cut off those who were pensioned under tho 
Act of June 27, 1890, in violation of the law, and of the 
orders of the Secretary of the Interior. It would cut off the 
deserters and the men who were dishonorably discharged. It 
would cut off those who were pensioned under the old law for dis- 
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abilities resulting from injuries received while in the service, but 
not in the line of military duty. The application of the ordinary 
rules of evidence to the cases in the admitted files would also cause 
the rejection of a large number of claims. 

The Commissioner, if in his power, should make public, in 
printed form, lists of pensioners, arranged by post-offices, and 
have such lists put up in every post-office in the United States, 
accompanied by a request to all persons having knowledge of 
any pension improperly granted to communicate the facts to the 
Commissioner of Pensions. These lists should give the name of 
the pensioner, the company and regiment in which he served, 
the disability on account of which the pension was granted and 
the amount of the pension. Where the pensioners are widows or 
dependent relatives, the lists should give the name and service 
of the soldier, with the time and cause of his death. This would 
bring the matter to the attention of the neighbors of pensioners, and 
there would be many complaints sent in to the Commissioner, call- 
ing attention to persons improperly pensioned. The Commis- 
sioner should heed these complaints when they appear to be well 
founded, and place the papers in the hands of special examiners 
for further investigation. The special examiner should be re- 
quired, in such case, to visit the neighborhood where the pen- 
sioner lives; and if he has reason to believe that the claim is un- 
just he should be required to conduct a public examination into 
the facts, and report the evidence taken, together with his con- 
clusions thereon, to the Commissioner. Ifthe conclusions should 
be adverse to the claimant, and in the opinion of the Commiss- 
ioner correct, he should drop the name of the pensioner from 
the roll, allowing him the right of appeal to the Secretary. 

It is claimed by those who oppose a revision of the pension 
list that the saving accomplished would not equal the cost. In 
answer to that I will say that under General Black’s administra- 
tion of the Pension Office the saving effected by the special ex- 
amination of cases amounted in a single year to more than one 
million and a half dollars over and above the costs of the force of 
special examiners in the field. ‘The commission of experts should 
also examine the re-rated cases, many of which are known to have 
been increased in flagrant violation of law, and should reduce them 
to a proper basis. This alone would save many millions of dollars 
during the life of the pension list. I believe that a strict enforce- 
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ment of the present pension laws in the manner suggested would 
result in an annual saving of at least $50,000,000. Thereforms 
suggested, if adopted, would perhaps exhaust the power of the 
executive officers to revise the pension list, and any additional 
reforms must necessarily come through Congress. 

Congress will not take any steps looking to pension reform, 
except under compulsion from the people. Pensions ought to be 
restricted to those who received wounds or incurred disabilities in 
the service. The Dependent Pension Act of June 27, 1890, 
ought to be repealed; and if itis not repealed it should be so 
modified that pensions would only be granted under it to those 
who are in a dependent condition, and unable to earn a support. 
The rich should not be pensioned as dependents, as many of them 
are under that act. Men who have disabilities of post-bellum 
origin and are able to earn a support without manual labor should 
not be permitted to become public charges. Excessive pensions 
should be reduced, and uniformity established, so that all pen- 
sioners of equal merit, with like disabilities, would stand on an 
equal footing. The 3,412 foreigners who are now on the pension 
rolls should be dropped. 

Pensions should not be paid to those who owe no allegiance 
to the government, and who, at the command of their sovereigns 
or rulers, would be bound to take up arms againstit. The great 
majority of them no doubt came to this country during the war 
as mercenaries, and enlisted for the pay and bounty, and when 
the war ended they returned to the service of their royal masters 
asa matter of preference. We have reached a point where a 
choice must be made between an honest revision of the pension 
list and the overthrow of the entire system. Deserving pension- 
ers will support a just and honest pension policy. They have 
nothing to fear from such a policy. The undeserving will con- 
demn it. Demagogues have prostituted the system for political 
purposes until patriotism demands that the line should be drawn 
between honor and dishonor, between the soldier and the bummer, 
between the patriot and the hireling, between the pension which 
evinces the gratitude of the Republic to its defenders and the 
pension which has been unworthily or dishonestly procured. We 
must purge the pension roll in order to make it a roll of honor. 


B. A. Entor. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN DENTISTRY. 


THE relation of the teeth to our health, comfort, and appearance, is of 
paramount importance. The body being a unit the impairment of one part 
necessarily affects the whole. We cannot have proper digestion, assimila- 
tion, and nutrition if our food is improperly introduced into the stomach. 
Every one should recognize this as a prequisite to sound health. It is true 
that food products have been so improved and are so prepared that children 
and invalids are enabled to digest them without the aid of mastication, but 
such food is not intended for vigorous people. 

The period of vigor depends largely on our digestion, which in turn 
depends on our ability to properly grind our food before it is swallowed. 
That one fact alone is not sufficiently considered by our bustling civiliza- 
tion. We have too many business and social engagements to think of our 
teeth, which is frequently an excuse for their neglect, and so we suffer from 
this neglect when there is no reason for it. 

The utility and importance of the teeth has been kuown since the ad- 
vent of man on this planet. Just how much care and attention were given 
to them in the early ages we may never know. From references in the 
Bible we must assume that they were regarded with due consideration. 
Doubtless the earliest mention of the teeth in literature, which has been 
preserved and is accessible to all, was when Jacob, in blessing his sons, said 
ot Judah: that ‘‘ His eyes shall be red with wine and his teeth white with 
milk.” (Gen. xlix., 12.) According to Biblical chronology this was in 1689 B. 
C. We must infer that the patriarch appreciated the beauty and cleanliness 
of the mouth. In Job (xix., 20) we read, ‘‘ My bone cleaveth to my skin, and 
to my flesh, and I am escaped with the skin of my teeth.” Hence the ex- 
pression, ‘“‘I escaped by the skin of my teeth.” The prophet Jeremiah 
gave expression to a fact, which, for twenty-five hundred years, has been a 
note of warning to the careless, when he said : “‘ Every man that eateth the 
sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” Acids are the most destructive 
to the teeth of any agents known, and most dental troubles arise from 
them. While resting in the “security of God’s protection,” David said: 
“Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly,” the idea being that they 
were rendered harmless to do injury. 

During our Civil War I knew men who were exempt from military serv- 
ice because they had no teeth. Paper cartridges were used, which the 
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soldiers would tear with their teeth in the act of loading. Being toothless, 
men were regarded as useless in time of battle. Some had their teeth ex- 
tracted to escape military service. 

While no specific data can be obtained as to the origin of dentistry, we 
know it was practised among the Egyptians at avery early age. Herodotus 
(500 B. C.), in writing of his travels through Egypt, at that time one of the 
greatest and most civilized countries in the world, mentions the division of 
medicine in that kingdom into special branches, and the existence of phy- 
sicians, each of whom “applies himself to one disease only and not more. 
Some (physicians) are for the eyes, others for the head, others for the teeth, 
and others for internal disorders.” It is thought that the Egyptians and 
Ktruscans were farther advanced in the art of dentistry than any other 
people in that early period, for teeth filled with gold have been found in 
the mouths of mummies, indicating their advanced ideas. These people 
were the first to supply artificial substitutes in the mouth. Belzoniand 
others have found artificial teeth made of sycamore wood in ancient sar- 
cophagi. The mode of fastening was by ligatures or bands of cord or gold 
wire, tying the substitute to its natural neighbors. 

In 1885 some specimens of prehistoric dentistry were brought to this 
country by an English dentist of Liverpool, One was a gold plate 
with several human teeth attached. The specimens were found in an 
Etruscan tomb, The plate was ingeniously made, and I was surprised to 
see gold used fora base by such an ancient people. Archeological research 
may yet reveal things that will teach this generation. We modify, but 
must not flatter ourselves that we originate, all there is in dental art. 

Ancient Greece is renowned as the “‘ nursery of modern medicine.” 
Hippocrates made a special study of theteeth. Aristotle (800 B. C.) also 
wrote extensively about them. Several Greek dental operators are men- 
tioned as early as 300 B.C. Erasistratus is said to have deposited in the. 
temple of the Delphian Apollo a leaden odontagoge, a tooth-drawer, to 
prove that ‘“‘ only those teeth ought to be removed which are loose, or re- 
laxed, and for which a leaden instrument will suffice.” Galen taught (150 
A. D.) that the teeth were true bones, and declared that the canines should 
be called eye-teeth, because they received branches from that nerve which 
also supplies the eyes. Albacasis, an Arabian physician (about, 100 A. D.), 
gave rules for the replacement of lost teeth by substitutes, both natural 
and of animal bone or ivory. 

These historic facts are mentioned that the reader may see that due im- 
portance was attached to the preservation of the teeth and the reconstruc- 
tion of them, even in that remote period. During the medieval period 
progress was made by men who gave special study to the teeth. During 
the seventh century many medical men in France and England published 
works on dentistry, but treated the subject anatomically and physiologi- 
cally, rather than practically. No record can be found of anyone in America 
practising this specialty until the year 1766, although the population at that 
time was about two millions. In October of that year there arrived from 
England Mr, John Woofendale. This gentleman was (for that time) a regu- 
larly educated dentist, having been instructed by the dentist to George III. 
He remained here only two years, returning to England in 1768.* A few 
years later several dentists arrived here from France and England. Con- 


*In the beginning of the century there were not more than 100 dentists in this 
country; in 1850, there were 2,925; in 1870, 7,839, and in 1892 about 20,000, ; 
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siderable progress had been made in these two countries during the seven- 
teenth century. Previous to the introduction of porcelain teeth (first used 
in France in 1774 and brought to this country in 1807) substitutes for teeth 
were made of ivory from the hippopotamus and elephant. Besides human 
teeth the teeth of such animals as sheep and calves were also used. 

Mr. John Greenwood, a patriot in the American Army of the Revolu- 
tion, adopted dentistry as a profession in 1788. He became celebrated 
as the dentist of General Washington, having made several sets of teeth 
for him, which for neatness of execution were unsurpassed by any of 
European workmanship. They were carved from blocks of ivory. All 
animal substances, when placed in the mouth, are liable to become corroded 
and offensive. The teeth used and the bases on which they were attached 
alike being liable to this, imagine the discomfort to those who had nothing 
better to wear ! 

Since the beginning of the present century the growth of dentistry has 
been rapid. The place it occupies among the professions is an index to the 
progressive development of the times. No vocation has made more rapid 
advances, and the most important of these have been made within the last 
twenty years. The product of inventive and scientific minds has been, and 
is, enlisted in its interests. Among its votaries are men of broad culture, 
whose investigations have done much to illuminate the scientific world. 
The province of the dentist to-day is not circumscribed. He should be pre- 
pared to exercise the special functions of an oral surgeon, and not simply 
to devote his attention to the care of the teeth. Mechanical skill is an 
indispensable requisite, but a prerequisite to his success is a knowledge 
which will enable him to treat the diseases to which the mouth is subject. 

In ourcities dentistry is divided into specialties, the operative dentist, 
devoting his time and attention to the natural teeth and to oral diseases, 
and the mechanical dentist supplying lost teeth with mineral substitutes 
and mechanical! devices, while extracting is frequently a special branch. It 
may be interesting to the public to know that there are some thirty dental 
colleges in this country alone. 

Many of the graduates go to all parts of the world; and scores of 
foreigners come here to receive their dental education. The reputation of 
the American dentist is world wide; he seems to excel in ingenuity and 
manipulative ability. Dental schools are a necessity. Our early prac- 
titioners were careful to keep their secrets—from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars being charged the student for the privilege of office in- 
struction. Those desiring to enter the profession were obliged to get their 
instruction from the leading dentists, or enter it and trust to their in- 
genuity, and without a knowledge of it; but to-day instruction is imparted 
and methods fully explained; selfish and illiberal views are no longer 
tolerated. Educational facilities have broken down the barriers, and enable 
the student to enter upon a course of professional fame with every means 
of acquiring knowledge from the most experienced in the land. 

To protect the public from the impositions of incompetent men, who 
made great pretensions to proficiency, most of the States have passed legis- 
lative enactments regulating the practice of dentistry within their own 
borders, thus protecting the people against charlatanism. Women are 
graduating from the dental colleges in increasing numbers, and many of 
them show marked aptitude as operators. They are about forming an in- 
dependent dental association for women. 


-——y 
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Some idea may be had of the enormous demand for dental goods when 
we consider the number of large establishments that are in operation for 
the manufacture of dental mechanism and materials. One house alone has 
six branches, and about twelve hundred employees. While men’s minds and 
hands are better trained than ever, dental mechanism has also been greatly 
perfected. Gold being the “lever that moves the world,” it is also the recog- 
nized standard asa filling material for teeth. In the early days gold foil was 
obtained by rolling or beating coins into sheets, These were cut in pieces, 
torn off, and rolled between the fingers into various sizes. 

Now we have gold prepared in over one hundred and fifty forms, differ- 
ing in size, variety, thickness, and style. Some of these preparations are 
very delicate, and in the smallest size there are over 300,000 in a pound. 
They are ready for immediate introduction into any size cavity. Porcelain, 
from its color, is much in favor for front teeth. 

The application of electricity is among the essentials of modern dent- 
istry. An electric motor supplies the power where rotary motion is desired ; 
an electro-magnetic mallet is used to condense gold; an electric mouth lamp 
for “illuminating” the mouth, and an electric cautery for various pur- 
poses. The mechanical appliances and the improvements in materials and 
methods make it possible to restore almost any mouth to healthfulness, 
comfort, utility and beauty. The skill of the artist is displayed to a high 
degree in the line of prosthetic dentistry. In the matter of naturalness 
teeth can be so approximated in color, shape, and size as to defy the possi- 
bility of detection. About forty millions of porcelain teeth are manufac- 
tured annually in the United States. Pure metals and minerals are used 
which are durable and cleanly, 

Great attention is given to correcting irregularities in the teeth of 
growing children. A few years ago rubber bands and wooden wedges were 
extensively used for moving the teeth. They were exceedingly painful and . 
annoying to the patient. The appliances for accomplishing this work are 
now made of gold and other metals, and the pressure being exerted by 
Screws and springs, itis more gentle and less painful and not nearly as 
cumbersome. 

Gentleness, patience, sympathy, cleanliness, kindness, and skill are 
the elements that make the successful dentist of to-day. It is gratifying to 
note that the advancement is not altogether along professional lines. The 
intelligence of the public and their appreciation of the necessity of preserv- 
ing their teeth make the demand for extensive improvements and higher 
attainments imperative. 

EDWARD H. Raymonp, D. D.S. 





DEATH AS A FACTOR IN PROGRESS 


HUMANITY has a faculty for ignoring and abusing its benefactors which 
amounts almost toa genius. Scarcely an age can be mentioned which has 
not starved its Homer, poisoned its Socrates, banished its Aristides, stoned 
its Stephen, burned its Savonarola, or imprisoned its Galileo. Noris this 
strange perversion of sentiment confined to its fellow mortals. The great, 
calm, stern, yet loving forces of Nature have constantly fallen under the 
same unjust stigma, and though we have outlived many early misconcep- 
tions or misrepresentations of most of these, a ghastly, repulsive, lying 
mask is still permitted to conceal the kindly, though stern features of 
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Pallida Mors, albeit both religion and science are striving hard to tear it 
away. Let us endeavor to lift up a tiny corner long enough to catch a 
glimpse of what lies behind it. 

I regard the prevailing conception of death as false in three important 
particulars: First, thatit isin some way an enemy of, or opposed to, life ; 
second, that it isa process of dissipation or degeneration involving and 
associated with a fearful waste of energy, time and material ; third, that it 
is a harsh, painful ordeal, from which every fibre of organic being shrinks 
in terror. 

Iam aware that my first contention will seem likea flat contradiction in 
terms, but a few illustrations will probably make my meaning plainer. Let 
us take those earliest and lowest results of formative tendencies in matter, 
the crystals, ‘‘the flowers of the rocks” as Ruskin beautifully calls them. 
Here we have individual units which for beauty, variety and definiteness of 
form, brilliancy of color and purity of substance, stand absolutely unrivalled 
in all the higher walks of life. Watch them forming and see with what 
certainty atom seeks atom, here a diamond, there a cube, again a prism ora 
rosette, each substance having its own definite, peculiar shape, with an 
utter disregard of all alien materials in the mass. Mark how crystal seeks 
crystal and proceeds to weave its own warp and woof, in column, in trunc- 
ated cone, in spire, in lace-like web of slender needles, each according to its 
kind. See how the advance columns of the various ingredients of the mass, 
cut through, ride over, or yield to one another, in regular social order of 
rank, dependent not upon bulk or hardness but upon purity of substance 
and organizing power, and suppress if you can the conviction that these 
organisms arealive. The only thing they lack is the inherent faculty of dying. 
Drown and dissolve them by fluid, fuse into shapeless masses by volcano 
heat, and on the very earliest opportunity they will promptly and surely 
resume their former shape and beauty. Gentler influences they defy. So 
long as they exist they are indestructible, and their life time is that of the 
everlasting hills. Here, if anywhere in the universe, is eternal life, in the 
popular sense of the term, but it were better named eternal death. Crystal 
life is a bar of adamant to progress. Beautiful in itself it is utterly barren, 
inhospitable, hopeless as regards future growth, It can neither grow itself 
nor assist anything else to grow, save in one way, by dying. The old earth 
shrinks a little in cooling, and our mass of crystals is suddenly elevated 
from cavernous depths to the top or side of one of those long wrinkles we 
call mountain ranges; the sun heats itand the rains pour upon it, the frosts 
gnaw at its edges, until at length its vitality becomes impaired and it suc- 
cumbs to the elements. The whole structure crumbling into a shapeless 
mass of dull, damp, colorless, lifeless clay. Here, indeed, to all appearances 
is the desolation of death in all its hopeless repulsiveness. But wait a 
moment ; here comes a tiny descendant of some crystal which has stumbled 
upon the faculty of dying and improved thereon unto the fifty-thousandth 
generation, a lichen spore, drifting along the surface of the rock. It glances 
forlornly off from the flinty faces of the living crystals, but finds a home 
and a welcome at once upon the moist surface of the clay. Filmy rootlets 
run downward, tiny buds shoot upward, the new life has begun. It ensnares 
the sunlight in its emerald mesh, entangles the life vapors of the air in its 
web, and grows and spreads until the valley of crystal death becomes 
transformed into a cushion of living green in the lapof the gaunt grey 
granite. 
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But what as to further progress? The lichen is green and beautiful, but 
as an individual it can never develop into anything higher. Here again 
progress is absolutely barred by life and must call death to its aid. The 
lichen dies and its dust returns to the earth carrying withit the spoils of the 
sunlight, the air and dew to enrich the seed-bed. A hundred generations 
follow, each one leaving a legacy of fertility, until the soil becomes capable 
of sustaining a richer, stronger, higher order of plant life; whose rootlets 
push into every crevice and rend the solid rock; the living carpet spreads; 
grass, flower and shrub succeed one another in steady succession until the 
cold grey rocky trough is transformed into the lovely mountain glen with 
its myriad life. As the poet sings, the crystals have risen ‘‘on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to nobler things,” and of any link in the chain the 
inspired dictum would be equally true that ‘‘ except it die it abideth alone.” 

But, says some one, this is all very true as tothe surface of Mother Earth; 
but how about the deeper structures, her ribs and body bulk? Every layer 
of them was part of the surface at one time, and the more intimately death 
has entered into their composition, the more highly organized the corpses 
of which they are composed, and the more useful and important they are. 
Come back with me a few million years to the great tree-fern period, and 
gaze upon the matted jungle of frond and stem thirty to sixty feet in height 
which covers mile after mile of swamp. Here indeed is life in all its glory, 
yet itis a living shroud. No hum is there of insect life or twitter of birds 
that build their nests in the branches; for there is neither flower, berry nor 
seed to support the tiniest life. No animal can live on its stringy, indiges- 
tible fodder. The rank growth crushes out any possibility of nobler, more 
generous plant life. The old earth gives a tired sigh, her bosom heaves and 
sinks and the waters rushin and cover the jungle, drown it, crush it, bury 
it with silt, compress and mummify it, and it is numbered with the ‘“has- 
beens,” until one day man stumbles upon a fragment of its remains in the 
face of some sea-cliff, and coal, the food of the steam engine, the motive- 
power of latter-day commerce and civilization, is discovered. Alive, it was 
a worthless weed; dead, it becomes “ black diamonds.” 

When we turn to the higher forms of being, the dependence of life upon 
precedent death is so self-evident as to have been formulated into a truism. 
That the grass must die that sheep may live and that sheep must die that 
man may live are facts as familiar as the multiplication table. If the com- 
mand ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill” were to be interpreted to extend to our animal 
cousins and our vegetable ancestors it might as well read at once ‘“ Thou 
shalt starve.” 

Now let us look for a few moments at the second prevailing miscon- 
ception of death as a destroyer and waster. This is apparently supported 
by a vast array of facts, ranging from the tremendous loss of life among 
the eggs or young of the lower forms to the sudden cutting short of exis- 
tences in which meet the labor and preparation of generations of the past 
and the hopes of the future. What is the use of being born only to die, of 
laboriously building up an organism or character, only to haveit destroyed, 
annihilated, scattered like smoke? 

To the first part of the question the answer almost suggests itself, viz., 
that this destruction is only 3 apparent. Nothing is really lost at all. Merely 
the form is changed, and as it is necessary that life should be produced in 
great abundance in order to give Nature, figuratively speaking, a wide field 
for selection, some method becomes absolutely indispensable by which the 
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elements of the unfit, incompetent, non-elect forms can be promptly re- 
turned to the great crucible of Nature, there to be available for use in new 
and approved patterns. So far from being a waster, death is the great 
economist of Nature, enabling her to conduct her most extensive experi- 
ments with a mere handfu. of material. 

But, you will reply, this accounts only, so to speak, for the materials 
used, Arenot the vantage ground so hardly won, the wonderful organizing 
power, the Jong years expended, utterly lost and hopelessly wasted? I an- 
swer, No, but rather secured thereby. They become an immutable part of 
the history of the race. The upward growth of the race is not an even, con- 
tinuous line, but a series of ever-ascending, tiny curves, each the life of an 
individual, and the tiny shoot of the curve of the life that is to follow is 
given off from near our highest point. 

Death is the great embalmer, the easket into which our loved ones are 
received in the very flower of their beauty and the glory of their strength. 
A sheaf of corn fully ripe is a beautiful, dignified, inspiring sight and 
memory, but it must be reaped to make it so, and not left on the stem to 
rot, and freeze. 

And it should not be forgotten that so long as life lasts, not only is 
growth possible, but degeneration also; and that the further the zenith of 
power is passed, the more probable does the latter become. Nothing can 
imperil the good that a man has done, save his own later weakness, treason 
or folly ; and when the mortal dart pierces him it transfixes him where he 
stands, and secures the vantage ground he has won. His function here is, 
as it were, a ratchet upon the notched wheel of human progress, to secure 
every inch gained as a starting point for the life to come. 

But the crowning beauty and noblest impulse of the process is that it is 
intrinsically a burying of the old life to render possible and enrich the new. 
The parent form falls with all the scars, the weariness and grime of the 
conflict into the gentle lap of Mother Earth, in order that the new life may 
rise fresh, pure, triumphant. Old errors are buried, old failures forgotten, 
The race takesa fresh start every generation. We are all but drops in the 
grand stream of life which flows with ever widening sweep through all the 
ages. 

Weare immortal, if we but form a true sturdy link in the great chain 
of life. It is this unbroken continuity of life, ever rising to nobler levels 
from the ashes of apparent death, that is so beautifully typified by the 
Phoenix and similar traditions. 

We should cheerfully pay the debt of Nature, proudly confident that 
she will be able to invest the capital to better advantage next time from 
the interest we have laboriously added to it. There need be no shrinking 
dread of the “pangs of dissolution,’ the “final agony ;” for such things 
have no existence save in disordered imaginations. Ask any physician 
whose head is silvered o’er with gray, and he will tell you that while disease 
is often painful, death itself is gentle, painless, natural, like the fading of a 
flower or the falling of aleaf. It is literally true that “ there is a time to 
die” as well as to live, and when that time comes the event becomes not 
only tolerable but, like all other natural processes, desirable ; every fibre of 
our tired, worn-out being demands it. When death comes near enough, so 
that we can see the eyes behind the mask, his face is as welcome as that of 
his twin brother Sleep. 

Woops HUTCHINSON. 
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IS LAND HELD OUT OF USE? 


THOSE who advocate a single tax on land values as a remedy for that 
discontent which is assuming such an alarming aspect, argue that land 
and labor are factors of production, and, that, as much land within the 
margin of cultivation is not in use, and as many persons who are anxious to 
labor are unable to secure employment, this proves that land is held out of 
use. Yet a little reflection will show that this is at the most only presump- 
tive evidence of the condition which they allege, and that it does not pre- 
clude the possibility of other factors intervening. In fact, the same argu: 
ment could be used with equal force to prove that cabs are held out of use, 
and that many persons suffer and die in consequence. Many sick and 
weakly persons that now die would be restored to health if they were able 
to hire a cab and drive into the country, yet the selfish owners of cabs per- 
sist in charging prohibitory rates for their use. 

When thus confronted single taxers retort that the amount of available 
land is limited, while cabs and horses may be multiplied ad libitum, and 
that community of interest causes landlords to extort exorbitant rents to 
corner land. 

It may be remarked that they apparently overlook the fact that in order 
to corner any commodity, a practical monopoly must be secured—there 
must be a concert of action among all holders, competition being fatal. But 
there is not a scintilla more evidence to show that land is cornered than 
there is to show that cabs are cornered. 

Driven from this position they fall back on the claim that the present 
system of taxing improvements is at the root of the matter, and that if the 
tax was placed on the naked land, improvement would be untrammeled. 
But this is simply equivalent to an arraignment of any system of taxation 
of products and may be applied to the license fees for cabs. 

The fact is that the owners of land, while holding it at an exchange 
value based upon a prospective rent, are willing and anxious to rent it at 
what the Ricardian law dictates, and that is what would be aimed at ina 
sensible community in which the single tax was in operation, as that would 
put the land to the best use, and otherwise tenants would obtain an inequi- 
table advantage. That, in order to accomplish this, land situated in and 
near growing communities may remain unoccupied for considerable periods 
will appear by the following consideration: Let it be assumed that a dwell- 
ing was erected on a lot which then rented at $100, and that the rent hav- 
ing subsequently increased to $500 the building was destroyed by fire. 
Now a little reflection will show that it might be a foolish venture to rebuild 
the dwelling. 

If, as would probably be the case, there had been an increase in the rent 
owing to the more remunerative use to which adjoining lots are put, the 
question would arise whether it might not become impossible to burthen 
the tenant with the increased rent which might be expected in the near 
future; in other words, whether a dwelling was the best use to which the 
lot could be put, the fact being that a store, hotel or club-house would prob- 
ably be the best. This being tne case, the owner might wisely decide to wait 
until such an applicant appeared and then put up an improvement to suit 
him, 

It is difficult to perceive how the appropriation of the rent in taxation 
would alter the conditions, for prospective tenants would apply the same 
reasoning if they were wise and the lot would have to await an occupant as 
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at present. Even if it was offered at arent of 400, to force it into use, yet 
sensible men would not erect a dwelling with the chance of being dispos- 
sessed by an effective bid of over $500 in a few years which would involve 
them in a loss. 

The same reasoning may be applied to unoccupied land generally, and, 
while the judgment of landlords is not infallible, yet, in their competitive 
efforts to obtain the Ricardian rent, they are putting the land to the best 
use. It may be further remarked that when the land is within the margin 
for improvements the ultimate purchaser is an improver, and therefore the 
offer of land for sale is an effective effort to improve, the price being very 
generally enhanced by a prospective increase in rent; but there is no evi- 
_ dence whatever that free competition is less operative in determining the 
exchange value of land than that of shoes or other commodities. 

While it is true that large gains are often realized in the exchange of 
land, it is also true that the other side of the account shows heavy losses, 
but the single taxers close their eyes to these as firmly as those who regard 
the cornering of wheat as a gigantic wrong close them to. the sacrifices of 
the manipulators. It should be noted that nothing which has been said 
above denies the iniquity of the private appropriation of the rent. A care- 
ful study of the subject by the writer leads him to believe that the measure 
for removing the inequity of our social organization is to be found in quite 


a different direction. 
WILLIAM B. CoopPER. 





SING-PO’S CHART. 


THE Mandarin Sing-Po was equally renowned for his learning and be- 
loved for his amiability. Besought by a great number of his humble neigh- 
bors to reveal to them the wonders of the world beyond the Foo-Noo-Shan, he 
ascended the loftiest peak of that majestic range, and there drew his famous 
Chart ofthe World. Within the limits of sight his chart was true, barring 
certain unimportant errors in proportion, due to his inability to reduce per- 
spective to ground plan. For the rest, he drew from memory and hearsay, 
but chiefly from his prolific imagination, Around the circle of the known 
swept a great ocean, like that which zoned the shield of Achilles. In the 
remotest border of the blue tide were posted at regular intervals, like 
watchmen on Hwangtee’s great wall, an array of little islands bearing the 
names England, France, Germany, Russia, America, etc. 

The public exhibition of Sing-Po’s chart vastly increased both his fame 
and his popularity, until at last a series of foreign wars brought with them 
the increased knowledge of the outer world, which has always been war’s 
chief recompense for its cruel ravages, from the time of Abraham down to 
Lord Clyde. 

Then turned around the vulgar throng 

To seek for the fool who had told them wrong 
And feariul!l vengeance upon his head 

They would have wreaked—but he had fled— 
As other sages may some day flee, 

Where’er they be, who think they see 

The whole of heaven, and earth, and man 

In the little span that they can scan 

From a mountain peak of their Foo-Noo-Shan. 


Did Sing-Po flee to America? Whether he did or not, his counterpart is 
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here in many capacities. He preaches from the pulpit, he rants from the 
platform, he thunders in the editorial, he lectures in the professor’s chair. 
On the stage of Boston Music Hall, a while ago, stood a man whose name is 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, whose unconsidered invectives and 
oracular discourses aresought by great syndicates and devoured by millions 
of eager readers. His subject was Evolution. He held up to scorn the great 
modern system of thought which has done more to emancipate the human 
mind from primordial ignorance and superstition than any other one agency. 
He kicked it about the stage as if it were a football. He poured upon it 
floods of abusive ridicule. 

The rushing torrent of his eloquence was unobstructed by any but the 
most superficial knowledge of facts. Any youth who had studied the sub. 
ject for one term at school must have wondered at the crass ignorance that 
was unblushingly poured forth into the ears of that great audience. The 
more puerile the arguments, the more sonorous the periods in which they 
were uttered and the more absurdly extravagant the gestures with which 
they were emphasized. The more intelligent of bis hearers must have been 
reminded of the philosophy with which the doctrine of the earth’s sphericity 
was first antagonized. ‘If the earth be round,” urged the Sing-Pos of that 
day, “‘trees must grow downward on the other side; men must stand with 
their feet uppermost; and pray, what is to prevent the water from pouring 
downward into space?” 

And yet that great Boston audience applauded! Whether in good 
faith or in derision, I cannot tell. 

The number of those whose lifework is teaching is very large. Clergymen 
journalists, statesmen, artists, authors, are all teachers, and upon all alike 
rests the same great responsibility—to teach only that which is true. Next 
to the ignoble desire for notoriety, perhaps the greatest obstacle to the faith- 
ful discharge of this responsibility is the vast amount of material that is 
demanded from teachers of all classes. Thinkof the four to twenty or more 
big closely-printed pages of the daily paper, the thick monthly magazine, 
the thousands of volumes yearly issued from the press, the weekly discourses 
from the pulpit, the five or six hours a day in the schoolroom, and judge 
whether, on the whole, Error does not have a better chance fora hearing 
than Truth. 

EDWARD P, Jackson, 
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THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


BY THE HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


THE grand stand upon which President Cleveland stood when 
he opened the Columbian Exposition at Chicago fronts towards 
the great lake which is there fringed by a fagade crowned with 
statuary. Behind the President, and to the right and the left 
of him, stood buildings which in their splendor and beauty 
seemed the work of some great magician. Looking upon these 
and then upon the sea of happy and expectant faces that greeted 
him, Mr. Cleveland said : 


“We have built these splendid edifices, but we have also built the mag- 
nificent fabric of a popuiar government, whose grand proportions are seen 
throughout the world. We have made and here gather together objects of ' 
use and beauty, the products of American skill and invention; but we have 
also made men who rule themselves, It is an exalted mission in which we 
and our guests from other lands are engaged, a3 we codperate in the in- 
auguration of an enterprise devoted to human enlightenment, and in the 
undertaking we here enter upon we exemplify in the noblest sense the 
brotherhood of nations.” 


There is not a phase of the naval display which, at the water’s 
edge of our country, formed so fitting aprelude to the opening 
ceremonies of the great exposition that does not inspire such 
thoughts. Certainly no scene was more beautiful, and none more 
suggestive than that which greeted the eyes of those on board the 
** Dolphin” as she steamed into Hampton Roads on the morning of 
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the 22d of April. The air was soft, and the sun shone brightly, as 
the little ship ploughed her way into these historic waters. Within 
this generation there was fought here the famous battle between 
the ‘‘ Merrimac” and the ‘‘ Monitor.” It was that battle which had 
put the work-shops of the world to work at. ships and guns of 
new device, creating a revolution in naval architecture, the latest 
results of which were the splendid men-of-war that now lay so 
peacefully side by side in the famous roadstead. 

The “ Merrimac,” the Confederacy, and the great civil war 
had passed into history, the Union of the States had been pre- 
served and strengthened, the sting of defeat and the shouts of 
victory had been forgotten, and now those who had ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Confederacy were vying with those who 
had fought for the Union in doing honor to the flag that floated 
over the ‘‘ Dolphin.” A few miles further on, at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Jay the U. S. S. “* Constellation,” successor to the 
old ship that, in 1799, had fought to death the French ship 
“‘L’Insurgente.” Now there lay here four beautiful men-of-war 
floating the tri-color and joining in honors to the American flag. 

In 1807 there had sailed out of this roadstead for the Medi- 
terranean the U. 8. S. “Chesapeake.” When only a few miles 
beyond the capes she was overtaken by the British ship ‘* Leop- 
ard.” A demand was made for three men claimed as deserters 
from a British vessel, and, upon arefusal by the American, the 
English ship opened a furious fire upon the ‘‘ Chesapeake,” 
which, being unprepared for the attack, was compelled to sur- 
render. This outrageous act of the British officer, though at first 
disavowed by his government, was a prime cause in rousing that 
feeling of indignation which, eventually, in 1812, compelled the 
President of the United States to declare war against Great Brit- 
ain. In singular contrast with the conduct of the commander of 
the “Leopard,” here now, in these waters where that ship had 
watched for the departure of the “‘ Chesapeake,” the commander 
of the British fleet, Sir John Hopkins, was distinguishing himself 
by the urbanity and zeal with which he labored for the success of 
the great International Review. 

Here, in this beautiful sheet of water, lay at anchor men-of-war 
representing nine nations, six of them, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, 
Russia, the Netherlands and Germany, monarchical in form. Asthe 
“Dolphin” hove in sight there was not a cloud in the sky, and each 
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of the thirty war-ships in view seemed hung with rainbows of many 
colors. They were all dressed in the gay colors of Italy in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of King Humbert’s marriage. 
Amid the thousands of American citizens who lined those shores 
and manned ships in that harbor there was not one who was not 
intensely devoted to republican government, yet it is probably 
true that there was not one among them all who criticised the be- 
stowal of these honors upon aking. All felt that this gathering 
typified what was well called by Mr. Cleveland the “‘ brotherhood 
of nations.” ‘To our officers and sailors these honors were not, 
perhaps, as striking, because they were not as novel, as to the 
civilians who had never witnessed such a scene. There is a code 
of honor and of courtesy prevailing among naval officers of all 
flags that is the happy growth of centuries. It is civilizing, re- 
fining, and has a constant tendency, when properly observed, to 
promote peace and good-will among the nations of the earth. 
This code the American naval officer is happily fitted to practise 
by the training he receives at Annapolis. A nation’s navy is the 
right arm of its diplomacy. There is a constant call upon the 
naval officer to practise the amenities of life in intercourse 
with men of other nations. He is often obliged, by the 
duties of his position, to receive and to entertain, not only 
naval officers, but often distinguished civilians. The British 
Government furnishes certain of its fleet commanders an entertain- 
ment fund. One who is familiar with the exigencies which 
make such frequent demands upon our fleet commanders, cannot 
but regret that the United States has not some similar provision 
of law. Such an appropriation, however, should always be care- 
fully restricted. 

The dinners given on board the American ships at the Ren- 
dezvous and the Review were paid for by the Government. Con- 
gress apprepriated funds for them, because the foreign ships were 
the invited guests of the nation, and our officers could not afford, 
from their own private means, to entertain on so large a scale. 

The boat races, and friendly musical contests, that formed 
such a pleasant feature of the gathering at Hampton Roads, were 
also not entirely without precedent. Neither was there anything 
especially uncommon in the number of ships that were assem- 
bled. In numbers the combined fleets did not compare with the 
Spanish Armada, nor with the vessels that fought at Trafalgar, 
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nor even with the French fleet of more than one hundred modern 
vessels that assembled for practise off Cherbourg and Brest in 
1891, nor with the great British fleets that have more than once 
in later years manceuvred off the coast of England. Nor is this 
the first occasion upon which the ships of different nations have 
assembled to celebrate a great event. Sixty ships of war, all told, 
belonging toseveral nations, assembled at Barcelona at the open- 
ing of the exposition in 1888, sixteen of these being battle-ships ; 
and at the Columbus celebration in Genoa, in September last, 
there were thirty-nine men-of-war, including thirteen battle-ships. 
But at Barcelona and Genoa there was no concert of action, no com- 
mon programme, no commander whose directions or requests 
were followed. Hach squadron was there to lend its presence and 
that was all. 

The combined fleets of nine nations, the Brazilians having 
come in and the Spaniards having left with their caravels for 
New York on Sunday, set sail from Hampton Roads on Monday, 
the 24th of April, at about 10 o’clock. The “Dolphin” did not 
take a place in the line but steamed alongside for a time, and at 
12 o’clock fell back half way down the line, signalled to the fleet 
** good-by and a pleasant voyage,” and then steamed on ahead. 
When half a mile in advance Oaptain Buckingham, for a better 
view of the fleet, turned the head of the little vessel gradually 
across the lines made by the advancing columns, and then was 
witnessed from her decks a scene that has no parallel in history. 
There were two lines of vessels, almost perfect, the starboard 
column headed by the English ship ‘‘ Blake,” followed by the 
ships of seven other foreign countries; the port column headed 
by the ‘* Philadelphia ” and composed of thirteen American ves- 
sels. All were steaming at the prescribed rate, under command, 
by courtesy, of the American Rear-Admiral Gherardi. No ques- 
tion of rank or precedence and no desire to be independent 
marred the programme. It was an illustration of ‘ brotherhood 
of nations.” So of the Review in New York harbor on the 27th. 
Hach ship took its prescribed place, manned its yards and saluted 
the President as he passed by. 

A little over seventy years ago, so hostile was the feeling on 
the Continent of Europe to republican government that Russia, 
Prussia and Austria entered jointly intoa project, which happily 
proved futile, to aid Spain in reasserting her dominion over cer- 
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tain of her revolted colonies in America, solely because they had 
established over themselves governments republican in form. 
How suggestive it was that Russia and Germany (comprising 
Prussia) had now sent their ships to these waters to join with the 
ships of republican France, and of South American republics 
(ali to act under the command of an American Admiral ), in do- 
ing honor to him who had discovered the continent which is now 
the home of republics. Especially noticeable and memorable 
now was the blue cross of Russia. Russia isthe most absolute of 
monarchies, yet no flag was more welcome than hers. America 
will never forget that, in the trying time when the United States 
seemed about to be rent in twain by civil war, the great Musco- 
vite Empire was the steadfast friend of the Union. 

But the crowning, and, in many respects, the most interest- 
ing feature of the whole was the land parade of the sailors on the 
28th of April in the streets of New York. When the proposition 
to have such a parade was first mentioned the naval officers con- 
sulted received it with, to say the least, doubts and misgivings. 
Our naval officers are, fortunately, conservative ; they have been 
trained to stand supra antiquas vias, and they feared that there 
would be failure in an attempt to get so many foreign troops to 
land, with arms in their hands, on American soil. No such 
thing had ever been tried or thought of. But when it was de- 
cided upon, the officers who had doubted made it a success. And 
the shore parade, while it was the most significant act of good 
will to the American people and American institutions, was also 
the crowning lesson of the Review. The crowds who looked on, 
no doubt, concurred with patriotic unanimity in the idea that the 
Yankee sailor was entitled to the prize, but every thoughtful 
observer was impressed with the idea that if our men should ever 
come to blows with their friends who were behind them in line, 
they could never hope to win except with a fair supply of ships 
and guns. The stalwart Russians, with their sturdy tramp; the 
business-looking Britons, keeping step to ‘‘God Save the 
Queen ;” the quick-stepping Frenchmen; the Germans, with 
their natty uniforms; the Italians, and, indeed, all the detach- 
ments of the unique body of men were drilled and disciplined into 
fighting machines. Never was such a sight witnessed before as 
the sailors of nine different nations marching together, and never 
was anything better calculated to impress upon those who saw 
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them the lesson that the American sailor can keep his place upon 
the seas only when his Government is behind him. 

The most pleasing and singular feature of this parade was to 
see Russians and Englishmen, who have for years been watching 
each other with jealous eyes over the mountain ranges that divide 
their Eastern possessions, marching one after another, and Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen, who are sworn enemies at home, following 
each other with friendly footsteps on American soil. Italy and 
Germany are said to be in league with Austria against Russia and 
France, and here, in the streets of New York, Italy, France, Ger- 
many and Russia were allin friendly competition for the favor of 
bystanders. How naturally comes the thought that the United 
States, which is now leading all the civilized world in the direction 
of free institutions, is to lead in that path that shall bring the 
people of the earth to universal peace. In that direction our past 
history points us. England, though our mother country, was 
long our bitterest foe. For years after the Revolution she refused 
to make a treaty consummating the results of the War of Inde- 
pendence, and she was still smarting under the loss of her colonies 
when her persistent assaults on our rights goaded us into the War 
of 1812. Great Britain never formally renounced the right of search, 
on account of the claim of which the War of 1812 was fought, until 
1858. But the two countries have made peace at last. Mutual. 
good will and respect have been testified in many ways, and never 
more significantly than at the naval review. In the waters of 
New York, the same in which so many thousands of American 
prisoners died in British prison ships during the Revolution, Sir 
John Hopkins, the British Admiral, flashed out on the night of 
the 27th of April, 1893, the figure of George Washington, a more 
striking act of amity even than the reverential visit paid 
some years ago by Lord Coleridge, the Chief Justice of England, 
to the tomb at Mount Vernon. The most substantial proof 
that there is to be enduring peace between us is furnished by the 
arbitration between the two countries of the Alabama claims in 
1872, of the Fisheries question at a later date, and of the Fur 
Seal question now being discussed at Paris. Arbitration has 
become the mode of settling disputes between Great Britain and 
the United States. It is fondly hoped that we will adhere to this 
method, and that in the near future the examples set by the two 
leading countries of the world may be followed by other nations, 
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When it shall become common among nations to substitute inter- 
national tribunals for the arbitrament of the sword, the philan- 
thropist may look forward with hope for the coming of the time 
bodied forth in that dream of the poet— 

“* When the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man—the Federation of the world.” 

That happy time, however, is yet in the far distant future. 
Dreamers have been for years predicting its speedy coming, but 
the world’s bloody record of battles in this nineteenth century 
warns all practical men that its realization can be anticipated only 
from the refining influences of generations yet to be. It is un- 
doubtedly the mission of our Government to lead in that direction. 
The Geneva arbitration was the first step. That was followed by 
the commissions to arbitrate the fisheries and fur seal questions, 
and now by the international review which has presented the re- 
markable spectacle of the sailors of many nations, armed to the 
teeth against each other at home, coming together upon American 
soil to celebrate in a manner never before witnessed the victories 
of peace achieved by the freest people in the world. Our country, 
in this great onward march of the world, is in the lead. She 
must keep her place, and to do so her people must remember that 
the Geneva arbitration was achieved only after the terrific bat- 
tles of our civil war had demonstrated to the world the fighting 
capacity of our citizen soldiery, when the fortunate termination 
of that war had left us one great people, and when the American 
navy, suddenly improvised upon new lines to meet the exigencies 
of that war, though crude and clumsy in many respects, was be- 
lieved to be the most powerful in the world. The real Quaker 
who will submit to insult rather than resent it by violence is not 
a successful peacemaker among men. Neither can a nation which 
adopts a Quaker policy, however great it may be in natural re- 
sources, expect in this age of the world that its international dis- 
putes shall be arbitrated by international tribunals, or hope to 
keep the lead in the great work of bringing about the “ brother- 
hood of nations.” If America would keep her own peace with all 
the nations of the earth and maintain her place in the vanguard 
of civilization she must be at all times prepared for war. This is 
the lesson of history emphasized by the Rendezvousand the Re- 


view. 
Hitary A. HERBERT. 


WHO ARE THE CHIEF WEALTH-PRODUCERS? 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEW REPUBLIC,” “IS 
LIFE WORTH LIVING ?” “A ROMANCE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY,” ETC. 


THE economic theory which forms for millions the basis of 
the views and feelings which they hold and cherish with regard 
to social problems, is that all wealth is produced by those kinds of 
toil or exertion of which all healthy men are capable, and to 
which the great majority of men, in every community, must and 
do devote themselves, and that consequently all private fortunes, 
or the exceptional riches of a minority, are simply an abstraction 
from the social product of the majority. Some of those who hold 
this theory look on this abstraction as mere legalized fraud or 
robbery. Others consider that for some reason, never sufficiently 
explained, the rich man has somehow a right to possess his 
riches, though he generally deserves to be denounced for the 
manner in which he uses them. But at all events they. all of . 
them, consider that the wealth of which great private fortunes are 
composed cannot possibly have been produced by the men who, 
fairly or unfairly, acquire it ; and that a great fortune enjoyed by 
one man means necessarily the possession by one man of things 
that have been produced by many men. 

This theory is at the bottom of nearly all the social agitation 
of to-day, creating confusion and misunderstanding amongst men 
who ought to understand each other, rendering futile and mis- 
chievous much practical effort, and turning much generous and 
genuine feeling into absurdity. For, although when looked at 
superficially, it has the air of a truism, it embodies in reality the 
gravest of all speculative errors which, in our day, have affected 
any practical problem ; and it is high time that the exponents of 
economic science should rouse themselves, should expose its true 
character in clear and precise language, and should once for all 
expel it from the popular mind by establishing in its place the 
antagonistic truth that corresponds to it. For the political 
economists are mainly to blame for its prevalence ; and though it 
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may not be correct to say that they themselves are guilty of it, it 
could never have spread itself as it has done if it had not been 
for the inaccuracy and incompleteness both of their thought and 
their terminology with regard to a certain fundamental part of 
their subject. My aim, in the present paper, is to point out ex- 
actly what this inaccuracy and this incompleteness are ; but first 
let me state briefly what the truth is, by which the error I have 
just indicated requires to be displaced. 

If the error has at first sight the air of a truism, the truth at 
first sight will have the air of a paradox ; for it is this—that in- 
stead of the riches of the few being taken from the products of 
the many, the present competence of the many is taken from the 
products of the few ; and that not only do the few as a body pro- 
duce the whole of the wealth which they enjoy, but that they pro- 
duce as a body every increase of wealth which is year by year en- 
joyed by the many also. Great fortunes of certain kinds—such 
as those of stockbrokers—are no doubt abstractions; they repre- 
sent the capture of wealth, not the actual creation of it ; but the 
wealth that in such cases is captured is principally, if not en- 
tirely, wealth produced by the few, and captured from the few; 
and even were this not so, it could make no difference to the main 
fact Iam asserting. For before wealth can be captured, it must 
have been produced by some one; and whatI assert is that in all 
modern countries—in such at least as have been enriched by mod- 
ern industrial progress—a minority produces more wealth than 
the majority ; that it produces the entire wealth of the richer 
classes, and a part, that is yearly larger, of the wealth of the poorer 
classes ; and that so far are the few from being the plunderers of 
the many, that the many, economically speaking, are the mere 
pensioners of the few. I said that at first sight sucha statement 
has the air of a paradox ; but it will appear in a different light 
when its real meaning is considered. 

In the United States the same number of men who in the year 
1840 produced wealth to the value of a thousand million dollars a 
year produce at the present day wealth to the value of two 
thousand three hundred millions. That is to say, in proportion 
to the number of producers, the product in fifty years has in- 
creased fifty-three per cent., whilst if we carry back our inquiries 
to the beginning of the present century we shall find that it has 
increased by at least sixty-six per cent. Now this increase in the 
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productivity of the producers must be due to some cause or 
causes which are in operation now, and were not in operation 
then. In other words, for every hundred million dollars produced 
in the United States in the year 1893 sixty-six millions are due 
to causes which were not in operation in the year 1800; and as to 
what these causes are, there can, of course, be no doubt. They 
are scientific invention and discovery, and improved methods of 
dividing and applying labor. But these improvements have not 
been the work of chance, or of nature. They have been brought 
about by the deliberate and persistent action of men, and the mil- 
lions which we just now said to be due to the improvements 
have been really due to the men by whom the improvements were 
made. 

Let me pause for a moment to insist on this last point. 
When it happens—as happens in all modern production—that 
single products are produced by the action of great numbers of 
men, we cannot say, as we could under simpler conditions of 
industry, that in a literal sense any one man produced any one 
thing. Accordingly, unless we maintain that the products are 
produced by nobody, we are obliged to say that each man _pro- 
duces so much of the product as is added to the total when he 
joins in the process of production, or so much as would disappear 
from the total if he withdrew from the process of production. . 
Thus, if we found that at any given period a thousand men pro- 
duced cloth to the value of two thousand dollars a day, and 
another man arrived on the scene, who by controlling and direct- 
ing them, enabled a thousand and one men to produce cloth to 
the value of six thousand dollars a day, we would say that this 
thousand-and-first man produced every day cloth to the value of 
four thousand dollars. This thousand-and-first man may be 
taken to represent all those men by whose action industrial pro- 
ductivity has increased during the present century; and they, 
like that one man, must be held to be the actual producers of 
whatever additional wealth is, through their action, produced by 
the same number of men. These men who, as will appear pres- 
ently, are a very small minority, correspond, broadly speaking, 
with the wealthier classes ; and out of every hundred million dol- 
lars produced in the United States to-day, these men produce at 
least sixty-six millions. 

When the truth on which I am insisting is explained in this 
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way, the paradoxical aspect which it at first wears disappears. 
In the eyes even of those who are most inclined to dispute it, 
it ceases to be an absurdity which they can ignore; it appears in 
the light of a fallacy which it is necessary to refute ; and the sole 
ground on which it can be attacked becomes at once apparent. 
That ground is as follows: It may be urged—and indeed it con- 
’ stantly is urged—that all kinds of industrial action are to be 
classed together, as alike depending on social conditions in which 
we all share. No invention, no discovery, it is said, however 
new and important, is the work of any one man. The man who 
nominally makes it has used the inventions and the discoveries of 
others ; and he could never have made it if those others had not 
gone before him, and if society in general had not codperated 
with them in bringing their ideas to a practical issue. Hence, it 
is argued that, however great may have been the effect of the ac- 
tion of a few men, their power of acting was derived entirely 
from society, and that society has a right to whatever wealth may 
result from it; in fact, that society as a whole has virtually pro- 
duced the wealth—that the wealth is a social product. 

I shall show presently that to argue in this way is about as 
accurate and scientific as it would be to say of an anthem which 
Handel had just composed, and was himself playing on an organ, 
that it was the social product of the musician and the man who 
blew the bellows ; or to say of a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that it was the social product of the painter and the man who 
prepared the canvas. But though the argument is really absurd, 
it is to a certain extent plausible ; and it can be properly refuted 
only by examining it with some care. And this brings me back 
to what I said about the political economists : for hereis the point 
with regard to which I taxed them with inaccuracy and incom- 
pleteness ; and it is to these deficiencies on their part, both in 
analysis and language, that the plausibility of the above argument 
is due. 

In the accepted language of political economy all industrial 
action is classed under the head of labor, and if any economist is 
asked by what kind of action these improvements were brought 
about which have made labor more productive he will answer by 
labor of certain special kinds—by the labor of invention, the labor 
of scientific discovery, or the labor of superintendence. These are 
the phrases employed by J. 8. Mill. and though later writers have 
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attacked and amended many of his doctrines they have all of 
them to this day adhered rigidly to his analysis and terminology, 
by regarding and treating all kinds of industrial exertion as so 
many manifestations of the same force which is exerted when a 
man ploughs a field, carries a sack, builds a wall, or employs a 
tool at a turning lathe. They are one and all classed under the 
common heading of labor, and the higher kinds, which are par- 
ticularized by the term ability, are regarded as nothing but labor 
that is highly skilled. 

Now if this were merely a question of scientific terms, such 
an inclusive use of the term dabor might be possibly quite admis- 
sible, and might in itself lead to no misapprehensions. Political 
economy, however, is a science that can be.of no value, except in 
so far as its teachings are apprehended by practical men generally ; 
and it happens that the term Jador, as used by practical men, has 
a widely different meaning from that which the economists give - 
to it. The economists use it so as to include ability. Practical 
men use it so as to specifically exclude ability. There can be 
about thisno manner of doubt. Let us, for instance, take the case 
of the sewing-machine. The production of every sewing-machine 
in existence must, if we use the language of the economists, be 
said to be largely due to the labor of the principal inventor, 
namely, the late Mr. Singer, who, by this so-called labor, pro- . 
duced for himself one of the largest fortunes in America; but no. 
politician who in any industrial dispute were to give himself out 
as representing the claims of labor would be understood, in any 
quarter of the civilized world, as professing to represent the claims 
of such persons as Mr. Singer. As soon as the ability of such 
persons succeeds and enriches them with its proper fruit—that is 
to say, as soon as its true character shows itself—it is at once 
excluded in the thought of the world generally from the kinds of 
exertion which the world generally means by labor. And the 
world in general is perfectly mght. If the term Jador is used in 
the sense which, for all practical purposes, is universally attached 
to it, labor and ability are two distinct things. But here comes 
in the mischief produced by the error of the economists, Since the 
economists persist in speaking and conceiving of labor as includ- 
ing all kinds of industrial exertion, and since what the world 
means by labor does not include ability, it has come about that, 
in the thought of the world generally, ability is not regarded as 
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any kind of industrial exertion, or as forming any factor in the 
production of the “ social product.” 

The error to which more immediately this misconception is due 
is an error in economic language; but the real source of it is an 
error in economic analysis—an overlooking of the real difference 
between the faculties exercised by the inventor, the discoverer, 
the director, on the one hand, and the mechanic, the plough- 
man, or ‘the toiler,” on the other. The difference is not 
one of greater or less skill. The invention of a new machine 
does not represent a development of the faculties employed 
in giving a perfect finish to its parts. Nor does the differ- 
ence consist, except in an accidental way, in the fact that 
one kind of exertion is mainly mental, and the other muscular ; 
for there are many kinds of exertion recognized by everybody as 
labor (such for instance as that of a pointsman on a railway) in 
which the mind is the principal thing employed. The real dif- 
ference is this: Labor is the industrial exertion of a single man 
on some single piece of work, and on that single piece of work 
only, no matter what this may be—the carrying of a sack or the 
wheeling of a barrow, which requires no training at all; or the 
finishing of a chronometer, which requires the training of half a 
life-time. Ability is the industrial exertion of a single man, 
which affects simultaneously the labor of many men, multiplying 
or improving the results of it in each case. 

This is the fundamental distinction—entirely neglected by the 
economists—between the two great forces which, in the modern 
world, produce wealth ; and nearly all the confusion which prevails 
to-day with regard to economic questions is due to the fact that 
this distinction has been overlooked, and that the two forces have 
been treated as varieties of one. Unless this distinction, and the ex- 
act nature of it, are recognized, and these two forces are separated 
in thought and name, it is as impossible without confusion or 
self-contradiction to either explain the phenomenon of modern 
industrial progress as a whole, or to discuss the problems to 
which it has given rise, as it would be to discuss or explain the 
theories of modern chemistry on the assumption that the universe 
was composed of the traditional four elements. But the moment 
we recognize that there are involved not one force but two, and 
that they differ from one another in the way above described, 
what before was impossible becomes simple and easy. We can at 
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once see and understand the force which represents the element 
of change in industrial productivity, and to which all the 
increase of wealth in the modern world has been due 3 which is 
at the present day producing the greater part of it; and which, 
being the natural monopoly of a small class, explains how the 
minority are creators not of their own wealth only, but of a large 
portion of the wealth of the majority besides. 

To establish this point fully, as against hostile criticism, would 
require a book—and I hope to devote one to this subject—instead 
of a short article ; for industrial ability is of various kinds, and 
unless these are all fully considered the nature of their opera- 
tions cannot be made clear, nor the extent to which, and the 
exact sense in which, each is a natural monopoly. But enough 
can be said, even in the course of a few pages, to indicate the 
principal facts which such an examination would bring home to us. 

In the first place, then, it will become evident to us that in- 
dustrial ability—or the faculty by which one man assists the 
labor of an indefinite number of men—may be either the genius 
of the scientific discoverer, the ingenuity of the inventor, the 
critical shrewdness of the man who discriminates a useful in- 
vention from useless ones and supplies or procures capital for 
putting it into use; or it may be the enterprise or tenacity of 
purpose that pushes a business and overcomes difficulties ; or the’ 
gift of managing men by which labor is economized 3 or it may 
be the gift of constructive imagination by which labor is directed 
to the accomplishment of new ends. This is a rough classifica-, 
tion, but it is sufficient for our present purpose, and it will enable 
the reader to realize the following truth—that all the various 
kinds of ability indicated are fundamentally gifts of character, 
not the results of education. Let a hundred men from childhood 
be brought up in the same school, let them all be devoted to the 
same branch of knowledge, let them enjoy to the fullest what is 
called “equality of opportunity,” and it will be found that not 
only is there no equality in the amount of knowledge they acquire, 
but that there is hardly any resemblance in the practical uses to 
which they will be able to put it. Two men may have worked 
together in one laboratory. One will never do more than under- 
stand the discoveries of others. The other will discover, like 
Columbus, some new world of mysteries. And as in discovery, so 
in action—so in the management of men—education does noth- 
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ing to equalize differences of men’s powers. Rather it tends to 
show them, whilst, as for invention, some of the greatest invent- 
ors of the world have been men who can hardly be said to have 
had any education at all. Arkwright, for instance, had not even 
the education that might have come from being apprenticed to 
the industry which his genius revolutionized. 

And here let us us notice how skill is something entirely dif- 
ferent. Skill is entirely an acquisition—the result of training or 
education ; and is often a social, rather than an individual product 
—as may be seen if we look back to the earlier conditions of in- 
dustry, when each craft was a ‘‘ mystery,” and when, in the case 
of trades localized in the same place for generations, each worker 
was familiarized from. childhood with methods, and tricks of 
dexterity, not known elsewhere. The hardware industries in cer- 
tain English towns afford remarkable examples of this. Mere 
skill in such industries was perhaps greater at the beginning of 
the present century than it is now. And yet such are the limits 
of skill that the development of the steam engine was for a long 
time retarded by the difficulty experienced in making the cylinders 
of engines with anything like sufficient accuracy ; and if the world 
had had to depend upon skill alone the steam engine as we now 
know it would be still an utter impossibility. What made it pos- 
sible was the ability of a small number of men, among whom may 
be mentioned Maudslay—the inventor or introducer of the slide- 
rest. These men, by the improvements they introduced in the 
machinery by which machines are made suddenly endowed thou- 
sands of skilled laborers with a power of accurate workmanship 
which was never beforeattainable. This power descended on them 
from the inventors like the fires of an industrial pentecost, and 
their efficiency, which was the slowly-matured social product of 
centuries, was by a force acting outside themselves multiplied a 
hundred fold within a few years. 

Now when once an invention, such as that of Maudslay, is 
made, it becomes, unless it is patented, public property, and this 
fact introduces us to another set of considerations. We shall find 
if we analyze the results of ability, that they divide themselves 
into three classes : first, those which the author can keep to him- 
self by means of a patent or otherwise, but which if not protected 
can be made use ot by other people; secondly, those which are 
not susceptible of being patented or otherwise monopolized, but 
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which as soon as they are achieved necessarily become common 
property, such as the discovery of some new natural principle, 
or some exceedingly simple process ; and, lastly, those which not 
only cannot be protected, but do not require protection, because 
they can never become common property, or be separated from 
the able man, such as the results on a business of an able man’s 
management or enterprise. It is only when we deal with the sec- 
ond of these classes of results that we find any plausibility 
remaining in the socialistic argument which merges the functions 
of ability in those of social labor. A savant who discovers some 
new natural principle, and publishes the fact in a scientific 
treatise, can hardly claim to be the producer of any portion of 
the products which result from the application of this principle 
to industry. But the reason is that a discoverer of this kind 
rarely sees or cares to see farther than the natural prin- 
ciple itself, leaving it to others to make a practical 
application of it;* and the moment we come to consider 
the practical applications of a discovery we shall find that 
these are the monopoly of ability of other kinds—the ability that 
invents new machines, new apparatus, new appliances, new com- 
modities and the ability that manages men. ‘There can, it is 
true, be no monopoly of knowledge ; but the wider and more com- 
plex knowledge becomes, the more marked is the monopoly of the . 
powers that enable men to command and use it. The two kinds 
of ability then that directly affect industry we may call, for the 
sake of brevity, cnventive ability -and the ability of enterprise ; 
and it will be seen that neither of these can, in any practical 
sense, be regarded as merged in the common social exertion of the 
community, but that they are both of them the natural 
monopoly of a small and distinct class. The electric light, for in- 
stance, or the telephone, are no more the gocial products of the 
present age than ‘‘ Hamlet” was the social product of the whole 
population of England at the time of Elizabeth ; and a community 
can no more be said to be the author of what the man of ability 
invents than it can be said to enjoy the income which the man of 
ability spends. 

All these points require to be carefully worked out ; but their 


heip from it ; whilst a new natural principle may be known by everybody ; but no 
workman will be assisted by it in any way tillitis seized on and utilized by some 
one able man, or a few able men, 
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general bearings can be perceived from even this brief mention 
of them. It will be perceived how distinct ability is from labor, 
at once in the nature of its operation and in the class of persons 
possessing it ; how the ability of one man is, in productive power, 
out of all proportion to the labor of one man; and how it may, 
without any greater effort being involved, produce results which 
are a thousand times as great. 

Perhaps the best means by which, in a short space, I can 
elucidate the subject will be by calling the attention of the reader 
to a beautiful and interesting illustration, which will throw a yet 
further light on the various kinds of ability involved in the pro- 
duction of commodities, and the relation they bear to labor, and 
to each other. The illustration I refer to is that afforded by the 
business of the publisher. A publisher may publish books which 
will either be bought by nobody, or by very few people, or by 
many people, and not only the value of his business to himself, 
but the extent to which it enriches the community, will depend 
on how many people wish for the books, and on how much they 
wish for them. If it cost a thousand dollars to produce an edition 
of a book, and no one would buy a copy, all the exertion involved 
in producing it would be wasted. The edition would have no 
exchange value. If only five people wanted to buy copies the © 
exchange value of the whole edition would be only the exchange 
value of those five copies ; whilst if on the other hand the edition 
had been limited to five copies only, and these had been priced at 
two hundred dollars each, it might well happen that even 
this small demand would be destroyed. There are certainly 
not many books, which if one copy only were wanted, it would 
be worth while to print; for few customers would pay for the 
cost of producing them. Inorder to make a publishing business 
possible, the exchange value of the books must at all events equal 
the cost of producing them ; and as they will possess no exchange 
value at all unless they can be sold at a sufficiently moderate 
price, and as the price will not cover the cost unless there is a 
demand for a sufficient number of them, it is easy to see the 
faculties on which the economic production of books depends. It 
- depends—as do all kinds of production—on labor in the first place, 
much of it being skilled labor ; for without this, type could not 
be made or set, nor could the paper or the binding be produced. 
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many copies of a book that nobody cares to read ; and the very 
foundation of every publisher’s business is the ability which selects 
such books as at any given moment will be appreciated by the 
public—that is to say, will possess a sufficient exchange value. It 
depends entirely on the exertion by him of this ability whether 
the contents of his warehouse are worth thousands of dollars, or 
are merely so much waste paper. So far as the amount and 
quality of the labor is concerned which is employed in their pro- 
duction, they might be either the one thing or the other.* 

It remains, however, to take account of the ability of the au- 
thor, without which the ability of the publisher would be useless. 
It is not necessary to comment on so obvious a fact as that the 
value of the labor of the compositor depends on what the author 
has written ; but attention may be called to the connection be- 
tween the two kinds of ability—that of the author, and that of 
the publisher, and to their different character. The ability of 
the author is the ability of invention, and its results must be 
classed with those which, if not artificially protected, cease, when 
once they are produced, to be the monopoly of the producer ; for 
any book as soon as the copyright expires becomes the property 
of any or every publisher who chooses to appropriate it. But the 
ability of the publisher, which consists in the power of selection 
and judgment, produces results which remain of necessity his 
own ; for they consist of the salable qualities—or, in other words, 
the exchange value—of the editions which he offers to the pub- 
lic. The way in which these two kinds of ability codperate in 
_ giving these editions their value—that is to say, in turning a 
book into a commodity which economically has any value at all— 
may be left to the consideration of the reader. I will only point 
out in the briefest way possible how the production of a book, as 
an economic commodity, illustrates the parts played by ability in 
all modern products. 

It involves, as we have seen, both the ability of invention and 
the ability of enterprise; and it shows how the results of the 
ability of the inventor—that is to say, the author—even were 
they secured to him by the artificial monopoly of copyright 

*It is impossible to even mention here all the economic points which the above 
example illustrates with a singular clearness. But special attention may be called 
to the luminous way in which the case of a printed book shows the difference be- 
tween cost of production and value—labor determining one, and ability of the 


various kinds the other, Labor would produce no value at all, except as the 
servant of ability. 
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must, before they can be invested with economic value, be for 
the time being monopolized by the selective ability of the pub- 
lisher. It will show also the fallacy of the idea that, because 
certain results of ability can be monopolized by their authors, 
only through artificial means, they properly belong to the com- 
munity; and that men of business ability who utilize these re- 
sults rob the community of the wealth which this use of them 
produces. If such men rob anybody, it-is not the community 
that they rob, but some few individuals whose ability is of an- 
other kind. For if the publisher of a popular novel should in- 
crease his own receipts by paying nothing, or an insufficient sum, 
to the author, it is plain that the author is robbed of what is due 
to him, not the reader. 

And this suggests the mention of yet another point, which 
can be here indicated in the most cursory way only. In the pop- 
ular language of the day, when the men who represent ability are 
spoken of they are spoken of generally as representing capital. 
A little reflection will show anybody that capital assists produc- 
tion only in so far as it represents ability and is utilized by abil- 
ity ; that it is, in fact, to ability what hands are to labor. It will 
be seen also that capital—or at least the larger part of it—is the 
creation of past ability, not the creation of labor; and that thus, 
if interest on capital—which is the sum paid by ability for the use 
of capital to the owners of capital—be, as it is often called, rob- 
bery, it is a robbery committed not by ability on labor, but by 
the inheritors of the results of past ability on the monopolists of 
present ability. It is, in fact, a question between author and 
publisher, not a question between publisher and public. 

There is yet another point which the production of books may 
suggest to us. It is this—that in maintaining that labor plays a sub- 
ordinate part in production, we are in no way casting a slur on the 
general qualities of the laborer. The author of the noblest poem, 
or the most profound philosophic treatise, may contribute less to 
the exchangeable wealth of a country during a given year than 
the author of such a book as The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 
And thus many a laborer may be far superior as a man to the 
man on whose industrial ability he is absolutely dependent as a 
laborer. In dealing with the production of wealth we have 
simply got to consider what qualities, as a fact, play most part in 
the production of material values, without any eye to the question 
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of whether such qualities do not often belong to men who, in 
point both of disposition and culture, are very inferior persons. 
It can in the long run be to the interest of nobody to disguise 
the truth ; and an accurate study of economics will teach us this, 
that the few, however inferior morally, produce the larger part of 
the wealth of the modern world; that wealth is not, as is com- 
monly said, the result of social labor but the result of social labor 
multiplied by ability ; and that whatever claims the public may 
have on the wealth of the minority, that claim cannot be sustained 
on the ground that the public has produced this wealth ; for the 
minority as a body have not only produced the whole of it, but 
a vast amount besides, which the public has already appropriated. 


W. H. MALtocx. 


HOW TO CHECK TESTAMENTARY LITIGATION. 


BY THE HON. RASTUS 8S. RANSOM, SURROGATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY. 


Ir wit be admitted, I think, by all that this subject is of great 
interest to every citizen, as all must sooner or later leave their 
earthly possessions to be distributed by their government under the 
supervision and direction of its chosen officers. All persons will 
agree that a procedure should exist duly authorized by the stat- 
utes of the government, according to which the property of de- 
ceased persons shall be collected and distributed in a prompt and 
economical manner. It is not generally known that the right of 
inheritance, and the right to dispose of one’s property by will, is 
not a right incident to one’s labor and thrift in acquiring such 
property. According tothe principle underlying the modern 
state the citizen has not ownership in a single dollar of the fruit 
of his labor, except as such ownership is granted to him by his 
government. However, under all forms of government in the 
civilized world, at least, the citizen is permitted to own and con- 
trol the fruits of his labor and the profits of his 
business ventures, subject always to the superior title 
thereto of his government. Here we have briefly stated 
the reason for the custody by the government of all the 
property of the citizen after his demise, to be by it appropriated 
to the payment of any dues to it, such as taxes, to the suitable 
burial and other funeral expenses of the decedent, to the pay- 
ment of all his just debts, and of the distribution of the remain- 
der among his heirs if he died without a will, or to those persons 
who are named by him in his last will as devisees or legatees. 
The interests or rights of these persons are necessarily controlled 
by the government, who through its proper officers settles all 
questions which in any way affect the final disposition of the de- 
cedent’s estate. This duty of the government is paternal in its 
character. It will be easily perceived that innumerable ques- 
tions are likely to arise in respect to the rights of the persons, 
who, under the law, are interested in the decedent’s estate ; -dis- 
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putes and controversies must be of frequent occurrence, in which 
difficult problems of law will intrude themselves and are to be 
solved by the government authorities. Questions of a purely 
business character must be answered, helpless persons, such as 
infants, the insane and very old people, are to be protected, and 
after they are marshalled before the governmental authorities the 
estate of the dead man must be divided between them. 

The scheme of the State governments in this country for the 
distribution of decedents’ estates is fashioned after that of Eng- 
land. In New York State the officer elected by the people to whom 
full power and jurisdiction is delegated by the government in the 
premises is called the Surrogate. This officer, as the title of his 
office indicates, acts in the place of another, viz., in the place 
of and for the State government. The history of this office is 
most interesting and instructive, and the reader is referred to the 
opinion of the learned and eminent Chief Justice Charles P. Daly 
in the Matter of Brick’s Estate.* Judge Daly traces the jurisdic- 
tion of this office from the earliest settlement of this State and 
explains the functions, duties and powers of the Surrogate. Many 
and important changes have been made by the legislature of this 
State since the creation of this office, until we have now a Court of 
Record in the city and county of New York presided over by two 
Surrogates whose jurisdiction is confined to the probate of wills, ° 
the appointment of executors, administrators, trustees and guar- 
dians, the control of these officers and the supervision of their offi- 
cial acts. The jurisdiction of this court is limited by statute, but 
within its domain of authority it has the widest jurisdiction and 
the broadest powers of any court. Here what is called natural 
justice and equity have full sway. The Surrogate has the right 
(it has been held by the Court of Appeals) to decree upon equita- 
ble principles and upon principles of justice and reason. The 
Surrogate is both a ministerial and a judicial officer and with him 
is lodged ample power to limit litigation in his court to actual 
and honest differences, to check and prevent captious disputes 
and speculative proceedings. 

How then shall the increase of testamentary litigation be 
checked ? The answer in the concrete is that the Surrogate should 
be conscious of his authority and power and should fearlessly en- 
force both with the single purpose of doing justice to all. His 
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duty is plainly set forth in the statutes and the decisions of the 
appellate courts, and an earnest and conscientious effort on his 
part to fulfill all the obligations of his office will reduce litigation 
in his court to the settlement of honest differences. 

As this paper is written for laymen, not for lawyers, I have 
thought best to go somewhat into the detail of the procedure in 
the Surrogate’s Court, so that the reader will perceive the precise 
truth of my proposition, that the strongest check to testamentary 
litigation is the Surrogate himself. His authority and his duty are 
undoubted. In avery recent case the Court of Appeals used these 
words in regard to the Surrogate: ‘‘ The Code invests him with 
the broad jurisdiction to direct and control the conduct and settle 
the accounts of executors and administrators, and to administer 
justice in all matters relating to the affairs of decedents.” 

All of the property in the great city and county of New York 
owned by natural persons must pass by devolution of its title 
through the Surrogate’s Court. At the death of the owner, the 
title to his personal property becomes vested in his personal rep- 
resentative, that is to say, in his administrator, if he dies with- 
out a will, or in his executor if he leaves a will naming an execu- 
tor. His real property, such as houses and lands, descends to his 
heirs-at-law if he dies intestate, and if he leaves a will it passes 
according to the terms thereof. It rarely if ever happens that 
the decedent has succeeded in satisfying everybody with the pro- 
visions of his will, except in the case of a sole legatee. I have 
never known of an objection from a person holding that relation 
to the will. The rule is that the will is a disappointment to 
many who had expected a benefaction, and a sense of personal 
wrong oftentimes induces a contest on their part. There is prob- 
ably no department in the administration of justice where so little 
is really known to the public of the rights and remedies of persons 
interested as that which has to do with the settlement of decedents’ 
estates. Many intelligent persons do not realize the absolute 
right both in morals and in law of a man to dispose of all of his 
property by a paper executed by him in his lifetime, to take 
effect only at his death and which is defined to be his last 
will and testament. His right to so dispose of his property is 
as certain and sacred as his right to dispose of it by sale or gift 
during his life. None of his kin would think for a moment of 
questioning a transfer of property in his lifetime, but at his 
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death those who have not been remembered in his will, as it seems 
to them they should have been, are at once strongly impressed 
with the belief or the hope, in most cases, that the testator was 
of unsound mind and incapable of making a will, or that he was 
unduly influenced by some wicked person to make a will which did 
not include them as beneficiaries. Then commences the bitterest 
of all quarrels—the family quarrel. Resort is had in these con- 
tests many times to calumny and slander both of the dead and the 
living. Greed for money often induces false swearing and in many 
cases rank perjury. The most sacred of family affairs and family 
secrets are paraded before the world in the hope, usually vain am 
glad to say, that the will of the dead man shall be rejected, his last 
wishes disregarded and defied, and any modicum of his property 
which may be left after paying the expenses of the litigation given 
over to them. A most wholesome check to this kind of testamentary 
litigation, in my own view, would be the insistence of the Surro- 
gate that the case be promptly tried, the trial to proceed from day 
to day until the end is reached, whereupon he should at once de- 
cide, stating as briefly as practicable his reasons, both on the facts 
and the law. By pursuing this course the prime object of many 
contestants, to delay and harass the proponents of the will for the 
purpose of forcing a settlement which shall give them some valua- 
able interest in the estate, is defeated. : 

Many wills are contested with no honest belief on the part of 
the contestants that the will was not lawfully executed, their real 
motive often being the gratification of spite and spleen with the 
hope that in the course of the proceeding something may turn up 
to their advantage. Their chief reliance, however, is upon delay. 
Contests of this sort are not very prevalent, and if the Surrogate 
will severely denounce them from the bench and will charge the 
costs of the contest against the contestants personally, as he has 
the right to do, and enforce his decree in that regard by such 
powers as are conferred upon him by law, proceedings of this 
character will be in good faith founded upon facts which will 
justify in the mind of a reasonable man careful investigation. 

I de not intend to produce the impression that all persons in- 
terested in the decedent’s estate shall not have full and fair 
chance to investigate ina proceeding for that purpose the factum 
of his will, but I do mean that their objections shall be made in 
good faith, not for a fishing expedition, not for delay, not to co- 
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erce a settlement (but another name for blackmail), and that 
they shall be ready within a reasonably short time to substantiate 
them by legal evidence. 

In all cases where the decedent has left his property, or a consid- 
erable portion of it, to strangers, to the exclusion of his children 
or his wife, his brothers and sisters, father and mother, the will is 
said to be unnatural and a careful scrutiny of all the facts and 
circumstances by the Surrogate is required. Contests of such 
wills are rarely ever in bad faith, although they do not often suc- 
ceed, because it is the policy of the law, which is consonant with 
reason and sense, that the decedent may dispose of his property 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, or even in absolute 
defiance of conscience and against the plainest and most sacred 
of moral or family obligations, so long as it be the fact that his 
will was his own free act, done at a time when his mental capacity 
had not been practically destroyed. 

If the Surrogate will take pains to explain in clear language 
to the assembled relatives of the deceased person the really sim- 
ple and just doctrines of the law, upon the application of 
which their rights depend, he will usually put an end to further 
litigation in that particular case. Such action by the Surrogate 
would so enlighten the understanding and reason of the parties 
that the litigious contestant would find his support taken away, 
and the unworthy attorney who is so often the procuring 
cause of the contest, with no interest to serve but his own, will 
no longer be able to deceive the credulous with his {.-v.d tales of 
certain success in the appellate court. Another thought on this 
subject, in connection with the probate of wills, impels me to 
suggest that much testamentary litigation is induced by the pe- 
culiar jurisdiction of the General Term of the Supreme Court 
over all proceedings in the Surrogate’s Court. The statute gives 
the General Term of the Supreme Court original jurisdiction 
over all proceedings in the Surrogate’s Court; that is to say, the 
trial of a will contest in the Surrogate’s Court may be treated by 
the General Term on an appeal as an idle ceremony, and the 
whole proceeding, so far as evidence is concerned, may be held 
for naught and proceedings de novo had in that court, or the pro- 
ceeding may be continued in that court from the point where the 
Surrogate disposed of it, that court having the right to recall 
witnesses and examine new ones. This, in my opinion, is an 
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unwise and burdensome provision of the statute and ought to be 
repealed. 

When the Surrogate was but a ministerial officer such jurisdic- 
tion of the General Term was necessary ; but the Surrogate’s 
Courts are now Courts of Record, and there is no reason why 
they should not have all the authority of any of the superior 
courts of record of any of the cities and counties of the State. 
It is the settled rule of decision that the findings of fact 
upon a trial before a jury, a judge at Special Term, or a 
referee, where there is a conflict of evidence, cannot be set 
aside upon any appeal in any court. This rule I state broadly, 
which fairly answers my purpose; but in a will case, or any other 
for that matter, in the Surrogate’s Court, presided over by a 
magistrate who, as the statute defines, is a judge, the General 
Term is not bound by his findings of fact where there was a con- 
flict of evidence before him. 

Parties litigant and their attorneys are well aware of this con- 
dition of the law and they are prompt to avail themselves of it, if 
there is the shadow of a chance that a different finding on the evi- 
dence laid in before the Surrogate may be secured. The reason 
for the rule that the findings of a jury, judge or referee are final 
where there was a conflict of evidence applies, I submit, with 
greater force even to a Surrogate’s Court as at present constituted 
than it does to courts of common law. The statute now under 
consideration is a direct invitation to any disappointed suitor in 
a Surrogate’s Court to put the decedent’s estate to delay and ex- 

pense and unreasonable litigation. The citizen should have his 
day in court, that is, his one opportunity tosubmit his case, but 
he has no righttomore. This opportunity, or day in court, as it 
is called, should be given at the earliest possible moment, and a 
speedy trial and a prompt decision should be had. This is my 
notion of the proper administration of justice. Complex and 
tardy proceedings with the rights of parties tried piecemeal and 
in different courts should not be tolerated. 

It is an interesting fact in this connection that the General 
Term of the Supreme Court has more than once refused to en- 
tertain an action for the settlement of an executor’s account, ex- 
cept where construction of a trust provision of the will is 
required, upon the sole ground that the Surrogate’s Court has 
exclusive jurisdiction of such matters, whilst the same court under 
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the statute I have referred to has the right (and exercises it, too) 
of reviewing the Surrogate’s findings of fact on a conflict of evi- 
dence. In other words, the Supreme Court has not jurisdiction 
in an action brought for that purpose to settle the accounts of an 
executor and distribute the estate with the exception stated, but 
the appellate branch of the court has jurisdiction to try de novo 
the factum of a will notwithstanding that the same has been care- 
fully investigated by the Surrogate’s Court with all the great ad- 
vantage of a personal examination of the witnesses. 

Another most important check to the increase of testamentary 
litigation would result if persons who make wills appreciated 
the fact that they cannot continue in the management of their 
property after death. The proneness of everybody to make a 
most elaborate will providing by a system of trust provisions for 
accumulation of income, powers to executors and trustees to in- 
vest and sell, and the establishment of continuing charities is 
fraught with great danger of almost ceaseless litigation and end- 
less expense. Wills are prepared by testators having large estates 
so complex in their conditions that executors are unable to under- 
stand them, and are therefore compelled to seek the opinion of 
the court in an action for their construction. Such actions are 
very frequent, are always costly to the estate and rarely ever satis- 
factory to anybody but the court. 

Our law libraries are groaning under the weight of text books 
and reported decisions of courts of intermediate and appellate 
jurisdiction, all devoted to the task of explaining the meaning and 
legal effect of wills. It seems to me a man about to make a will 
should realize the fact that when his will becomes operative he 
will no longer have any interest in the property left behind, and 
that any attempt on his part to keep control of it or of its earn- 
ings is utterly impracticable and foolish. He should dispose of 
his estate in the simplest way. If he be very wealthy and phil- 
anthropic, public spirited or charitable, or all three, let him ad- 
minister his own estate by giving it away in his lifetime to his 
chosen objects vesting in his donees the title absolutely. To my 
mind the testator unwittingly invites and encourages litigation by 
appointing several executors and trustees, either the same persons 
or different ones. If the estate be a large one with divers trusts 
to execute, investments and sales to effectuate, disagreement and 
contention is certain to happen among these representatives, 
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all of which would be avoided if but one executor had been 
chosen. Again, I believe the choice of natural persons to serve 
in these capacities is a bad one. Many women are named as execu- 
trices of wills, and it is my experience that they know little or 
nothing of business, rely largely upon their emotions and intui- 
tions and fall an easy prey to the ever ready, and always conven- 
ient, confidence man and sharper. My own judgment is that 
women should never be compelled or permitted to undergo the 
labor and responsibilities of these positions. Iam of opinion that 
good safe trust companies are the best executors, etc., and by far 
the best guardians of the estates of infants. 

The limits of this paper do not permit any further elaboration 
of my views upon this subject. Considerable progress, however, 
has been made in recent years in the reduction of litigation. 
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The materiality of these figures and the application to be made 
will be plain to the reader. A further fact I should state, that 
,/ of this whole number of contests, four hundred and eighty-nine, 
or more than two in each week of the eleven months of each of 
the business years, there has been but one reversal, and that was 
upon a question of fact simply. 

The literal meaning of the subject of this paper excludes any 
observations upon another branch of the business in the Surro- 
gate’s Court. But I think a few words in regard to the accounts 
of executors, administrators, guardians and trustees are appropri- 
ate and material. The branch of business in the Surrogate’s 
Court most pregnant with opportunity for litigation, a perfect 
breeder in fact of disputes and contentions, is that which in- 
cludes the settlement of the accounts of executors, administra- 
tors, guardians, trustees, etc. The Surrogate, as I have already 
shown, has control of these officers. It is his duty to protect them 
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in the honest discharge of their trusts and to call them to strict 
account for any wilful or grossly negligent omission of duty. The 
office of the executor and trustee is not of his own seeking, and 
at the best his is a thankless task, with utterly inadequate com- 
pensation in most cases. The rule of law applicable to this 
officer is reasonable and beneficent. The Surrogate should ever 
bear in mind the maxim *‘ that whom the testator trusts, so will 
the law,” and applying the spirit of this maxim to the conduct of 
the trustee or executor he will have no difficulty in doing justice 
to him and to the persons interested in the estate of decedent. 
The accounts of these officers are really very simple and easily 
kept, and there should rarely be any good ground of objection 
thereto. Animportant check to litigation in this department of 
business is the prompt condemnation by the Surrogate of slack or 
faithless performance of duty by the executor, a stern rebuke of 
all extravagance and the surcharging of his account with all 
sums which have been unlawfully expended by him, and in any 
extreme case depriving him of all commissions and charging the 
costs of his accounting against him personally. Idle and captious 
objections to his account, which are not infrequent, should be dis- 
missed at once and the costs of the proceeding charged against the 
objectant personally and their payment enforced. A plain, brief 
statement by the Surrogate of the law in the case should be made 
and his decision promptly rendered. If this course is pursued 
the public will very soon become enlightened, if not fully educated. 

Another great check to testamentary litigation would be the 
trial of all issues by the Surrogate in person. The delegation by 
him of the functions and duties of his office is a vice in our judi- 
cial system. It is supposed by many lawyers that the Surrogate 
is: relieved of much labor in a proceeding sent to a referee; 
whether this be true or not, and I doubt it, the answeris: Give 
us more Surrogates if the number we have are not equal to the 
volume of business. The expense and delay of a reference is often 
almost scandalous, and in the majority of cases is a torment and 
an outrage to all concerned. 

The law which governs and directs the Surrogate in the dis- 
charge of his duties is in the main adequate for all purposes. Some 
amendments which I suggested to the legislature this winter will 
no doubt be enacted, and will serve to effect a more prompt set- 
tlement of the affairs of decedents. Rastus 8. Ransom. 


DISAPPEARING DICKEN SLAND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Among the vast number of queer businesses in which people 
somehow or other manage to pick up a decent livelihood in 
London there is one which is hardly known to Londoners 
themselves, and but little known even to visitors from other 
parts of England, but with which a great number of enthu- 
siastic American travellers are pretty well acquainted. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that it is almost entirely among the pil- 
grims to English literary shrines and the indefatigable and om- 
nivorous general sightseers from the great Western Continent 
that the professors of this singular and deceptive industry find 
their prey. 

For it must be owned at the outset that, although in the 
ordinary conduct of their lives these people are fairly honest, 
perhaps, as the world goes, there is something of a predatory 
nature in their public career, and that the flights of fancy in 
which their peculiar avocation compels them to indulge are 
occasionally—I might almost say generally—very near akin to 
downright mendacity. It may be pleaded in mitigation of this 
somewhat severe judgment that long intercourse and familiarity 
/ with works of fiction have developed among them more brilliant 
imaginations, a higher inventive faculty and keener eyes for the 
picturesque than are found in ordinary mortals; but the fact 
after all remains that more thorough-paced disciples of Ananias 
and Sapphira than the guides to what is called Dickensland 
in London it would be difficult to find in all that vast army of 
untrustworthy people who have taken the great sights and shrines 
of the world into their peculiar keeping. 

As a matter of fact, the London of the early books of Charles 
Dickens is, practically, as Mrs. Curdle said of the drama, “ gone, 
absolutely gone.” Very little even remains of most of the places 
described in the later works. Dickensland in London, indeed, 
has nowadays hardly any more real existence than the Garden of 
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the Hesperides or the Island of Atlantis. But what does that 
matter ? The transatlantic pilgrim to the shrine of the master 
clamors to be shown the house in which Mr. Pickwick lived, 
the court in which Mr. Krook made such a very uncomfortable 
end of it, the actual public-house which displayed Mr. Samuel 
Weller’s extensive and peculiar knowledge of London in so re- 
markable a degree, the Old Curiosity Shop, Tom-all-alone’s, the 
Wooden Midshipman and all the rest of it. Why should he not 
be gratified ? It is true that a great many places of this kind 
were absolutely incapable of certain identification at any time, 
and that almost all the originals of those which were actually 
portraits have been swept from the face of the earth in the course 
of the extraordinary changes which have practically given us in fifty 
years a new London on the ruins of the old. But the demand 
inevitably creates the supply. Old illusions die hard. Dickensland 
lives again in the vivid imagination of the guides, and the truth of 
the old saying again asserts itself—populus vult decipi et decipitur. — 
A curious instance of the way in which people are sometimes 
quite unconsciously and innocently led into error in these matters 
is to be found in John Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Forster gives a picture of Tavistock House, which is, no 
doubt, accepted as a faithful representation of the house as it 
was when Charles Dickens lived in it. But, as a matter of fact, 
itis not. A later tenant added a portico, or porch, to the street 
door ; and this portico, of which Charles Dickens knew nothing, 
figuresin the picture. This is, perhaps, a trivial matter; but 
many of the Dickensland traditions have received credence on 
very similar, and equally inaccurate, grounds. ‘Thus, for instance, 
to take a case outside London, local tradition at the little seaside 
village of Broadstairs in Kent has given the name Bleak House to 
the house on the cliff above the harbor, in which Charles Dickens 
lived during two or three summers, and which, in his time, was 
known as Fort House; and the legend—implicitly believed in 
those parts—is that Bleak House was written there. In point 
of fact, although much of Charles Dickens’s work was done at 
Broadstairs—notably, as regards David Copperfield—it so happens 
that Bleak House was one of the books on which no work what- 
ever was done in Fort House. . 
That there is really little or nothing left of what may fairly be 
called Dickensland in the London of to-day, a rapid survey of a 
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few of the books which afford the guides their most popular and 
remunerative examples will amply prove. 

The Sketches—to begin with the beginning—were written 
some fifty-seven years ago, and it is natural that the scenes 
described, and the manners and customs of the actors in them, 
should have changed considerably in so long a period. But how 
the whole thing has been actually swept away is nothing less than 
astonishing. 

‘* A few years hence,” Charles Dickens wrote in the descrip- 
tion of Scotland Yard, ‘‘ and the antiquary of another generation, 
looking into some mouldy record of the strife and passion that 
agitated the world in these times, may glance his eye over the 
pages we have just filled ; and not all his knowledge of the history 
of the past, not all his black-letter lore, or his skill in book col- 
lecting, not all the dry studies of a long life, or the dusty volumes 
that have cost him a fortune may help him to the where- 
abouts either of Scotland Yard or of any of the landmarks we 
have mentioned in describing it.” This prediction has been 
amply and speedily verified. Scotland Yard still exists, it is true, 
but the street of handsome buildings which leads from Whitehall 
to Northumberland Avenue has nothing but the name in common 
with the old world “territory, which was first accidentally dis- 
covered by a country gentleman who lost his way in the Strand,” 
and the ‘‘landmarks” have fared as badly. Northumberland 
House has gone altogether, and its site is occupied by the Grand 
Hotel and the northern end of Northumberland Avenue ; the new 

‘market, the springing up of which at Hungerford is described as 
- having first given the signal of change in Scotland Yard, itself 
made way for Charing Cross Railway Station in 1862; the Hun- 
gerford Suspension Bridge, which was not constructed until nine 
years after the date of the Sketches, was transported to Clifton 
near Bristol, at the same time. Absolutely no trace of the old 
place remains. - 

Following the Sketches in order, we find Seven Dials still 
existing, little altered in their main features but still consider- 
ably improved ; but the famous old clothes shops of Monmouth 
Street have gone the way of most of the frowsy slums of a like 
nature. Except as to the entrance from St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and what is called Dean’s Court, where some of the old buildings 
have been preserved, the same fate has attended Doctors Com- 
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mons, the courts, so familiar to us through David Copper- 
field, were destroyed in 1867; the successors of Mr. Spenlow 
and the ‘‘ coves in white aprons,” to whom the elder Mr. Weller 
fell so easy a prey, have vanished together into space. There is 
still a theatre on the site of Astley’s, but it is not the same as 
that in which Christopher Nubbles and his family and friends 
made such delightful holiday—nor, it may be incidentally men- 
tioned, would it be possible for any gentleman in Kit’s position to 
give that remarkable oyster supper nowadays for the simple 
reason that the price of oysters in London has increased in direct 
proportion to the increase of London itself. 

Londoners get so many holidays in these days—and use them so 
much better than was too often the case in the old time—that 
they no longer require “a periodical breaking out. . . . A 
sort of spring rash ; a three days’ fever which cools the blood for six 
months afterwards, and at the expiration of which London is re- 
stored to its old habits of plodding industry as suddenly and com- 
pletely as if nothing had ever happened to disturb them,” to quote 
the Sketches’ description of Greenwich Fair, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that this should be so, for Greenwich Fair was abolished 
as a crying nuisance many yearsago. A more permanent, and, in 
its way, more respectable form of outdoor recreation, practically 
vanished when the public got tired of Vauxhall—celebrated by 
Thackeray both in Vanity Fair and Pendennis—and_ the 
«Royal Property,” as it was called, was parcelled out into building 
lots, and when its sometime rival, Cremorne, which, oddly enough, 
is not mentioned by Charles Dickens, was also swallowed up by the 
advance of the enterprising London builder in the course of the 
sixties. The ill-contrived, ill-arranged, ill-constructed criminal 
courts at the Old Bailey still remain, as crying a disgrace to the 
greatest and wealthiest city in the world as ever. ‘The prison of New- 
gate is not yet pulled down, but is practically disused and is to disap- 
pear into the limbo of London memories before very long, and, 
thoughit is still used asa place of execution, the miserable business 
is now done privately instead of in the presence of the horrible 
crowd which used to fill the open space before the frowning walls 
on “hanging Mondays” in the bad old time. The Samuel Wil- 
kins of to-day could not take Miss Jemima Evans to the “ Eagle,” 
for that place of amusement—afterwards, in the hands of John 
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as the ‘‘ Grecian theatre ”—has passed into the hands of the Salva~ 
tion Army, and its concerts nowadays are provided only by the 
singularly inharmonious brazen instruments and flabby big drums 
in which the followers of General Booth appear to take so weird 
a delight, while the dancing platform in the garden, if it is used 
at all, must needs be utilized exclusively for the corybantic exer- 
cises of tambourine-pointing Hallelujah Lasses and Happy Elizas. 
As for the ‘‘ White Conduit,” where Miss Amelia Martin realized 
all the bitterness of ill-considered and disappointed ambition, its 
place knew it no more, and its site in Pentonville was built over, 
years ago. 

It will be noticed that almost every place of amusement men- 
tioned in the Sketches has disappeared entirely, and even a 
casual observer cannot fail to see that the amusements of the 
great mass of the London people have at the same time changed 
altogether. ‘The Vauxhalls and Cremornes have gone, and, even 
if they had survived for a few years longer, would inevitably have 
been suppressed by the wisdom of our municipal rulers, who have 
decided that public dancing-places shall be tabooed, and would 
like, if they could, to refuse any refreshment but tea and lemonade 
to the visitors to the Crystal Palaces and Earl’s Courts which 
have taken the place of the old pleasure resorts. To some extent 
the change may be and, I suppose, must be admitted to be for the 
better, but that the people of that day enjoyed themselves in 
simpler fashion than we do, and were content with a great deal 
less in the way of amusement—and spent very much less money 
in the process—than is demanded now must be patent to any 
‘reader of the Sketches. The monstrous growth of London 
~ and the enormously increased facilities for moving about, which 
have of late years been provided by railways, omnibuses, and 
trams, have made it almost impossible for the modern Londoner 
to take his pleasure, such as it is, except in droves and mobs, and 
I doubt very much whether our people really get half as much 
enjoyment for their money as their simpler-minded and more 
easy-going ancestors got out of their cheaper and far less frequent 
holidays and diversions. 

The troubles of the Pickwickian explorer of Dickensland in 
London begin very early in his career, and the aspect of Goswell 
Street, now known as Goswell Road, which will meet him on the 
very threshold, is calculated to inflict upon him a severe shock to 
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his feelings. It is difficult to imagine how a gentleman of means, 
such as Mr. Pickwick is described to have been, could ever have 
taken up his abode in this noisy, bustling, and, if the truth must be 
told, decidedly unpleasant thoroughfare, or how Sergeant Buzfuz, 
even in the loftiest and most poetical flights of his eloquence, 
could ever have associated it with anything in the nature of tran- 
quillity and retirement. And, even bearing in mind the fact that 
Mrs. Bardell’s establishment was of a very modest kind, it would 
certainly require the boldest and most determined of guides to 
pitch upon any house in the Goswell Road as that from which Mr. 
Pickwick emerged on the memorable ‘thirteenth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven.” But the look 
of the thing changes when it is remembered that at that time 
Islington, which lies at the northern extremity of the Goswell 
Road, was a pleasant, outlying village ; that the fields and lanes 
of Pentonville, Stoke Newington, Highbury, Hornsey, and High- 
gate were within an easy walk of Mr. Pickwick’s lodging, and 
that the miles and miles of streets which now separate the Gos- 
well Road from the open country were not even thought of. 

Possibly, as our traveller drives disappointed to the Golden 
Cross, he will wonder how ever Mr. Pickwick managed to have 
that instructive conversation with the cabman, which would under 
present arrangements be quite impossible, until he remembers that 
in those days the cabman sat on a kind of perch just outside the 
cab and handy for conversation with the fare, and recognizes, as 
he probably will, the infinite superiority of the modern hansom 
over the ancient ‘‘ cabriolet ;” while it will afford him fovd for 
reflection to consider that the prototype of the crowd of omnibuses 
through which he threads his way did not make its appearance in 
the streets of London until the 4th of July, 1829—just about the 
time, indeed, that Mr. Pickwick had completed the sowing of his 
rather late crop of wild oats and had settled down at Dulwich. 

As to the Golden Cross, that is only represented to-day by a 
comparatively modern hotel opposite Charing Cross station. .The 
old Golden Cross was cleared away in 1829 or 1830 to make room 
for the present Trafalgar Square, which has itself been transmog- 
rified in the course of time to such an extent that anybody who 
has to revisit it now after an absence of five and twenty years or 
so would scarcely recognize the place but for the Nelson Column, 
the National Gallery, and St. Martin’s Church. 
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Up to about six years ago there was still enough left of the old 
White Hart Inn in the Borough to swear by, for, although the 
buildings on the south side of the yard had been replaced by an ex- 
ceedingly modern public-house, some of the old galleries and tiled 
roofs on the north and east still looked down forlornly on the 
pilgrim. Now there is not even that much consolation left. The 
whole place has been swept away, and is as unrecognizable as the 
“* Belle Sauvage” on Ludgate Hill, the Pickwickian associations 
with which were long ago dissipated by the erection of a great 
printing office on the site of the house at which Mr. Weller, 
Senior, stopped ‘‘ ven he drove up,” and which has only left its 
name as a puzzle to antiquaries. But if the White Hart is gone, 
a few doors farther to the southward there yet lingers a consider- 
able portion of one of those typical old taverns, “‘ The George ” by 
name, and any one who wishes to know just what the extinct 
White Hart was like would do well to pay a visit to this quaint old 
hostelry. The yard has been annexed by a railway company as a 
depot for the receipt of goods, but all that part of the house which 
lies to the south isin admirable preservation, and ‘‘ The George,” 
although not the rose itself, is at all events nearly next door to it. 

The dry arches of Waterloo Bridge, which were so highly 
eulogized by Mr. Samuel Weller asa “fine sleeping place—within 
ten minutes walk of all the public offices—only if there is an ob- 
jection to it it is that the situation is rayther too airy,” still exist, 
itis true, but as they were utilized for warehouses, stables, and so 
on shortly after Mr. Weller’s time they do not now offer any points 
of interest to the explorer, and the “ Fox-under-the-Hill” 
, tavern in the immediate neighborhood—where Mr. Roker’s friend 
Teddy Martin ‘‘ whopped the coalheaver ”—was disestablished by 
the Victoria Embankment, and the last traces of it have been 
swept away by the vast alterations now going on between the 
Strand and the Embankment at the foot of Cecil and Salisbury 
streets. 

It is of no use for the Dickens student to allow his guide to 
take him into the city in search of Messrs. Dodson & Fogg’s 
offices in Freeman’s Court,—they were pulled down four 
and thirty years ago: and I should very much doubt his succeed- 
ing in the discovery of that “ second court on the right hand side 
—last house on the same side of the vay,” the close aquaintance 
with which, extending even to an intimate familiarity with the 
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peculiarities of the ‘‘box as stands in the first fire-place,” 
stamped Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London as being extensive 
and peculiar. It was about six or seven and thirty years ago 
that I first began my quest after that box in the first fire-place, 
and as I have never been able to come across it I presume it must 
have been improved off the face of the earth very soon after Mr. 
Weller’s time. 

There is a George Yard off Lombard Street to this day, but it 
is a very different George Yard to that in which the George and 
Vulture was situated—Mr. Pickwick surely had odd tastes in the 
way of lodging—and the site of the hotel is now occupied by a 
part of the City Conservative Club, all that remains of the old 
place being its name on the door post of an adjoining chop 
house. The Blue Boar in Leadenhall Market, where they were 
so well acquainted with the elder Mr. Weller’s ways, fared as 
badly when the narrow congeries of ramshackle lanes and alleys, 
which until quite recently contained the old market, were wiped out 
by the fine buildings of the present one. Hard by, the little timber 
midshipman—‘“‘ that which might be called, familiarly, the 
woodenest, that which thrust itself out above the pavement, right 
leg foremost, with a suavity the least endurable, and had the shoe 
buckles and flapped waistcoat the least reconcilable to human 
reason, and bore at its right eye the most offensively dispropor- 
tionate piece of machinery ”—no longer stands ‘‘ taking observa- 
tions of the hackney coaches ” from the side of Sol Gills’s door in 
Leadenhall Street ; and the street itself and all the buildings in it 
are changed beyond recognition. ‘There is no room any more in 
Bevis Marks for Mr. Sampson Brass’s residence, the parlor window 
of which was so close upon the footway that the passenger who 
took the wall brushed the dim glass with his coat sleeve. Bevis 
Marks is now a fairly broad street of warehouses and other well-to- 
do places of business, and one would as soon expect to see a giraffe 
in ** The Marks” as a Punch and Judy show. Further to the 
southward again people walk about in Todgers’s neighborhood——or 
what would be Todgers’s neighborhood if Todgers’s still existed— 
as easily as they walk about anywhere else. It is no longer the 
fate of the pedestrian in this quarter to “‘ grope his way for an 
hour through lanes and by-ways, and court-yards and passages,” 
and never once to emerge ‘‘upon anything that might be reason- 
ably called a street.” Lanes and by-ways, court-yards and pas- 
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sages, all the “devious mazes” of the district have been carted 
away, and nothing remains but the monument, now the centre of 
quite a respectable open space, to remind us that M. Todgers once 
kept house and wrestled with the commercial gentlemen’s appetite 
for gravy close by; while it is enough to give one look only at 
Cannon Street to feel that it is no longer the place for the “‘ some- 
what similar” establishment to which Mr. Jinkins took occasion 
to refer after a certain memorable dinner at which Todgers’s showed 
what it could do when it tried. 

A very happy hunting-ground for the sojourner in Dickens- 
land in London used to be the unsavory neighborhood ‘‘ in the 
vicinity of Clare Market and closely approximating to the back of 
New Inn,” wherein was situated the Magpie and Stump Tavern, 
in which Mr. Lowton entertained Mr. Pickwick in so singular a 
manner, and I take it that more impossible guesses and audacious 
taradiddles have been gravely offered to the unsuspecting traveller 
in this particular portion of Dickensland than in any other. 
For not only did the shabby, dirty, noisome courts and alleys of 
which these particular slums were composed—and almost all of 
which have been quite recently pulled down—answer to many of 
Charles Dickens’s descriptions of low neighborhoods; not only 
were there here many taverns which might well have stood for 
the “ Magpie and Stump ”-- I think, indeed, that the ‘* weather- 
beaten sign-board ” bearing ‘‘ the half obliterated semblance of a 
magpie intently eyeing a crooked streak of brown paint which 
_ the neighbors had been taught from infancy to consider as the 
stump” really was still in existence up to a comparatively recent 
date; but just round the corner, as it were, where Portsmouth 
Street joins Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is the choicest and most gener- 
ally believed in of all the bogus Dickens sights. This is a mean 
little building, now used as a waste-paper store, which describes 
itself as the veritable Old Curiosity Shop ‘ immortalized. by 
Charles Dickens,” and which has about as much to do with the 
genuine building—if Nell’s home had any actual brick and mor- 
ter original — as the Capitol in Washington itself. Curiosity 
shops were not such rarities in 1840 that it was important to 
take any particular specimen as a model to begin with, but let 
anybody recail the descriptions of the Old Curiosity Shop itself 
in the earher chapters of the book, carefully consider Catter- 
mole’s illustrations,and then take stock of that claimant to the 
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title which is now under consideration, and I think he will have 
as little hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that the Ports- 
mouth Street building is a complete fraud as I have myself. 
There is a description of a ‘‘ small, dull yard ” below the old man’s 
window, for one thing, which puts the whole matter beyond doubt, 
seeing that the very few windows in the house in Portsmouth 
Street look direct into the roadway; while the statement in the 
book that the ‘‘ back parlour was very far removed from the old 
man’s chamber,” and the consideration of the circumstances that 
there were in the Curiosity Shop of the book two rooms on the 
ground floor besides the shop, and that in the Portsmouth Street 
house there could not be any possibility of finding room fora 
tenth part of the grandfather’s stock-in-trade, seem to knock the 
final nails into the coffin of Portsmouth Street. And if any fur- 
ther evidence is considered necessary it will be found, I think, in 
the description of the deserted house as ‘‘a dull barrier dividing 
the glaring lights and bustle of the streets into two long lines.” 
There are not many glaring lights and not much bustle in Ports- 
mouth Street, and if there were, they could not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, make ‘“‘ two long lines.” 

Not very far off, across Lincoln’s Inn Fields and New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, is an undoubtedly genuine bit of Dickensland, 
however ; not long to remain it may be feared, as a great deal of 
pulling down and rebuilding are going on in the neighborhood, 
but well worth looking at while it lasts. This is the court in 
which Mr. Krook lived. It can be approached either by the lit- 
tle gate about midway in the east side of New Square, through 
which Miss Flite conducted ‘“‘ The Wards in Jarndyce,” or by a 
passage adjoining the Three Tuns public-house in Chancery 
Lane, just opposite Bream’s Buildings. It is known to ordinary 
mortals as Chichester Rents, and at the Lincoln’s Inn end 
of it stands the Old Ship Tavern, which, I have no doubt 
whatever, was the original of the Sol’s Arms. A careful 
and interesting article in the St. James’s Gazette of June 27, 
1892, claims the corner house opposite (Nos. 8 and 9) as Mr. 
Krook’s, and relies for evidence especially on the fact that no 
other house in the court has an attic with an outside parapet— 
“« Lady Jane,” the Lord Chancellor’s cat crouched ‘on the para- 
pet outside for hours and hours” seeking to devour Miss Flite’s 
birds, it will be remembered. But against that is to be set in 
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strict fairness the fact that we have it in Mr. Krook’s own words 
that the Sol’s Arms was “‘ next door,” while the coroner in the 
course of the inquest on Mr. Krook himself speaks of the “‘un- 
lucky house next door ;” and we are therefore compelled to con- 
clude that ‘‘ over the way ” and ‘‘ next door ” were interchangeable 
terms both with Mr. Krook and the coroner, or to admit that it is 
absurd in considering such matters as this to insist on an absolute 
photographic accuracy in matters of detail. It isenough—or ought 
to be enough, of course it is not enough for the genuine enthusiast 
—that a place should bear sufficient resemblance to a description 
in one of the books to enable us to say with tolerable certainty, 
this is the scene which suggested so and so to the writer. To 
insist upon every brick, or on the absolute identification of every 
detail ; to suppose that Charles Dickens held himself down in 
such cases to mere literal description, bringing to it no imagina- 
tion or invention of his own, is manifestly absurd. And it 
seems to me that a judgment based on these considerations will 
be in favor of Chichester Rents, just as it will not admit the 
claims of the Old Curiosity Shop in Portsmouth Street. Chi- 
chester Rents has a rival claimant, by the bye, in Bishop’s 
Court, a little to the northward. But what little remains— 
and it is not much—of the old houses in Bishop’s Court only. 
seems to point to the greater authenticity of “‘ The Rents.” 
The particular Bleak House scenes associated with this 
neighborhood, it may be added, are very easily to be identified. 
_ There is no difficulty in recognizing Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, 
as Mr. Snagsby’s Cook’s Court, for instance, and as yet the march 
of improvement has left there many houses, any one of which may 
well be that over which the “little woman” ruled with so iron a 
rod. The Courts of Chancery have been cleared away and their 
business has been transferred to the great legal palace in the 
Strand—that triumph of ill-arrangement and inconvenience 
which might almost be the work of the Court of Chancery itself 
—but the original of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers would not be 
hard to find somewhere about No. 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields . 
while farther west, half-way down Russell Court, which leads 
from Drury Lane to Catherine Street, are the ‘*reeking little 
tunnel of a court,” the steps which Jo swept so carefully and so 
cleanly because “he was so wery good to me, he was,” and the 
“beastly scrap of ground” in which they buried Captain Haw- 
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don. ‘There is no offence about the little tunnel of a court now, 
the burying-ground has been asphalted over and is a playground 
for children, but that the little churchyard out of Russell Court 
was that which Charles Dickens had in his mind when he selected 
a last resting-place for poor ‘“‘ Nemo” cannot, I think, reasonably 
be doubted. As for Tom-all-Alone’s, better supervision, sanitary 
and police—and especially the passing of Lord Shaftesbury’s Com- 
mon Lodging-Houses Act in 1851—have cut Tom’s claws and 
generally trimmed him up a good deal, but there are still many 
courts and alleys between Catherine Street and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields which would be unsafe enough in the daytime, and abso- 
lutely dangerous at night, for well-dressed people, not being 
doctors, nurses, sisters of charity, or scripture readers. Across 
Holborn, to the northward, Kingsgate Street still lingers pre- 
cariously. Before long, no doubt, it will take the prevailing 
infection from the broad, new street at its northern end and burst 
out into that peculiar modern red brick which, like a sort of 
scarlet-building-fever, has seized upon so much of the neighbor- 
hood, but a fairly lively imagination can still make out Mrs. 
Gamp’s first floor, which was so “easily assailable at night by 
pebbles, walking-sticks, and fragments of tobacco pipe ”— 
although the modern successor of Mr. Sweedlepipe calls his shop 
a hairdressing saloon, and appears to have no connection in the 
bird line. 

But I have wandered from the party at the Magpie and Stump 
and from Jack Bamber, whose stories about the old inns dealt 
with places of which Charles Dickens was very fond, and which 
are described in many of his books, Several of these will well 
repay a visit from the careful and enthusiastic Dickens student, 
for those which still survive have changed but little in the last 
fifty years. ‘The Temple has been altered a great deal, it is true, 
but Fountain Court has been left pretty much as it was when it 
served as a place of meeting for Tom Pinch and Ruth, and many 
other of the Dickensscenes which are laid in the Temple can still 
be easily identified in the course of a stroll among the old build 
ings which still remain. Furniss’s Inn is still very much as it 
was when John Westlock had that charming little dinner party 
there; a memorial tablet marks the house in which Charles 
Dickens wrote the greater part of Pickwick ; there has been 
little or no change in Gray’s Inn, since Traddles took the ‘< dear- 
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est girl in the world ” there after their marriage ; Staple Inn and 
Barnard’s Inn—the latter the dingiest collection of shabby build- 
ings ever squeezed together in a rank corner as a club for tom- 
cats—still real memories of Mr.Grewgious, Neville Landless, and 
Mr. Tartar, Pip, Herbert Pocket and Joe Gargery ; while Clifford’s 
Inn remains the dreariest of all the ‘‘ shabby crew,” as Charles 
Dickens called them. 'The extensive opening up which has been 
effected by the construction of Holborn Circus and the new 
streets in its vicinity has brought Thaives Inn out of its native 
obscurity ; the archway through which Mr. Guppy conducted 
Esther Summerson to Mr. Jellyby’s house has been removed, and 
the Inn is now one of the turnings out of the broad Circus itself. 
But it is still easily recognizable in bad weather as “‘a narrow 
street of high houses, like an oblong cistern to hold the fog,” and 
has a curiously old-fashioned air among its brand new modern 
surroundings. Indeed, few of the localities in Dickensland in 
London answer more satisfactorily to the description than 
Thaives Inn. But a little way across the Circus are the splendid 
markets of Smithfield on the site of that disgraceful old cattle- 
market which seemed to Pip ‘all a-smear with filth, and fat, and 
blood, and foam,”and which presented so desolate an appearance to 
Oliver Twist when he started on that terrible journey to Chertsey 
with Mr. Sikes. All the Oliver Twist district about here, it 
may be added, has disappeared as completely as Jacob’s Island 
itself, not even a Holborn Hill or a Snow Hill—now connected 
by the Viaduct—remaining to serve as landmarks. Clement’s 
Inn is being pulled down; New Inn is threatened with a like 
fate ; the Globe and the Opera Comique Theatres occupy the site 
of Lyon’s Inn; the place of Symond’s Inn, where Mr. Vholes 
had his office, and where Richard Carstone lived after the Court: 
of Chancery had cast its evil spell over him, knows it no more. 
The Marshalsea Prison, which figured so conspicuously in one 
of Jack Bamber’s stories, which reappeared still more prominently 
in Little Dorrit, and to the recollection of which the many sad 
incidents of Charles Dickens’s boyhood give so much painful 
interest, has altogether gone. Some of its ruins were still stand- 
ing in 1856, but no trace of it is now to be found, although local 
tradition—unaccompanied by any sort of proof—has it that 
some portions of the old prison still exist among the houses to the 
northward of St. George’s Church, in the Borough High Street. 
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The Fleet prison was also pulled down long ago, and its site on 
the east side of the south end of Farringdon Street built over. 
With the debtors’ prisons, and imprisonment for debt itself, have 
gone all the sponging houses about Cursitor Street —the 
Coavinses and others—and that mysterious institution known as 
the «* Rules of the Bench,” the memory of which has been pre- 
served for us in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

But it is not only individual houses belonging to Dickens- 
land which have been lost to us in process of time. Whole 
neighborhoods have changed their nature; new and handsome 
quarters of the town have arisen, not only since the days of Mr. 
Pickwick, but since the death, only twenty-two years ago, of his 
creator himself. Trafalgar Square, as we have seen, dates only 
from about the close of Mr. Pickwick’s career ; the great work of 
the Victoria Embankment was not completed until 1870; the 
Northumberland Avenue change was of later date still. The 
Royal Exchange and the open space about it did not exist before 
1844. The widening of the Poultry and Newgate street, the con- 
struction of the Holborn Viaduct, and the clearing away of 
Middle Row, Holborn, have made a fine thoroughfare which Mr. 
Pickwick would be quite unable to recognize as that along which 
he walked with Sam Weller from George Yard to Gray’s Inn. 
Farringdon Street, Ludgate Circus, St. Bride Street, and New 
Bridge Street have completely changed all that neighborhood. 
The city has been absolutely transformed by the opening up of 
fine new streets in every direction. Shaftesbury Avenue, Theo- 
bald’s Road, Rosebery Avenue, Victoria Street, the great market 
of Smithfield, and many other new streets and open spaces have 
made havoc of the networks of slums, the narrow thoroughfares 
and the intricate mazes of houses which people in the old days 
seemed to regard with perfect complacency. The Houses of 
Parliament, the Courts of Justice, and almost all of the theatres 
have been built, and half the parks of London have been made— 
not to mention the extension of the railway system—not only 
since Mr. Pickwick’s time, but even in quite recent years. 

It is needless to multiply instances. It is enough to recognize 
the fact that the greater part of the London of fifty years ago has 
vanished already, and that the requirements of a vastly increased 
and more exacting population demand still further and more 
sweeping changes. We shall be fortunate if we can even save 
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some of the great monuments of architectural art which were 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers ; but as to Dickensland in 
London, that in the course of a very few years will exist only in 
the books themselves and in the notes of explorers and commenta- 


tors. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘A LOOK AHEAD.’ 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


I THINK one excusable who has been compelled to live for 
months among figures and hard facts, and record only the past, if, 
his task accomplished, he indulges in a look ahead, where not 
what is but what is to be is considered, and where, being no 
longer bound by results achieved, he is fancy free. 

I have taken this privilege freely for myself in this closing 
chapter, and, Utopian as the dream may seem, I place on 
record my belief that it is one day to become a reality. 

Until a little more than a hundred years ago the English- 
speaking race dwelt together in unity, the American being as 
much a citizen of Britain as the Scotsman, Welshman or Irish- 
man. A difference unhappily arose under the British Constitu- 
tion, their common heritage, as to the right of the citizens of the 
older part of the state to tax their fellowsin the newer part across 
the sea without their consent; but separation was not contem- 
plated by Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Jay, and 
other leaders. On the contrary, these great men never ceased to 
proclaim their loyalty to, and their desire to remain part of, 
Britain ; and they disclaimed any idea of separation, which was 
indeed accepted at last, but only when forced upon them as a 
sad necessity from which there was no honorable escape if they 
were to maintain the rights they had acquired, not as Ameri- 
can, but as British citizens. ; 

On the other hand, the mother-land, which forced the issue 
upon her loyal citizens in America, sees nothing more clearly to- 
day than that she was in error, and that she converted a constitu- 
tional agitation for redress of grievances into a question of pa- 
triotic resistance to the exercise of unconstitutional power, an 
issue which Britons have never been slow to accept, and have never 

* This article is the closing chapter of the new edition of Triumphant Democ- 


racy ’—embracing the results of the 1890 census—which is soon to be issued by 
Messrs. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
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failed successfully to meet. ‘There is no British statesman who 
does not feel that if the Britons in America had not re- 
sisted taxation without representation and fought out the issue to 
the end, they would have been false to the blood in their veins. 

I desire to give my readers in the old land and in the new 
some idea of the position of the two parties after the difference be- 
tween them arose. 

The following quotations from the credentials presented by 
the delegates from several of the American provinces to the First 
Continental Congress, organized September 5, 1774, show the 
spirit which then prevailed. 

Delegates from the Province of New Hampshire were in- 
structed 
“To secure and to perpetuate their (the colonies’) rights, liberties and 
privileges, and to restore that peace, harmony and mutual confidence 


which once happily subsisted between the parent country and her colo- 
nies.” 


Those of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, Samuel and John 
Adams among them, were charged to seek : 


‘“‘The restoration of union and harmony between Great Britain and the 
colonies, most ardently desired by all good men.” 


The great Province of Pennsylvania sent delegates for con- 
ference, 
“And for establishing that. union and harmony between Great Britain 
and the colonies, which is indispensabl y necessary to the welfare and hap- 
piness of both.” 

Virginia wished its delegates, among whom were Washington, 
Randolph and Lee, 


“To secure British America from the ravage and ruin of arbitrary 
taxes, and speedily to procure the return of that harmony and union, so 
beneficial to the whole empire, and so ardently desired by all British 
America.” 


We quote now from addresses and petitions adopted by the 
Continental Congress. ; 

From an address to the people of Great Britain, approved 
October 21, 1774, and written, according to Jefferson, by John J ay: 

“'Webelieve there is yet much virtue, much justice, much public spirit in 
the English nation. To that justice we now appeal. You have been told that 
we are seditious, impatient of government, and desirous of independency. 
Be assured that these are not facts but calumnies. Permit us to be as free 


as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union with you to be our greatest 
glory and our greatest happiness.” 
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From the Petition of the Congress to the King : 


‘“ We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution 
of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any newright in our 
favor. Your royal authority over us, and our connection with Great 
Britain, we shall always carefully and zealously endeavor to support and 
maintain.” 


On Monday, June 12, 1775, the Second Continental Con- 
gress passed a resolution for a fast, the battles of Lexington and 
Concord having just taken place, seeking aid 


“To avert those desolating judgments with which we are threatened, and 
to bless our rightful sovereign, King George I1I.” 


From the declaration of Congress, setting forth the causes 
and necessity of taking up arms, adopted July 6, 1775, a few 
weeks after the battle of Bunker Hill : 


**Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and fel- 
low subjects in any part of the empire, we assure them that we mean not to 
dissolve that union which has so long and so happily subsisted between us 
and which we sincerely wish to see restored. We have not raised armies 
with ambitious designs of separating from Great Britain and establishing 
independent states. We fight not for glory or for conquest.” 


From the Petition to the King dated July 8, 1775, signed 
by the members of the Congress present : 


‘Attached to Your Majesty’s person, family and government with all 
the devotion that principle and affection can inspire, connected with Great 
Britain by the strongest ties that can unite societies, and deploring every 
event that tends in any degree to weaken them, we solemnly assure Your 
Majesty that we not only most ardently desire the former harmony be- 
tween her and these colonies may be restored, but that a concord may be 
established between them upon so firm a basis as to perpetuate its blessings, 
uninterrupted by any future dissensions, to succeeding generations in both 
countries.” 


From an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain, also 
adopted by the Congress July 8 : 


‘“Weare accused of aiming at independence; but how is this accusa- 
tion supported? By the allegations of your ministers, not by our actions. 
- . . Yet give us leave most solemnly to assure you that we have not 
yet lost sight of the object we have ever had in view, a reconciliation with 
you on constitutional principles, and a restoration of that friendly inter- 
course, which, to the advantage of both, we till lately maintained.” 
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Thomas Jefferson wrote : 


«. , . LIamsincerely one of those and would rather be in dependence 
on Great Britain, properly limited, than on any nation on earth, or than on 
no nation. 

‘Believe me, dear sir, there is not in the British Empire a man who 
more cordially loves a union with Great Britain than I do.” 


Benjamin Franklin testified before the Committee of the 
House of Commons : 


“‘They (the colonists) consider themselves as a part of the British Em- 
pire, and as having one common interest with it; they may be looked on 
here as foreigners, but they do not consider themselves assuch. They are 
zealous for the honor and prosperity of this nation; and, while they are 
well used, will always be ready to support it as far as their little power 
goes.”—From the “Life of Franklin,” by John Bigelow. Lippincott. Vol. 
I., page 495. 


On July 13, 1774, Jay was appointed a member of a committee 
of New York citizens to draw up resolutions on the non-impor- 
tation policy. This committee reported : 


“‘ That it is our greatest happiness and glory to have been born British 
subjects, and that we wish nothing more ardently than to live and die as 
such ;” that ‘‘ the Act for blocking up the port of Bostonis . . . subver- 
sive of every idea of British liberty ;” and that it should be left to the pro- 
posed Congress to determine the question of non-importation, which would 
be justified only by “dire necessity.”—‘'John Jay,” by George Pellew, pages 
31 and 32. 


While the British-Americans were thus proclaiming their 
love, affection and loyalty for the parent land, and pleading for 
British rights and the Union, we turn to thosein Britain who are 
now regarded as the greatest and wisest statesmen of that time. 
Hear the words of Pitt : 


“Itis my opinion that this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon 
the colonies. At the same time I assert the authority of this kingdom over 
the colonies to be sovereign and supreme, in every circumstance of govern- 
ment and legislation whatsoever. They are the subjects of this kingdom 
equally entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights of mankind, and 
the peculiar privileges of Englishmen ; equally bound by its laws and 
equally participating in the constitution of this free country. The Amer- 
icans are the sons, not the bastards of England. Taxation is no part of the 
governing or legislative power. The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of 
the Commons alone. . .. When, therefore, in this House we give and 
grant, we give and grant what is our own. But in an American tax, what 
do wedo? We, your Majesty’s Commons for Great Britain, give and grant 
to your Majesty: what? Our own property? No. We give and grant to 
your Majesty the property of your Majesty’s Commonsin America. It is 
an absurdity in terms.”—From a speech by William Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, in the House of Commons, J anuary 16, 1776, 
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** No man ever doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an impo- 
sition of three pence. Hut no commodity will bear three pence, or will 
bear a penny, when the general feelings of men are irritated, and two 
millions of people are resolved not to pay. The feelings of the Colonies 
were formerly the feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the 
feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon for the payment of twenty 
shillings. Would twenty shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? 
No! but the payment of half twenty shillings, on the principle it was de- 
manded, would have made him a slave.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Again and again revert to your own principles—seek peace and ensue 
it—leave America, if she has taxable matter in her, to tax herself, I am 
not here going into the distinctions of rights, not attempting to mark their 
boundaries. I do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions ; I hate the 
very sound of them. Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and 
these distinctions, born of our unhappy contest, will die along with it. 
They and we, and they and our ancestors, have been happy under that sys- 
tem. Let the memory of all actions in contradiction to that good old mode, 
on both sides, be extinguished forever. Be content to bind America by laws 
of trade; you have always done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do not burden them by taxes; you were not used to do so from 
the beginning. Let this be your reason for not taxing. These are the argu- 
ments of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools; for there 
only they may be discussed with safety.”—From aspeech on American Taxa- 
tion, delivered in the House of Commons April 19, 1774, 


Horace Walpole said : 


““ You will not be surprised that I am what I always was, a zealot for 
liberty in every part of the globe, and consequently that I most heartily 
wish success to the Americans. They have hitherto not made one blunder ; 
and the Administration have made a thousand, besides the two capital ones 
of first provoking and then of uniting the colonies. The latter seem to have 
as good heads and hearts as we want both.” From a letter to Horace Mann, 
dated September 7,1775. ‘‘ Horace Walpole and His World ”—Scribner’s— 
page 152. 


In a letter dated February 17, 1779, Horace Walpole says : 


** Liberty has still a continent (America) to exist in. I donot carea 
straw who is ministerin this abandoned country. It is the good old cause 
of freedom that I have at heart.” 


Isaac Barré, Member of Parliament, 1761 to 1790, said, in 
reply to Lord North’s declaration that he wold never think of 
repealing the Tea duty until he saw America prostrate at his feet : 


“To effect this is not so easy as some imagine; the Americans are a 
numerous, a respectable, a hardy, a free people. But were it ever so easy, 
does any friend to his country really wish to see America thus humbled ? 
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In such a situation, she would serve only as a monument of your arrogance 
and your folly. For my part, the America I wish to see is America increas- 
ing and prosperous, raising her head in graceful dignity, with freedom and 
firmness asserting her rights at your bar, vindicating her liberties, pleading 
her services, and conscious of her merit. This is the America that will 
have spirit to fight your battles, to sustain you when hard pushed by some 
prevailing foe, and by her industry will be able to consume your manufac- 
tures, support your trade, and pour wealth and splendor into your towns 
and cities. If we do not change our conduct towards her, America will be 
torn from our side. . . - Unless you repeal this law, you run the risk of 
losing America.” 


David Hartley, Member of Parliament for Kingston-upon- 
Hull, in a speech in the House, May 15, 1777, concluded with 
these prophetic words : 


ee 


. . Iwill venture to prophesy that the principles of a federal alli- 
ance are the only terms of peace that ever will and that ever ought to ob- 
tain between the two countries.” 

On November 2, 1775, Mr. Hartley concluded another speech 
with these words : 

“Let the only contention henceforward between Great Britain and 
America be, which shall exceed the other in zeal for establishing the funda- 
mental rights of liberty for all mankind.” 

Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1774, made a 
speech intended to have been spoken on the bill for altering the 
Charters of the Colonies of Massachusetts Bay : 

“ Let them continue to enjoy the liberty our fathers gave them! Gave 
them, did Isay? They are co-heirs of liberty with ourselves ; and their por- 
tion of the inheritance has been much better looked after than ours. My 
Lords, I look upon North America as the only great nursery of freemen now 

_ left upon the face of the earth. But whatever may be our future fate, the 
greatest glory that attends this country, a greater than any other nation 


ever acquired, is to have formed and nursed up to such a state of happiness 
those colonies whom we are now so eager to butcher.” 


Both Briton and American being now fully agreed that those 
who made the attempt to tax without giving the right of repre- 
sentation were wrong, and that in resisting this the colonists 
vindicated their rights as British citizens and therefore only did 
their duty, the question arises, Is a separation thus forced upon 
one of the parties, and now thus deeply regretted by the other, to 
be permanent ? 

I cannot think so, and I crave permission to adduce some con- 
siderations in support of my belief that the future is certainly to 


see a re-union of the separated parts and once again a common 
citizenship. 
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First, In race—and there is a great deal in race—the Ameri- 
can remains three-fourths purely British. The mixture of 
the German, which constitutes substantially all of the re- 
mainder, though not strictly British, is yet Germanic. The 
Briton of to-day is himself composed in large measure of the 
Germanic element, and German, Briton and American are all of 
the Teutonic race. 

The amount of blood other than Anglo-Saxon and Germanic 
which has entered into the American is almost too trifling to 
deserve notice, and has been absorbed without changing him in 
any fundamental trait. The American remains British, differing 
less from the Briton than the Irishman, Scotsman, Welshman 
and Englishman differ from each other. Englishmen, Scotsmen, 
Welshmen and Irishmen are all Britons, and the American (a 
term which of course includes the Canadian) entering among 
these would be as near the common type resulting from a union 
of the fiveas any of the other parts. Indeed the American 
in many respects resembles the Scotsman more than the English- 
man does, and he also in other respects resembles the Englishman 
more than does the Scot. He resembles both Englishman and 
Scot much more than the Irishman resembles either. His intro- 
duction into a common British-American citizenship would not 
produce a resultant differing greatly from that of the present 
union of Scot, Welshman, Irishman and Englishman. The 
action of a Congress elected by all these elements would not differ 
much upon fundamental questions affecting the rights, liberties 
and privileges of the people, from a Congress of Americans 
sitting in Washington, or of Canadians in Ottawa or from the 
action of a British Parliament similarly elected sitting in London. 
No citizen of any of the present states, either British or Amer- 
can, would have reason to fear the loss of anything which he now 
holds dear. He could rest securely in the belief that his fellows 
of the other states could be trusted so to act that the united mass 
would not oscillate. 

A feeling of confidence in each other among the respective 
communities of the race in Great Britain and America may be 
expected to grow, as political institutions continue to assimilate. 

It is to be noted that only in the region of political ideas is 
there dissimilarity, for no rupture whatever between the parts 
has ever taken place in language, literature, religion, or law. In 
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these uniformity has always existed ; although separated politi- 
cally, the unity of the parts has never been disturbed in these 
strong cohesive and cementing links. The books and periodicals 
read upon both sides of the Atlantic are rapidly becoming the 
same. The decision of one court is good law in all. Language 
remains uniform, every approved change in one part of the 
great realm rapidly being adopted throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. Religious ideas are the common property of the race. 
There seems nothing, therefore, to keep the sections of the race 
apart, but everything to re-unite them. 

Second, No one questions that if, instead of eighteen hun- 
dred miles of water between America and Britain, there lay 
another Mississippi Valley, the English-speaking race would 
be one politically, since the federal system of government has 
proved that immense areas can be successfully governed under 
one head, and can exist as one power, the freest government of 
the parts producing the strongest government of the whole. The 
difference of land and water lying between people has hitherto 
been great, and, in the words of the poet, instead of mountains, 
we can say that 


“Oceans interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


This is quite true of the past ; but oceans no longer constitute 
barriers between nations. These already furnish the cheapest of all 
modes of communication between men. It has been my good 
fortune recently to travel from the Pacific Coast to Britain. The 
journey from San Francisco to New York was made in a moving 
hotel, in which our party travelled for six weeksand had every 
want supplied. The time necessary for the trip is five days. 
The other half of the journey, after ashort rest at the Half 
Way House, New York, was performed in one of the best ocean 
greyhounds, the time consumed from land to land being only a 
few hours more than that required for the journey from San 
Francisco to New York. Over land and over sea we had travelled 
under the best conditions of to-day. No luxury was wanting. 
The moving hotel over the land was the best of its kind, as was 
the moving hotel over the water. The ocean voyage was by 
far the less fatiguing, andin every respect more comfortable than 
the overland journey. 
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The future is, probably, to render travel by sea, if not quite as 
fast, yet more comfortable to people in general than land travel 
can possibly be made. ‘The delegate to a conference at Washing- 
ton, leaving Liverpool or Southampton, now reaches that city in 
just about the same time as the delegate from San Francisco, 
Seattle or Victoria on the Pacific Coast. At the time England 
and Scotland were united, Members of Parliament from the north 
of Scotland required as long to reach London. A short time ago 
many of the American Representatives to Congress consumed 
more time in reaching Washington than either of these. The time 
required is being lessened every year. The next three months are 
to see both the ocean and the land journey materially reduced. 

Third, The telegraph connecting London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Cardiff, New Orleans, San Francisco, New York, Washington, 
Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa, bringing all into instantaneous 
communication, is the most important factor in rendering 
political reunion possible, and I venture to say inevitable. 
Without this agency it might well be doubted whether one 
central authority could act for all the scattered parts, but when 
events and problems as they arise, and the discussions upon 
them at the centre, can be instantly known at the extremities, 
and become everywhere the subject of contemporaneous debate 
and consideration, thus permitting the centre to influence the 
extremities and the extremities to respond to the centre, the 
pulse beat of the entire nation can be constantly felt by the goy- 
ernment and all the people. No matter where the capital may 
be, it must still be omnipresent and in touch with all parts of the 
confederacy. ‘Time is therefore no longer to be taken into ac- 
count at all, and distance means but little when all can in- 
stantly hear everything that transpires. 

Fourth, The advantages of a race confederation are so numer- 
ous and so obvious that one scarcely knows how to begin their 
enumeration. Consider its defensive power. A reunion of the 
Anglo-Americans, consisting to-day of one hundred and eight 
millions, which fifty years hence will number more than two hun- 
dred millions, would be unassailable upon land by any power or 
combination of powers that it is possible to create. We need not, 
therefore, take into account attacks upon the land ; as for the 
water, the combined fleets would sweep the seas. The new nation 
would dominate the world and banish from the earth its greatest 
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stain—the murder of men by men. It would be the arbiter 
between nations, and enforce the peaceful settlement of all 
quarrels, saying to any disputants who threatened to draw the 
sword : 
**Hold! Icommand you both ; 
The one that stirs makes me his foe. 


Unfold to me the cause of quarrel, 
_ And I will judge betwixt you.” 


Such a giant among pigmies as the Re-United States would 
never need to exert its power, but only to intimate its wishes and 
decisions. It would be unnecessary for any power to maintain 
either a great standing army or agreatnavy. Thesmaller nations 
having discovered that they would not be permitted to disturb 
the peace of the world would naturally disarm. ‘There would be 
no use in maintaining large forces either for attack or defence 
when the Anglo-American had determined that no one should 
attack. I believe that the wisdom of the re-united nation and its 
regard for others would be so great as to give it such moral 
ascendency that there would be no disposition upon the part of 
any power to appeal from its decisions. All would acquire the 
habit of settling disputes by an appeal to this supreme Tribunal, 
the friend of all, the enemy of none, without thought of ever 
going beyond its decrees. 

Fifth, There are higher though perhaps not more powerful con- 
siderations than the material benefits involved in reunion. Re- 
garding these I should like Britons to consider what the proposed 
reunion means. Not the most sanguine advocate of « Imperial 
Federation ” dares to intimate that the federation he dreams of 
would free the markets of all its members to each other. This ques- 
tion cannot even be discussed when Imperial Conferences meet. 
If it be introduced it is judiciously shelved. But an Anglo-Ameri- 
can reunion brings free entry here of all British products as a mat- 
ter of course. The richest market in the world is opened to Britain 
free of all duty by a stroke of the pen. No tax can be laid upon 
products of any part of the Union even for revenue, although under 
“free trade” such taxes might still exist. What would not 
trade with the Republic ‘‘ duty free ” mean to the linen, woollen, 
iron and steel industries of Scotland, to the tin-plate manufac- 
turers of Wales, to the woollen and cotton, coal, iron, cutlery 
and steel industries of England ? It would mean prosperity to 
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every industry in the United Kingdom, and this in turn would 
mean renewed prosperity to the agricultural interest, now so 
sorely depressed. 

Few except those engaged in manufacturing realize the posi- 
tion of Britain as a manufacturer in regard to the American 
market. The ocean, which many are still apt to consider a bar- 
rier between the two countries, is the very agency which brings 
them so close and will ultimately bind them together. Coal, iron, 
steel, and all kinds of merchandise from Britain reach American 
ports more cheaply than American manufactures produced 
within a hundred miles of these ports. Thus the coal, iron and 
steel from Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle or Liverpool, reach the cities 
of New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Richmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Portland more cheaply 
than the same articles mined or manufactured in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Tennessee or Alabama—the land carriage from these 
States being far greater than the ocean carriage from Great 
Britain. To the whole Pacific Coast Britain is so much nearer 
in cost as to give her under reunion the complete command of 
that market. In the event of reunion the American manufac- — 
turers would supply the interior of the country, but the great 
populations skirting the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific Coast 
would receive their manufactured articles chiefly from Britain. 
The heavy products are taken from Britain to the United States 
in many instances as ballast for nothing. The freight charge is 
generally trifling. Ido not hesitate to say that reunion would 
bring with it such demand for British products as would tax the 
present capacity of Britain to the utmost, for the products of 
Continental nations, which now compete so seriously with Britain, 
would be almost excluded even by a tariff strictly for revenue. 
There would not be an idle mine, furnace or factory in the land. 
The consumption of coal in the United States is already greater 
than in Britain ; of iron and steel it is now fully double. Our con- 
sumption of tin plate exceeds that of all the rest of the world. 
The imports of British textile fabrics grow year after year. These 
never were so great as at present. ‘The only nation which is tak- 
ing more and more of British products is the Republic. The 
American market is enormous and constantly expanding. It is 
in vain that people in Britain hope for any radical change in the 
tariff laws. No party in the United States can or will make 
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many material changes in these. Revenue will continue to be 
raised by duties upon imports as at present and chiefly upon the 
fine textile fabrics—the luxuries of the rich. There can be 
little question that nothing would so certainly insure the per- 
manent prosperity of Britain as free access to the Ameri- 
can market, which can be effected so easily through reunion, 
which would also bring with it enhanced value to land as the 
result of prosperity in all branches of-British trade and industry ; 
and were Britain and America again one the American would 
find the former the best summer home within his reach. Many 
would purchase such homes there and secure for themselves the 
delights of a beneficial change of climate and contact with a 
thousand sources of sweet influences only to be gained in the old 
home of the race. The prophecy of the Spectator made 
many years ago and just repeated would be fully realized, that the 
British American would find the old home his ‘restful park.” 
It is not going too far to say that every kind of property in the 
sceptred isle and every business interest would be permanently 
doubled in value by reunion. 

I do not shut my eyes to the fact that reunion, bringing free 
entrance of British products, would cause serious disturbance to 
many mannfacturing interests near the Atlantic coast, which 
have been built up under the protective system. But, sensitive: 
as the American is said to be to the influence of the dollar, there 
is a chord in his nature—the patriotic—which is much more sen- 
sitive still. Judging from my knowledge of the American manu- 
facturers there are few who would not gladly make the necessary 

‘pecuniary sacrifices to bring about a reunion of the old home 
and the new. There would be some opposition, of course, from 
those pecuniarily interested, but this would be silenced by the 
chorus of approval from the people in general. No private in- 
terests, or interests of a class, or of a section of what would then 
be our common country, would or should be allowed to obstruct a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. 

If the question be judged in Britain by the material benefits 
certain to flow from it, never in all her history was such enor- 
mous material gain within her reach, and never as much as now 
has the future position of Britain so urgently required just such 
an assurance of continued prosperity. The development of man- 
ufactures in other lands seriously menaces her future. She has 
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already lost much in cotton manufacture, which I fear is never to 
be regained. The product of iron has fallen from nearly nine to 
less than seven millions of tons. We see decreases written too 
often in her trade statistics which might be charged to the ebb 
and flow of industrial affairs, were they not accompanied by start- 
ling increases in like branches in competing nations. 

Her position is the most artificial of all nations, islands that 
cannot grow half enough of food to feed her people, but which 
produce double the amount of manufactured articles they can 
consume. Such a nation in order to be secure of her future must 
have a market for these surplus articles and more land from 
which to draw food for her people. This is precisely what re- 
union offers—the most valuable and the nost rapidly increas- 
ing market in the world for her manufactures, and the richest 
soil for the production of the food she requires. Reunion re- 
stores her to ownership in hundreds of millions of acres of fresh, 
fertile soil, the like of which is elsewhere unknown, reopens a 
market for her manufactures sufficient even to-day to absorb all 
her surplus. - 

Reunion will further benefit the United Kingdom in regard 
to debt and taxation, potent factors in the industrial race of 
nations. The national debt per capita of the United States, 
amounts to $14, that of Britain to $88, that of Canada to $48. 
The percentage of taxation in the United States, national, state, 
and local, to earnings was 5.04 last decade; in the United King- 
dom, 9.03—nearly double. When the union is restored it will be 
upon the basis of uniting also the national debts as they stand, 
and making all a common obligation of the union, so that the 
United Kingdom would be relieved at once of the greater por- 
tion of its national debt, and of at least one-half of all its present 
heavy taxation, even if no reduction of expenditure resulted 
from having one general government, one army and navy instead 
of two. About one-fourth of all national taxation in recent years 
in the Republic has gone in payment of debt, and a much greater 
proportion recently for pensions, which are temporary, sothat the 
current expenses of the general government will after a time not 
require more than one-half the present amount of taxation. 

The only course for Britain seems to be reunion with her giant 
child, or sure declineto a secondary place, and then to comparative 
insignificance in the future annals of the English-speaking race, 
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which is to increase so rapidly in America. Heaven forbid that she 
who has been and yet is so great, and still so deeply reverenced, 
should unwisely choose continued separation and tread a by-path 
apart leading to an inglorious career. Let her statesmen study 
the situation, therefore, and learn that reunion with her Ameri- 
can children is the only sure way to prevent continued decline. 
Re-united with these, Britain takes anew lease of prosperity ; 
decline is arrested and increase begins. 

Sixth, The influence upon the individual citizen of power in 
the state and especially of power used for great and good ends is 
immeasurable. The conquering Briton has conquered more and 
more easily as he has had behind him more and more of a record 
of achievements of his race. ‘I am a Roman citizen” was a 
boast which made him who uttered it not only a greater Roman 
but a greaterman. ‘To develop heroes there must be occasions 
for heroism. ‘To develop statesmen the state must have a great 
part to play in the world. Had the Republic remained a mere 
colony it would never have discovered its Franklin, Adams, 
Hamilton, and Hancock, and what would the world have known of 
Washington ; what part could he have ever played to make him 
Washington ? What would the world have known of that genius 
Lincoln, the greatest statesman of the century, or of many 
centuries, had he not been called upon to preserve the Re- . 
public, and with a stroke of the pen to make four million 
slaves freemen? In like manner Hampden, Pym, Elliott and 
Cromwell would have remained comparatively obscure men but 
for the part which it was possible for them to play upon so large 
a stage as Britain. What the British boy grows to be as a citizen 
largely depends upon how he is fashioned by knowing and dwell- 
ing upon the history of his country’s triumphs and of its leaders 
in the past. What would the American boy become as a citizen 
if he had not his Washington and other revolutionary heroes to 
inspire him, and cause the blood to tingle in his veins as he reads 
the story of his country’s struggle for independence ? What kind 
of a man would the Scotsman be if bereft of the glorious history 
of his country and its sacrifices for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty ? He is fed upon and becomes part of Wallace, Knox and 
Burns. Every state should aim tobe great and powerful, and 
noble in the exercise of its power, because power in the state, 
nobly exercised, is the strongest influence in producing good and 
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patriotic citizens. very citizen, being a constituent part of the 
state under democracy, partakes in some measure of its greatness. 
A small and petty political unity tends to breed small and petty 
men of all classes ; dealing with great affairs broadens and elevates 
the character. All these and many other considerations plead for 
reunion. 

Let us now consider the position and feelings of the various 
parts of the English-speaking world towards reunion, beginning 
with Canada. Canada would undoubtedly favor reunion. She 
would gladly reénter a race-federation of which Britain and the 
United States were again the other members. Therefore, it can 
be said of her: ‘‘She is ready.” 

Touching the United States, we find the American Union 
constantly adding States. The original thirteen have now swollen 
to forty-four. Other States, now in process of formation, will 
soon raise thenumber to fifty. So quietly are these admissions 
made that the Nation is scarcely aware of them. A convention 
of the people of a Territory decides to ask admission to the Union 
as a State ; Congress passesabill of a few lines, which the Presi- 
dentsigns, admitting thenew member. Elections areheld in the 
new State for Governor, members of a State Legislature and 
officers of the State, and also for Representatives and Senators. The 
latter make their appearance in Washington, present their cre- 
dentials, take the oath and their seat in the National Councils. 
There is nothing more to bedone. The State attends to all its 
internal affairs and the General Government attends to all general 
matters. The American people are favorable to the extension of 
national boundaries. No evil, but great good, has come from 
every succeeding addition to their union. Therefore, a proposi- 
tion to re-unite Britain and the Republic would not seem any- 
thing novel to them. They are used to territorial extension. 

The reunion idea would be hailed with enthusiasm. No idea 
yet promulgated since the formation of union would create such 
unalloyed satisfaction. It would sweep the country. No party 
would oppose, each would try to excel the other in approval. 
Therefore, as of Canada, so of the Republic we can say: “ She is 
ready.” 

Here we have two members out of the three secured. As far 
as these are concerned the question might be raised to-morrow. 
It is only when we approach the Old Home that we are compelled 
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to recognize that it is not yet ripe for reunion. But this cannot 
even be said of all of its members. In one of the islands a pro- 
posal to become part of the great British-American Nation would 
be hailed with delight. We can safely say of Ireland: “She is 
ready.” 

The position of Scotland in the United Kingdom is that ofa 
small state overshadowed by a great one. She is dissatisfied, and 
is to-day demanding power to govern herself after her own ideas. 
Her position as a State among the proposed States of the great Re- 
Union would be more desirable and infinitely more exalted and more 
independent in every respect than her present position as a State 
in the small Union of England, Ireland and Wales. And not one 
particle would she be less distinctively Scotland, than she is Seot- 
land to-day. Indeed, she would be more Scotland than she is now 
Scotland, because the rights which a State in the Re-Union would 
hold are the rights of sovereignty. She would be supreme within 
her borders, with a National Parliament, and full control over 
her land, her Church, her education, and all her national insti- 
tutions. She would only surrender to a General Parliament con- 
trol of certain stated affairs of an international character. After 
a short campaign of explanation throughout my native land, I 
am confident we should be able to say of Scotland : ‘* She is ready;” 
and what Scotland requires is all that Wales requires, when of 
her we could also say: ‘She is ready.” Her status would also be 
raised, not depressed, by reéntering the Greater Union. Scot- 
land would be more Scotland, Ireland more Ireland, Wales more 
Wales, than they are at present. What great difference would it 
make to Wales, Ireland and Scotland if their representatives to the 
Supreme Council should proceed to Washington instead of to 
London ? Yet this is all the change that would be required, and 
for this they would have insured to them all the rights of inde- 
pendent States, and free access to the only market which can 
make and keep them prosperous. 

The sole remaining member is England, and we confess that 
much has to be accomplished in the way of change before she can 
be induced to again accept the headship of the race as the oldest 
and most revered member in a great reunion which, however, 
she could not expect to dominate as she now dominates the 
present union of the three small states, containing less than one- 
third of her own population, which constitute with her the 
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United Kingdom. But the Greater Union would be one in which 
although she could not be all-powerful, yet she would undoubtedly 
be first, and regarded with all the deference due to age and 
motherhood. 

At first glance, the Briton who considers this question may 
feel that the proposed reunion would involve the giving up of 
his separate nationality, with its unequalled history, its triumphs 
and all that makes the sceptred isle the object of his love and ad- 
miration. ‘There is nothing whatever in this. Not a line of the 
long scroll would be dimmed, not a word erased. ‘The past can- 
not be obscured, and the future, under the proposed reunion 
with the other branches of her own race, may be trusted to be 
grander than the past, as the power and career of the re-united 
nation must be greater than that of any of its branches. Officials 
may be expected to denounce the idea of reunion, fearing that 
their positions under the new régime would be, not less dignified, 
but less likely to be theirs. But the people of Britain have no 
cause to fear that anything would be taken from them, and 
every reason to see that much would be added, We observe in 
the history of the world that patriotism is ever expansive. Cen- 
turies ago the people of Perugia and Assisi, fifteen miles apart, 
were deadly enemies, attacked each other and played at making 
war and treaties. Even St. Francis was wounded in one of these 
campaigns. ‘The patriotism of the Perugian and :the Assisian 
could not embrace an area so great as fifteen miles. To-day 
patriotism stretches over hundreds of miles, in some cases thou- 
sands of miles, and does not lose but gain in intensity as it covers 
a wider area. ‘There is more to be patriotic about. ‘The patriot- 
ism of to-day which melts when pushed beyond the shores of the 
island of Britain, may safely be trusted to partake in the near 
future of the expansive quality. It will soon grow and cover the 
doings of the race wherever situated, beyond the bounds of the 
old home. Professor Freeman, under the influence of this wider 
and nobler patriotism, has already been compelled to declare : 


“‘ He is no Englishman at heart, he has no true feeling of the abiding tie 
of kindred, who deems that the glory and greatness of the child (Republic) 
is other than part of the glory and greatness of the parent.” 


National patriotism or pride cannot, therefore, prove a serious 
obstacle in the way of reunion. 
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It is to be carefully pondered that had separation never occurred 
it would long since have been necessary for the larger part of the 
population to be represented in the General Parliament. It is not 
conceivable that seventy millions of citizens upon one side of the 
Atlantic would consent to be governed by thirty-eight on the other. 
If they were so, they would prove themselves most undesirable 
members of any union. Free born Britons should have no union 
with such people. It is because they are British and masterful and 
will have equality with other Britons that it is desirable or even 
safe to unite with them. Long ere this, therefore, the representa- 
tives of seventy millions would be greater in number than the 
representatives of thirty-eight millions ; and consequently the con- 
dition of England or even Britain in this Greater Britain could 
not have been that of one member overshadowing all the rest. 
When reunion takes place no one state can have such power. 
England would be more powerful than any six of the numerous 
states ; but she would not be more powerful than all combined. 
Nor is it desirable that any one member should be so. If Britain 
were to stand for this it would be equivalent to saying that even 
if the American colonies had not seceded she herself would have 
seceded from them under the policy of rule or ruin and of refusal 
to consider her fellow citizens as political equals. 

Numerous as would be the states comprising the re-united. 
nation, each possessing equal rights, still Britain, as the home of 
the race, would ever retain precedence—first among equals. 
However great the number of the children who might sit around 
her in council, there could never be but one mother, and that 
‘ mother, Britain. 

To resolve to enter no federation of the race in which 
Britain’s vote would not outweigh all the others combined would 
be to assign to Britain a petty future indeed, since the race can- 
not increase much in the United Kingdom and is certain to be 
soon numbered by hundreds of millions in America. “Think 
what we lost when we lost you,” said a Briton recently to an 
American. ‘ Ah,” replied the American, “ but just think what 
we lost.” ‘What did you lose?” * Britain,” was the reply. 
This was true; the loss was mutual—as the gain from reunion 
will be mutual. Each in losing itself will regain the other. 

The impediments to reunion may here be mentioned and con- 
sidered ; 
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First among these the great colonial empire, upon which Britain 
justly dwells with pride. The colonial, however, isa mere tem- 
porary stage in the development of nations. All colonies which 
prosper and grow ultimately develop into independent states. 
These always have lone so, and they always will. It is certain 
that Australasia will have a new confederation if she fulfils the 
expectations of many as to her future growth. If, however, she 
does not increase in the future faster than she has been doing 
for some time, she will no doubt long remain as at present under 
the protectorate of the old land. There would be no objection 
to her remaining under the protection of the reunion. The 
numerous small settlements and dependencies could in like manner 
alsoremain. There is, therefore, no valid obstacle in the colonial 
feature. 

India, with its grave responsibilities, remains. No branch of 
the race now clear of any share in these would willingly consent to 
become a partner in them. India, called the ‘* Brightest Jewel in 
the Crown,” may be ‘‘red” again some day. My experience in 
India, travelling as an American, gave me an insight into the 
forces and aspirations of its people which the citizen of the con- 
quering nation is never permitted to obtain. The wisest and most 
cautious statesmanship alone can lead in peace the two hundred 
and eighty millions of India to self-government; and much has 
been done by the education of the people to render the bestowal 
of self-government upon them inevitable. British occupation of 
that vast country is necessarily temporary. Britain will ere long 
be relieved from its dangerous position there. The right 
of self-government will be granted to the people, who will be 
ready upon short notice to establish themselves as an inde- 
pendent power. There is really no longer any decided advantage 
to the parent land in colonies, or in dependencies like India, since 
there has been conferred upon these freedom of trade with all 
nations and the right to tax imports, even from the parent land. 
Britain retains the trade of these regions because she can best 
supply their wants and this she could do just as completely were 
they independent. ‘Trade pays no attention to flags ; it follows 
the lowest price current. India, therefore, can soon be placed 
upon the road to independence and the British-American Union 
would guide it to this as well as the present Union of the United 
Kingdom, 
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The position of Britain in regard to European questions, which 
might alarm America, is rapidly changing. The doctrine of 
non-intervention is strong enough, even to-day, to give her 
practical immunity from participation in European wars. Were 
Britain part of the Re-United States all that she would be inter- 
ested about in Enrope would be fully secured ; namely, the 
protection of her own soil and the command of the seas. No 
balance of power, no occupation of Egypt, or any similar question 
would be of the slightest importance. The re-united nation 
would be prompt to repel any assault upon the soil or the rights 
of any of its parts. 

The monarchical form of government is admittedly a cause of 
disunion, but this form is not eferne. Scarcely a session of Par- 
liament passes which does not in some department bring about an 
assimilation of political institutions to those of Canada and the 
United States. It is recognized by all that Britain is no longer a 
government of the few, but has really become in substance a 
democracy. A House of hereditary Legislators is of all present 
institutions probably destined to have the shortest life in Britain. 
The House of Lords is not effective as a legislative chamber, even 
to-day. With its abolition or reform the question of maintaining 
an hereditary head of the state will follow. The opinion is often 
expressed in Britain that the Prince of Wales is probably to be the. 
last official sitting by hereditary right. It is said that this opinion 
has been expressed by the Prince himself. From what wise friends 
who know the Prince tell me, I am persuaded that he is the last 

man in the world to stand in the way of healing a separation which 
he so constantly deplores, and unless the estimate formed by 
all, of the patriotism, virtues and character of Her Majesty 
herself be strangely awry, she would give up much beyond her 
crown to be the peacemaker who brought reunion to her race. 
Strange almost beyond explanation is the fact that this woman, 
from one point of view bereft of political power, a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of her elected ministers, nevertheless is in this 
omnipotent. She is the only one who could by a sublime act re- 
unite the separated branches of her race. Never in the history of 
the world has. it been in the power of any human being to per- 
form so great an act, or to secure so commanding a place among 
‘the immortal few who were not born to die.” All the saints in 
the calendar would give place to Saint Victoria were Providence 
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to favor her by calling her to perform a mission so fraught with 
blessing to her people and to the world. There would be but two 
names set apart forever in the annals of the English-speaking 
race—names farther beyond all other names than any name now 
known to man is beyond that of all his fellows—Victoria and 
Washington—patron saints of our race ; he the conqueror, who 
manlike drew the sword in righteous quarrel ; she, womanlike, 
the angel of peace and reconciliation ; each adding lustre to the 
other and equal in power and glory. 

For such a mission and such a destiny even Queen Victoria on 
bended knee might pray. 

In England, Ireland, Scotland and Walesa proposition to make 
all officials elective by the people after Victoria passes away, which 
God grant must be long is the prayer of every American, would 
command a heavy vote. It is thought by many that the majority 
would be great indeed in all the members of the United King- 
dom for the abolition of hereditary legislators. Before the ques- 
tion of reunion is ripe for settlement in England there will re- 
main no trace of hereditary privilege. As the Scotsman some 
years ago so well said : ‘* Democracy means, and rightly means, 
that privilege shall cease.” 

There remains the question of the Established Church, which 
at present would create an insuperable obstacle to reunion ; but 
it has already been abolished in one of the members of the United 
Kingdom, and is about to be abolished in another ; and it is only 
a question of a few years ere it be also abolished in Scotland. 

This leaves us again with only England as the obstructive 
member to reunion; but as with the House of Lords, the Col- 
onial system, and the Monarchy, so with the Established Church, 
even in England. What has been adopted in three members 
of the United Kingdom will finally be adopted in the fourth. 
The tendency of the age is fatal to making any sect the favorite 
of the state. Equal protection to all, favor to none, is the doc- 
trine in regard to religious bodies. The question of an Estab- 
lished Church in the one member, England, therefore, will not 
exist to prevent reunion. 

We might from one point of view consider the idea of “Im- 
perial Federation ” an obstacle to reunion, but it is really a help, 
for the discussion of that question can only pave the way for the 


acceptance of the only desirable federation. It needs only to be 
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pointed out to Britain that, granted Imperial Federation acquired, 
she would obtain little or no extension of markets and could then 
only hope to be a member of a union which comprised a very small 
portion of the race. The growth of the English-speaking race 
during the last ten years is ominous when considered in its bear- 
ing upon the Imperial Federation idea. In 1880 a federation of 
England and her colonies would have contained 42,308,843 peo- 
ple. The population of the Republic at that time was 50,155,783. 
Contrast now these figures with those of 1890. Imperial Federa- 
would have embraced in 1890, 46,437,974. The population of the 
Republic was then 62,622,250. ‘Thus in ten short years the 
American Republic has added twelve and a half millions to its 
population ; the members of the proposed ‘‘ Imperial Federation ” 
only four and a quarter millions. The United Kingdom increased 
only 2,638,000, Canada only 508,000, Australasia—Queensland, 
Victoria, New South Wales, New Zealand, Tasmania, ete.—com- 
bined, only 1,024,193, sundry small settlements the remainder. 

Let it be assumed that the two branches increase in the same 
proportion as for the last ten years, and 


1900 will show :—Imperial Federation............ccccccncccccsccevecsccscsscees 50,600,000 
MBS ROD W DHE 20.345, elamelasm aise vin ousinaiesbiocehioate am Oe aa emereaee 78,100,000 

1910 will show :—Imperial Federation..............cccccccessccea secucceccvece 55,600,000 
The Republics e rics osc:< sctcistsla crates estes a oa ol wie ae almercieiacie cee 97,600,000 

1920 will show :—Imperial Federation.............0..ccecccccvccccececccses -s00 61,100,009 
The Republic.......... ies aR ssa aleeshareeis ai atch oles miela mere er inebee meron 122,000,000 

1930 will show :—Imperlal Pederation:: «oi. ccccccseis desc ccacabecass caugecsamecs 67,200,000 
; The Republic........ a sic a Site Ree ee alana aoe e ree Eee 152,500,C00 

1910 will show :—Imperial Federation............ccoccccscccccces seasccscsence 73,900,009 
"ENG RON UDO ).nic4 cats cianisaieanaei Cae eign uaeste le SR ae ae 190,600,000 


This will be the result only fifty years hence, when men now 
in manhood will still be living. 

If the estimate be carried forward for fifty years more, mak- 
ing the complete century, the figures will stand : 

Imperial Redoration Maye sasossinatt woseee ns MeN eestor 119,000,000 

The Republic anemic tonactoreceeinn os esoel ecsentecince teat ee ee 581,000,000 

We have considered here the two parts—Republic and 
Empire—as two solid bodies, the increase of the Republic, 1880 
to 1890, having been 24.87 per cent., the Empire’s average in- 
crease, 10 per cent.; the United Kingdom's increase—8.17—has 
been of course less than the average, Canada’s increase, 11 per 
cent., just one per cent. above the average, and Australasia’s per- 
centage of increase much higher, 39 per cent. It is not probable 
that any of the parts in either Empire or Republic will maintain 
the past rate of increase ; especially is it considered improbable by 
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experts that.the United Kingdom can increase much, since other 
countries are becoming better able to supply their own wants. 
Australasia has only added one million in ten years, and this 
chiefly in the first years of the decade. Her future, as the home 
of a great population, is not yet considered quite clear. Canada, 
under present conditions, is not likely to do more than maintain 
her slow rate of increase. The Republic seems likely to more 
nearly keep up its present rate of increase than the others, so 
that it is quite safe to assume that at least the relative difference 
between Imperial Federation and the United States, here indicated, 
will be maintained. 

If Britain, America and Canada were to re-unite to-day, the 
population of the Reunion would be one hundred and eight mil- 
lions. All the other parts of the English-speaking race would not 
number five millions. It is into such a complete race reunion of 
her people that the door is now wide open for the parent land to 
enter and take first place—first among equals. In view of this 
high destiny, hers for the asking, who is he among her citizens 
who can sit down and deliberately plan for his country sucha 
future as these figures prove would be hers under Imperial Feder- 
ation. I cannot understand how any true Briton can so far forget 
what is due to the mother land. No patriot surely can or will longer 
connect himself with amovement which has for its aim so miserable 
anend. Ifthe Imperial Federationist be willing to unite with 
a few millions of people at the antipodes, who will not even enter- 
tain the idea of imports under free trade, much less ‘duty free,” 
what objection can he raise to reunion with the main body of our 
race, only five days’ sail from his shores, who offer not free trade 
only, which allows taxes upon imports for revenue, but entrance 
of everything duty free. I confidently appeal to the sterling pa- 
triotism which animates the Imperial Federationists and inspires 
them with ardent wishes for the future of their land to discard 
the narrow idea which tends to defeat their dearest hope. I be- 
seech them to come with us who seek the reunion of all. 

In the affairs of nations as well as in those of individuals there 
is a tide which not taken at the flood swings the ship of state 
from the main channel into the shoals and eddies where future 
progress is impossible. 

It may confidently be expected there will arise in Britain a 
strong public sentiment protesting against the effort of some to 
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relegate her to a subordinate réle through an Imperial Federa- 
tion which fails to federate the mass of the race. 

From a review of the present position of the question we find 
that even to-day we can say Canada, the United States and Ire- 
land are ready for reunion; that Scotland presents no great 
difficulty ; neither does Wales, and both have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by reunion; and that the causes of continued 
disunion which admittedly exist in England are rapidly vanishing 
and are all melting away like snow in the sunshine ; the colonial 
empire, the Indian question, European entanglements present no 
insuperable obstacle, and hereditary privilege and a national 
church are doomed. The present generation is to find several 
of these obstructions abolished ; the succeeding generation prob- 
ably is to find no trace of any of them. 

Let no man imagine that I write as a partisan in dealing with 
these questions. I know no partyin this great argument either in 
America or in Britain. Whatever obstructs reunion I oppose, 
whatever promotes reunion I favor. I judge all political questions 
from this standpoint. All party divisions sink into nothingness 
in my thoughts compared with the reunion of our race. 

The ground thus cleared in the only member in which it is 
now cumbered, there is presented to us the spectacle of three 
branches of the race, Britain, Canada, and America, formerl y: 
united and now enjoying similar institutions but remaining dis- 
united. We seek in vain for any reason why the old quarrel should 
not be healed, why those separated by a difference which no longer 
exists should not let the dead past bury its dead, and once more 
unite as parts of one great whole, just as the two parts of the 
Republic, plunged into civil war by the question of slavery, have 
again united in bonds more loving and more enduring than ever ; 
just as Scotland and England, after long wars and separate ex- 
istence, have been united, to the incalculable advantage of both ; 
just as the Provinces of Canada have united all the three branches 
in one Dominion, having had in their own histories experience of 
the evils and cost of separation and likewise of the advantages flow- 
ing from union. That each should now consider a reunion on a 
greater scale, and yet only a repetition of what each has already 
made upon a smaller scale, seems the most natural thing in the 
world. ‘The residents of any member of the reunited nation will 
be nearer in time to the common centre than the residents of the 
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north of Scotland were to London at the time of theunion ; nearer 
than the residents of the extremities of the Republic were to 
Philadelphia when the Federal Union was formed. And in addi- 
tion to this the citizen in any part of the new federation, by 
means of the telegraph, really will sit within the precincts of the 
Capitol ; almost, it might be said, within hearing of the proceed- 
ings of the national councils. Properly viewed, the reunion of 
the Briton, American and Canadian will be less of a step forward 
than was the union of Scotland and England, the union of the 
Provinces of Canada, or the American Union, the parts to be 
reunited by such a federation being in every true sense nearer 
together, and the new empire more compact, than were the parts 
of either of these three unions at the date of their origin. 

The means by which reunion is to be accomplished are ready to 
hand. There is sitting at this moment in Paris a conference 
composed of delegates from London, Ottawa, and Washington 
charged by the three branches of our race to obtain a satisfactory 
basis for the preservation of the seals in Behring Sea. After 
their task has been concluded the same distinguished men, each 
among the foremost citizens of the respective branches, could meet 
in London and suggest a basis for restoring the union which only 
a century ago so happily existed between Britain, Canada and 
America and made them one nation. It would be so easy a task 
that its very simplicity amazes and renders us incredulous, but 
most of the important successes and most valuable discoveries 
have been remarkable for this very feature. 

As easy as Le Cling’s setting types, as easy as Franklin’s draw- 
ing the lightning down, as Newton’s divining the meaning of a 
falling apple, or Galileo of a swinging lamp, or Watts the raising 
of a kettle lid by the force of the escaping steam, as Spencer’s 
survival of the fittest, as Darwin’s origin of species, as Columbus 
sailing westward, or the making of the American Constitution— 
the Gordian knot is always easily cut, so easily that the only 
wonder is that it was not done before. Nothing mysterious, 
elaborate or difficult reaches to the root and changes the face of 
the world, or the trend of events. The road always lies broad, 
open, straight, obvious to all transcendent successes ; there is no . 
hidden, tortuous and narrow path to anything truly great. Some 
day, therefore, delegates from the three now separated branches 
will meet in London and readily agree upon and report for 
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approval and ratification a basis for the restoration of an indissol- 
uble union of indestructible states. 

This may all seem Utopian, but we have had many prophetic 
voices, concerning both Britain and America, more than fulfilled, 
which were at the time of their inspired utterance much wilder 
than anything herein suggested. It may be all a dream and I 
but a mere dreamer of dreams. So be it. But if it be true 
that he who always dreams accomplishes nothing, so also is it 
none the less true that he who never dreams is equally barren 
of achievement. And if it be a dream, it is a dream nobler than 
most realities. If it is never to be realized, none the less it should 
be realized, and shame to those who come after us if it be not. 
I believe it will be, for all progress is upon its side. All that 
tends to the brotherhood of man tends to promote it. The 
tendency of the age is towards consolidation. We have behind us 
and with us, urging its consummation, all the mighty forces of 
civilization. The Parliament of Man, and the Federation of’ 
the World have already been hailed by the poet, and these mean a 
step much farther in advance of the proposed reunion of Britain 
and America than that reunion is in advance of the Canadian 
Confederation, of the American Union, or of the Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, all already accomplished. 

Readers will kindly note that this is A Look Ahead—how far - 

ahead I shall not attempt to guess—nevertheless 7¢ is ahead, and 
sometime, somehow, it is to come to pass. I see it with the eye 
of faith, the faith of the devotee which carries with it a realizing 
sense of certain fulfilment. 
Time may dispel many pleasing illusions and destroy many 
noble dreams, but it shall never shake my belief that the wound 
caused by the wholly unlooked for and undesired separation of 
the mother from her child is not to bleed forever. 

Let men say what they will, therefore, I say that as surely as 
the sun in the heavens once shone upon Britain and America 
united, so surely is it one morning to rise, shine upon, and greet 
again “The Re-united States,” The British-American Union.” 


ANDREW CARNEGTE. 


POLICE PROTECTION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY R. W. M’CLAUGHRY, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT CHICAGO 
POLICE, AND BY JOHN BONFIELD, CHIEF SECRET SERVICE 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


i 


Ir ts of the greatest importance that the people who propose 
to visit Chicago to see the World’s Columbian Exposition shall 
feel that they will be reasonably protected, as to their persons and 
property, during their sojournin the city. For this reason, a brief 
statement of the preparations made, to that end, by the municipal 
government of Chicago will be of interest at this time. 

The administration that has just closed kept steadily in view 
the necessity of ample preparation for the work that will be ex- 
pected of the different departments of the city during the next 
six months, and shaped its policy accordingly. ‘The new ad- 
ministration has been organized with the purpose of giving to 
Chicago a government that shall be most helpful to the success of 
the great Exposition, as well as to the comfort and happiness of all 
who visit it. 

The police force of Chicago has certainly proved itself worthy 
to be considered a good one. It has, up to this time, been equal 
to all the emergencies that have arisen. It handled the vast 
crowds upon our streets and in the Fair grounds during the dedi- 
cation of the Exposition buildings with care, humanity and good 
judgment, winning the praise of citizens from all parts of the 
country as well as the commendation of the people of Chicago. 
The criminal classes were looked after closely, and very few com- 
plaints of robberies were made. Noted thieves who came, ex- 
pecting to reap arich harvest during Dedication week, found 
themselves at once recognized and in immediate receipt of marked 
attention from the police authorities. The result was that most 
of them left town without waiting for the dedication services. 
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With the beginning of the present year the City Council pro- 
vided for a large increase of the police force. Our detective force 
has also been largely recruited from the most experienced men in 
other cities, both in this country and abroad, and arrangements 
have been completed so that the force, thus equipped, will work 
in entire harmony with the large and well-selected body of special 
detectives that has been organized under the auspices of the Expo- 
sition authorities, for duty in and about the Fair grounds. 

The city has been carefully districted throughout, and the 
uniformed as well as the secret service force so distributed as to 
secure prompt and effective service in every quarter. The men 
have been thoroughly drilled. Schools of instruction for officers 
and patrolmen have been maintained in all the stations. Special 
efforts have been made throughout the past year to rid the force 
of unworthy and useless members. The new recruits have been 
mustered in only after rigid examination and careful inspection. 
They thoroughly understand that they can keep their places only 
by merit. ’ 

Some three years ago the department adopted the system of 
anthropometric identification and classification of criminals, in- 
vented by M. Alphonse Bertillon, of Paris, and established for 
the city a bureau of identification. This bureau has, within the 
past year, been greatly enlarged and improved. It now contains . 
photographs, measurements, and otherwise accurate descriptions of 
many thousands of the most noted living criminals of the United 
States and other countries. By a wonderful system of classification 
these descriptions are so arranged as to be available in a moment, 
thus enabling the operator to turn at once to the record of the crim- 
inal whose measurement he is taking, if he has ever before been 
recorded in the collection, and confront him with his complete 
identification. From the principal prisons of the country, from 
the collections in every large city of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, and from foreign cities, these records have been dili- 
gently collected for many months past by an agent of the Police 
Department, until nearly every known criminal who is likely to 
visit Chicago during the World’s Fair is “on record,” and will 
find himself ‘registered ” before selecting his hotel. 

It is confidently expected that the policy of the police magis- 
trates will be shaped to afford the greatest assistance possible, 
consistent with the law, to the Police Department ; that offenders 
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will be dealt with promptly ; that the ‘law’s delay,” which is so 
often invoked to defeat justice, wlll be greatly abridged if not 
totally abolished ; that those who come to prey upon the com- 
munity during the Fair will find their contest with the civil 
authorities “short, sharp and decisive,” resulting in their en- 
forced seclusion during the entire period of the Fair. 

It would not, perhaps, be wise to give, in detail, a statement 
of all that has been done by the police and other municipal au- 
thorities to meet the responsibilities and emergencies of the next 
six months, but it may be stated, with entire confidence, that 
ample preparation has been made, in every direction, for such 
protection of our guests as will warrant them in entering our 
gates without apprehension, and will cause them to depart with 
reluctance and with praises on their lips, not only for the man- 
agement of the great Exposition but for the municipal govern- 
ment of the ‘‘ Garden City.” 


R. W. McCiavaury. 


Il. 


PottcE protection, like any other form of safeguard for per- 
sons and property, is more effectively rendered in forestalling crime 
than in remedying evils that have been incurred. The organiza- 
tion of the whole system of fire, police and secret service within 
the Exposition grounds has been based on the knowledge that its 
greatest value lies in the prevention of crime, the prevention of 
fires, and the detection of criminals before they can commit 
crime. The subject under consideration is limited to the secret- 
service branch of the organization—a branch designed to prevent 
professional and amateur criminals from following their trade 
within the gates. Naturally, too, it is intended to work in the 
most harmonious way with the Chicago department of police 
under General Superintendent McClaughry, on lines that will be 
described later. 

The Exposition secret service is a branch of the physical force 
of the Fair, under the Department of Works, deriving its 
authority from the State, operating on park territory and _ still 
within the jurisdiction, to a degree, of the city police authority. 
The preliminary study of the subject made by the Chief of the 
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Secret Service soon after his appointment showed that the de- 
partment would necessarily have to be organized on the very 
broadest plans, because the size of the crowd expected, and the 
temporary influx of strangers from every quarter of the globe, 
presented a problem of international significance. The experi- 
ence of the authorities at every universal exhibition showed that 
such affairs invariably attract an international gathering of the 
dangerous classes of society. Naturally, the greatest proportion 
of these undesirable visitors is to be expected from the cities of 
the United States ; and the problem resolved itself into the de- 
tection and arrest of depredators from the cities of this country 
having a census population of 25,000 or more, and the immedi- 
ate arrest of the same class of visitors from the great cities of 
Europe. 

Considering the situation in its varied aspects, the department 
issued a circular letter to the police authoritiesin the cities of this 
country and Europe, asking them to detail two men from each 
city to serve under the department during the Exposition period, 
the salaries of the men to be continued by their home departments, 
and their transportation and an allowance for expenses to be paid 
by the Exposition during the term of service. The invitation was 
also extended to the management of the great penal institutions 
of this country. : 

In almost every case the letter met with immediate and prompt 
response. It was obvious to those addressed that such an oppor- 
tunity for the study of criminals and methods of detection would 
be of the greatest possible value to the men detailed for the 
special service, and the opportunity was of exceptional value be- 
cause it meant the comparison of methods in use in all the great 
cities of this country and Europe. In response to the invitation 
some six hundred men and more have reported for duty, and have 
been organized under the proper officers. 

The plan of operation is much the same as in regular city 
service, except that the small area to be covered, and the compara- 
tively limited opportunity for escape, gives the department every 
advantage in its dealings with thieves, pickpockets and their con- 
freres. The park is subdivided into six districts. Each dis- 
trict is provided with its own station, and a telephone connecting. 
it with the central station at the Chief’s headquarters. The men 
are assigned to duty in pairs, care being taken to arrange the de- 
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tails so that no two men from the same geographical section shall 
travel together. For instance, the officer from San Francisco is 
paired with one from London, Paris, New York, or some other - 
large Eastern city of this country. The object of this arrange- 
ment is two-fold : it doubles the detective capacity of the men, 
and at the same time gives them the advantage of a study of each 
other’s methods. The San Francisco officer points out the 
criminals from his section of the country, and the London offi- 
cer in turn is ready to receive criminals from home, and see to it 
that his occidental companion knows them well enough to re- 
member them when he sees themagain. To extend the operation 
of the general scheme still further, the details are shifted every 
month or oftener if need be, so that when the whole term of 
service is over the different members of the force will have had 
the acquaintance of officers from all over the immense territory 
represented in the department, with the attendant knowledge of 
criminals who come within the gates. 

These are the details of the organization so far as they may be 
announced without affecting the efficiency of the service. Ifa 
criminal happens to enter the gates of the Exposition he will find 
the odds very much against the successful pursuit of his calling, 
Officers detailed for the purpose will be stationed at every gate 
and entrance in citizen’s clothes, to report such arrivals. If by 
any chance the unwelcome visitor passes the gate without detec- 
tion, he is apt to meet an officer from his own home at any point 
within the grounds. And if, inspite of these chances against him, 
he picks a pocket, or attempts to steal anything, an alarm will 
find the gates at every point of exit furnished with a description 
of the offender. Such an alarm, with the compact territory to 
be guarded, practically shuts the criminal within a trap where 
nothing but the most remarkable good luck on his part can save 
him from detection, arrest and punishment. What makes the 
malefactor’s operations more difficult and more certain of detec- 
tion is the fact that nowhere within the gates can he find a place 
in which-he can disguise himself without arousing suspicion and 
multiplying his chances of arrest. 

When a suspicious character is arrested he will receive the 
hospitality of the city, and the benefit of the Bertillon system of 
identification mentioned in Superintendent McClaughry’s article 
on the city’s arrangements. Under that system he has very little 
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chance of escaping identification if he is an old offender, and if he 
isa new hand in crime he will be recorded, so that his future 
scope of operations will necessarily be limited. It is the intention 
of the Exposition secret service to codperate with the city au- 
thorities so actively that any subject of arrest will be handed over 
to them, for punishment if proved guilty, and for warning and 
probable expulsion when conviction is impossible, if the records 
show the prisoner to be of the habitual criminal class. 

Given such a disadvantage as outlined, given the wide-reach- 
ing acquaintance possessed by the department collectively, and it 
seems scarcely probable that any large number of criminals will 
venture to expose themselves to the almost certain punishment or 
expulsion that awaits their appearance. In an experience that 
covers a considerable knowledge of criminals and their habits, I 
have never known them to venture into surroundings where the 
risks were so disproportionately large as compared with the gains 
offered in case of success. The expert thief or pickpocket, con- 
fidence man, or his associates, has as keen a sense of proportion 
as the broker or banker. His calculations are always based on the 
ratio between the possible gain and probable loss. Taking this 
into consideration, I feel safe in predicting a comparatively small 
attendance of the dangerous classes, and a large percentage of de- 
tections among those who do attend. If the question is put point 
blank, as to the protection offered the visitors from without the 
city of Chicago, the answer may be made without hesitation that 
the persons and property of strangers will be as safe during 
the extraordinary crowds of the summer as they are in ordinary 
times. The conditions will be unusual, of course, but the precau- 
tions are also so unusual as to guarantee more than average pro- 
tection to the guests of the city and the Exposition. 


JOHN BONFIELD. 


THIRTY KNOTS AN HOUR TO EUROPE. 
POSSIBILITIES OF SPEED ON THE ATLANTIC. 


BY J. H. BILES, PROFESSOR OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF GLASGOW, AND DESIGNER OF THE 
‘““ PARIS ” AND THE ‘“‘ NEW YORK.” 


THE speed of Atlantic steamships has become a subject of 
national interest to Americans, for a majority of the cabin pas- 
sengers carried belong to the United States. But until a few 
weeks ago, when the “‘ Paris” and ‘‘ New York ” were transferred 
tothe new American Line from the old Inman Line, there was 
not a vessel in the trade flying the American flag or representing, 
except to a very small extent, American capital. It is now no 
secret that these two vessels were projected and owned by 
Americans and would have carried the American flag from the 
time they were launched had the laws of the United States been 
the same in relation to ships as they are in Great Britain. 
Recent legislation in the States has now, however, made it 
possible for the owners of the ‘‘New York” and the “ Paris” 
to construct a fleet of similar vessels in America which shall 
have a reasonable prospect of giving a proper profit to 
their owners, and shall make possible a bi-weekly service of 
steamers to Europe, by means of which Americans shall be 
enabled to travel in American-built and American-owned ships at 
as high a speed as engineering science can give, consistently with 
the condition of securing a fair interest upon the money invested 
in such ships. 

T’o decide what that speed shall be is the problem which must 
be attempted by those who are responsible for insuring a proper 
profit upon the money spent. Given, that a certain average num- 
ber of passengers, paying an average rate of so many dollars, will 
present themselves to be carried, and that a certain number 
of tons of freight will be forthcoming, which will add a cer- 
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tain amount to the earnings of the shipowner, it is then within 
the power of the manager of such a line of steamers to say how 
much he can spare, from the money so received, to pay for means 
of propulsion, insurance, depreciation, repairs, and interest on 
first cost. From such figures he could readily determine the 
speed, beyond which the interest would not be earned. But no 
one can say with any degree of accuracy how many passengers will 
travel if ships are run at speeds much in excess of present ones, 
or how much the existence of a regular bi-weekly service of high- 
speed ships would develop traffic which at present does not exist. 
So the questions of speed and volume of trade react upon each 
other in a way which it is difficult to foresee. 

The attempt to attain increased speed must therefore be looked 
upon commercially as being more or less of an experiment. The 
increased cost of producing the increased speed can only lead to 
a commercial success if that increased speed is accompanied by an 
increase in the volume of trade. This increased volume of trade 
must be of advantage to the country whose flag the ship flies, as 
well as to the shipowner whose enterprise has produced the ship. 
The shipowner cannot tell whether his ships will pay until they 
have actually been at work for some time, and have really de- 
veloped the increased traffic, so that he, unaided, practically takes 
all the risk. If, however, the people or their representatives take 
a wide enough view of this question, they may assist the ship- 
owner by subsidy to enable him to minimize the risk of commer- 
cial failure. If the traffic develops sufficiently to insure com- 
mercial success, the country will probably have gained much 
/ more than it has paid for, and will be in a condition to con- 
tinue the assistance to the shipowner, provided that he con- 
tinues to take such steps as shall insure from time to time a 
continued increase of speed. 

Thus, the first element of increased speed is the reduction of 
the risk of commercial failure. Government subvention, judi- 
ciously given, seems to be the most certain way, and will bein the 
end the cheapest way for a country to obtain increased Speed in 
its cross-sea means of transportation. For many classes of freight, 
and probably for some classes of passengers, the increase of speed 
would not be accompanied by an increase in the volume of trade. 
With such complete telegraphic communication as now exists, 
rapid transit of freight of many kinds is of small import- 
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ance. The volume of these goods coming into a country may be 
carried by a small number of ships moving at a high rate of speed, 
or by a larger number moving at a slower rate. The question of 
the cheapest method of moving these goods is of more importance 
than the speed at which they are moved. It is very much like 
the flow in a pipe of water to a city. It may be done by means of 
a small pipe, the velocity of the water being great, and the loss of 
energy by the friction of the water in the pipe being also great. Or 
it may be done by means of a large pipe, the water moving in it 
slowly. In the latter case the loss will be less, but the first cost of 
the pipe will be more, and only the experienced engineer can tell 
just at what point the advantage of increased size of pipe and 
reduced speed balances the disadvantage of increased first cost. 
So it is in freight such as grain, coal, cotton, etc., where the total 
volume delivered into a country is all that the receivers are in- 
terested in. ‘The question of the size of ship, the number and 
speed of the ships, is one that depends upon the relation of what 
may be called loss by friction in running (in other words, the ex- 
pense of getting the freight through the water) to the first cost of 
the machine necessary to do the work. 

This problem is modified to some extent by the distance which 
the cargo has to be transported. Some of the weight carried is 
necessarily the fuel to propel the ship and cargo. Hence the cargo 
delivered is really the weight put on board, less the amount of 
coal consumed on the way. When the distance is short and the 
speed not great, the amount of coal burnt is small, and the net 
cargo delivered is not much reduced. If the cargo be carried at 
a high speed, the amount of coal burnt on the way is naturally 
much more than at a low speed. But if the distance beshort the 
total deduction of cargo-carrying is not large whether the speed 
be high or low, and consequently for short distances the loss of 
cargo-carrying due to high speed is not great. ‘The number of 
voyages is increased with the higher speed, and the amount of 
cargo delivered per year is thereby correspondingly increased. 
Hence for short distances and a given size of ship, cargo can be 
carried at a higher speed than it can for longer distances, with 
the same commercial efficiency. 

If for cargo we substitute all the part of a ship which goes to 
make up passenger convenience, comfortand accommodation, the 
same proposition will hold good. All these things mean weight, 
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and though they are not removable, as cargo is, they can be treated 
' for sea-going purposes in exactly the same way. 

Hence, one of the possibilities of increased speed lies in reduc- 
ing the length in miles of the sea passage. Suppose that it were de- 
sirable to sail from Halifax to Galway instead of from New York 
to Southampton or Liverpool, the distance would be reduced by 
about eight hundred miles. In one of the present twenty-knot ves- 
sels, such as the “ Paris,” the amount of coal saved would be 
over five hundred tons. This saving of coal could be repre- 
sented in a new ship of the same dimensions by an addition to the 
motive power, and consequently to the speed also. ‘This increase 
of speed again in its turn would reduce the quantity of fuel 
carried, on account of the reduced time during which the ship 
would be burning coal. The speed gained for these reasons 
would be almost a knot an hour. Hence from a change of 
the length of sea passage we have a gain in speed per hour, 
which would on the New York and Queenstown route be equiva- 
lent to a shortening of time by seven hours. The time required 
to do the reduced distance at the increased speed would be four 
and a half days. Whether such a route, with its increased number 
of changes of vehicles, will ever become commercially a success 
need not be dealt with in this connection. The point to be 
noticed is that the shortening of the distance to be run tends to, 
increase the speed per hour of the run, and is, therefore, one of 
the possibilities of augmented ocean speed. 

It can readily be seen that, as most of our high-speed vessels 
carry some cargo, the same increase of speed which is gained by 
carrying a reduced quantity of fuel may be gained by carrying an 
amount of cargo reduced by the same quantity. Thus, the fast- 
est ships, which at present carry one thousand to fifteen hundred 
tons of cargo, could have had one knot per hour more speed 
if their weight-carrying capability had been reduced by five hun- 
dred tons. It must not be supposed that this result could be at- 
tained in the present ships by merely omitting to take five hun- 
dred tons of their cargo. These five hundred tons must be replaced 
by additional motive power before this extra knot can be got. But 
the point to be noted is that the possibility of increased speed lies 
in the abandonment of all cargo-carrying in high-speed passenger 
steamers. No doubt there are some classes of cargo which re- 
quire to be transported at a high rate of speed. But if 
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it is considered desirable to have. ships which shall carry 
passengers and mails at the highest possible rate of speed, then 
cargo-carrying must be relegated to slower ships. Here, then, is 
another possible increase of speed. Could our fastest ships re- 
place their cargo by motive power, they could add from one and 
a half to two knots per hour to their speed. 

The possible increases of speed already named are dependent 
upon matters which the shipowner must determine and decide. 
But the marine designer will probably be expected to supply his 
share of possibilities. Hecan do nothing to lessen the actual 
distance between the points of departure and arrival, unless he is 
considered responsible for wild steering and its consequent increase 
of the distance actually run. How much is lost from this cause 
it is very difficult to determine, but when record-breaking de- 
pends on minutes in a run of six days, good steering must be an 
important factor. But if distance cannot be shortened by the 
designer he can take an important share in reducing the weight to 
be carried. The introduction of steel and the economy of the triple 
expansion engine have enabled him toadd knots to the speed of 
Atlantic ships. 

Steel of greater strength than that now commonly used for 
shipbuilding was adopted for special parts of some warships some- 
where in the sixties, but it was not until 1875 that steel, as we 
know it, was an assured success. Its price at that time was three 
times its present price. ‘To-day we have a metal known as nickel 
steel, which occupies the same position in relation to the steel of 
common use to-day that that steel did toiron in 1875. It is just 
the same price to-day that steel was then. It is, at this price, 40 
to 50 per cent. stronger than ordinary steel, which was, in its 
turn, 40 to 50 per cent. stronger than iron. Shall we get this 
metal into common use in the next ten years ? If we do, we shall 
be able to add a knot an hour to our new steamers by its intro- 
duction. This possibility of increased speed would probably haye 
become an accomplished fact in the new American Line vessels, 
were it not for the great first cost of the metal. But we ought 
to be able to take full advantage of this superior metal in some 
of the vessels which will be built in the next ten years. 

In the machinery which propels the vessel we do not seem to 
be within sight of any great development which will, per se, be 
the cause of increase of speed. There has been a steady increase 
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of efficiency of mechanism in the last ten years. The number of 
revolutions of our best engines has been steadily increasing, the 
fastest. vessels averaging ninety revolutions per minute as against 
sixty in the early part of the last decade. This means that we are 
getting more work out of the same-sized machinery. This de- 
velopment will slowly continue, but whether it will reach any 
large advance upon present practice seems doubtful. The ad- 
vantage of this development cannot easily be expressed in knots 
per hour, but it has within itself the possibility of increased 
speed. 

The boilers which give the steam to the machinery are much 
more susceptible of modification. 

‘There are many types used at present for different purposes, 
and so much do they vary that some types give three times as much 
work for every ton of weight that others give. Unfortunately it 
happens that the boilers in present use are of the heaviest type, 
and though marine engineers are most anxious to get as much 
work out of every ton of weight as possible, there has not yet been 
sufficient experience of continuous sea-going work to justify the 
adoption of the lighter types of boiler on a large scale. Experi- 
ments have been made on board ship with varying success, but 
these experiments have been almost completely confined to ships 
of war, where the object sought has rather been to attain the. 
greatest power for a short period than to find what results could 
be maintained over long periods, such as an Atlantic steamer must 
be capable of undertaking. Until some one undertakes an ex- 
periment with the lighter types of boilers in a vessel which has to 
perform long-steaming operations, it is not likely that a consider- 
able reduction in the weight of boilers due to a change of type 
can take place. There is every inducement on the part of those 
owners of fast Atlantic ships, who are anxious to have still faster 
ships, to get such an experiment tried. 

The results of trials under favorable conditions of different 
kinds of boilers can be taken as a measure of their relative steam- 
ing capabilities. If it can be shown that some one particular 
type of light boiler of the many which have been tried is capable of 
reproducing at sea over long distances the superiority which it 
has shown on trial, then we shall have at once a possible increase 
of speed due to the adoption of this type of boiler. If, for in- 
stance, the locomotive type of boiler, with which nearly all tor- 
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pedo boats are fitted, can be shown to give on prolonged voyages only 
two-thirds of its relative superiority on trial, we have at once the 
possibility of more than a knot an hour of increased speed. This 
type of boiler is one of the lightest of a class known as tubular 
boilers, in which the water is outside of the tubes and the fire is 
inside. There are some very successful boilers of a class known 
as the tubulous boilers, where the water is inside the tubes and the 
fire is outside. The performance of these boilers in relation to 
weight is much better than any of the tubular type. The de- 
velopment of this type promises to be more rapid in America than 
in Europe, and we may see before long the New World leading 
the Old in this matter. When this happens the reward of higher 
speed will certainly follow. 

The machinery and boilers are the part of the motive power 
which is the product of man’s skill. The other part is the fuel. 
The details of the machinery are modified by the kind of fuel 
which man selects as the best. Hitherto the generally- 
adopted fuel has been coal. The amount of work done per ton 
of coal varies considerably, but, except in the matter of expense, 
there is obviously no reason for selecting for use on shipboard any 
coal but that which gives the largest amount of work per ton of 
weight. At present in the fastest ships it is found advantageous 
to use the most efficient coal, even though the cost per ton is 
more than fifty per cent. higher than that of fairly-efficient coal. 
Five per cent. gained in efficiency per ton of coal means nearly a 
quarter of a knot in speed on a twenty-knot vessel, or nearly two 
hours on the run between New York and Queenstown. It is 
therefore obvious that complete knowledge of the work-producing 
capabilities of the different kinds of fuel is an absolute necessity 
on the part of the marine designer in order that he may give as 
much machinery and boiler power as possible consistent with 
carrying just sufficient coal to enable the vessel to complete her 
voyage at her highest possible speed. Any deviation from this 
proper division can only be made at the expense of speed. Too 
little coal will cause a reduction of speed, as the fuel will have to 
be economized and power reduced in order to complete the 
voyage. ‘Too much fuel means that a weight of coal will remain 
at the end of the voyage which would have served to increase the 
speed had it been employed partly as extra machinery and partly 
as extra fuel to drive the extra machinery, 
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The possibility of obtaining a greater amount of work per ton of 
fuel is dependent partly upon the possibility of the improved com- 
bustion of the fuels at present in use, and partly upon the possibility 
of the adoption of other fuels with improved work-producing capa- 
bilities. It is to the former possibility that attention has been di- 
rected within the last few years. The principles of the combustion 
of coal in boiler furnaces are beginning to be better understood. 
The adoption of forced draught in various forms has directed at- 
tention to the better utilization of the heat which can be de- 
veloped by this method, and also to the more economical produc- 
tion of that heat. To obtain some measure of the possibilities 
of increased work by improvements of this nature, it may be 
stated that boilers of the ordinary marine type have been suc- 
cessfully worked on land for several consecutive days under con- 
ditions which gave at least fifty per cent. more work per ton of 
boiler than our best marine boilers are at present giving. The 
amount of coal burnt in relation to the work done was better than 
in ordinary practice ; but the point to be noted is that the improved 
methods of combustion and of utilizing of heat, together, en- 
abled a very much greater amount of work per ton of boiler to 
be maintained. Whether an equivalent improvement can take 
place in the results.of combustion by these methods in the lighter 
types of boilers already referred to has not been demonstrated, 
but there are valid reasons for supposing that such can be ob- 
tained. If, therefore, we can combine the advantage of the 
lighter boiler, with the improved methods of combustion, we may 
obtain an increased amount of work per ton of boiler and a 
consequent further increase of speed. 

As to the possibility of adopting other fuels than coal, there 
can be no doubt that for the purpose of getting a ship across the 
Atlantic at the quickest speed there is at least one fuel that would 
attain this purpose better than coal. The burning of petroleum 
in boilers has long since passed beyond the experimental stage as 
an engineer’s question. The cost of this fuel has prevented its 
adoption as a steam-producing agent everywhere except in the oil- 
producing regions. It is stated that the supplies are so limited 
that it is impracticable to adopt oil for ships, as the enormous 
quantities that would be required would soon make the prices 
prohibitive. Experiments on an extensive scale have shown that 
one ton of oil will do as much work as two tons of the best coal. 
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Here, then, we have a means of saving one-half of the weight of 
fuel to be carried. The weight saved can be utilized to give a 
knot and a half more speed. 

The question of adopting oil for the purpose of obtaining in- 
creased speed in trans-Atlantic travel is.one which cannot fail to 
be interesting to Americans. If the greatest attainable speed is 
of national importance and that attainment is only possible by the 
use of oil fuel, the nation possessing the control of oil supplies can, 
other thiugs being equal, have the fastest ships as long as oil 
maintains its superiority as a fuel. The supply of oil to these 
ships at a commercially practicable rate would have to be insured. 
This might only be practicable by preventing its use for other 
purposes of less importance nationally. But there are other diffi- 
culties which have first to be overcome before oil as a fuel for fast 
passenger steamships can be generally adopted, not the least of 
which is the accustoming of passengers tothe idea that an oil-fuel 
ship is as safe asa coal-fuel one. The engineering difficulties are 
not great, and a much more conveniently-worked ship could be 
designed if oil fuel were adopted. 

In the foregoing some possibilities of increased speed have 
been enumerated. They may not all be cumulative in their effect, 
but we may roughly say that should the nickel-steel become cheap 
enough, and should a lighter type of boiler, such as the locomo- 
tive type, become a certain success for continuous sea-going work, 
the speed may be increased by two knots above present speeds. If 
oil be the fuei used, the speed may be increased three and a half 
knots. In other words, the time record from Sandy Hook to | 
Queenstown would be reduced from five days fifteen hours to four 
days sixteen hours. 

The foregoing remarks are on the assumption that no increase 
is made in the dimensions of the vessels at present doing their 
tweuty knots average sea speed. If any of the principal dimen- 
sions, length, breadth, or draught of water be increased, there is 
a further possibility of increasing speed. Length is the most val- 
uable addition which can be made with a view to increasing 
speed. Strange as it may seem, it is possible to make some par- 
ticular forms of vessels go faster for the same engine power by 
adding to their length. It is possible with some forms to double 
all their dimensions and to obtain the same speed for half the 
power. This does not hold inthe case of vessels of the form 
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of our best Atlantic liners. But fifty feet added to the length of 
one of them, while adding nearly ten per cent. to its gross money- 
earning capabilities, would not necessitate an addition of more 
than four per cent. to the engine power to attain the same speed. 

Draught is a most valuable addition to a vessel’s potentialities 
for speed, almost as valuable as length. The limitations upon the 
dimensions of vessels which are due to harbor and dock accom- 
modations are gradually becoming less. But the limitation which 
retreats least rapidly is that of draught. If we could have added 
four feet to the draught of our present steamers, making their 
loading draught thirty feet instead of twenty-six, they could have 
been designed to have a speed of one and a quarter knots more, 
or to have a gain of about eight hours on the run across. The 
harbor authorities on the English side are increasing their draughts. 
Southampton will very shortly have facilities for vessels of thirty 
feet draught at all times of the tide. 

Increased breadth is not so productive of increased speed as 
increased length and draught, although breadth must be increased 
as draught increases. 

If, therefore, in addition to improvements in fuel and ma- 
chinery, it is possible to increase dimensions, we may look for 
very considerable increases of speed. If the commercial condi- 
tions can be fulfilled there is every reason to expect much higher: 
speeds in the next ten years. The fulfilment of the necessary 
commercial considerations should be insured by the nation. The 
increase of speed is increase of postal facilities, and the delivery 
,of passengers is postal work in its widest sense. The risk 
of commercial success in the matter of delivery of letters has been 
taken by the Government of all civilized countries, and it is not 
probable that private enterprise could do as well as the postal au- 
thorities now do. It does not therefore seem unreasonable to 
look to the nation to give encouragement to the increase of speed 
by taking a large share of the risk which accompanies the en- 
deavor to attain this increase. The recent arrangements made by 
the United States Government to encourage the building of mail 
steamers in America is a recognition of this principle, but it 
seems to go scarcely far enough. Take, for instance, the North 
Atlantic mail service, for which several twenty-knot ships are to be 
built. Great inducement is offered to make these vessels attain 
20-knot speed, but no inducement whatever is given to make them 
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do more. Hence the arrangements so admirably made to give 20- 
kno‘ ships will tend to prevent higher speeds from being sought 
for. If something more should be done in this direction by offer- 
ing an additional subsidy for each successive increment of speed, 
obtained above the contract amount, as is done already in the 
case of the war ships built for the United States Navy, there 
would then be a very considerable chance of progressive increase 
of speed. To a nation which is spending so much upon com- 
merce-destroyers, such as the “‘ Columbia,” it would be a trifling 
matter to spend a comparatively small additional sum per year to 
alter the character of their mail contracts so that a steady devel- 
opment of increased speed should be encouraged. If this were 
done, the mail steamers would be of more service in time of 
peace and more formidable in time of war when used as armed 
cruisers. 

The question may now naturally be asked, Should all the pos- 
sibilities indicated herein be fulfilled, what speed are we likely 
to reach in, say, the next ten years ? Shall we add as many knots 
per hour to the best speed in the next ten as has been done in the 
last ? Ten years ago the time to cross from New York to Liver- 
pool was practically eight days. The best that has been done up 
till now is a little over six days. Will the best time in ten years 
hence be a little over four days? There seems to be good reason 
to believe that it will be. ‘To leave New York at noon and arrive 
at Southampton at noon on the fourth day out necessitates a 
speed of thirty knots an hour. .A vessel 1,000 feet long, 100 feet 
wide, with a draught of water of thirty feet, with a structure 
built of stronger steel than that at present adopted, with 
lightened boilers, with oil or some equally light fuel instead 
of coal, and with the steady general improvements in methods 
of construction and management of ships and machinery, 
such a vessel will be capable of crossing the Atlantic in a little 
over four days. The design of such a vessel will involve the 
consideration of many problems of structural detail, but there is 
nothing insuperable in any of the difficulties which will accom- 
pany such a project. Whether the carrying out of such a work 
will be done in the Old or in the New World time can only show, 
but when it is undertaken, whether by the Old or the New, there 
is no reason to doubt that it will be successfully carried out. 


J. H. Bites, 


REFORM OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


BY THE REV. W. 8S. RAINSFORD, D. D. 


THE criticisms and suggestions on my article in the May num- 
ber of Tue NorTH AMERICAN Review, though very numerous, 
may, I think, without any discourtesy to the writers, be classified 
under a few heads. 

“Let there bea holy church in every village, but also an 
equally holy tavern with a devout man as tapster, serving in the 
fear of God,” says one, quoting Ruskin. And at the other ex- 
treme is the well-meaning and zealous reformer, who assures us 
that ‘every clergyman who uses liquor of any sort as a beverage 
destroys his usefulness in saving his fellows.” 

Some of the suggestions made are of weight. I shall try to go 
over the ground they cover as briefly as I can, begging the 
readers of THE Review, as I do, so again to remember that 
I am very far from claiming anything like a comprehensive 
knowledge of this most difficult of modern questions ; and that I . 
do not even propose any plan or method of Temperance Reform 
which professes to serve as a panacea for so deep rooted an ill. 

The fundamental mistake of nearly all reformers seems to me 
to be an unwise haste. Quick methods are apt to be superficial ; 
they may cut off the nettle at the head, while they leave the root 
still vigorous and untouched. 

Several of my correspondents urge the universal acceptance of 
one or other of certain semi-scientific cures, and cannot see any 
reason why the clergy or temperance reformers should not pub- 
licly advocate the application of such methods to those suffering 
from alcoholism. Such action, however, would be quite un- 
warranted. The scientist must apply his rigid tests, the prac- 
titioner pursue his experiments; and when the results and 
conclusions arrived at by both are placed before us, it will be time 
enough for public teachers to urge on the public the use of such 
aids as have been proved to be reliable and safe. Science may yet 
discover for us some means by which the tendencies of hereditary 
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alcoholism may be counteracted, means by which the man who 
wishes to break the yoke from his neck may win new strength and 
take a new start. But there does not seem to be evidence that 
any method of treatment yet resorted to always does good, while 
it has been proved that in many cases some of the “cures” are 
highly dangerous, and the temperance reformer will do well to let 
such things alone till their full value be proven. 

I find it difficult to condense a very able letter written by a 
gentleman in the West, which sums up with great force almost 
all the objections that I have heard urged against saloon reform. 

“How do you propose to overcome,” says my correspondent, 
‘‘ the opposition of saloon-keepers? You suggest no means of 
limiting their activity as individuals and in union, and they 
would no doubt continue as powerful as ever and more hostile 
than ever. You mention no way in which the opposition of 
political ward heelers may be weakened; nor do you set forth 
strong reasons for hoping that the Prohibitionists will abandon 
their cardinal principle, because you make the sale of liquor sub- 
ordinate to that of food. The success of your plan would pain 
them more deeply, as being a half measure, than would a great 
increase in the business of the saloon proper. The many good 
preachers will continue to rebuke those who taste liquor, and 
many doubtless would be ready to discipline church members 
who should frequent such places of resort as you suggest. In 
short, as your plan becomes more successful and more wide-spread 
the opposition from the three forces you mentioned would grow 
hotter.” To this I answer that nothing can be done with the 
Prohibition Party. They are wrong in principle and therefore 
mistaken in practice. Many good preachers, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to rebuke those who taste liquor ; but as education grows, 
their number will decrease. 

Again, my correspondent says: ‘‘ Supposing your plan to be 
comprehensive enough, it must still fail of general application for 
want of people to carry it on. The retail liquor trade is so unin- 
viting a business to most of those who wish well to temperance, 
that they can be relied upon to leave it alone. Even if a man is 
willing to devote himself to conducting a liquor establishment, 
he could not be successful without a remarkable combination 
of personal characteristics and outward circumstances. He must 
have an income more than sufficient to support himself and his 
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family: He must be the sort of man who attracts people.” Here 
again, perhaps owing to my want of clearness in statement, my 
correspondent has entirely misunderstood what has been proposed. 
The sort of saloons that I have suggested ought to pay well; and 
it should not be difficult therefore to secure respectable men, ex- 
perienced in the retail liquor business, to conduct them ; care, of 
course, being taken to see that the laws laid down for their man- 
agement were scrupulously obeyed. Such men there are in 
plenty. To start and equip such establishments men would 
have to be found who were willing to take some risk for the sake 
of trying an experiment. But once let it be proven that there 
was money in it, I cannot think that it would be hard to secure 
investors ; and, indeed, the history of temperance reform in Nor- 
way and Sweden abundantly supports this opinion. 

Still, again, my correspondent objects: ‘“‘The great purpose 
in keeping such saloons would be to draw people, more especially 
the lower grades of people, away from the old saloons into these 
better places. How is this to be done? Those more objection- 
able forms of entertainment which cannot be introduced into the 
reformed saloons are the very ones which attract the customers 
whom it is most important to reach, and you cannot suggest any 
compensating attraction for your houses, a food counter or any- 
thing else, which saloon-keepers cannot and will not obtain for- 
theirs. They can afford to spend money, and they know how 
to do it effectively. If competition ever arose, the saloons would 
cut prices and offer attractions beyond anything which reformed 
houses could do ; and would no doubt use the boycott as a means 
of strengthening their position. When it comes to a struggle 
for the patronage of the lower classes of workingmen, you could 
not hope to stand one day against the resources of the saloon- 
keepers.” That objection is well stated; but it applies with 
greatly diminished force to large cities, of which it should be re- 
membered I am specially speaking. No boycott would be effect- 
ual in a large city. Norcan it be doubted that great good would 
be achieved by forcing the saloons, through competition, to better 
their methods, even if only to the extent of opening up food 
counters, varying their class of drinks, and making similar 
changes. By so much would the public gain. 

Indeed, I have received what seems a remarkable suggestion 
from a saloon-keeper, who assures me that he has done all in his 
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power to have our licensing law so altered, that where the licensee 
keeps tables and food, reducing his bar-room and developing his 
restaurant, the price of his license should be reduced. This retail 
liquor dealer is altogether in favor of providing saloons, where 
the customers shall have every opportunity of sitting down at 
tables, and having their drinks brought to them there ; where 
they shall have every facility of procuring hot food at-all times, 
when the place isopen. He is quite confident that such a business 
enterprise would pay well. And let me say here, that this is no 
solitary case. I have met many saloon-keepers who, beyond ques- 
tion, were anxious to improve in all ways within their power the 
business in which they are engaged. It isto such men we need 
to look for practical suggestion and aid, in shaping any measures 
of reform ; and to ignore them all, to suppose that all of them are 
men of poor character and unworthy ambition, argues as much 
ignorance as it does lack of charity. 

There are exaggerated ideas abroad as to the opposition that 
may be expected from the retail liquor dealers to any movement 
that has for its object the reform of their business. I do not think 
that they are any worse than those they serve—and among these 
are the great majority of our respectable working men and 
women, whose morals are quite up to the average—who, indeed, 
in my judgment are the most moral element in our city com- 
munities. 

Temperance reformers as a rule know little of saloons or 
saloon-keepers, and draw pictures of them which are apt to be 
somewhat imaginative. The ordinary retailer detests seeing a 
drunken man on his premises. He thinks a man is a fool to get 
drunk, and a nuisance when he is drunk—because he is an injury 
to his business. 

This view of the liquor dealer may seem rose colored. Let 
me quote from one whose name carries as much weight on such a 
question as the name of any man living—Charles Booth, author 
of Life and Labor of the People in London. 

** A most horrible and true picture may be drawn of the trade in 
drink, of the wickedness and misery that goes with it. So horrible that 
one cannot wonder that some eyes are blinded to all else, and there is a cry 
of ‘ Away with this accursed abomination.’ There is, however, much more to 
be said. Anyone who frequents public houses knows that actual drunken. 


ness is very much the exception. At the worst houses in the worst neigh- 
borhoods many, or perhaps most, of those who stand at the bars, whether 
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men or women, are stamped with the effects of drink, and, if orderly at the 
moment, are perhaps at other times mad or incapable under its influence ; 
but at the hundreds of respectable public houses scattered plentifully all 
through the district this is not the case. It could not be. They live by sup- 
plying the wants of the bulk of the people, and it is not possible that they 
should be much worse than the people they serve. Go into any of these 
houses—the ordinary public house at the corner of any ordinary East End 
street—there, standing at the counter, or seated on the benches against 
wall or partition, will be perhaps half a dozen people, men and women, 
chatting together over their beer—more often beer than spirits; or you 
may see a few men come in, with no time to lose, briskly drink their glass 
and go. Behind the bar will be a decent, middle-aged woman, something 
above her customers in class, very neatly dressed, respecting herself and 
respected by them. The whole scene comfortable, quiet, and orderly. To 
these houses those who live near send their children with a jug as readily as 
they would send them to any othershop. Ido not want to press this more 
cheerful point of view further than is necessary to relieve the darker shades 
of the picture. I would rather admit the evils and try to show how they 
may be lessened, and what the tendencies are that make for improve- 
ment. It is evident that publicans, like all the rest of us, are feeling 
the stress of competition. Walk through the streets, and everywhere it 
may be seen that the public houses are put to it to please their customers. 
Placards announcing change of management frequently meet the eye, while 
almost every house vigorously announces its reduced prices. ‘So much 
the worse,’ some willsay. Butno! Itisagood thing that they should be 
considering how to make themselves more attractive. Undermined by the 
increasing temperance of the people, and subject to direct attack from the 
cocoa-rooms on the one side and the clubs on the other, the licensed vict- 
uallers begin to see that they cannot live by drinkalone. Look more 
closely at the signs in their windows. There is hardly a window that does . 
not show the necessity felt to cater for other wants besides drink. . . . 
In such a situation it would be a fatal mistake to decrease the number of the 
houses in the cause of temperance. To encourage the decent and respectable 
publican by making existence difficult to the disreputable is the better 
policy, but let us on no account interfere with a natural development, which, 
if lam right, is making it every day more difficult to make a livelihood by 
the simple sale of drink.” 


The objection that there can be no attraction offered in the 
reformed saloon, which would not be duplicated and improved on 
in the ordinary saloon, would be a final and unanswerable objec- 
tion, if it were sought to abolish saloons and stamp out the drink 
traffic ; but this, as I have said, I believe to be neither possible 
nor desirable in New York any more than it is in London. What 
I do think can be done is to raise the tone of the saloon by mak- 
ing it less of a bar and more of a restaurant ; by throwing it open 
to the public and removing its blinds, and by improving the 
quality of its liquor. 

One more suggestion has been made. It is that the codpera- 
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tive method should be introduced, and the lodgers in several ad- 
joining tenements should support a private saloon, live more at 
home, spend less, and divide among themselves what are now the ~ 
profits of the middleman. There is scarcely any department of 
their lives in which our poor would not be greatly benefited by 
codperation ; but, unfortunately, they are not sufficiently edu- 
cated to understand its advantages or to practise them. And 
indeed, the constant change of habitation which tenement-house 
life involves would alone, I fear, be at present an insuperable ob- 
jection to any application of this method to the saloon. 

And now let me, if I may, a little more fully state some points 
of importance. The question before us is largely how to deal 
with the intemperance of the immigrant peoples. How shall we 
provide for the needs of those who have come to us from foreign 
lands, with habits formed in those lands, or for the needs of the 
children of those who are of foreign birth ? There seems to be 
little doubt that the native American is fast becoming sober. 
Two generations ago he drank considerably ; one generation ago 
he drank less ; and now he is rarely a drunkard. Our difficulty 
lies in dealing with the various kinships that come from across 
the sea. If habits of intemperance are ingrained in them there, 
they find themselves with unusual opportunities of indulging 
them here. 

There surely is one possible cure ; and that is, education. This 

should begin with the children in the public schools; and to do 
this, we must know more than we know at present about the 
effects of alcohol. The most contradictory statements have been 
made on this subject, guaranteed by names of weight; and the 
ordinary man finds it almost impossible to come to a definite con- 
clusion. On one side, he hears alcohol is poison, pure and simple ; 
on the other, that it is a food. ‘The physiologist takes him into 
his laboratory and proves to him that alcohol retards the process 
of digestion, and so is poison. The pathologist, equally certain 
of his results, proves that when alcohol is taken into the stomach 
it is soquickly absorbed that it passes out of that member and so is 
not present to retard digestion ; but, on the other hand, helps to 
increase the secretion of digestive juices. Here, at first sight, 
seems flat contradiction, but the divergency of opinion is of course 
to be explained by the different points of view of the pathologist 
and physiologist. 
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It ought not to be difficult to-day for doctors and scientific 
men to agree on simple statements which could find their place in 
textbooks, and so spread knowledge among the million; but 
this, as yet, has not been done. And even if it were done, the 
prejudice of the temperance folk ig so strong and so persistently 
operative that it is very doubtful whether such textbooks could 
be placed in the schools. A noted temperance organization de- 
manded of one city board of education and a State board that 
the children under those boards should be taught for two 
hours weekly the physiological effects of alcohol, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the child could be taught all that is known of its 
physiological effects in half an hour. The granting of this de- 
mand would have simply transformed the teachers into temper- 
ance lecturers, and the schools into channels for the dissemination 
of theories on this subject, which would prove to be misleading, 
if not absolutely false. 

It is very easy to make alcohol a sort of scapegoat on which to 
pile the sins of the people. he criminal himself, glad of an ex- 
cuse, attributes his trouble to liquor. But he is scarcely a good 
judge in his own case. I learn from the best authority that, 
while the youthful wardens of our prisons generally state in their 
reports that alcohol is, in a very large proportion of the cases 
under their charge, a cause of crime, the wardens who have had 
longer experience attribute to alcoholism a smaller percentage of 
crime. 

I know full well that in such brief Space as a magazine article 
allows me it is impossible to avoid being misunderstood when one 
deals with such a question as this. It seems toa multitude of 
good people who judge hastily that nothing but harm can come 
from any movement or teaching which appears to make light of 
the awful blight of drunkenness. I must at present, I fear, rest 
under the censure of such. But what I plead for is a more radi- 
cal dealing with the evil. As long as conditions of life provoke 
to drink men will destroy themselves with drinking. As long as 
they breathe foul air at night, in sleeping quarters all too narrow, 
they will wake up in the morning with a craving for liquor. As 
long as they are denied all rational amusement they will go in for 
“soak” and ‘‘debauch.” You cannot better the condition of 
those who are being ruined by the present retail liquor business by 
_ attacking only that business which seems the immediate cause of 
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their ruin. We must do more than this. We must, if we love 
our fellow men, go down to the root of the matter and seek to 
alter that. 

The one necessary thing to our city workingman is a place 
where he can spend his afternoon and evening. He has no home, 
only part of a room at best ; perhaps a bed to himself, and this 
is doubtful. The place where he sleeps is cold in the winter 
evenings and intolerably hot in the summer. He is actually 
driven to the saloon ; there is no other place for him. To expect 
him to sit in his single room and look at his bare wall is ridicu- 
lous. He might almost as well be in Sing Sing. Nor will your 
average workingman rush to take advantage of your reading- 
room, coffee-house, etc., as soon as you throw open its doors to 
him. He has prejudices, He is afraid of being assailed by those 
who look down on him, or with whose opinions he does not agree, 
and he has a righteous objection to being patronized. This is 
exactly the condition of scores of thousands of unmarried men 
(I have not time at present to deal with the question as it applies 
to the married man, whose case is scarcely better) in our large 
cities. And these are they who are the main support of the pres- 
ent saloon. In the saloon he meets his friends and spends most 
of his leisure time. With the saloon-keeper he is on friendly 
terms. Improve his place of resort, and you do much to improve 
him. Itis improving. The reforms most needed are those that 
will hasten its improvement. 

The Gothenberg System came into existence in 1896. For the 
first sixty years of this century Scandinavia was noted for its 
drunkenness. In Norway and Sweden there was uncontrolled 
distillation of brandy, which was and is the popular drink. Every 
corn grower was practically his own distiller. In 1830 there were 
no fewer than 170,000 stills at work in Sweden. In 1850 they 
were reduced to 40,000, and in 1855 a very important law was 
passed in Sweden, which gave local option to the people. It 
allowed them to reduce the number of public houses to zero ; or 
it allowed them to continue the existing system of private 
licenses ; or it provided for the establishment of companies to 
take up those licenses. This legislation applied only to public 
houses where native brandy was sold. It did not touch beer, 
which is regarded as a temperance drink. 

In 1866, the town of Gothenberg adopted the system now 
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called by its name. It was that of a limited liability company, 
pledged to work for the benefit of the public, controlled by the 
public, and devoting all its surplus profits to the public welfare, 
after payment of a moderate interest of five per cent. upon the 
capital of the society. The Municipal Council fixes the number 
of licenses required to meet the convenience of the public, and 
grants a monopoly of these to a society formed for the purpose of 
undertaking the trade, generally for a term of five years at a time. 
The operations of the society are subject to the control, and its 
books open to the inspection, of the Council. The statutes, by- 
laws and regulations, as well as all the appointments in the society’s 
service, must be approved by the Council. The committee of 
management of the society is formed of a body of representative 
men, of whom a certain proportion are elected by the share- 
holders, while the remainder are appointed by the Municipal 
Council, and may or may not be shareholders ; or may or may not 
be Municipal Councillors. This system has now been applied to 
the municipalities in Norway so generally that there are only 
three small villages, numbering in all a little over 1,200 people, 
who have not adopted it. 

There is one important distinction, however, in’ the working 
of the law in the two countries. The surplus over and above five 
per cent. paid to the shareholders goes, under the Gothenberg 
System, to the local municipal treasury ; while under the Nor- 
wegian System, it is used in works of charity and public utility, 
such as parks, etc. ‘There seems considerable danger attaching 
to any system which hands over large sums of money to a local 
municipal treasury ; as local authorities have then as good reason 
as private persons for pushing the sale of liquor. 

In 1876 there were twenty-two societies formed under this 
law in operation in Norway ; and the total consumption of ardent 
spirits in that country was 12,300,000 litres. In 1889 there were 
fifty-one societies, and the total consumption had fallen to 5,600, - 
000. A practical application of this system is now proposed for 
Massachusetts, the features of which are embodied in the follow- 
ing bill recently submitted to the legislature by Mr. C. F, Dole, 
and entitled ‘‘ An Act as to the Norwegian System of Dispensing 
Intoxicating Liquors : ” 


SECTION 1. The voters of each town at its annual meeting, and of each 
ward in any city at its annual municipal election, shall have an opportunity 
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to vote “yes” or ‘*no” upon the question whether the Norwegian System, 
as hereinafter stated, of dispensing intoxicating liquors, shall be adopted 
in said town or ward, and if a majority of the voters shall vote in the 
affirmative, then the licensing power therein shall grant a license of the 
first five classes in section ten of chapter one hundred of the Public Stat- 
utes, without charge, to a corporation to be formed by ten or more citizens 
thereof, whose officers shall consist of president, secretary and a board of 
directors of not less than five nor more than ten persons, and otherwise 
formed according to general laws, and such corporation shall establish a 
place or places for dispensing said liquors not exceeding the number now 
provided by law for license, and no license of any of said five classes shall 
be granted to any other party in said town or ward of a city, except hotels 
and clubs. There shall be only one such corporation in said ward or town, 
and no such corporation shall be formed without the approval of a justice 
of the superior court, after suitable notice to the public ; and if more than 
one such corporation is desired, said justice shall determine which one shall 
exist and take such license. No liquors shall be sold to any man intoxi- 
cated, or to a minor under sixteen years of age, or on credit, and no such 
minor shall be allowed on the premises, and no adulterated liquors shall be 
sold. Such corporation shall have such by-laws not inconsistent herewith 
as the stockholders may make; and no such corporation shall be allowed to 
take a license or dispense any of said liquors until its organization and by- 
laws shall have been approved by a justice of the superior court. The capi- 
tal necessary to carry on a business of dispensing said liquors by the cor- 
poration shall be paid in by those who subscribe for the stock, and no 
stockholder shall receive more than a dividend of five per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually on his stock: and after all the expenses of the busi- 
ness and the dividend has been paid, the balance of net profit shall be dis- 
tributed at a fixed time in each year for such charitable and industrial pur- ~ 
poses in said ward or town as the stockholders and the board of directors, 
separately, may approve: provided, however, that no such distribution 
shall be made without the approval of one of said justices, and such justice 
shall determine how and to whom the same shall be given, and his decision 
shall be final. 

SEC. 2, The provisions of law as to voting upon license questions shall 
apply to said question relating to the Norwegian system. 

Sec, 3, This act shall take effect upon its passage, 


The liquor question is far from settled—the lines along which 
we are to seek its solution are not even laid down as yet. On all 
hands men recognize its importance and recognize also the futility 
of those means that so far have been employed for grappling with 
it. For myself, I cannot feel any great enthusiasm for imme- 
diate legislation. Whether it take the shape suggested in Mr. C. 
F. Dole’s Massachusetts Bill, or attempt a State monopoly, as 
under the lead of Governor Tillman the South Carolinians seem 
bent on doing, we can gain little permanent good by enacting 
laws so long as we know so little and are so divided in opinion. 


Laws that are the result of moral panic or that do not represent 
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the mature convictions of the bulk of the people simply serve as 
an excuse for personal effort in the direction of reform, and soon 
fail of their purpose. For many a day to come we must depend 
chiefly on personal effort. Earnest men who will not readily be 
discouraged and who command universal respect, men of modera- 
tion and of means, are wanted. They can establish decent restau- 
rant-saloons, where music is provided ; decent places where people 
will be ashamed to get drunk ; where all things make for modera- 
tion, not excess; where the laws could be obeyed absolutely, no 
blackmail paid to any one, and all business done on a cash basis. 

These, when wisely placed, would pay a reasonable interest on 
money invested in them—and they would be a perpetual object- 
lesson of great value. They would draw the attention of the 
capitalist as a safe investment ; and soon, when his prejudices 
were overcome, the sober and temperate portion of the working 
population would discover in them the very thing it needs so 
sorely—an innocent place of rest and recuperation, where families 
_ as well as individuals may escape from the narrowness of home. 


W. S. RAINSFORD. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


BY THE HON. W. BOURKE COCKRAN, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK. 


RECENT events have operated to concentrate the attention of 
the world upon the monetary system of the United States. 
The financial policy established by the act of 1890 is universally 
condemned, but public opinion is by no means unanimous as to 
the policy which should be substituted for it. 

In the last Congress an attempt was made to abrogate that 
portion of the act of 1890 known ag the Sherman Law, which 
provides for the annual purchase of 54,000,000 ounces of silver 
by the government, but it failed, because men who openly de- 
nounced the law voted against every attempt to modify its pro- 
visions. Many members who voted against the act providing for 
the suspension of silver purchases justified their course by the 
statement that they would never consent to the repeal of the 
Sherman Act “‘wnless some satisfactory substitute were adopted.” 

This disposition to make the repeal of the Sherman law con- 
ditional upon the adoption of some scheme of silver coinage 
throws a doubt over the future financial policy of the country. 
The recent utterances of the President and of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, however, appear to settle beyond question that the 
present Administration is determined to use all the means at its 
command to maintain a gold standard. 

A discussion of the future financial policy of the United States 
therefore involves three questions: First, whether any further 
compromise between the advocates and opponents of free coinage 
of silver by this government be possible or advisable; Second, 
whether the discretionary powers vested in the Treasury Depart- 
ment by existing laws can be exercised so as to maintain a sound 
currency; and, Third, whether there be any prospect of an ulti- 
mate repeal of that part of the Sherman Act which provides for 
the purchase of large quantities of silver bullion. 
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The question of free coinage of silver by the United States 
may be excluded from consideration as nobody deems the pas- 
sage of such a law within the limits of possibility during the 
present administration. 


It must be apparent to every thoughtful observer that any 
further experiments in the direction of a limited silver coin- 
age would be productive of nothing but confusion and dis- 
order. The statement of those who declare that while they 
do not believe in the Sherman Law “they will vote against its re- 
peal unless some satisfactory substitute be adopted” offers no 
suggestion of future legislation worthy of attention. 

The policy which has involved the finances of the United 
States in a confusion without parallel in the history of prosperous 
nations is due to the folly of attempting to compromise an eco- 
nomic principle. Economic laws are not the product of legisla- 
tion ; they are the result of forces which no one country can af- 
fect, and which the combined legislation of all nations could not 
permanently control. An attempt to compromise an economic 
law is about as intelligent a proceeding as an attempt to 
compromise the state of the weather or the course of the - 
seasons. If two men, joint owners of a field, disputed the 
proper season for planting grain, one insisting it should be 
planted in April, the other contending it should be planted 
in October, and they should compromise by planting it in 
January, does any sane man believe that a fruitful crop 
would crown the husbandry which had been the result of 
such a compromise? The men who scattered seed upon 
the ground at a period when the laws of nature necessarily made 
it unproductive would have exercised an undoubted individual 
right, but their course would have exposed them to the pity 
and the ridicule of sensible men. So, in treating subjects con- 
trolled by economic laws, contending members of a legisla- 
ture may agree upon a compromise which will prove effective to 
close debate and postpone discussion, but the economic laws will 
be in no wise affected by their arrangement, and if the scheme 
which they adopt be out of harmony with those laws the result 
will be disastrous to commercial prosperity. 
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The Bland Act of 1878 and the Sherman Law of 1890 were 
both compromises between the views entertained by advocates of 
free coinage and the opponents of it. Both have resulted dis- 
astrously to the country and both are to-day condemned by men 
of all shades of opinion upon the financial question. If govern- 
ment cannot control the course of economic laws, its only prudent 
course is to act in obedience to them so far as they may have 
been ascertained. There is no sensible middle course between the 
free coinage of silver and the total demonetization of silver. If , 
silver be admitted to coinage at all it should be admitted freely 
and fully, without any restriction. A limited coinage of any 
metal forces the government to become a purchaser of it, and 
therefore reduces it to the status of a commodity. Whether 
admitted freely to the mint or totally excluded from it, a metal 
will always find its natural level. If it be made the subject of 
government speculation its commercial value is subject to arbi- 
trary interference, with the inevitable result of depreciation. 

It is quite true that the standard dollars coined under the 
Bland Act of 1878 circulated freely in this country at their par 
value, and Mr. Cleveland’s memorable letter to Mr. Warner, 
written in 1885, is often cited to prove that the gloomy prophecies 
of those who were opposed to that law have never been fulfilled. 
Although these silver dollars never sank to a discount, Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter was none the less a substantially sound state- 
ment of the financial confusion which would have inevitably 
arisen out of the operation of the Bland Actif it had continued in 
existence. His prognostication was inaccurate, only, in speaking 
of the danger as immediate, when in fact it was remote. The Bland 
silver dollars circulated in this country at their par value, because 
there was one perfectly solvent institution which was forced to 
accept them at that valuation. The law having made them re- 
ceivable in payment of debts due to the Government, they could 
always be paid into the Treasury at their par value in gold. But 
the capacity of the Government to absorb these dollars was neces- 
sarily limited to the extent of its revenues. Ifthe Bland Act had 
remained in force until the number of standard dollars coined had 
largely exceeded the total revenues of the Government, there would 
have been no place at which the surplus could be exchanged 
at par with the gold dollar. As they became redundant, the in- 
ability to export them freely would have become apparent, and 
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they would inevitably have depreciated to the bullion value of the 
silver which they contained. ; 

It has been suggested that a revival of the Bland Act might 
prove a satisfactory measure to those who admit the failure of the 
Sherman Law, yet hesitate to vote for its repeal. Of the two laws 
the Bland Act is in every way the more vicious. The Bland Act 
remained in operation some twelve years, and if it were now re- 
vived it is reasonable to assume that an equally long period - 
would elapse before it could be again disturbed. By that time 
there would be over eight hundred million standard dollars in act- 
ual circulation, a greater amount than the Treasury could absorb, 
and since nobody would be bound to accept the surplus they 
would at once sink to a discount, and the currency of the country 
would be reduced to the condition foreseen by Mr. Cleveland in 1885. 

In the operation of the Sherman Act the Government is 
subjected to a heavy loss. The bullion which it purchases is a 
steadily depreciating commodity, but the loss falls upon the 
Government which is responsible for the senseless legislation 
which produces it. If the dollar coined under the operation of 
the Bland Act sank to a discount it would mean a shrinkage in 
the value of the money in the pocket of the citizen. Where a 
vicious or unsound financial policy is pursued by a government, 
it is manifestly better that the loss accruing from it should fall: 
upon the government which is responsible for it, rather than 
upon the citizen who is the victim of it. The Sherman Act is 
the most absurd financial measure ever adopted by a civilized 
nation, but its very absurdity furnishes a reason for believing 
that its repeal will soon be accomplished. 


Lk 


SINCE it is certain that no measure providing for the free 
coinage of silver can become a law during the next four 
years, and as any further attempt to control economic laws by 
compromise legislation would be indefensible, the question arises 
how far can the government maintain a sound currency with the 
powers intrusted to it by the existing statute. 

Under the Sherman Act the government is compelled to pur 
chase 54,000,000 ounces of silver every year at the market value of 
the metal, In payment of this silver the Government issues notes 
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payable “‘ 72 coin,” which manifestly means in gold or silver coin. 
The statute, however, requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain the parity between gold and silver. In order to obey 
this last provision of the law it is plain that in redeeming these 
notes the Secretary is bound either to redeem them in gold or in 
an amount of silver equivalent to their face value in gold. 

Under both the Republican and Democratic administrations 
the Treasury Department has placed this interpretation upon the | 
law. Under this interpretation, the silver purchased by the 
Government cannot be used in the redemption of the coin notes. 
It remains idle in the vaults of the Treasury, precisely as if it 
were iron, or hay, or barley, or tobacco. 

In the course of the debate upon the free coinage bill in March, 
1892, Mr. Bland declared that the notes issued under the Sherman 
law were practically gold notes, and in this view every reasonable 
man must concur. These notes are mere evidences of debt 
due by the Government. Evidences of debt issued by a govern- 
ment are subject to the same economic laws as evidences of debt 
issued by individuals or corporations. The value of a promise 
to pay depends upon the ability and the willingness of the prom- 
iser to redeem his obligation. 

While the Sherman law makes it compulsory upon the Govy- 
ernment to continue issuing paper for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver every month, it does not empower the Treasury 
to obtain any gold wherewith to redeem them. Every increase 
in the number of the notes involves an obligation to acquire a 
larger supply of gold. As these notes are forced into circulation 
they displace and expel some other form of currency, and as gold 
is the only money of international value it is steadily withdrawn 
from the Treasury for export.. The holders of the notes, see- 
ing their volume increase while the amount of gold available 
for their redemption decreases, become doubtful of their value 
and they hasten to take advantage of the law which allows 
them to be used in discharge of debts due to the Government. 
The inevitable result follows. The revenues of the Govern- 
ment are substantially paid in its own paper obligations, and 
thus the policy which makes it imperative upon the Government 
to obtain an extraordinary supply of gold becomes the means of 
preventing it from obtaining even the supply which under ordi- 
nary conditions would be yielded by its revenues, 
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A premium on gold, that is to say, a willingness on the part 
of those who hold Government paper to exchange it for less than 
its face value in gold will be the inevitable result of a widespread 
distrust of the Government’s capacity to redeem its obligations. 
As this, however, would be a great hardship upon the innocent 
holders of Government paper, and as it would entail the most 
serious consequences, the Treasury is morally bound to maintain 
the value of its notes by all the means at its command. 

A government can only obtain gold by collecting it as part of 
its revenues or by borrowing it. The reports of the Treasury 
show that under existing financial conditions it is idle to hope that 
its dwindling stock of gold can be replenished by the proceeds of 
taxation. If the present drain on its resources be continued the 
Government will therefore be forced to pledge its credit in order 
to obtain the gold necessary to redeem its obligations. 

The withdrawal of gold has undoubtedly been stimulated by 
the fear that this country was rapidly drifting to a silver basis. 
If the commercial world become convinced that the Government 
intends to maintain a gold standard at whatever cost, and that if 
its revenues do not yield sufficient gold to meet its obligations it 
will pledge its credit to secure an adequate supply, confidence in 
the soundness of its paper would be largely restored, and the out- 
flow of gold would be sensibly checked. ; 

There is little doubt that the credit of the Government is 
sufficiently high to warrant the belief that it can obtain all the 
gold it may need at the rate of from two and one-half to three 
per cent. The credit of the Government being undoubted the 
moment its willingness to pledge it became established, confi- 
dence in its notes would be restored. Gold which is now hoarded 
would be freely restored to circulation, because each coin note 
would become practically a gold certificate of deposit issued by 
the Government and would be just as valuable as the coin itself. 

It is true that the Sherman Law does not authorize the Gov- 
ernment to borrow gold for the redemption of notes issued under 
its provisions. The resumption act, however, empowers ‘the 
Secretary of the Treasury to borrow whatever gold may be neces- 
sary to redeem all outstanding United States notes commonly 
called greenbacks. There are now about three hundred and 
forty-six millions of these notes in circulation, and under the law 
they cannot be cancelled on redemption but must be reissued. 
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Since the greenbacks must be kept in circulation the power to 
borrow gold for their redemption is necessarily continuous. 

While, therefore, gold could not be borrowed for the direct 
purpose of redeeming the coin notes issued under the Act of 1890, 
yet these notes could be exchanged at the Treasury for United 
States notes—greenbacks—and these latter could in turn be ex- 
changed for gold coins. This would be an indirect but effective 
method of maintaining gold payments on the paper issued against 
the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of the Sherman 
Law. It would, moreover, be a practical demonetization of silver 
and a substantial adoption of the gold standard. While the operation 
of the Sherman law would still impose a severe strain upon the 
country, its financial system would nevertheless remain upon a 
sound basis. ‘The continued purchase of silver would still be a 
wasteful, extravagant, and ridiculous performance, but it would 
in no way affect the currency of the country, except in so far as it 
would increase the number of government obligations forced into 
the circulation. 


III. 


The Sherman law has been the parent of many evils, and 
many have been attributed to it for which it was not respon- 
sible. When we consider the forces that have hitherto sustained 
it, there is reason to hope forits repeal. ‘The advocates of free 
coinage of silver are themselves dissatisfied with it; yet they have 
maintained it on the statute book, because they foresaw that 
under its operation a time would come when the public revenues 
would be substantially paid in government paper, and they hoped 
that the Treasury, deprived of any supply of gold, would be 
forced to coin the silver bullion in its vaults and use it in re- 
demption of its obligations. But the determination of the Ad- 
ministration to maintain the gold standard at all hazards has de- 
feated this expectation. The Government can obtain on its 
credit the gold which its income fails to supply. With the 
country upon a gold basis, the Sherman law will ultimately have 
no more active opponent than the producer of silver. 

The act itself is a distinct violation of all economic laws 
and like all similar acts its results have been most disast- 
rous to those whose interests it was expected to subserve. 
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If men be governed by the ordinary rules of human pru- 
dence it is safe to assume that it will soon be repealed by 
the consent of those who now support it. It was passed 
for the purpose of maintaining the price of silver. Its 
effect has been to depreciate it. In 1873 silver was demonetized 
by Germany and the United States and the coinage of silver was 
suspended in France ; yet in the two years between 1873 and 1875 
the fall in the price of silver was only about five and one-fifth 
cents an ounce. In1890 the Sherman law was passed and dur- 
ing the two years from 1890 to 1892 the price of silver fell about 
seventeen cents an ounce. From 1874 to 1875 silver declined 
about three and one-fifth cents an ounce ; from 1891 to 1892 it 
declined about eleven cents an ounce. Its downward course since 
the adoption of the Sherman law has been vastly more rapid 
than at any period since 1873. The production of silver through- 
out the world in 1892 was about equal to its production in 1891, 
and this rapid shrinkage in value cannot, therefore, be ascribed 
to increased production. Its depreciation has been caused by the 
policy of the Government, and it has proceeded according to 
perfectly well-settled economic laws. 

Tio many the economic significance of the word purchaser is 
the same as that of the word consumer; and in the practical 
operations of life the purchaser is either a consumer or the agent . 
of aconsumer. But the Government is an exception to this rule. 
While it is a purchaser of silver, in no sense is it a consumer of 
silver. On the contrary, it is an efficient agency to prevent 
‘consumption. Every ounce of silver stored in the Treasury 
increases the visible supply of the commodity and by increasing 
the visible supply necessarily depreciates the price. As the 
amount in the Treasury increases the commercial world becomes 
convinced that sooner or later the Government must throw it on 
the market. It is fair to assume that great as the depreciation 
has been this year, with each addition to the stock in the Govern- 
ment vaults the price will diminish with increased rapidity. In 
the light of this experience, it is difficult to see what benefit the 
mine owner has reaped from this legislation, which was conceived 
in especial benevolence for him. The provision which forces the 
Government to purchase his product is of no substantial benefit 
tohim. If the Sherman law never had been passed he could have 
deposited his metal in any warehouse in any city, and upon the 
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warehouse certificate he could have borrowed ninety per cent. of 
its face value in any bank in the world. But ninety per cent. of the 
value of silver in 1889 was equal to more money than one hundred 
per cent. of its value to-day. The money which he could have 
borrowed in the open market would have been available for use 
through the exchanges in any quarter of the globe. Moreover, 
his product would have been open to consumption. He 
could have freely disposed of it under general commercial usages, 
and every ounce consumed would have helped to stimulate or 
maintain the market price of the metal. Scattered in vari- 
ous parts of the world the supply would- not have been, as it 
is now, concentrated in one spot, a portentous cloud hang- 
ing over the market, disturbing confidence and depreciating 
values. It is amazing that the mine owner has not long since 
opened his eyes to this aspect of the question. Sooner or later 
he will realize that his own interests are being jeopardized by the 
operation of this act, and he will join in a movement to repeal it. 
In order to convince him of its pernicious effects it may be 
necessary that his product should sink from eighty-three cents to 
seventy-five, or sixty or fifty cents an ounce. If the Sherman 
law continue in operation it is certain that the value of silver 
will reach a point low enough to satisfy him that he is the prin- 
cipal sufferer from its operation. When it shall have been finally 
wiped from the statute book the Government will be the possessor 
of a vast amount of bullion against which it will have issued notes, 
whose face value will in all probability far exceed the value of the 
bullion. But this loss will be the penalty which the Government 
must pay for the experiment in which it has indulged. 

It must not be inferred from what has been written that those 
who believe that this government should go immediately to a 
gold basis are opposed to bimetallism. The writer of this article 
believes that the business of the world will never be on a 
stable basis until the free coinage of silver shall have been restored 
throughout the world. The difference between those who sup- 
port free coinage by the United States at the present time and 
those who oppose it is simply a difference of opinion as to the 
methods by which bimetallism may be reached. Mr. Bland pro- 
fesses to believe that free coinage of silver by the United States 
would immediately restore silver to a parity with gold, yet'the 
measure which he introduced in the House was not a free- 
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coinage measure, but a measure for the issuance of Treasury notes 
in return for silver bullion, which notes should be redeemable in 
silver or gold at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
Mr. Bland’s theory that the coinage of silver by the United States 
would restore the two metals to a parity were well founded nobody 
would object to his measure. But since the depreciation of silver 
did not result from its demonetization by any one country, but 
from a general movement to a gold standard throughout the 
world, it is very unlikely that its restoration to coinage by one 
nation would be sufficient to counteract the effect of its de- 
monetization by several nations. 

‘The universal adoption of a gold standard will present a very 
serious problem to the commercial world. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech, spoke of existing monetary 
conditions as being satisfactory to England, and it is undoubtedly 
true that existing conditions are highly favorable to her. While 
silver is maintained in the coinage of several countries it is 
part of the metallic money of the world. But if this country 
and other countries go to a gold basis Great Britain will be forced 
to face, not the question of conserving existing conditions, but the 
question how to meet new conditions. -The full tender metallic 
money of the world consists in round numbers of about 7%,000,- 
000,000 of dollars, of which very nearly one-half is silver. If 
silver be universally demonetized the metallic money of the 
world will be reduced one-half, and the problem which would 
then confront all commercial countries would be the possibility 
of maintaining the business of the world with one-half the exist- 
ing stock of metallic money. If actual experiment proved that 
3,632,605,000 gold dollars formed a sufficient money basis on 
which to transact the whole business of international. exchange, 
the demonetization of silver would undoubtedly be a salutary 
measure. If, on the other hand, experience proved that this 
tremendous reduction in the stock of metallic money tended to 
unsettle credit and paralyze enterprise, silver would be recalled 
into coinage by the concurrent demand of the people of the whole 
world. 

Any country which enjoys the benefit of a single monetary 
standard will be very unlikely to experiment with a double stand- 
ard, merely to simplify the domestic politics of some other coun- 
try. England will maintain the gold standard so long as the 
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total volume of metallic money throughout the world is helped, 
out by the silver circulation of countries that maintain the 
double standard or the single silver standard. What she may do 
when confronted with such a reduction in the volume of metallic 
money in the world as would be caused by a general demonetization 
of silver no man can say. But it is certain that if the United 
States join this general movement towards a gold standard she 
will occupy the strongest position of any nation in the world. She 
is notan exporter of luxuries, but of necessaries. The things which 
she has to sell are the things which are essential to the support 
of life. Whatever may be the prevailing currency of the world, 
a large proportion of it must necessarily flow to her shores. 

The dislocation of the par between silver and gold was in 
the judgment of many a reckless and ill-advised experiment. 
For centuries these metals had remained at a parity. The 
legislation which caused the divergence in their values may 
have been shortsighted and pernicious. But while it may be 
deplored it cannot be remedied by the isolated action of a single 
country. ‘The battle of the standards” which Mr. Bland fore- 
sees cannot be decided by legislation. Silver will be remonetized 
if the necessities of trade demand its remonetization. When 
all the commercial nations are brought face to face with the conse- 
quences of its universal demonetization the imperious necessities 
of commerce will bring about a final solution of the coinage 
question. 


W. Bourke CockKRAN. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CHRIST AS AN ORATOR. : 


THIs most important subject has been certainly overlooked. There is 
no treatise professing to deal with the expressional gifts of the greatest 
extempore orator the worfd has; beheld. For two thousand years the 
human race has been led by the teachings of a man who, so far as can be 
discerned, never committed a thought to writing. There is only one his- 
torical mention of even His ability to write, and that was in the case of the 
woman taken in adultery; when He stooped down and wrote on the 
ground. What He wrote we know not, it may have been signs or figures, 
not words; it may have been merely meaningiess lines to cover His em- 
barrassment or the nature of His reflections. His recorded sayings were 
not written by Himself, but by His followers. The world cwes its enlight- 
enment, its release from crude faith and supérstitious practices to the dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ. Why, then, has nothing been written upon the 
subject of His oratory? Because men have failed to see that Christ must 
employ the language of public discourse. The prophets spoke of Him in 
language which indicates His oratoric mission. ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
council and might, and the spirit of knowledge; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of His mouth and with the breath of His lips shall He slay the 
wicked.” These are the highest endowments for a public speaker. In what 
terms could this mission be more clearly indicated. He would regenerate 
the world and bring all men under His sway, not by the sword but by His 
words. Christ recognized His mission as that of a great sacred orator, for He 
declared: “God has anointed Me to preach the gospel to the poor.” The 
men of His day regarded Him as a great speaker. On many occasions, 
while speaking, the people loudly praised His discourse in terms that reflect 
His oratorica] power, for they were carried away by His words. So attrac- 
tive and commanding were the tones of His voice that many declared that 
He spoke as one having authority and not as thescribes. The band of 
officers which the Sanhedrim sent to entrap Jesus returned without accom 
plishing the mission, and gave as a reason why they did not apprehend Him, 
not that He worked miracles, but that His speech was so persuasive that 
they could do nothing but listen, ‘‘ for never man spake like this man.” 

It is of no little importance that this subject receive attention. 

The correct interpretation of the sayings of Jesus depends upon how 
truly we understand His oratorical expressions. His methods of speech 
throw much light upon difficult sayings. Much of the obscurity that en- 
velops the words of Jesus would vanish if we could supply the look, gesture 
or tone of voice that He used, It is characteristic of extempore speech to be 
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elliptical or to abound in figures of rhetoric and exaggerated expressions ; 
and these, though readily understood at the time of utterance, have to be 
carefully weighed and freed from over-statement before the reader can 
glean the correct meaning. 

Many of the divisions of Christendom have been made by interpreting 
the oratorical language of Christ literally, and the first necessary step to- 
wards uniting all bodies of Christians is to interpret the truth of Christ in 
the light of reason, asin studying the expressions of all great speakers. 
Some say it was unwise for Christ to use oratorical expressions, but He 
only obeyed the laws of His nature. It is natural for men of high feeling 
and enthusiasm to speak strongly. Oratorical language, because highly 
passionate, is more clear than the trite and commonplace expressions, and 
renders truth more solemn, elevated, and impressive. A study of Christ as 
an orator has a most important bearing upon exegesis. The bungling 
attempts of many commentators to explain certain apparently obscure 
passages, and their wrong interpretation of others, is due mainly to their 
failure to study the oratoric method of Christ. 

Christ said upon one occasion: “It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
It is really amusing to wade through the ingenious efforts to explain this 
expression literally. Column on column has been written upon it by learned 
divines. All kinds of suppositions have been made about low gates and 
small doors at the entrance to Jerusalem, through which camels entered 
with difficulty. It is simply an oratorical expression for the performance 
of some very difficult task, like the old proverb “ You might as well look 
for a needle ina haystack” Thisis only one of many passages in Christ's 
sermons which are puzzles, foralike reason. If Christ did not speak in 
the strong language of the orator, then many of his commandments are 
against human love. We are taught to hate father and mother, to pluck 
out our eyes and cut off our hands and feet if they offend us. Much of the 
mortification and self-inflicted torture of the monks of old, as well as many 
cruel acts, were inspired by a litcral interpretation of rhetorical expressions. 

The teachings of Jesus as given by the Evangelists are full of contra- 
dictions if interpreted literally. The parables of Lazarus and the Prodigal 
Son are antagonistic and irreconcilable unless we look upon them as vivid 
oratorical pictures of two sides of God’s nature. Now Christ speaks of 
God’s love in the strongest language; then He represents God in the 
character of a punisher who will plunge his children into endless torment. 

Even the ordinary utterances of Christ present contradictions, if we lose 
sight of his oratorical method. He told His disciples that His mission was 
one of peace. Then he declared that He had not come to bring peace but 
war, to turn the son against the father, the mother-in-law against the 
daughter-in-law. The endeavor to interpret the sayings of Christ literally 
has led to much diversity of opinion in regard to what He taught in every 
department of social, moral and political life. It has led to the establish- 
ment of false social systems. The old Puritan took the strong phrases of 
Christ in their extreme literal sense. Many modern socialistic teachings are 
founded upon narrow literal interpretations of the antithetical and figura- 
tive language of Christ. 

In the space allotted to us we can but give a superficial glance at some of 
the leading oratorical elements of Christ’s discourses. He was an orator in 
every sense of the word. There is a closer connection between the form and 
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spirit of His discourses than in the case of any other orator. He chose 
the most striking ways of presenting truth. Figures of speech, illustra- 
tions and parables are as thick in his sermons as stars in the milky way. 
The general manner of his address was direct or conversational. He 
always had His audience in mind and held the attention by His interroga- 
tive style. ‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings!” ‘What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see?” At times He commanded His audience. 
“ Be not afraid of them that kill the body. Let your loins be girded about 
and your light burning.” At other times He warns, rebukes, reproves, re- 
proaches, prohibits. ‘‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees; ye hypo- 
crites, ye can discern the face of the sky and the earth.” ‘* Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” This form of direct address often 
becomes sympathetic, as if He held His audience in His mind and knew 
their frailties. ‘Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” He was impressed deeply with the great truth that 
things in heaven are known by their likeness to things on the earth; hence 
He often speaks in the language of oratoric correspondence. His most re- 
markable figure of this nature is His comparison of Himself to a vine. 
Contrast and antithesis abound: ‘If a son shall ask bread of any of you 
thatis a father, willhe give himastone? Orif he ask a fish will he give 
hima serpent? Orif he ask an egg will he give him ascorpion?’ So truly 
oratorical was the style of Jesus that He touched every chord of the human 
heart. A man of keen sensibilities, sympathetic by nature, and living amid 
scenes of distress, sorrow and poverty, His heart was easily moved, and 
therefore His pathetic eloquence was deep, sincere and unsurpassed. Take, 
for example, His mournful dirge over Jerusalem. His story of the Prodigal’s 
return has no equal for tender pathos in the records of oratory. And yet 
while the tender and loving prevailsin His discourse, no orator has ever 
uttered such fierce denunciations and bitter sarcasms. ‘‘ Beware of the 
Scribes, which desire to walk in long robes, and love greetings in the market 
places and the highest seats in the synagogues and the chief rooms at the 
feasts, which devour widows’ houses and for a show make long prayers; 
the same shall receive greater damnation.” 

Briefly stated, the style of Christ is so oratorical that His sermons abound 
in examples of almost every figure of speech and every kind of eloquence, 
from the simple to the passionate. There is even found examples of wit 
and humor. His wit often shone brightly in His replies to the arguments of 
His opponents. His audience must have smiled with approval when they 
saw the sharp thrust or sarcastic turn by which His opponents were de- 
feated. How keen His wit in His famous reply to the Pharisees when they 
said that He cast out devils by the power of Beelzebub: “If I by the 
power of Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them 
out?” 

We have shown clearly that the word language of Christ was beyond 
all question oratorical. It can also be shown that He enforced His truths 
by those other agents of oratory, voice and gesture. We may be well assured 
that Christ had a beautiful and graceful body. There are no mentions of 
any physical defects. The leaders of the Jews who were opposed to Christ’s 
teachings would have seized upon such defects if they existed to show that 
he was not the Messiah. The life that Christ led, preaching in the open air 
and even resting at night in the mountains of His native country, bespeaks 
a strong constitution, But we are not left in doubt in regard to the excel- 
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lence of His voice or the dramatic force of his gestures. We learn that He 
held the attention of multitudes in the open air, speaking from the hillside 
or from a boat anchored in the lake. Itis not an easy matter to address 
several thousand people in the open air, and his audience seldom numbered 
less than five thousand people, and sometimes many more. That His voice 
was skilfully modulated appears from many expressions (such as ‘‘speak- 
ing with a loud voice”) in the sacred writers. 

They had even observed the changes which the passions made upon His 
voice, for they declare that He spoke at times with anger. The very words 
signifying to preach or speak are interchanged at times for words that 
mean loud or animated or round full utterance. There is strong evidence 
that His voice was very flexible and could express every shade of emotion. 
The language he uses, from sarcasm to pathos, denotes an oratoric nature, 
such that unless the tones of voice corresponded to the passions His 
audience would have regarded him as insincere. A most wonderful 
quality of Christ’s voice was its power to convey a healing magnetism. 
The tones of His voice awakened new life in the penitent, in the dead 
and dying. The leper arose, cleansed; the blind received his sight; the 
deaf heard and the dumb spake at the sound of His voice. As a weapon 
of oratory Christ made good use of gesture. He often pointed to the 
object while speaking: ‘“‘ Behold those buildings;” or with a circular 
motion of His hand: ‘‘Behold my mother and brethren.” Sometimes His 
stories or parables were acted illustrations, little gesture dramas, as in 
the washing of the disciples’ feet. Hiscountenance had a most marvellous 
variety of expression. By alook or motion of His eye He made His ene- 
mies quail. He could preach an impressive sermon by an encircling glance 
of the eye. His look made Peter go forth from the Council Chamber a 
broken penitent. Sometimes, even when He said nothing, He revealed His 
soul by His countenance. 

We have tried to present briefly to the reader a great and new subject 
of extreme importance. We have thrown out a few reflections in regard to 
a much neglected side of Christ’s nature, the expressional side. In our 
opinion no satisfactory or harmonious interpretation of the words of Christ 
can be obtained unless more careful study is given to the ae charac- 
teristics of His style. 

We regret that space compels us to deal so concisely with such an im- 
portant and many-sided subject. 

T, ALEXANDER HybDk, 


A FARMER’S VIEW OF FREE COINAGE, 


Ir 1s asingular fact that while the farmers are almost a unit in their 
demand for free coinage their city cousins are equally desirous to maintain 
the single standard. We find the city arrayed against the country on this 
great financial question. Surely, while the cities areso dependent upon 
the prosperity of the country, the two ought not to be divided as to the 
correct solution of the problem. 

With the single standard, as we have it now, and inadequate supply of 
the circulating medium, a dollar becomes daily dearer and the products of 
industry become cheaper and cheaper. We hear much about scaling down 
debts, but who hears anything about scaling up debts? Yet this is what ig 
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done by maintaining constancy in the supply of money, while the popula- 
tion and business of the country are rapidly increasing, and requiring more 
money to facilitate exchanges. The volume of business in the United 
States is growing faster than anywhere else in the world, because of the 
larger population and of the rapid development of the resources of the 
country. 

Another cause of this rapid increase is to be found in the greater divi- 
sion oflabor. Fewer opportunities are offered for barter, while the growth of 
cities has made it necessary to drop the small creditsystem. All these causes 
point to the necessity for a larger circulation. The present yield of gold 
will not keep pace with the demands of business. Two ways of meeting this 
difficulty are suggested: Free coinage of silver and the issuing of green- 
backs. Many who have studied the subject take the stand that silver is 
the most available, and the least dangerous means of reinforcing the cur- 
rency. 

Even the most radical monometallist must see that the money we have 
now is not more than present business activity requires; but population is 
increasing at the rate of 214 per cent. a year, business at the rate of 8 per 
cent. a year, and the circulating medium is remaining comparatively con- 
stant. Decreasing the currency raises the value of a dollar, and the 
debtor class must suffer to benefit the creditor. If you destroy one-third 
of the money, debts will jump to 150 per cent.—50 per cent. more than jus- 
tice. The same result is reached if the amount of money is kept constant, 
while the business of the country is rapidly growing. Thisisthe test: If the 
prices fall the currency is insufficient. 

Agriculture is the basis upon which the whole superstructure of our 
national welfare must rest. When there isa widespread failure in crops, 
we see universal hard times. All classes feel the depression in business. 
First of all it comesto the farmer, he being the man who produces most of 
the raw material; who wins from natureher treasures by hardest toil, and 
who in exchange for the products of his industry takes manufactured | 
articles, machinery and merchandise. He is the greatest sufferer. 

This is a question of the greatest interest to farmers, and other in- 
dustrial borrowers. 

The cry for an honest dollar is but a subterfuge to hide the dishonesty 
of the present dollar, and the contempt for the white metal is but a pretence 
to conceal the real motive for this great attachment to the gold standard. 

If we are content with the single standard, the volume of currency 
and, therefore, the amount available per capita,is very small. With this 
state of affairs, the money powers can withdraw at will a sufficient amount 
of cash from the circulation to bring about a condition of such pressure that 
money cannot be secured on government bonds, as was actually the case 
in Chicago in the winter of 1890. 

It has been said that the amount of money can make no difference in 
the prosperity of the country. If the supply is abundant prices will be 
high; ifthe supply is small prices will be low, and the same work will be 
done by a less quantity in circulation. A relation does certainly exist be- 
tween the supply of money and its value; but it isa mistake to consider 
that this conclusion must follow. 

Nothing causes greater distress than a decrease in the amount of money. 


A small increase, however, does not have the opposite effect, since money 
tends to grow in value. 


. 
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At the present time any person may take gold to the mint and receive 
its full weight in gold coin. Weare only asking that the same privilege be 
extended to the holders of silver. The law now in force is an unjust dis- 
crimination against silver in favor of gold, and it is this alone which has 
brought about the present disparity of their values. Silver at one time 
under free coinage was at a premium above gold. It is not that silver has 
lost, but that gold has gained in the last decade. This has been brought 
about partly by the larger output of silver, partly by the relative decrease 
in the goid produced, but most of all by the demonetization of silver. It is 
claimed that free coinage would bring inflation. All the silver in the 
world amounts to about $3,700,000,000. If it were all dumped down here at 
once it would only make about $58 per capita. The same authority claims 
that it would bring contraction. As to that, for eighty years silver and 
gold were coined free, and there was no more disturbance in the markets 
about one metal than the other. ; 

Experience has shown that the price of American farm products at 
home is governed by the amount of legal-tender money in actual circulation. 
To satisfy ourselves of this fact we have only to examine the prices of farm 
products during a period of twenty years, beginning with the year 1872. 

As to whether I am sound or not on this question, look at the action of 
our United States Senate—twice repeated in passing a free-coinage bill. 
The Senate is presumed to possess the best brain tissue of our government, 
although not always in accord with classic theories. 


NEwton L. BUNNELL. 


THE ART OF LIVING TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


VeERy few people, it is safe to say, desire old age. Men and women 
harassed by trouble, or overpowered by sorrow, surrounded by disgrace or 
tortured by pain may long for death, but not for a hundred or two hundred 
years of human life. Old age is of twokinds. One, the calm passing of 
many years; the other, brought about by excesses either mental or physical. 
The latter is not within the province of this brief essay. Without good 
health and faculties, trained by sobriety and temperance in all things, both 
of mind and body, long life would be an intolerable tedium. To die would 
indeed be great gain in such acase. The possibility of living two hundred 
years in average good health seems to many a wild sort of scientific dream, 
So did crossing the Atlantic by steamships; so did conveying intelligence 
by electricity; so did al] the many startling inventions of these latter days: 
Every week we read of people who have lived to be ahundred or a hundred 
and ten years old. Let us not be surprised at anything. 

We cannot defy death. But we may, by searching, find certain secrets 
of nature and apply them to the renewal of the organs whose decay is con- 
stantly goingon in the body. Anatomical experiment and investigation show 
that the chief characteristics of old age are deposits of earthy matter of 
a gelatinous and fibrinous character in the human system. Carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, mixed with other salts of a calcareous nature, have 
been found to furnish the greater part of these earthy deposits. As obser- 
vation shows, man begins in a gelatinous condition ; he ends in an osseous 
or bony one—soft in infancy, hard in old age. By gradual change in the 
long space of years, the ossification comes on; but after middle life is passed, 
a more marked development of the ossific character takes place, Of course 
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these earthy deposits, which affect all the physical organs, naturally inter- 
fere with their functions. Partial ossification of the heart produces the 
imperfect circulation of the blood, which affects the aged. When thear- 
teries are clogged with calcareous matter there is interference with the cir- 
culation upon which nutrition depends. Without nutrition there is no repair 
of the body. Hence in his work “‘ The Physiology of Common Life,” G. H. 
Lewes states that ‘‘If the repair were always identical with the waste, life 
would only then be terminated by accident, never by old age.” Both Bichat 
and Baillie considered that the greater number of people past sixty suffer 
more or less from arterial ossification, which brings about obstructions in 
the proper and healthy circulation of the blood. 

None of these things interferes with nutrition and circulation in early 
years. The reparation of the physical system, as every one ought to know, 
depends on this fine balance. In fact, the whole change is merely a slow, 
steady accumulation of calcareous deposits in thesystem. The physical 
organs cannot preserve the balance between waste and nutrition. This is 
what we call old age. Nutrition in the earlier years of life is perfectly per- 
formed. Repairs are at once promptly attended to by the young blood. 
To repair the waste of the body, so that the exquisite equipoise called per- 
fect health may be maintained, and the decay and blockage which advances 
with age may be kept at bay, is to prolong our years. If this secret be 
known, why not hundreds of years of life? Keep the means of repair of the 
system always in good working order, and you live, according to nature, in 
the highest, finest sense. Then, what are the means of checking these 
osseous and cartilaginous enemies of life? 

The oxygen of the atmosphere is a most destructive element in many re 
spects. Researches of a recent scientific character have shown that the origin 
of one of the sources of old age, namely, fibrinous and gelatinous matter, can 
be traced to the destructive action of atmospheric oxygen. Now, the rela- 
tive proportions of oxygen and nitrogen in the air we constantly breathe are 
22 of the former to 78 of the latter. Oxygen is the more active, aggressive 
element of the two, though of much smaller bulk. For every other element 
except fluorine, oxygen has an affinity, thus forming oxides. Inthe chemical 
changes constantly taking place in our bodies, oxygen plays the most im- 
portant part by allodds. By oxidation, which is a constant waste or rust 
of life, the physical system is hourly destroyed, and then again built up by 
the reparation of the food we live upon. Albumen and fibrine exist in the 
b ood, and are resolved into their component elements, carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and phosphorus. By oxidation, the albumen is 
converted into fibrine, which nourishes the organs of our bodies. But inre- 
pairing their waste an excess of this substance accumulates in the blood ves- 
sels, causing their induration, and thus gradually lessening their calibre, 
Gelatine is an oxide of fibrine, as fibrine is an oxide of albumen. Oxida- 
tion causes these substances in part to be decomposed, and afterwards 
eliminated through the kidneys. A constant struggle is daily going on in 
our bodies when in the most perfect health between accumulation and elim- 
ination, And these accumulations, becoming greater in old age than the 
power of elimination, produce the effects we term feeling one’s age. 

In order to extend and prolong life, how shall they be counteracted ? 
Let us see. Seventy per cent. of the human body is water—nearly three- 
fourths. Not a single tissue is there in which water is not found as an 
ingredient, Certain salts are held in solution by this water, portions of 
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which—notwithstanding the large quantity eliminated by the secretions— 
become more or less deposits in the body. When these become excessive 
and resist expulsion, they then cause the stiffness and dryness of old age. 
Entire blockage of the functions of the body is then a mere matter of time, 
and the refuse matter deposited by the blood, in its constant passage through 
the system, stops the delicate and exquisite machinery which we call life. 
This is death. It has been proved by analysis that human blood con- 
tains compounds of lime, magnesia, and iron. In the blood itself are thus 
contained the earth salts. In early life they are thrown off. Age has not 
power to do it. 

Hence, as blood is produced by assimilation of the food we eat, to this 
food we must look for the earthy accumulations which in time block up 
the system and bring on old age. It is thus seen that in the neces- 
sary elements of nutrition lurk the enemies of life, for food contains 
salts of a calcareous character. Does it then follow that man, by careful 
selection of his daily food, may prolong his life? Im a measure, yes. Bath- 
ing, pure air to live and sleep in, exercise and other means of preserving 
health, must be attended to, of course ; but what we put into our mouths 
to make our blood is the important matter either in retaining health or 
prolonging life. Almost everything we eat contains more or less of these 
elements for destroying life by means of calcareous salts deposited by the 
all-nourishing blood. Careful selection, however, may enable us to avoid the 
worst of them. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, certain foods which we put into our mouths 
to preserve our lives help at the same time to hurry us to the inevitable gate 
of the cemetery. Earth salts abound in the cereals, and bread itself, though 
seemingly the most innocent of edibles, greatly assists in the deposition of 
calcareous matter in our bodies. Nitrogenous food abounds in this element. 
Hence a diet made up of fruit principally is best for people advancing in 
years, for the reason that being deficient in nitrogen the ossific deposits so 
much to be dreaded are more likely to be suspended. Moderate eaters have 
in all cases a much better chance of long life than those addicted to excesses 
of the table. Blockages of the functions of the stomach are more usual to 
those who eat more than the stomach can utilize than to light eaters. 

Mr. De Lacy Evans, who made many careful researches in these regions 
of science, comes to the conclusion that fruits, fish and poultry, and young 
mutton and veal contain less of the earthy salts than other articles of food, 
and are therefore best for people entering the vale of years. Beef and old 
mutton usually are overcharged with salts and should be avoided. If one 
desires to prolong life, therefore, it seems that moderate eating and a diet 
containing a minimum amount of earthy particles is most suitable to re- 
tard old age by preserving the system from functional blockages, Excessive 
action of atmospheric oxygen must be counteracted. Ossific matter depos- 
ited in the body must be dissolved as faras practicable. To produce this 
desired effect distilled water and diluted phosphoric acid are perhaps the 
most efficacious and the least harmless. Their combined chemical action 
retards old age. 

The powerful solvent properties of distilled water are well known. As 
carbonate of lime exists in nearly all drinking water, the careful distillation 
eliminates this harmful element. As a beverage, distilled water is rapidly 
absorbed into the blood; it keeps soluble those salts already in the blood 
and facilitates their excretion, thus preventing their undue deposit. The 
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daily use of distilled water is, after middle life, one of the most important 
means of preventing secretions and the derangement of health. As to 
diluted phosphoric acid, itis one of the most powerful influences known 
to science for shielding the human system from the inconveniences of old 
age. Daily use of it mixed with distilled water helps to retard the approach 
of senility. By its affinity for oxygen the fibrinous and gelatinous deposits 
previously alluded to are checked, and their expulsion from the system 
hastened. Waste of the tissue’ is believed to be preventable also by the use 
of hypophosphites. 

Hence, tosum up: The most rational modes of keeping physical decay 
or deterioration at bay, and thus retarding the approach of old age, are 
avoiding all foods rich in the earth salts, using much fruit, especially juicy, 
uncooked apples, and by taking daily two or three tumblerfuls of distilled 
water with about ten or fifteen drops of diluted phosphoric acid in each 
glassful. 

As some objector may say, ‘‘ I would not take all this minute and daily 
trouble to live 200 years—better a short life anda merry one.” I will only 
answer, Take your choice, 

WILLIAM KINNEAR. 


INEBRIETY FROM A MEDICAL STANDPOINT. 


PROMINENT among the grave social problems of to-day is the growth of 
the disease, Inebriety. Public interest in the subject has been shown for 
years by the many Temperance Reform organizations, and more recently by 
the formation of a political party whose primary idea is the suppression of 
intemperance by legislative enactment. It must be admitted that thus far 
these movements have been more or less failures. The reason for these fail- 
ures is obvious. The inebriate has been regarded as an example of moral 
depravity, and the efforts to reform him have been in the line of appeals to 
his better nature, These waves of public sentiment served to produce an 
emotional crisis among inebriates. Names on pledge lists swelled to mag- 
nificent proportions. Hope waxed high, only to wane when it was found 
that the majority of these penitents had fallen into a worse condition than 
ever. This is the natural result of any method which appeals only to the 
emotional nature of the man, and fails to relieve his physical sufferings. 

During the past few years the attention of the public has been drawn in 
another direction. Shrewd advertisers have assured the public that a 
panacea has been discovered almost equalling in potency the Elixir Vite, 
Theinebriate was infused with new life and new aspirations, and he was 
assured that it would be impossible for him to recontract the habit. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to allow us to judge of the merits and disad- 
vantages of these systems. Many have been reformed indeed ; but many 
not only have not been relieved, but have soon after taking the treat- 
ment become suicides or lunatics. Eleven cases reported by the Med- 
tcal Record as inmates of one insane hospital, following this treatment, are 
too many to be explained by coincidence, or predisposition to insanity in- 
duced by alcohol. 

Inebriates may be divided into three general classes. 

1. The steady drinker, seldom or never becoming intoxicated. 

2. The outgrowth of Class 1, associated with periods of intoxication. 
An effort to reform is made, but the physical deterioration so weakens the 
will that frequent excesses occur. These conditions become worse, and the 
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debauches more frequent and more prolonged. A general breaking down 
of the whole system follows, and the victim dies directly from chronic alco- 
hol poisoning, or ends his days in a mad-house. S 

3. The true periodical or dipsomaniac forms a separate type, in which 
the law of heredity is strikingly illustrated. A study of family history usu- 
ally reveals in the ancestry either chronic alcoholism or some grave form 
of nerve disease. A congenital weakness of the nervous system in the off- 
spring results. Once the desire for alcohol or other narcotic becomes de- 
veloped, the effect is overpowering. 

The action of alcohol on the system is that of a narcotic poison, capable 
of producing death, with symptoms of brain congestion and coma so closely 
simulating apoplexy that there is hardly a hospital in the country which 
does not contain records of cases in which the correct diagnosis was made 
only on the post-mortem table. 

The immediate effect of a moderate amount of alcohol is a feeling of 
increased vigor. Ideas are increased in quickness, but lose in concentra- 
tion. Thesystem soon demands the stimulant more frequently. Absti- 
nence is followed by suffering. The hand loses its steadiness, the brain its 
clearness. Insomnia adds to the drain on nervous forces, and the patient 
instinctively resorts for relief to the poison which is the direct cause of his 
condition. In time these symptoms become intensified, and evidences of 
chronic degenerations manifest themselves, Scarcely an organ in the body 
isexempt. Alcohol in the stomach retards digestion by paralyzing ter- 
minal nerves and by a chemical action on the pepsin of the gastric juice, 
produces changes in the secretions of the liver, and vitiates the processes 
throughout the whole alimentary tract, by causing a perverted action of the 
sympathetic nervous system. Partially digested food passing from the 
stomach to the intestines becomes subjected to abnormal fermentations. 
As a result, poisonous products designated by modern chemists as ptomaines 
and leucomaines are formed. Elimination is retarded by alcohol; conse- 
quently these products are absorbed into the system and an auto-poisoning 
results, The lungs and skin undertake to assist in relieving the system of 
effete material, as shown by the peculiarly disagreeable odor of breath and 
perspiration persisting for days after cessation from the use of alcohol. 
These patients will be found to suffer from chronic catarrh of most of the 
mucous membranes, notably the stomach, and chronic liver and kidney 
changes leading to cirrhosis and Bright's Disease. Degeneration and re- 
sultant weakening of the walls of blood vessels predispose to rupture 
(usually in the brain), producing apoplexy. 

‘A few words as to the reasons of failure in the so-called ‘Gold Cures” 
may not be amiss. Tbe attempt has evidently been made to supplant by 
another narcotic action the narcotic effect of the alcohol to which the patient 
has been accustomed. By this substitution it was hoped that the craving 
for stimulants might be destroyed. Symptoms described by the subjects of 
two of the most prominent “Cures” are almost identical. The parched 
mouth and throat, impaired vision from dilatation of the pupil, confusion of 
ideas, loss of memory, with the depression and suffering of the first few 
days while under the full effect of the drugs, show plainly to the physician 
shat the train of symptoms is due to the action of an alkaloid derived from 
one of the more powerful vegetable narcotics. The system most widely 
known in this country has received the unqualified condemnation of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety in London. 
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The fatal mistakes in these cures have been of various natures. The 
first mistake is made by attempting to cure a chronic disease by the vse of 
narcotic remedies and by the substitution method. The second is in put- 
ting a secret remedy into the hands of physicians who are ignorant of the 
formula they are using, and who are hired only because the law requires 
that the treatment shall be administered by a graduate in medicine. 

The third mistake isin the indiscriminate selection of patients. Many 
apply for relief who are, in addition to inebriety, suffering from grave forms 
of organic disease. They are not fit subjects for such treatment until these 
troubles shall have received proper attention, except such cases as can re- 
ceive appropriate treatment in addition to that suitable for the cure of the 
alcoholic disease. The number of patients becoming insane so soon after 
leaving these “ Cures” is to be explained by this indiscriminate selection of 
cases. The writer has personally known of patients showing positive symp- 
toms of general paresis who have applied for treatment for inebriety. To ac- 
cept such cases is to invite disaster. In order to adopt a line of office treat- 
ment which shall be at all successful, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
fact that certain cases, if curable at all, are only so by prolonged residence 
in an institution under proper restrictions and in receipt of proper medical 
care. Under such conditions many otherwise hopeless cases may in time 
recover. 

There remains a larger class, at most times capable of transacting busi- 
ness, and who, while unable to overcome the drink habit unassisted, seek 
aid to enable them to do so. The question arises: How shall we best treat 
them? Shall it be by the use of narcotics powerful enough to overbalance 
an intellect already on the border line of insanity? To answer is to con- 
demn, This plau is illogical, and is undeserving the sanction of any honest 
medical man. An extensive experience with these cases has shown the 
writer that, if treated intelligently, on lines governing the physician in the 
treatment of chronic nervous troubles, satisfactory results may be obtained. 
The administration of remedies belonging to the tonic and restorative 
classes is, as a rule, promptly followed on the part of the patient by a vol- 
untary cessation from the use of alcohol. The majority of cases will, if 
shown that the sudden withdrawal of stimulants does not produce the de- 
pression they dread, refrain from alcohol from the beginning of the treat- 
ment. With them, the improvement is almost immediate, Appetite is 
quickly restored, insomnia is replaced by restful sleep, tremor promptly 
disappears, in emaciated cases gain in weight is rapid, and general improve- 
ment in health goes on without interruption. 

The writer contends that the physician who has the tact and patience to 
treat successfully chronic nervous diseases can treat inebriety successfully. 
The error is too frequently made (in practice, at least) of failing to recognize 
that we have here areal disease requiring both medicinal treatment and the 
use of those rarer mental and moral qualities on the part of the physician 
by which he inspires his patients with perfect eonfidence and trust. 


E. F. ARNOLD, M. D, 
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